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litiwi, "it ‘ Self ttiivi'iniiH'ttl hi>« n {iinmilit KO Hchwiiik Jnr 

MiiniinK ‘ i{r‘i]K>i)>itlilr (jnvi'ninn’it! K! Thr iwitii’mi’nl. 

i’iiwiu'iol I'oiiwtjui’ni'i"* of wiir. H5 inijioiiK! prolilfiii I’XjilmmHl. 
fid Holulion ft* involvina HrpiMto jiitrln>(n>'ii<" for Imjw'rin! imii 
■|ti«h ttt(ntr». Hil tnilin'x rhnii i' tK'iwiH'il Jhr !ho. HS Ul'pn’frUtiiliotl 
litiiin in Imjwniil I'firliitlin’ni. K(l of lulinu in tho rpjior 

!HH»f . H7 hi ihi' I<ovinr Ifoinw’. h7 Tho f(iir»tion fwfnr*’ hulin *uminiir- 

'll. HH I’li'ii for rovorfiiiK from jK'r<«iniil to piitilii' iiwuoii, 8il. 

ArrKNiiix. Till' < 'ongn'nn tii’H(jui' Hrhi-mi’. (Hi. 

Hi 

m'KH To THK HON. llAUr HHSTKXHHA NATH 
HASl^ WITH <’0M:^!KNTS THKHKoX . ftn 2on 

I'ri'fiitnry noil'. IKl ltili’in'!iiii*>n of Imlntn with ini}H’rii»l jirofili’iti.Hi 
V'litii!' of iliri'i'f ininnn<”i !iy (’iiilnnni'nl. 1*H UrtsiiU of ronitmtinn of 
ixini'iiH. iiK (otilnii' of |'/n li)inti’ni In int'lruct ii>' >»Krni'<. Wi Tlw onri' 
m’jiniitii’ tm|«i’iiiil foiiinmi’iit. iW Apjtroprinii’ I'lrti’i' for Inihs'f 
Imrti'i . UK! nt tii»h oliji’i’iion to tli'i Itinition of jiriin ifili’*. l<8i o, n, 
•milt!’ fo Ihinniuonn, tof 'I'iiin iiiintoKy ili»|Hit»'il, h>l 

piiflonn for ili'tiiiinn Kont. h*« Fi>i|i'ri>Ji/i'<l roiintrlon to lir> imitnii'd 
.thor (liiiii l‘inli'4 Km«i|oiii, l»'i U<’fortii tiiitut lioKiri i»i {irovtiii'itti 
ivnrnnK'ttin, |(i;) fuilnni «nil (’ViloruitWHi hvhIi'iuk i oiitriinloil. UW 
piii’i’ tho ni'i’il of ilyiiri'liy, Hio Itnnuioit of fiimiion« iH’twiM'it jmjtuliir 
nl juitorniil tjovi'rtimi'nt*. fii'i Fniluri’ to ili(iiinKiti«)( I’l’titrn! from 
nivini’tnl fimi'lton" in Inilni, Ittfi IWnlinr jioxilion of tin' I. t’, S.. tt>" 

(H«l for vorlii'iil iw wi'II »» liorironirti itivt«ion». litM F.in’li iirovini’n mu"l 
ivntis’i' lit it# iiwii iHii'i'. |HH No I'li'ini'tti of ri''>|>oii»ilil«’ Hovorninpiit in 
lUtifn'mi-iMItttn tH'iiPini'i IftH I mjiortinii'P of workttiit tlii'orin* mil in 
iftPiinw. lOtt Mlw'i»ipvon« ri'»nlt« of olftriiil voto. ICHI Vnlitn of rriiil 
nrly'Ritvpnimpnt. lilt fli'lmilion of offii’inl mwiikprit. Hit Tns on 
(IIP of oflii’iiil mi’intH'rx, 1 1 f IjORinliitivi’ I'lnini il to mlviiw on hnt mil 
mlrol nil fniii'lion*. HI lm|(intnn>ip of iliiwt nlrn’tlnn. Ill 14*1 of 
nwinx f»r imituffi to Kjo'lnatvi’ rontrol of olrH'ipil I'onni’ilK. H!i Html 
imi'ity of iHinni'ilM, 1 H Kl»»tii’iiy of plitn f»rojio«'il, 1 14 1‘rpiitioii of 

imintrv ili’iW'rilii'il. IIA ini'ii'ioM' of tr«ni>fprrt’il jimn’r* hy njim’lal 
igiMlnlioii. IIH g. in wii'iiil ri'forni. tlW |•rogrp««« l>y twniltn, IIP 
Hfliitliltiiw of ilyari’lty, iHinlUtn. I2<l Fiiwui'inl friotimi. I2t( Ailvato 
»g«i of ilynn’liv. lift I’ltigtt'iMtivn riwnilln, F^lunatiofl in rim|io««ilillily, 

21 ICvnniuaf H|i|>ttrMtlon of rt<ii{Km«ilili< govi'nimnnt t« I’OHti'al authorliy 
t onn Nt(»|i. 122 AilvnntAHn to hntia of n. trim !ni|Kirial govomniunt , 

22 - ltii|iortam'« of I’ltrliamtnPnry inijniriwi, 122 —Thmui unjjjpwtknw 
kutotml to ollnit rtritii-imn, 123. 

A{i{i«in<M nritlpiaiiiii, 124 I’nifalory notn, I2A, 

(’fimmentM % tn<tian Non itfficiulH 

No, t. Pftfm t$H mltvteaie, 128- fMijwtionii to oRltfini itwjority, 128-- 
ntiir rolAtjkin of funotiom), 128 Trumifor of jirimnfy odiwation ailtlaotl. 
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MEMOHAXDrM OF FA’IDEXCE BKFOHK .TOIXT 
SF.LK<T ('O.MMITTKK .... 4S2 .-.r,2 

QiiMlion 1, — liiijKtiliiHci'nf ufliriHiinj rtiifhority i>f r«rliin»irn}. 4K2 

-- (jovi'rniiH'nt flr>fiiii>il. 4K2 of itoIiniyijiK 

^HU'tiimx, 4HiI ..Motivi' novrruifiK ('viiii'iu'i'. 4 h;? I’rounmu’i'ininit 
ulmnlii !«' iiimrjxtrfilf'il in jncimilili' of Hill. tHlt Oiiti- nf ynmtiiiK full 
r("t}>iiiiHililu giivonununt !»> fixud. 4H.' (i'hI nf IuiUh'h 

4S.'j At»Kio.!niiirtn ll•tl(il’l^t\v !<• iii*li(lli' f'urliinninit, 4,Sft 
Iiu}mrlftttt’f« (if jmiwiud the Bill n! (lUcc. 4H(1 .My itiiu'ntiiiU'nfM ur^cii 
Kuhji'i’t {<1 thin (’(inHiiiurntiuti. 4K7. 

Qui'xliittw '2. .*1, mill 4, 4H7 Dyiirchv )iri'fi’Ml>li> tn llii> .Miulu Murluy 
priiK’ijili’, 4K8 mi'tii1»i*rH nhutilii I'nutrnl Ininxfi'rrrii |mu(*r«. hut 

in ri'w'rvi'tl iMiwi'r* !»’ mlviHnry oiily. 4HH ’I'Ihh priiii'i|>h* viuhilmi in 
Ih'iiKni li'HiKliitiiri'. 4HH !‘iim]ih't<» ri'niHui'iihh* jinvi-rmncut in jiritvini'(>« 
{iri’itwtuvi', 4H1I. 

ytnwliiiUK S. tl. mul 7. 4Hlt Orittiii of (hike .Mi’niniiiiiiiiini. 4HH My 
luttcr fit Mr. Bunn. (IHI Mv liuiimi Mlinlic" iiiut i-nfn iiinM ihi'rt’im, 4iKl 

Till' .fintil 41t| T)i(> ijiK'xlittii Ilf iiri'id imi’il im hiixit* of nltiti'k <»ll 

.limit .Xihh'i'iwi, 4!U Ilf Vti'i'rny iiiul Sm ci'lurv nf Stiiln tn ntt(t<tt{it 

r(ivi«inn nf iii'i'iiH ri'Hri’tli'ii, 4H1! Thiit ijtii'nium riitinnt Im ii'i'im»i(Ii'ri’il 
nn«. 4112 Kisi-ojit in I'lnn™ nf Siijil. Oiit«i«, Bill, llfil. iinil thn 

frnnlii'r Blriji, lit". 

yuimitim H (i). 4HK IVnjtnniil tn niiiki’ niinititnfn indiviiliwUy riwjBnitiihit* 
tn tlti'ir l•ltllHtlta!'nt^» nnly fritii'i/.i'il, lltlt (’nnfuiinn nf iiti'iv* Hiiili>rlyin« 
jirnjmiiiil tn tiul ftiilnriiii nj iihni«fi’rH nil tlip I'nlimiiti’n. .MKI .Mt»»«t<'ri* muni 
Htmiii nr full ln({ittln»r, iMtl MillitiU'r’n milftrii’H oiinulii Im hy fngiiitii. 
Itiru, 5(12 Tfmy noi’il nnt lit’ whnii'-tlmi' mwu 5fl2 (‘nrjKirnfii’ rittumtuii" 
hilily, .W.1 • flynri’h.v t» fi’lf jinvpmitiJl fwlorittiniw, fWM OhjiHttinnn tn 

ifyiirchy, 5<H ■ .Viwwi'rnif in .inint fl«|tnrt. /«15 But thr rn|inrt r»n« 

iiUuy from it* own nrttuiin'nt. 5iifl Bxm'ttfivu mutni'illnni mul miniiitnrii 
(’iintint jmiui m n niitith’ ((nviirmiimil, flti? ’riinru inimt fm two uxiHtnliviw 
mill unit V in wuh. 5t>K Kttfur tn ('m}>luu<i/.ri ihn iltmliunt thiin tn miwk If, 
5(W Till* mlui'iit Inn I’lmiruvi'rKy in tint iirin.fHKi tiinii'iittiiwinf iliiin«rk»- 
(inn, 5tHl tlnirrn inmiiHl hy Kxinnitii'n (‘nuni'tl itml hy minwtnrn nlwiihl lw> 
(<lt«irtv (lintinifuinhwl liy mmkii, 5B1 .Ivnid intntkiiiK tfunllmn, 5ttl 
tingiKliitum wiiou Briniinjt witli nmurvml {mwiiro nhnnlit Im rimrfv «fi<»- 
tinguinliwi from Ksiinlnturi* whun flnnling witli trmiiifnrrwl jinwoni. 511 
(’nriwriitn twnmnmlhiHty of ininlxtnrn nhuuUt Im in*titut«l nt oiww. 511 - 
IhuUlKtn nr tnuHi|tlitiitni iiwiiln mi«i*tr!«i anwnrk«hl*>, 512 In iiriMitipfi 
minluluf* niiwt mtt in unity, 512 - Ordinnry jiriHKwluni Mlmutti Im wHowihI 

in fnrminjf minlutriu#, 5(3.’ 

Qumtlon H (iij • l*«w«iw «{ minixtori* »luni)»l Im nhuniuta »«hj«Hit to 
Nu«])(tnxiim, 514 - tnniort»m>o of ulwirty iMlniHl roi»j»on«lblllly, S14- • 
Minixton xlioulil ntwiit uonxw|UfUHiiui if lliulr niwMwrwi loml to iltoortlpr, 

514 - WtxiknuKX of our tjovummont in Intlin mul »«ttl of *tn»ngtt»ttnlng it, 

515 -• 8«f(*awiiril»i to xuxjwniiory nnwur, 515 - (Jovtinwr* xhonW In* 

Rienllotl for fulling tnwlo jnrwuM »« wdl hm for uhttning thorn, 515 - Trnnufor 
of iiiglHtr MlutiAtion npiutivod, 510 HuxiMattMory imwor m nit nid to {ira- 
grtM, 51ft Mr. Montngu’x vlww of wi krovotmlity trsnufoiwd 

ditopBoatod, Sift, 

QuMtion ft fiii). Sift — tkimtioxitlon of oxmiuUvo oounoll*. 51ft. 

QuiMtion 8 {ivj, 517. Bownr of diiMolution. 517. 
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MKMonAXlH’M OK KViDKXfK BHFonK JOINT 
SKLWT COMMITTKK .... W* .-.'>2 

QiiMlion 1, ~ liiijHiifiuK'i'df ii(!iri»iii)KJiu«h()ri(y«f PiirliHUiriif . 482 

- jfiivi’niiiH'nf ilffini'ii. 4H2 liu^Kirf imi'o stf <lc'IiniUiji« 

4H2 Mniivi" (invcniinu (>vi<ii’ii>-r». 48.’) f'rf<iunnn-<'ii«'tii 

Khrntlil i«' inrurjuimtcil in iir(’utiili!i’ of ftill. 48;! Ddij- nf KnitilitiK full 
n'HjmiiMilili' giivf’rnmi'iil ciiimni 1 n» iisi'il. 4H.’i nf JtKliit'w lidvi'H* 

48, ’> Annio-lmiifin finnii’ni'y fn In'litlln INtrlinmniil. 4Hf* 

nf jwsMinji tlm Hill nt nin'i<, 4H!J My iiirn'iniiimnlH urged 
mihje^et to thm ('onsidnrntinn. 487. 

Qiii’tittotw 2, .1, nnri 4, 487 iHiirchv iireferjildi' to the .M into- Morlev 
jirineiple, 4HK Khv’leil ineinlunH nhnnld ennlrnl tr/uiKferreil jHiwern. hut 
m ri'w'rveil j«iWi«rM Im< ndvimiry only, 488 Thin |»rinei](te vinlnted in 
tegiulfttisre. 4HK Cninjili’le rt'HjtnuHihle gnvi'rnineiit in (trnv»u'e« 
Hremniitre. 4Hil. 

QtiiwtinnM (!, insd 7. 4Hti Origin of Diihe Meinniiinduni. 48H My 
letter to .Mr. Himii. 4!8I Mv llidiitii ntndie« nnd riiti) i»rnH therf’on, 41KJ 
The .htint dthtrew. 111! TW i)tieHtii<ii of iirei»,i tiHed ex l,/r»i» nf nttnek nli 
.tiimt AddreMH. 4!t! Kniliin' nf li'ieerny itnd Nern-titry nf tnnttentpf 

revixinn of iii'i'iix regretlr'd. 4112 Thnt i)!|f'elinit eitnnnl !«’ leettnsideretl 
iMiw, 4112 I'Xeejit nt ein«e« nf Sind, Ort»«»«, tUd, ,\"»inn, ISttV. imd the 
frontier »trij>, 4117. 

l^tiiwitinn 8 fi), 4HH I'rojtnxiil to initke minixfer* inthvidtntlly re»ji<in«ilile 
In their eoiixtilnent** only I'fitift/.ed. 41H1 Onnfuxintt «tf tdeim tlinlerlyiltg 
|irni)nmtl in nut »ml(trie» ni iiiint«ter» on the i,«tiinnH'». .4f»ni«ler* iminl 

Hlfttul nr full together, fHH Miiii»U'r*» wilnrie* nhould l«e iixwl hy IngiNin- 
tore, Atl2 They iWM'ii not lie whole time melt, fWl2 (“orimritle 're«i|ionii!- 
filhty, fH*3 Ilynrehy in Helf gnventing fwlemtioiw, fl«M t>hj««4innn to 
dynreUy, fltM • .Annwermt in .Inint Hnjmrt, fWW Hot the rejmrt riittn 
nWny from it* own ftrgHiitent, flttfl Kttm'iitivn nounfittort* mnl mlniiiterit 
eiinnot jRinri iM* » wingie govermttiml, fH17 There mtwl Im tW‘« exeetitiveM 
iind imltv in eneh, WW Hnfer to ein;>hnNi/.n the diwtiimi than to miMtk It. 
?8 W The edtteiit inn eiiitt rn vertiy in I hitnrio, fKHI I Hflletilt itwi of ileinitrkn- 

tiim, fitHI tlnlerw tiwtietl hy Kttemitive I'onneil nml liy mintMteni mIkmiIiI lie 
elenrlv tlitttingMiiihed hy mnrke, 51tt .\vnitl imiHking tiunliitin, ftttl 
tg»gi»fttt«re when denlihg with rem'rvml )iower« elionid twt elmrly di*, 
tingtilnhwi fnim hH{!*l<tfnw when denling with tmnnferretl jKtweni, Sit 
( ’oriHjmte ri*iij)on*ihility of ininintent nhould ho tUMtituted nt onoe, Sll • 
IhnUlnm nr tniillljtWinn ineido miniulrloii nnworknhie, 3t2 - tn iimetipe 
niinl*lef» niiwt net In unity, 512 - (fniiimry jirtHuwlure idtmilti tm mltawinl 

in forming mitii«trie*, 313. 

Qtimtloit H (li) • I'oworw of mitiixtero nhnttid Im nhiinluto wuhjtMi to 
mwiienMim, fit 4 - Imjwrtnmto of elmrly dellnwS mwjJonulWlHy, flt4- 
Minixton xhouhl nceojit wmwnuonoox if itmlr mo»»un*« lowt l« dlworder, 

514 - WtMtknww of owr gowntmont in Indln mnl nood «f «twmgU»ttUig it, 

515 -• 8«li*atwr«l* to «u«{ienM>ry txiwer, 5{5 - (kmimow xiwuld lie 
remlltitl for wUIng tnwio jtowent »x w» it «« for nhuxing tlmm. 5t5 - Tnttwfer 
of higltor odueAtion n|»|>roviMi, 5tfi KuM|wmiory )mw«r m nit nld to |tro, 
grtM, 51ft Mf, MontttKu'x vio« of jiowoim m krovowtlsly tratwfermi 
doopBoatod, 61ft. 

Queaiion ft Hli). 616 OumtXMition of oseeeutlvo wiutwll*. 51ft. 

QuiMtion 8 (ivj, 517, l*ower of dixmlufioit, 517. 
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INTHODIKTION 

Jj l. 'f’liK lui'aMun' in the riositin wcrks <4 la^t ynar 

lirnnjclit in a drciHioii Ihr iMsm-w raid'd In (in* ja'ononncrnH’til. 
(in Iiulian {wdiny tnadr by ilw fmjHTial < Jiivi'rnuu'tit ia 
Aiigtiat !iH7, Ton, Uvonly, ami thirty yoartt lionoo, i’arlia- 
mont will hoih! cinntniMi^injn fi» India to roviow tin* roaiilfa, 
Tliotr rojKiftM Mlanving hmv far hn{K'>* and foaoH (“.xprohm'd 
in Htivanoo havo iwon voiitiod in jirartiof should rotnovo 
many thiiiKH from (iio roj^hm of j^uohm work and jimvo 
valualih’ additionn to jiolitical Hciciit'o, The arjiumontH for 
and ajiaiiiHt. I hi* |»rim’ij)lo npoii which tlm (Jov«'rninont. of 
India Act , Udlt, iw bawd an* Meat torod l hroiij^h vast nfmd«*rH 
of oflicial di-HpafchoH, jtrocoodtngH of commit foo«, dohatoa in 
Parliament, and writinKw in th<. Prow. Aftor many yoara 
t lio fntnro lajmniiMKhmM may fiml Homt' ditlionlt y in oollooting 
ami {UiioHtinw all thow jM^H-ra. As most of tho loading 
{Kiintw will l«i foitml argJiod in tho dmn(tnoiit» tumtainod in 
thi« vnlumn, I havo availod mysoU of tho gonoi-mm (dlor of 
tho Oxford Univoraity Prosa to phmo thoin on rooord in 
(hi» form. 

I ‘i. 'I’howi {Hijmra may atmi !«' of i(»o to yimug^avil aurvanta 
and to futuro gtivormira who, witlnmt provitinn ksmwiodgn 
tif India, aro oiiIUhI cm tc» work tho now «vst.c'm. 'I’o ho 
undoratcMMl, tho (hrvornmont of India Acst. Hitit. muat Imc 
atudiod witfi a knowlodgo of tho busts as they woro boforo 
tho change's woro made*. In Pa|»ors IV, V, and VI timso 
fiMits aro statist in ontliuo. 'rho [jajmrs aro printiKi in tho 
ordor in whiish thoy woro iirtHlucod ; but iinjuirors approaoh- 
ing tho «ub|tx3t with no previous knowknlge would, {H»rhaps, 
do well to roatl thtwtc studies cjf Indian government l>ofor<c 
turning to I, ll and III, wWoh presume some knowledge of 
the facts they oontain, 

I 3. Those who oan see In the new reforms little but a road 
to the ruin of Eugiatul's greatest aidiievetnents iu India 
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Jj l. 'f’lIK nH'HHurc jtassrd in the cioHiti^ wi-rks id last year 
lirmjjiilit in a liaciHimt t hr iMMucH raised }»y I he pninouncenieid- 
on Itulian {jeliry made hy l!ie fiiijHTia! (hnernmenS in 
Angimt IIM7, Ten. twenty, ami thirty y«'ars henee, I’ariia- 
ment. will smid eimunissiims tu India to review tin* results. 
'I’heir rejKirts shnwinjf hmv far hejs's and fears esjiresmal 
iti advam-e liave Is’en verified in praetiee >h<ndd nnuove 
many tliiiiKs from the re^hni ef yness work and jirnve 
valnahle additions to jiolilical sidenee, 'I’Ire ar>?uments for 
and ajiainst. the pritwiple ujMin whieh tlie (hivertnnent. of 
India Aei. Hint, is hasetl are seaitered ! hroinjh vast ntunls-rs 
of ortieial ilispatehes, proeecdiniis of eommiffees, dehates in 
1‘arliameid , ami writings in the IVess, After many years 
t lie future eommissions tnay fittd some diffietdly in eolleeting 
amt rliuestintJ all thew jMt.|M’rs, As most of the leading 
)K)ints will Ix' found argued in tln^ rhannueiits e.mitained in 
this volunw, I have availml tnyself «tf the generous nfler of 
the Oxford University Press to phme thetn on retarnl in 
this h»rm. 

I 2, 'rhese |m|M'rs may also he of use to young eivil siwvants 
and to future governors who, witlumt previous knuwdedge 
i»f Itidia, are cuiUetl on to work the new systmn. '!’o Imj 
uuderstfMMl, the (hrvernment of Intlia Aet, HlH», must Im 
studied with a ktiowledge of tlie huds as they were before 
the changes were made. In Pa|M»rs IV, V, and VI these 
fiMsts are statml in tnitline. 'I'he paimrs are print4«I in the 
orrUsr in winch they were prtHiuced ; but iiujuirers approiwjh- 
htg the «ub|t>et with no previous knowkwlg® would, {mrliaps, 
do well to reiwl tlnwe studies of ludiatt government Itefore 
turning to I, 1 1 attd III, whioh presume some knowletige of 
the facts they oontain. 

I 3. Thome who can sro in the new refornts little but a road 
to the ruin of England's greatest aiddevements in India 


INTRODUCTION 


have pointed to my«olf an the autlior of tlio niiwohiof. J lio 
papers here printed together witli the facts luifec! in tins 
introduction will eirable these ])ersoiml ({Uestions tn^ l.i- 
seen, for what they are worth, in truer jierapeetive. 'Ihey 
show that the principle of dyarchy was evolved by nnn h 
anxious thought and imjuiry l)rougfit to l«car on a Krcaf 
problem by a largo number of people possessed of a kmm 
ledge and experience to which the writer of most of thou 
could not pretend. My own part in the matter was h* buil.! 
a continuous channel in which information drawn from a 
large number of sources could collect. For evil results 
which may follow 1 have no desire tfi eseajK* any hhtme 
which is due. But at least the reader will see that jxuiis 
were taken to verify facts and test theories, fadore i-oit* 
elusions were offered for public considemtinn. 

§ 4. The first part of the story is toh} in great rletail in 
A Letter to the People of India (printed as Pajaw 1 1 ) and need 
not be repeated hero. A reader approaching the cjnestion 
from the angle of history may prefer to reiuj it at once 
before perusing the rest of this introduction. 



§ 6. It is necessary to explain why ‘ the Duke Memoran- 
dum ’ (printed as Paper I) is so called, and why it ba« never 
been published before. In the autumn of 191S aomo frieinls 
with first-hand knowledge of India undertook to help rue 
in the study of the subject upon which I was engageti by 
answering questions. This group, which met once a fortnight 
in London, included men like Bir William Duke, and the 
late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who was then in charge o! financbl 
questions at the India Office. 

§ 6. The object to which the inquiry wm directed b 
shown in the first paragraph of the letter addrewed to 
Mr, Bhupendra Nath Basu, which appear* on p. il of ihi« 
volume* 


The subj^t which I am trying to atudy b the relation 
ot India to the rest of the lmpir©-4ho plaoe which India 
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have pointed to mynolf an the author (»f Oio miarhii'f. Tho 
papers here printed together with the faet.x imfed in »iu.« 
introduction will enable these ])erftanal ((ueHtions to he 
seen, for what they are wortli, in truer [lerspeetive. They 
show that the principle of dyarchy was evolved tty itnu h 
anxious thought and incjuiry brought to bear ou a j-re-at 
problem by a largo number of peopht possessed of a kiio%» 
ledge and experience to which the writer of most of |lie»tJ 
could not pretend. My own part in the matter was tti (mild 
a continuous channel in whicli information <lrawn from a 
large number of sources could eolleet. For «'vil results 
which may follow I have no desire to eseajM* any (thiine 
which is due. But at least the reader wit! sw that pmiis 
were taken to verify facts and test theories, before eon* 
elusions were offered for public conMubwation. 

§ 4. The first part of the story is tisld in great iletai! in 
A Letter to the People of India (printed as 1 ‘iijmw 1 1 ) and need 
not be repeated here. A reader approaching the (jnesiion 
from the angle of history may prefer to read it at once 
before perusing the rest of this introduction. 


I 

§ 6. It is necessary to explain why * the Duke Memoran- 
dum ’ (printed as Paper I) is so called, and why it ha* never 
been phbUshed before. In the autumn of 1015 aomo frieml* 
with first-hand knowle^e of India undertook to help me 
in the study of the subject upon which I was engagial by 
answering questions. This group, which met once a fort night 
in London, included men like Sir WiUkm Duke, and the 
late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who wm then in charge ol Enanela! 
questions at the India OfSce. 

§ 6. The object to wMch the inquiry wm dlrwted ia 
shorm in the first paragraph of the tetter addrewetl to 
Mr, Bhupendra Nath Basu, wMoh appeara on p. 0| of thia 
volume, 

‘The subject which I am ti^ng to atudy te the relation 
of India to the rest of the Empire— the p^ which India 
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might fi> occupy in a nroUHtructcd Coniinonwcalth after 
tho war. 1 tiegan, an you know, Siy nttulying the r<’lat.ioim 
of tho m'lf governing Doininioim to the rest «if tim Commou- 
vvoalth hikI have puhlished certain eoaelusionH on llie 
suiijecl. 'riiis part of the. prohiem i.H comparatively simple 
Imcause the Dominions are, so far as tfieir national ntfairs 
are eoncerncil, like si'parate «-!oeks <>aeh witli their own 
mainspring in themselves. It is po.ssihle, therefore, to 
eonshler their future place in tlu' larger mechanism of the 
whole Commonwealth without referenee to any ehanges 
in their own iiiti'nial striu-tun-. Imlia. <in ih(' otlier liaml, 
has not as yet, aifaimai this dninestie imlependenee, Ihongli 
there are an inereasing numher of Indians wlio desin? to 
attain it. At present the mainspring of your domestii* 
government! is elosely eoiuieeled and, in hu-t, identieai with 
tlie mainspring whieh works the mechanism of the Common 
wealth as a whole. This mainspring is the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, Hence it is impossible to study any eltnugi’ in the 
mechanism of the Imperial tloverumeut. without- nderenee 
to the elTeet that such ehanges wouhl have on the interna! 
giivernmeut of India. Herein lies the greatest ditlieulty 
wliieh Hie student of the subject has to face.’ 

§ 7. My first (juestioiis were franusl to elicit an aetnirute 
account of the position in India as it stood at the moment. 
The process by whieh the legislat ive tsouneils had developed, 
imcl how by the Minlo Moriey reforms they had come to 
ineludii electwl memlmrs, who in tht^ ease of Bengal were an 
ue.tual majority, was explained to me, 1 liairned that tlie 
Nationalist leaders were now tlemaudiiig a ileetsive majority 
of eloeteil members in all the legislative inmm’ils, as a ri'eogni- 
tion of the aotivo part which India was taking in the war. 

Ihditical reform, however, was not a thing to Ik» grank'd 
as the price of services rendered in the war. t)u the other 
hand, the attitude token by Imlians in tlm war proved, in 
the Jtwlgement of iny friends, that the country was rijsn* 
than hatl lieen supisisod for a further instolinent of ndorm. 
And if this was so, tht» one course morti certainly fatal than 
any otlier was to do nothing, Long before the war |H>litical 
Ufo in India itad begun to move ; and the apiieal wiilch the 
British Commonwealth had made against Cerman designs 
fell to the ground utdiws England fostered such movement. 
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ment. Heiuu' it in impcmHible to Htndy any cimnge in tiie 
mechaiUHin (if the Imperial (oiverumenf. witluiut- r!'f(<reuc(» 
to tin' etfeet that aueh chang(?H would have on the internal 
government of India, Herein Hch th«' gnuitent ditheulty 
which the atudent of the Huhji'ct haH to face,' 

1 1, My firat tjueHticniH were framed to elicit an aecurati* 
auenimt of the poaition in india hh it aloud at tlie monuiiit. 
The |)r«»co»a l»y which the legialativii notmeilH had developed, 
and how by the Minto Morley reforma they had eonu! to 
include elecUnl memlwra, who in the (iaae of Bengal were an 
actual maiofity, vvaa explained to me. I learned that the 
NatioualiHt leadera were now demanding a deeiaive majority 
of elected membera in all the h'gialativr' eouncila, a« a r«'cogni- 
tion of the atJtivo part whitdi India vvaa taking in the war, 

Ihditieal itdorm. however, waa md a thing to fw granted 
aa the price of aervicea rendered in the war. t)Ji the oilier 
hand, the attitude ta.ken by IntUana in the war proved, in 
the Jntlgement of iny frienda, that the country waa rijan* 
than had Ixant aup{a>aod for a further inataiment of ndornt. 
And if fchia waa m, the one courat’ moiv certainly fatal than 
any otlier waa to do nothing. Long before the war laditical 
life in India liad begun to move ; and tlie apjieat which the 
Britiah Commonweattii Itad mirde agaiuat (lermait deaigna 
fell to the ground utdeaa England foaterod auch movement. 
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Clearly India must move ; hut whither ? it whh dunKerr.UH 
and useless to discuss practical steps until we were dear 
in our minds as to wliat was the end Ituvard** whidi thene 
steps were directed. In plain t(?rms what wan the goal of 
England’s policy in India 't 

§8. To this question which I i)re.ss('d. the aiixwer given 
was ‘ self-government There was general agreement oi, 
that point, but when the term self-government was examimal 
it was found to cover a number of dilhTenl aiul 
incompatible projects of reform. Tliis tuialysis of tlie »or<l 
self-government is fully developed on p. ard. au«l need not 
be repeated in this introduction. The mtly meaning of 
self-government as a goal which boro the test of e-xiuninalion 
was responsible government for India within the (‘oinnion- 
wealth on lines which could not stop short of those i>y m liielt 
the Dominions had reached their present position, For the 
purpose of the inquiry it was therefore agreed to aasume 
responsible government as the goal towards wliieli India 
should be consciously and earnestly hel|wd by her 
rulers. 

§ 9. That India could not advance, as the Domiiiiniis 
had advanced, by one step to full reaponsibb goveriimeiit 
was generally accepted. To reiterate reasons for a view 
adopted by Parliament, by every agent commiasioiwl by 
Parliament to examine the subject, and also by the more 
responsible leaders of the Nationalist movement b 
sary. Indian electorates trained to the task of nnsuiaing 
the final decisions which now rest on the British «betorati| 
were essential foundations of real responsible govenimenti 
In the various Dominions such electorate were in vbibli 
being when responsible government ww p-anWl. la 
they had to be created, and could not be called kto beta 
with a stroke of the pen. The essenoe of the p»lbb« 
how to create them. I 

'§10. To create eleotoratM, to r«<i*r the 
dependent on their votes, and yet to leave them lit»ipoiwiih| 
for the task with which the exeottWvw warn ehargod wi 
. cleekly HO step ha, f^e direction of r^^nalU® 
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Clearly India must move ; but whither ? It whh tbiuKerMUH 
and useless to discuss practical steps until we were dear 
in our minds as to what was t he end t<nvar<l.s whidi thene 
steps were directed. In plain t(?rnis what wa.s tlie giwd of 
England’s policy in India V 

§8. To this question which I pressed, the answer given 
was ‘ self-government There wn.s geisern! agreement oi, 
that point, but when the term self-government was esaimix’ii 
it was found to cover a number of different aurS quite 
incompatible projects of reform. This analysis of the wonl 
self-government is fully dovoloiwd on p. .'l.'i". and neeil not 
be repeated in this introduction. The only meaning of 
self-government as a goal which boro the test of e.\aiiiinatiMn 
was responsible government for India within the fiimiinm- 
wealth on lines which could not stop short of those by whieb 
the Dominions had reached their present position, For the 
purpose of the inquiry it was therefore agreed to assuine 
responsible government as the goal towards which Imli» 
should be consciously and earnestly heljied by her 
rulers. 

§ 9. That India could not advance, as the Dominions 
had advanced, by one step to full responsible government 
was generally accepted. To reiterate reasons for a view 
adopted by Parliament, by every agent eommiwionetl by 
Parliament to examine the subject, and also by the mom 
responsible leaders of the Nationalist movement is «iinoc!«w< 
sary. Indian electorates trained to the task of aMumlng 
the final decisions which now rest on the Britbfa elwjtomN 
were essential foundations of real responsible govemmenti 
In the various Dorainioms such eleetoratM were In visiUj 
being when responsible government was gmnteil. In I t wii j 
they had to be created, and could not be «all«i toto Mni 
stroke of the pen. The &mmm of the pwbtein 
create them, | 

To create eleotorat^, to render the 

votes, and yet to Iwe them lrteipoi»Ibj 
•irMch the exeeutivw mm el»r|td w| 
dfceoMon oi mponslUo foverawen 
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But thin w(t>> tlic iiifviljihh* outciuiH’ of a further advHiU'o 
on tho liiu'H trfu’ofl hytiu’ Minto -Morkn* ri'forinK. It would 
till’ rliH’toratoH {towur to pnralyKo jijoviTimiiout at ovary 
turn, hut no junvor, and no roaltonftiluiity . thorrfor«\ of 
ronductinii jiovorinncnt for 1 Such a Hti'p wonkl 

moan the training of olin'inratoa and thn.M- th(’y oloctod in 
irroHpouaililo nction. On analyniH it proved to !u< nothing 
hut a atop away from the. g«>al proponed, 

§ i I. On thone further ( oneluHionH agreement whm reaehed. 
But what wan the aUeruative ? 'fhe quealion r«>dt«eed to 
thia point led on to tlie auggentioii of a prineiple to wiiieh 
the term dyarehy han Hinee heett nppliejl, Oould not pro- 
vineiai eleetoraten through leginlnturen aod miniatera of their 
own la' nnido eloarly n’apojiaihle fur eertain futtetiona of 
government to liegiu with, leaving )tU ofhera in the lunula 
of exeeutivea reapoiiaihle aa at pri-aent to the <*overnment 
of Intlia aiifl the Seeretary <»f State? Intlian ejeetoratea, 
legialaturea, and exeetitivea would thUH l»e given a fiehl for 
the esereiw' of genuine reaponajhility. Knan time to time 
freali powern eouhi he Iranaferred from the old governmenta 
the new eleetivn* authoritieH develojM'd and provwl their 
eapiwdty for aaauming tluan, I’owerw already Iranaferred 
etiuld aiaif Im reealled whetiever elei’tive asithoritiw had 
ahown themaelvea uniihle to e,\ereirte tfiem properly, 

'I'hiH propoaal of eourae preaumeil the euexiatenee of 
two aulhoriliea in the aame arena, the one reaiHmailih^ for 
eertain aimnlled fuaetioiia to h>eal eleeloratea. the oilier, 
aa at preaent, for all other funetiona to tlu' Hriiiah eleetorute 
through their ageiita the Seeretary of State and the 
(hivernmeul of India. 

I 12. By idl the mendwra of the gatimring who ha^i aetual 
experienw of liuiian admlniatration thia auggeation when 
Hrat hroaohwl waa at omie reJoeUal aa without pree*ident 
and dangeroualy inapplicable to tmlian mmcUtiona. Moat 
If not all the argumenta againat It which were afterwarda 
raked in India were aogg««t€»d at theae mi^itinga. The 
pro|K>aal wm definitely aet aaide, and tlio gathering returned 
to the tank of ^robing the field for aome tine of advance 
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lint thin WH. tin- innvitnl.U* nutcomn uf a further H<lv.uu>n 
1 thn Un.>. tra.-,Hl by tin- -Moriny rnfurmn. 

,.v.. tin- nl.-ntnrat..s ,nnvnr to purnlv.- 
turn Ind no itow«>r, ntnl no rt-f*iK)in*iiniit \ . 

i.„ ,.,v..n.m..,.. for ;™‘; 

t ■ ‘ s ..LimI rtmi f -I'M jiiul t t ni*V iUMiii u» 

moan tin- triunmji of oU-rtoiaU h an > 

• II .■ (ii, iinitlvH H it nrovod to o*' nounng 

trowpoiiHiiib' Hi’tiou. 'MJ anui;\ 1 
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'riiia oroiMwal of rourHo proaimuHl tin- itHXtnH iw 
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ttrit broimhiHl wa« at. onoo rejwliHl aa wltltmit pnm^n 
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m%d dangproualy lnfti>plKtt « . mftPrwtt.r«i»t 

if not nit tho argumonte »ga»wt tt wW^ m«etin« The 

m\md in India worn 
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which would not, like the Mnto-Morley reforms, mean that 
executives responsible for government would be gradually- 
deprived of the power to govern. 

§ 13.- The efforts devoted to this object were barren of 
results, other than that of confirming the conviction of the 
searchers that a further advance on the path marked by 
the Miuto-Morley reforms was a step over the precipice 
and a plunge towards anarchy. This failure to find an 
alternative at length forced the gathering to consider 
whether the objections to dyarchy were really insuperable. 
If the principle were indeed novel, so was the situation to 
which it was applied. It might further be argued that a 
problem without precedent could only be solved by an 
expedient of a similar kind. It was also pointed out that 
a new principle of government could not be properly 
examined if left in the air. Before the reasons against it 
could be tested, the principle must be reduced to a definite 
scheme and considered in detail. So I urged that one of 
the members of the group, with lifelong experience of Indian 
conditions, should assume the position of a technical export 
charged by a government with the task of reducing a principle, 
for which he was asked to take no personal responsibility, 
to the best scheme his knowledge would enable him to shape. 
A response to this challenge came from Sir William Duke, 
the last member of the I.O.S. to hold the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal. As a member of the Council of 
India he still had the facts at his fingers’ ends, so ho under- 
took to see whether he could formulate a scheme for the 
government of fengal on the principle of specific devolution, 
the term used in these discussions. Dyarchy, as we shall 
was a name applied to it later in India. So Sir William 
Duke produced a scheme, which was printed and circulated 
to the members of the gathering. With a workmanlike plan 
Uifm ttem they were then in a position to consider how 
fer the obvious objections to dyarchy could be minimized 
m practice to the point of safety. They retired to the 
fusion of Oxford, and in the old bursary of Trinity 
spent three days in a detailed discussion of Sir 
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the last member of the I.O.S. to hold the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal. As a member of the Council of 
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government of fengal on the principle of specific devolution, 
the term used in these discussions. Dyarchy, as we shall 
was a name applied to it later in India. So Sir William 
Duke produced a scheme, which was printed and circulated 
to the members of the gathering. With a workmanlike plan 
Uifm ttem they were then in a position to consider how 
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Wiltijkm (iriift , Thi* draft \vm thi'ii rojiiplet^dy rrcast 

by t!!^ autlifir id t hd light of thiN ilim'UKWon. 

§ M, With tin- roHuitn ho n-ufln’d iunl <>ndH>(lh'fl in thn 
int'iiiiirantliim now lirat givnn to tho iniblic in tliin volmiK', it. 
in Hido to Hiiy thut nojio of Iho (^rottjt worn gnovtly omunotir<‘d. 
Tho lionf. thfil cotdil bo Haiti tif it wan that jvfti'r tho niimt. 
oarofn! iitmiyMiH ttf tho wit oaf ion nnubt during inonth« ftf 
tUHtniMHion, with tho iionl lorhuical information boforo tliom, 
thoy hati failod to diMoovor any Iohh dangomuH altoruativo. 
'{‘hiN osjM'i'ioiifo iH worth niontioning bocaoHO it wan aftor- 
ward-H rojM'atod at ovorv aiagi', both in Imlia, anti whon tho 
Itofortn Hill oanio ii|i for iinai oxaniination by fhn IinjaTial 
(tovornuK'nt , and by tho .bant t'onimittoo of bordn aiui 
('onuintOH in bondon. Kvory roHjioiiHiblo gnmii of advinotH 
in turn folt ita novelty and iln dangora. Hy Home of them it 
wan rojoi’lod with Hooniing finality. Hut wJion thoy oanmto 
oxamino the allornativoH. either to leave the Mitnalhm an it 
atoofi, or to einuige it on the line of other jirojuiHalH, the 
jlangerw incidental to all tlnwi conrai'H were fotmd to he even 
greater. Aa with the informal gathering in London in the 
early immlhH of lUltt, they were all, with the e.see{>tu>n of 
certain hend« «»f iirovincea, driven back, however reluctantly, 
to the conclusion that the mtvel exjKMiient of dyarchy was 
the least dangerons of the stiggestions atlvaiiced. 'I’hn 
alliWliative jwoposal td the heads of provinces wnis examined 
with the utnmst solicituile by latrd Selborne's t'ommitleo 
in the light of evidemai in ita favour given by one of its 
authors, and was finally rejiKited as involving in a worse ami 
more insidious f<»rm the {irinei|i^t of dualism aHegtai as an 
ob|wtlt»u to tho scheme embodietl in the Bill Iwforo 
I'arliamnnt. 

f m. lit the orditiary course tho stduune as formulated 
in the tluko Memorandum waa int<«ided for otruulation 
amongst the Hound Table grou|)s in various parla of the 
British Commonwealth for study and oritioism. The results 
of their labours would then have been sent to mo and used 
in my treatment of the Imprial problem on Its Indiati side. 
In tins cMe the document, like others previously oiroulaled 
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Willifun l)nk<’V (ira{!, Th«* draff waH then coinpiek'Iy rfH-ast 
f»y ifn aullutr in fho liKltt of thin dincu«nio!i. 

§ If. With tho roHulfH no rcnclu'd tuid <>ndii>dH'd in thn > 
incnuirandiim now fiiNt. givon to (ho puiilic in thin vuliimo, it 
i.H Hikfo li» Miy that nonn of ll»' gron]* wora grout ly ('niunourod. 
'rim liont. tlial fotdil ho naid of it wan fiinl aft or tin' niont 
raroful lUKiiyoin of !!»• nituafioii minh^ during inontiiM of 
dincuHNion. with th<' lu'Hf lorimiral informal ii»n la-for*' thorn, 
thoy had failo«l to dtwovor any Iohh dungorouH altoruutivo. 
TIum oHjJorioju'o iH worth nionfioning iiocaoHO it wan uftor- 
wanl.H ri'jH'utod at ovorv ntago, hoth in India, and when tin* 
Uoform Util oatno tip for final oxaniination hy tho Imporial 
(lovorniiK’nl . and liy tlm .loint t'ornmittoo of (amlH and 
Cianmonti in honilon. Kvory ronjittiiHihlo gi'«m|i of adviniTH 
in turn foH itn novolty ant{ itn dangorn. Hy Nomo of thorn it 
wan rojootod with w’ofning tinality. Hut whon fitoy oatno lo 
oxamino Iho alltuiuitivon, oilhor lo loavo tho nittiafioti tin it 
ntood, or to otuuigo it on tiio lino of otJior projtoHtiln. tfii' 
datigorn inoidonttd to all thono ootirnon woro fotnul to ho ovon 
groator. An with tim infttrma! gathoring in Londmi in iho 
oarly iimnthH of lUlH, thoy worn all, with tin* oxoojilion of 
oortain fiondH ««f |irovinoon, drivmi hark, h<m‘«Vi*r rohirtantly, 
to tiio rojirluaion that tlio nox'ol osjaaliont of dyarrhy xva« 
tiio ioHHt daiigoroiw of tint aiiggontiotiK atlvaiHtoih 'I’ho 
alliwiiativo proptwal of tho hoiMlH of provinooH wiwt oxamimsi 
with tiio utmost uoliritudo !>y laird Solhorno'B t 'oinmitleo 
in tho light of ovhU'iiro in itH favottr gix'on iiy oim of it« 
luithorH, and waa liniUly rojootwl iw involving in a worno an«{ 
inoro iiiHidiouB form tho prinoip^i of duaUatn allogtai aa an 
ohjootion to tho arhonio omhodiod in tho Bill Iroforo 
Parliamont. 

I III. In tho ortlinary rnnrao tho or homo m formulatod 
in tho Uuko Momorandiun wiut iuttmdod for olruulation 
aaiOTigtit tho ttcmnd Tahto gron|» in varioua parta of tho ^ 
Britbh (Jommonwoalth for atudy and oritiobm. Tho roBulta 
of thoir labours would thon havo Inton Hunt to mo and uaod 
iti my troatment of tho lm|>orial problem on its Indian aide. 
In tiu» ($m» the dooumont, like other* previously oiroulat«i 
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under the title of Round Table studies, would gradually 
have acquired a semi-public character. 

In view of references made to this scheme by an 
official witness before the Joint Select Committee,^ it is 
as well to state why it never became public in this 
manner. Speaking in the House of Lords on December 12, 
1919, Lord Crewe said. 



‘ I hope I am committing no breach of confidence — and 
I do not know whether I very much care if I am— in saying 
that I know from personal knowledge that before Lord 
Chelmsford went out to India in 1916 he had become clearly 
<mnvine^ in bis own mind, from conversations he had had 
with those competent to give opinions and from his own 
refiections on the matter, that it would be necessary at 
once to make an amouncement of the character which was 
made in 1917— namely that this country was looking forward 
to an advance in India with responsible government as 
the goal.’ 

Lord Chelmsford was anxious before making such 
aniMwmcement to have in his mind some clear idea of the 
obliges required to give effect to it. While he was governor 
New South Wales, a Round Table group had been formed 
at Sydney, and hearing that this organization in London 
was stBd 3 ?iEg the question of India he courteously asked to 
see the r^ulte. This was just after the completion of 
Sr William Duke’s first draft. From Lord Chelmsford’s 
reqiwst it was clear that he looked on the problem as one 
wfeh rwjuired his early attention, and the meeting at 
Oxford felt that he might be embarrassed by the circulation 
at this Juncture of novel ideas which they themselves 
r^^ded as purely tentative. On my friends’ adAuce, 
I decided, th^efoie, not to circulate the memorandum to 
the Bouud TaWe groups, but merely to communicate it 
when Eomed in tte light of the discussions at Oxford to 
Lowi CSiei^ficud in r^ponse'to Ms request. 

N the Bmaafime I had come to realize that any 
■with Indian side of the Imperial 
Asto 8dect Con&mttee on tU Government of India 
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under the title of Round Table studies, would gradually 
have acquired a semi-public character. 

In view of references made to this scheme by an 
official witness before the Joint Select Committee/ it is 
as well to state why it never became public in this 
manner. Speaking in the House of Lords on December 12, 
1919, Lord Crewe said, 

‘ I hope I am committing no breach of confidence — a,nd 
I do not know whether I very much care if I am ^in sa^dng 
that I know from personal knowledge that before Lord 
Chelmsford went out to India in 1916 he had become clearly 
convinced in his own mind, from conversations he had had 
with those competent to give opiiuons and from his OAvn 
refieclions on the matter, that it would be necessary at 
once to make an announcement of the character which was 
made in 1917— namely that this country was looking forward 
to an advance in India with responsible government as 
the goal.’ 

Lord Chelmsford was anxious before making such 
announmment to have in his mind some clear idea of the 
changes required to give effect to it. While he was governor 

New South Wales, a Round Table group had been formed 
at Sydney, and hearing that this organization in London 
was studying the question of India he courteously asked to 
the rasulfe. This was just after the completion of 
& WBliam Duke’s first draft. From Lord Chelmsford’s 
reqwst it was clear that he looked on the problem as one 
wMeh rM|uked Ms early attention, and the meeting at 
Orfwd felt that he might be embarrassed by the circulation 
at tMs juncture of novel ideas which they themselves 
r^rded as jmrdy totative. On my friends’ advice, 
I decided, thmfore, not to circulate the memorandum to 
the Eound Table groups, but merely to communicate it 
wi^ le^^d in the li^t of the discussions at Oxford to 
Locd C^^mshud in response* to his request. 

§ 1#. in the meaalim® I had come to realize that any 
att^ to tei Mth ^ Indian side of the Imperial 
Bdect Committee oil Ae Oovernment of India 
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witlionf wcoinj^ tin* rnndifinuM fur mynt'lf would }»• 
(lanjjt'rnuH utid fihHunl, I ducidod tu truai atiy (■nnrluwj)nH 
roachi^l in Ihu niaiun'r diwriln'd hh merely jm'jwirat.nry tf» 
It i<f»tdy of Jlu’ fat'fH at firai hand. So ininirdiaf cly aftor 
tfsf tHford iMu'ctin^ 1 left Huglanil ffir Italia via Caiiadn, 
Xi'W Zealand, and AttNfralift, wiliiont wading to nee the fitial 
draft t»f the memoraiidtiin na reviaed i>y Sir William Duke. 
It wan <iiH[iat<diod to Lord t'helmnford iti May fUHL attd 
reaehed me in Caiiatla later. Wheti in H(J“ Mr, Montagu's 
vinit t<» Jiidia wan juinoimeed. am! provineijil govenimentH 
were anked to prejatre their projto.salH. the memorandum 
wan reprinted hy the Dovernnumt of India and eiretthite<l 
with other papers for their information. It eame to he 
known in olheint eireles an tin* Dnk«* .Ms'inoranrlum. hut has 
never heeti puiilished in any form. It U here plaeed on 
reeord as the first paper it! which the pritn-iple utsderlying 
the jiresent constitution of India was reiluced to tangiftle 
shapi'. 

S l“, The manner in whieh this prineiple was evo!ve<l in 
the private stttdies of a few individuals has been the suhjeet 
of Korne eritieism whieh was voieed hy {'ohuiel Vate in 
the House of Commons atui also hy Lcml AmpthiU in the 
House of Lor<ls. <>»i Deeemtu'r Ih. IttHt, Lord Anspthill 
remarked ; 

‘Tile ineredihfe fnet is that, hut for the ehiitute visit 
to India of a glohe tndling doetriniiire, with a jamitive 
mania for eonstitufion mongering, nolHaly in the world 
would ever have thought of so jMHUiUar a notion as that of 
“ Dyarehy ", Ami yet the .loint CommittiH' tells us in an 
airy manner that no hotter plan can he eoneeived.’ 

A careful study of the re|K>rt may suggest that the eotn- 
mltttw tleserves this reproach less than its critie, Kvidem^e 
was taken ujKm every as]K«0t of the problem, and subsinpieiit 
debates In the House showed tliat the opinions of members 
hiwl lH«*n ehanged in the prwtess. It is diflicuit to eoneeive 
inquiriiai more searohing and impartial than those to whieh 
the prineiple of tlyarohy was sulnnitti*d. Whether it j)r(»vldes 
a real solution ex^Kirienee atone can show. It must first 
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problem withotii seeitig the rnndifinuM fur mynelf would be 
dfUiKeroUH and iibHiird, ! <leeided to treat any (’oneluaionH 
reaeh(H{ in the maimer dew'ribed hh merely prejniratory to 
a idndy of the fai’in at firwi hand. So immediately after 
the tlxford meeting 1 left Kiiglaml for India via Carnuln, 
Xe\v Zealand, and AttHtraiia, witliont waiting toaeethe final 
draft of the memoratulnm an reviaed by Sir William Duke. 
It wan <iiHpat«‘hed to Lord t'helmnford in May IHHl. and 
reaehed me in Canada later. When in lUl” Mr, Montagu e 
vinit to India vvaa annonneed. and jirovim-ial government n 
were anked to prepan* their propoHaln, the memorandum 
WHH reprinteil by tin* tJoverumeut of India and eireulateil 
with otlier papern for their iiiforuiatiou, It eanu* to be 
known in oHieia! eireh'M an tin* |)nk«* .Memoranrhnn. Imt haa 
never lieen publirlietl in any form. It in here plaeed on 
reeord iiH the firat pafM'r in whieh the prineiple undi‘rlying 
the prerent eonriitufion of India wan reduced t<t tangible 
ahape. 

t} 1“, The manner in whieh thin prineiple waa evolved in 
the jirivate atudiea of a few individuala haa been the auhjeef 
of aome eritieiam whieh waa voiced by Colonel Yate in 
the Hotiae of Commoiia and alao hy Lord Amptldll in the 
Ifottae of Lortla. On Oeeember HI. luitt, laird Ampthili 
remarked : 

‘Tile inertulible faet ia tliat, but for the ehiince viait 
to India of a glob«* trotting doetrinaire, with a |Kmitive 
mania for eonatitiitiou mongering, nobo<ly in the world 
W'oiitd ever have thought of ao iHauiliar a notion aa that of 
*' Dyarehy And yet the Joint CommittiHi tella «a in an 
airy manner that no better plan i-an be etmeeive*}.’ 

A careful atudy of the rejiort may auggcat that the com- 
mittiH* deaervea thia reproach leaa than ita critic. Evidence 
waa taken u|Km every aa]Kict of the problem, andaubaeqHenl 
dobatea in the Htmae ahowed that the opiniona of membera 
hml lM«*n changed in the prmieaa. It la difflenit to conceive 
inqwirim more aearohing and impartial than thoae to which 
the principle of dyarchy waa aubmitted. Whether it providea 
a real aolution ex|j«rienee alone can abow. It muat tlrot 
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be tried ; it is to be tried ; and its warme,«t «ili 

wisely hold their judgement in rtuHpen.Hi' till that truii i-* 
complete. The point which eriticH like l.nrel .\inpthill lievi- 
to face is that a succossion of imiuirieH have led to the 
I same point. So far as human intelligeiu'e has beeti able 
to foresee, in advance of further experience, the |irinci|i|p 
of dyarchy is the necessary outeoiue of t }»« posit imi ii.h -.taied 
in the pronouncement of August H)I7, For the jmrpo«o of 
the private inquiry above described, the principle of that 
pronouncement was assumed in Htiri, and my own opninm 
is that any other set of inquirers, in sj'eking att answi'r to 
the question framed in this manner, would have reached 
and formulated the principle of dyarchy as the iibvioii« 
solution. What matters, when a principle is suggesiinl, 
not whether it is now or old, still less %vlHt was the lirst to 
suggest it, but whether it is applicabii' to the jiroblein in 
hand, or in plain words, whether the jtritu-iple is a real om- 
The only final and conclusive test is t« try it in [waetiee. 
But no pains should be spared to detect counterfeit principles, 
not only before they are tried, but Imfore the public is askwl 
to consider them. An invention ahoulti ntet U* pliM’ed nn 
the market until it has been tested by every exfMalient 
available to the inventor. And one teat is always avuilable 
to those who advocate principles embixlieci in phrases. 
Their first business is to ask themselvtw how the prineiple 
would work out when applied in practice. Anti the anstter 
should always be reduced to writing ; for tt» iwtiinate 
correctly the products of his own brain the thinker must 
make them objective. What right, for inatanoe, has any one 
to air a phrase like ‘ self-determination ’ m a principle of 
political conduct, until he has asked hlntMlf how he woiihl 
apply it to oases like Ireland, Ulster, the Aalanil Islamls, 
Newfoundland, Egypt, or the Southern State* in the time 
of Lincoln ? Submitted to these teitiii the phraiie wotiltl Im 
found to beg two questions in m many word*, whether the 
community in question is a separate pditioal unit, wid if 
so whether it is entitled to determine lusuea aflbeting other 
pohtioal units as well as itself. It pre»«mi* the right td 
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be tried ; it is to bo tried ; und its vv.irmot<t uill 

wisely hold their judgomont in HUHpi'ii.Ht' fill tiwl friHi i-* 
complete. The point whicli critics like Lonl Amf.tlnll In.vr 
to face is that a succossion of iiKiniries have li-d t.. the 
same point. So far as human inleiligeiu'e has been able 
to foresee, in advance of fuHlier exjierienee. the iinmaplp 
of dyarchy is tho necessary outcome of l hi* poHition a** *4t 
in the pronouncement of August HUT, Hor the jmrpo«e of 
the private inquiry above described, the pritii iple of that 
pronouncement was assumed in Htl.'l, atid my ovvij ojuiuon 
is that any other sot of inquirers, in seeking an aiiHwer to 
the question framed in this manner, would have ri’aehed 
and formulated the principle of dyarchy as the i.hvenm 
solution. What matters, when a imneiple is suggested. 
not whether it is now or old, still less who was the Urst f<< 
suggest it, but whether it is applicable to the problem in 
hand, or in plain words, whether the principle is a real mu* 
The only final and conclusive test is to try it in practice. 
But no pains should be spared to detect counterfeit principle*, 
not only before they are tried, but before the (mlilic is askini 
to consider them. An invention should not Ih* placmi on 
the market until it has been tested by every exjMHlieni 
available to the inventor. And one tost is always available 
to those who advocate principiM embtxliedl in phrases. 
Their first business is to ask themselvtw how the prineiple 
would work out when applied in practice. And the answer 
should always be reduced to writing ; for to iwtiniate 
correctly the products of hk own brwj the tWiikw must 
make them objective. What right, for instance, has any one 
to air a phrase like ‘ self-determination ’ m a |ifinol|»le t»f 
political conduct, until he has asked himsolf how he wontd 
apply it to oases like Ireland, Ulster, the Aalanil Island*. 
Newfoundland, Egypt, or tho Southern Stat« in the time 
of Lincoln ? Submitted to theae teste the phrase would Iw 
found to beg two questions in m many words, whethwr the 
community in question k a separat# polltloal oidl, and If 
so whether it is entitled to determiim Issue* affeotiti| other 
political units as weE as itseE. It pw»wm«!i the right ol! 
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mfh to (}o US ho jiloaHCH. rogardloHH of tho couHoquonco to 
othorH. rodiUM'S tho world to anan-hy, Hirikox at tho prinriplo 
of froialom. and is in a word no prinojjilo at all. Bofon' 
ptdilicjHtH advocato tho righta of man, at loant lot them 
frami' a Meh<>dule of thoao right a. What precipitatt' of 
geiuiim’ principle would f*reHid<-nl Wilson have foumi at 
the bidtoni of hia fourteen [tointa, had tliey first been aub- 
mitterl to this acid teat V How often at Paris iiuiat he have 
wialu'd tliat lie Ijad had them ri'viewed in the light of the 
faefca before tliey were stated ? Ueluetanee to face the 
labour involved in seeing how phrases sort, with facts is 
responsible for human misery beyond measure. ‘ A froward 
retention of eu.alorn ' is no greater impediment to progress 
than hypnotic eatchwiirds clues patently false which lead 
whoh' nations into ijuagmires. 

§ IH. Hut wherever new ideas relate to projects of eonstitu* 
tional reform, which cannot be brought into operation until 
reduced to the form of laws, the preliminary tests open to 
inquirers an* far more <>ffective. 'I'he first of thesi' tests 
is to sw whetlier a sehemi* of reform can be drafted on the 
principle pmposetl. 'I’he siH'ond is to see whetln'r tlie scheme 
wilt htiar drafting into a Bill. As readers of this vohnne will 
BOO, Bt»mo care was taken to apply the first of thest* tests, 
and also to sih’ that the facts were stutUed with some 
thoroughness. Ami not until this had been done were any 
rwults offered for publit^ criticism. If any apology is due 
for these schemes it is not to Lord Ampthill, but rather 
to the pulilic, that they were not liefore pulilication reduced 
by a legal draftsman to legislative form. 'I'Ih* excuse must 
be that events were moving so rapidly that time wiu» never 
available for this test. 


If 

I Itt. I wont to India to gather information and eoUeot 
some friends, British ami Indian, to join in tlmso studies 
as in the Dominiom, No idea of taking part in its contro- 
versies while there iiad entered my head. I'ho event was 
otherwise, and A LtUer to Iht Projaf* of Indio (Paper 11) 
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«w}i tn do UK ho |(h’ancH, rogardlcHH of tho OfuiHoqiionco (o 
othorH, rediicoK t ho world t<t anarchy, airikf'H at tho prinripio 
of fn'odom, and in in a word no principle at all. Hoforo 
puhlicifitrt advocate the righta of iiian, at least lot them 
frami' a schedule of those rights. What preci[titato of 
genuine principle would President Wilson have found at 
tlu' bottom of his fourteen [joints, had they first he«-n sub- 
mitted t<j this acid test ? How often at Paris tiiust he Imve 
wished that he lunl had them reviewj'd in the light <if the 
facts before they were stjited? Ueluctimce to face the 
labour involved in seeing how phrases sort, with facts is 
responsible for human misery beyond measure. ‘ A froward 
rntentiou of eustom ' is no greater impediunuit to [jrogress 
than hypnotie catelnvords clues patently false whi«’h lead 
wluile nations into i|uagmires. 

§ IH. Hut whereviT new ideas relate to projeets of constitu- 
ti<ma! rehirm. whieh ejuuujt be brought into oju'rjdion until 
naluced ttj the form of laws, the preliminary tests ojien to 
inquirers are far more effective. 'I'he first of thesi* tests 
is to sw whetlier a scheme of rt'form can Imj drafted {sn the 
principle pnvposetl. I’he st'eniui is to see whether the scheme 
wilt boar drafting irsto ji Bill. As readers of this Vfjlume will 
800 , Ht»mo caro was taken in apply tho first of these t«j«ts, 
atid also to se(j that the fat'ts wore sttuUed with some 
thoroughness. Atul not until this had been done wert' any 
rwults offered for publie crltieism. If any apjjlogy is «lm» 
for these stdiemes it is not to Lord Ampthill, but rather 
to the public, that they were not In'fcjre ptiblication reduced 
by a legal draftsman to legislativo form, 'i’he excuse must 
bo that events wore nuiving at) rapidly that time was never 
availablo fur this test. 


n 

§ Itt. 1 wont to India to gather information and coUeot 
»ome friends, British ami Indian, to join in thttso studies 
a* in tho Dominiow. No idea of taking part in its oontro- 
vorsies whiio there liad entered ray head. 'I'ho event was 
otimrwiso, and A LtHer to thu PmjAe of India (Paper 11) 
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is here reprinted to explnin the reaM.n, A privaf.- i.-tn 
I had written was ahstraef<'<l luid aiiirly rirniidt «'il ui fl| 
crowds attending the Indian Xaliona! r.«nKr.'« (uel ili 
All-India Muslim League at Luekmnv in fhe la-i .lav*. . 
1916. The puldieation of tiiis lei ter miM-d a uhi. 

raged for months in the press juid the legisluiive n.uu. ili 
and was even the suhjetd of cpiest iotjs in the . 

Commons. 1 decided to wait till the storm Inul hl.oi 
itself out, and then to place all the fuels on re. on! wit h sm- 
completeness as to make supertiuiius any fiiiiher referi'im 
to these personal questions. This aecounts for the *ti.nn’w Ini 
meticulous character of the tiarrative eiiiiluini'il m the lir.i 
part of this paper. 

§20. There were, however, things to he said w hn li. hd 
to the seclusion of a private student. I slunild nut have hee 
called upon to say while in India. l*!uee»l us 1 now ««« h^ 
the controversy under an ohligation *if mhlressing evi-r^ 
man who could read English on questions jH'rsoiud to nn «eli 
I felt that those things should l»e said, if only in tvm 
public attention to the isHues which reitlly mutteriHl n 
a critical moment. With that ohjwt in view the Intler imf 
of this paper was written. 

§ 21. If this private letter had not Iwn altstniHeui am 
published it is highly probable that 1 ahrniSiI tiave hd 
India as I intended, without taking any \mtt in the tnm 
troversies then distracting the country. My n 

Indian government privately circulate would waiveli 
have attracted public notice. The rtwnltw when afterward 
published in England would probably have come tm» lah 
to affect practical issues, so rapid bad been the» tnovemeni 
of events. As it was, the publicity tewed upoti me by ihi 
controversy led to a demand for these atui^ea pmter thal 
I could meet by private droulation, with the rwMill tha 
I had to reprint and place them on puhlte mie. Thej 
attracted :the attention of British and Indiaii moiliswitwi ii 
Beng^-,^-«ho invited my sasktanoe in framing a leheme te 
submisrioa to the Secretary of State. I irim then tnkcd ij 
defend the scheme. 4n a series of lettewi. The i«e!«i4o« cj 
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is here reprinted to explnin the reaM.n, A privaf.- i.-tn 
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part of this paper. 
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the controversy under an ohligation *if mhlressing evi-r^ 
man who could read English on questions jH'rsoiud to nn «eli 
I felt that those things should l»e said, if only in tvm 
public attention to the isHues which reitlly mutteriHl n 
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§ 21. If this private letter had not Iwn altstniHeui am 
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India as I intended, without taking any \mtt in the tnm 
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Indian government privately circulate would waiveli 
have attracted public notice. The rtwnltw when afterward 
published in England would probably have come tm» lah 
to affect practical issues, so rapid bad been the» tnovemeni 
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thin in llio Hc>ri<'H is thus lU'rossiiry to oxpliun tho 

cimmctor of thost' which followed ii. 

For ssHivciiicncc of rcfcrcnc«> a copy of t he nnmifesto as 
settled hetween the Imlian Nafioiuii ('ongress atid the 
All itulia Muslim laavgue at. faicknow iu Decemher Htlfi is 
appended to this pajxT. 

Ill 

§ 22. When I came to India I was fidly prepared to 
find reasons wliy a line of constitidiona! development., 
which had everywhere else led ti» a <Iendloek might still 
he the heat under Indian conditions, I was e<iuaiiy prepared 
to find the ohjectioim t<i dyarchy raised in Knglaijd and 
reinforceil with imm<'ns<> detail atid knowhsige in liulia, 
\ver<' inth*ed iiisnperahle, It. was nothitig hut a theory upmi 
which t(» eoiiduet researdi. But six months of imjntry 
on the spot only eoidirmed the emivietifai tiiat a farther 
advance on the path traeed hy the Minto Morh’V ndorms 
w«m!il lead to <lisaster. Aiul no one was al>le to sttggest 
an alternative less dangerous or diflieult than dyarehy. 

'ritesti ijujnessions were at lengt.!» Itrtaight to a head in 
a tong conversation 1 hn«l with Mr. Hhupentlru Nath Hasu, 
when tlie IticUan Begislativa^ (’minei! of whu'h he was a 
memher was in sesshir} at Delhi. He was one td tin' autiiors 
of the Congress League seheme a<iopted at Luekjutw iti 
the previous Deeemher, in which the Nationalists called 
for a declaration that self-government was tfie goal of Itritisli 
policy in liulia. and defined the steiis whii’h they aski'd 
should he taken ns the logical outcome of llio Minto Morley 
reforms, My ease was that if the Congress and League 
meant responsible government, their seheme was a step 
in the opiKJsite direotion. I tluni suggestinl the pritunple 
of dyareliy and sketched a scheme for applying it. 

1 23. Mr. Basu wiw unconvinced, but afterwards put 
a question in a it*tt«»r which decided me to reduce the 
argument to writing, for eritioism hy the various friends 
with whom I had tliscussiKl it. For the reasons given above 
I was not at lilHirty to circulate the Duke Memorandum. 

A 
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this paiH'r in tin* sorics is thus in'rossiiry to (‘xphiin tin> 
rimniffor of thos(> \viii<'h fj»llo\v<‘(l ii. 

For I’onvf'itionct' of n'f<>ronc«> a copy of t he manifesto as 
settleit l«’t\v<*eii the Italian Niatioiiai (*onf;resH ami tlie 
All Itulia Muslim League at. Ltieknow in Deeemht'r Htlti is 
appended to this paper. 

Ill 

§ 22. When 1 came to Itidia I was fully prepared to 
find reasons why a line of const it iit iottal development, 
which had every wIh’Hi t>lsci led to a deadlock might still 
la* the Uest utider Indian conditions, I was equally prepared 
to find the ohjections to dyarchy raised in F.ngland and 
reinforced with immeiisi' detail atid knowledge in Intlta, 
W(‘re indeed insiiperahle. It was nothitig hut a the<try upon 
wliich to conduct research. But six months of impury 
on the spot only ccmfirmi'd the convict icai that a further 
advance oti the path trace<l hy the Minto Morley refttrms 
woulil lead to disaster. An«l no oiu' was aide to suggest 
an alt(>rtiative less dangerous or diflieult tiian dyarchy. 
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But I now had sufficient knowledge of I he syNli'in < 
government in India, and in particular of ita fnia'ham«« 
in the United ProvinecH, to enable me to forinulnte » eclu-iii 
in terms of that ])r<)vince. For much «»f the inhirmatio 
afterwards embodied in Ihvjx'rs IV. V, and VI waa alre«M) 
collected in my notes. Warned by jireviiuis rujH'rieni' 
I drafted the scheme in the form of a letter to Mr, Has 
as a recognized nationalist letwler, ami proposed in the lett< 
to circulate it to others, so that any one into whosn hanii 
it fell might see that no object wjw* in view other ihn 
dispassionate study by all parties ecmeenietl. 

§ 24. In this letter the argument in favour of d»rm 
inquiry by parliamentary committiHia was first develn{H'i: 
The word ‘dyarchy’ also ap|M»af« for the first time * Tl| 
credit of finding this singularly apt name ft»r the printupl 
was duo to a member of the (Jovernment of Indin, tlul 
eminent scholar Sir William Meyer, had jMisiie«f im 
currency in official circles as a term indirmting a pHneipl 
which found little acceptance. Here It has met with sum 
disfavour at the hands of politioiana and writers in the jin*si 
It appears in Murray’e diotionary as a recogniwi wi»rt 
Professor Oman inform^ the Houae of Uommons tlm 
Mommsen coined it, and pleaded that jourtialisls anti th 
clerks of parliament should mtm to spell It with an 
without regard to its derivation from the Orwek word* hi 
and apxi The word Is just m sound m monarehy Ihoug 
not of course its correlative, Attompte have a!*** lieeii maij 
to appropriate the term to the Montagu-Uholmiilord iwhemi 
In these papers where it first appeared In print I w*« eawd, 
to use it to signify the principle in dlatinelion from my i 
the schemes in which it it embodied. In pdiWad dlMoiuMiia 
precision of lan^age ia a pabMo interwt of pmtor ifttpoi 
ta^e than spelling,' smd the writer who dmt u*m a term | 
ppnt may lay some olAa tO Emit iti meanlni. Throuahm' 
these p^, mostly. writtm Wore the word w^ wed t 

Thioh, as. I repeatedly Mgiid, wlthi ^ 
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(imhodit'd in any nntnhor of dilTorciit. HchomcH. Confiision 
wilt ho rtavod hy i^oiioral aj^roonu'nt. to uho it, in t.iiis way 
ami in no othor. 

§ 2r>. In rovining tho. rongh tlraft of tho hdtor to Mr. BaHii 
I mUHt, acknnwlodgo t,ho doht owod to tho advico of 
Sir Valontino (!hiro!, of Mr. VV. M. Haih\v, tho prownit 
Finanoo Mornhor of tho (Jovornmont of India, than Ohiof 
( bmrniHHionor of Ihdhi, and alao of tht* otlioor at that timo 
hia p<»rHonal aKHintant,. 'I’hia ia not, to May that aTi.y of thoH<i 
gontlomon acoopttal tln^ [trinciplo an tho right or iiuhunl 
a poKKihIo road t(» roform, Mr. Hiiiloy'M viow, whicdi waK 
Hharod hy t,ho othorn. wan that, aa t.lu* only viaihU^ altortiativo 
to tho Minto -Morh'V jiriuciplo it ought to n«'oivo tin' rnoHt 
carofiil ('samination. for which pnrposo it innHt firnt Iio put 
into a worktnanliko Hhapo. In preparing tho final draft 
tlrny gfivo tho author, who w'aw, and Htiil in, a uovioo in 
Indian affairH, tho kind of aHHiHtainio wiiich only tnon with 
oxfM'rionoo of a lifotimo hohind thorn cajj rondor. 

In Mtiulying tin' niochanicH of g«>vornmont 1 had from tho 
natiiro «jf tlio tiano to roly largely oji information fiiriUMhial 
hy Indian divil SorvantM whet aro jnaHtorK of tho Hubjoct. 
Olflaials had every roiUion to regard me much an the AgentH 
of tho (Company in the t'ighteonth t'cntury regarded an 
interloper. Yet at every turn mefnhers rif tluK body, ho 
often reproHonted tut an (mgitie of pure reaction, placed their 
knowknlge and Horely-htmlemul time at the Korvioe of tho 
tank upon which I wa« engaged. Without that 04<8iKtauco 
neither thiH letter nor the four paiHira which follow it ctniid 
have brnm preiiaretl ; and thiH wa« conHpicmouMly true of 
tho Joint AtldresH drafttni in (Calcutta. The point jk not 
how far membent of tho servloo agreed with the dootrinoH 
Bot forth hi these papera, though Bome of thorn afterwards 
cam® to do no. Tho point is that they thought that the»o 
dootrinoH, however contrary to their own idow or profoB- 
Blonal lntor«it8, ought to be oonBidered on their meritH, 
and willingly afforded tho aBHiMtanco, information, and advico 
without wMoh the writer could Bcarooly have given thorn 
a shape which dworved »uoh oonaideration. 
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§ 26. Again and again fears have been expressed to me 
by my Indian friends that the reforms wiU be rendered 
abortive by the powerful hostility of the Indian Civil 
Service. The spontaneous loyalty shown by its members 
to the cause of candid inquiry in advance is surely the best 
answer to those fears. They laboured to secure an authorita- 
tive judgement on merits and facts, even though that 
judgement might prove contrary to their own. That such 
men should afterwards labour to nullify the judgement 
as delivered and ratified by supreme authority is contrary 
to nature. I do not hesitate to say that if once my Indian 
friends and those of the I.C.S. could come to see each other 
as they became known to me the Indian problem would 
be solved. My dearest wish was to leave gatherings in India 
where Indians, European officials, and business men would 
regularly meet in personal intercourse to thresh out the 
problems of the country in which they are all essential 
factors — ^that such meetings might be the rule, not contrary 
to rule. But in that hope I was disappointed. Men with 
the interests at heart not only of India but of the British 
Commonwealth, whose differences lie in words rather than, 
in things, are kept apart by a cloud of misapprehension. 
It is jaerced at points by individuals whose friendship and 
mutual esteem bring them together. And in good time the 
doud will disperse and reveal three orders of men to each 
othOT in their taie character of alhes and friends. Between 
all that is best of the British in India and of Indian nation- 
alism there rmnains no wall but only the phantom of a wall, 
which will pr^ntly vanish. 

§27. The letter was dispatched to Mr. Basu early in 
AjmL A number of copies were then typed and sent for 
mtieism to various friends, British and Indian. But the 
apphcations for further copies became so numerous that it had 
to ho pointed after the circulation of Paper IV in its original 
foKBa; l^^IV was originally called ‘ Indian Studies No. 1 
■ So. life 'letter when printed was called ‘Indian Studies 
- Hq. 2 » These niunhers have no further significance, so the 
letter is ^^poimted in the order in which it was composed. 
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( 'onnnnits oti IIh' hiUrr Io My. /Ihiipriiilrit Hd-iii 

§ 2s. In the months following th<' <-irculation of this lofitT 
volunn-H of crifu’istn worts rt'ctsivod frttni t hosts tt» wliom it. 
was stmt, in -fnly a snlfct.ittn wiis iimtlc from tiio mass anti 
printi'fl, with tho profatory noto which ajtpcars on p. 12r), 
for cirtmlation to fritsmls who had laUim this trouhlo. 'Phis 
circiilatiou imvcr ti«>k plact', hnt cttpios as well u.s the original 
h‘t4.or wort' hofortt tht' hulian anti provincial govormnonts, 
anti Mr. MtmtJigt! after his arrival. 'Phe ftittire sintleiit of 
Indian rt'forins will find nt'arly twery point afti'invards 
disensHt'tl in otlicial papers rnisetl hy the authors of these 
comnients. Tint principlt* of dyarchy had not. at thtt timo 
ht'ctnno a snhjet't. of pnhlic controvi>r.s\'. In these cirt'inn- 
Ktances and writing tt> one. wlm huti int oflieial cajiaeity 
tif any kintl it is probahit- tliat the writers e,\pre.ssed thi'ir 
tipinions with more tlt'tachmont than was pitssiltltt later 
in oflicial intpuries. 


l\', V, ami VI 

§ 2tt. As statetl above I luid tasilectod in rnttes a mass (»f 
iuformatittn on tlm Mlructnrt' of Intlian govenmumt. In 
May I Imgan ttj embody tht'm in metnoramhi w'hielg witon 
print.t'ti, wt'ft' eircnlatt'tl to the wide eirttht of friends from 
wlumi thti informatitm was tlrawn. 'Phey were ivsktsl to 
writtt their ettrH'ctionH and eominents on the blank leaves 
with which the {(rinttal pagrw were interleaved. 

I ;m>, 'I'he text tif these pajmrs as now printed dilTers 
t'onsitlerahly frtim that issued in UH7, ft»r the extsellent 
tpiality of nuH'h tif tiie eoriitJient receivetl eoinjMilled whtile- 
Side rttvishm. 'Phe eorreetions have btsiii timbodietl hi thtt 
text, anti tltt» etimments sti far as ptissibhi have btHiii given 
III thii ftiotiwites aiul ap|Hmtiieiw. 'Phe assistanoti tif Ltirtl 
Moston in revishig the proofs tif Nti, IV, whiefi largely 
rolates to the Unitetl Provinoes, of whieh he was then 
lieut.-CJoverimr, must gratefully aekntiwletlgetl, 

I 31. Oflicial literature concerning India is most volw- 
miuoua. But because it is all written by exficrta for experts 
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< 'nmnirnls i))i tkr Lrltrr ta Mr. Ilhiipnnlrit Xfitli lidsii 
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opinions wiili more <hd.achment than was possitile later 
in oilicial impuries. 


l\', V, and VI 

II ‘ill. As stated alaive I luid collected in notes a mass of 
information on the structunt of Indian government. In 
May I ln'gan to endunly thmn in memoraiuht which, when 
printed, wi'n* cinnilated to the wide circle of friends fnun 
whom the information was drawn. 'I’hey were asktsl to 
write their correetiuns and <’omm<nits cm the blank leaves 
with wliich tlm printed pagew were interleaved. 

§ ;M>. 'I'he text of these pajmrs as now printed rlifTers 
considerably from tliat issued in H>17, for the excellent 
(piality of inueh of tiie comment received oomjMdled wlude- 
sate nwisiim. 'I'he eomH!ti<mH luive bwm embodied in the 
text, and the eomments sts far as possilde have been given 
in the footnotes an<l apiHindiees. 'I’he assistanoe of Lord 
Meston in revisttig tlie protifs of Nt>, IV, which largely 
relates to the Unitwl Provijiees, of which he wm tlien 
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it is for the student, whose life h«s h.-n 

not equally informing. For one «hn.«. ->«.< e. 

is full of terms which contuin no cine lo .h.nr r..,d 

The Reports of the Royal Cmnmts^um -n Jn-, 

in 1909 and of the ('ivii S«-rviee C •..mm.-o.n ih..,..! h 

1917 covered the whole struetur*’ of Inilian 

Rrom a study of these volumes, however, the »*..uh 

find it difficult to get such a grasp of ll.e snl.je* t 

enable him to describe with insight a.ol booluv tin 

machinery of Indian government loan Kiigh^.li pnl.b. 

To this rule the Montagu-ChelmsfonI r«'|Mir« i« .» l<rillo*ni 
exception. But it was not nvailahle iIhui In m> «'Wi: 
experience I found that the only way to mastor tlo- | 

was by questioning the men wlm workf’*! tfie ni<'rh!uii«m 
And even so, as the notes to tht*se pajieD* show . » !»«’ »« « t.imii 
given are sometimes difficult to harnioiuzc , f"r prio ^ 
varies not merely in provinces hut nl«o in «io; 

districts. If those imirors have any value f«>r uftliuiirj 
readers it arises from the fact that they are not written bj 
an expert but by one who luul to discover the fii« i« ani: 
explain them to himself. They give, ns I hojs*. an inteUigitih 
and accurate picture of the system as it was ladon’ llni 
reforms were introduced. Much a pUduri’ is •divioustj 
necessary for an understanding of the ebanges ertwiiMl 


VII 

§ 32. On August 20, 1917, the fantoiia jiroiiwiineetMeiil »a^ 
made in the House of Commona, defining the goal of ltr)ti*f 
policy in India. The oj»mtive wcntla were ‘ 
government’, not ‘self-government*, m dnmaiuU’rl tiy thi 
Indian National Congrws and the Ail liitUiui Mualirii 
League. I had advooatod this ohange In A In lA« Pm/Ji 
of In&ia} lout there it no rwsoii to aup|}ttM that lire |win|iltl«i 
had been seen .by or had inawenced the anlhnni tif iW 
pronouhoement. The Im|)®rU ^biimt WM t|uit«i eafwhti 
of discovepng for its^ the dwapr of wlylig on » formnlj 

i 
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jKH’CjitahUi to tiu! vikfiouH partioH UdcuuKo it. coukl uhhIc 
to covor jK)U(n<^K whi(-h imd Hmlly little in {.‘(niitnon. 'Ilu^ 
Maine comrluMion arriv'ed at l>y ilifTerent jieopUi may he 
evidence that !»oth have lasen alilo to eoimider the (jiieHtion 
on itK ineritH. 

§ A Htaternent of policy at once final and ehnir whh 
ultimately fatal to any further nilvanee on the lineK of th«i 
Minto Morley refomiK, though NationaliHt kmderK w<?re 
alow to realize that its implicationH eonltl not he harmonized 
with their own KcheiiM*. 'I’he immediatt^ efTect, lunvever, 
waH a eontroverKy in the liritiMh aiul ln<iian proMH, conducted 
in Bengal with a hitt.i^rncHH etulangering pnhlic order, 
Diflerenetw are alwayn euMy to emphaMize, hut Moine moderate 
IndiaiiH and KngliMhmen deciilcd to attmnpt tlie more 
diflieult tank of finding matter for agreement. 'I'hey invited 
my aHMiHtance in ilraftiug a haaiH. 

§ .14. intimately twelve pointH of agreement were Mettled 
aiul Migned hy Mixtydour ICurojmanH and hy ninety IndianH. 
'riieHi^ together with an addreMH HUggewting in outline a «eheme 
of reformH haaeil on the twelve jatinta we«^ Huhmitted to the 
Viceroy and to Mr. Montagu on hi« arrival at Delhi. VVhen 
they came to C^ahmtta to receive dejnitationH, the attendance 
of the Mignatorioe wa« iuvitoil. The oeca«i<m wa« brightened 
by the gleam of humour, Meidom ahHont from Anglo-Indian 
Molemnities, and the wrik»r «till eherisheH the legend ofHeially 
hung on the wallnof the waiting-room™* MiBcellaneouB body 
of Indiani* and KurojasaiiB To no deputation at that 
moment could a greater compliment have Ikhui paid. 

To draft propoual* on the basiM of my previenw BtudleH 
was a Bimple task. The real a<ddovoment lay in the aigtia- 
turtiB obtained hy the authorn of the movement. 1 cannot 
from memory give a full lint of thoao who took part in the 
oonlomxom at Darjeeling and Calcutta where the twelve 
points were nettled. Sir Krishna Gupta, Mr. P. C. Mitter, 
Mr. 8. R. Da«, Mr. B. C. Mitttw, Dr. Suhrawardy, Mr. BiJoy 
Chatterjee, Mr. K. T. Pawl on the Indian side, and Mr. Arden 
Wood, Mr, Piokford, and Mr. Anderson on the Britkh side, 
were amongst the number. The present Lord Sinha, ws 
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to ilu* viiriouK partH*H ixa'-auHn ii 1 h^ uhhIc 

to covor jKiJieioH whii-fs iiacl miUy littio in (■(jiiitnon. 

Kamo ooneluHion arrived at l>y <IilToront. poopUi may h«i 
ovidoiu'o that both havo Iwon ahio to oonnidtir tho (jiioKf ion 
on itH moritH. 

§ :h'{. A Htatonmnt of poUc.y at onco final and chnir whh 
nltiinatoly fata! to aiiy furtlior advantai on tlio limw of t!i«i 
Minto Morh^y rohmuH, though NationaliHt kmdtsrK w<?rt^ 
h!ow to roalizo tliat itn implicatio»i« oonltl not \hi harmonizod 
with thoir own KolMuno. 'I’fm imnnxliato ofTrct, htjwovor, 
waH a oontrovorKy in tho HritsMli and Imlian proHH, conduotod 
in Bongal witli a hitt.(irin‘Krt ondangnring pid)lic ordor. 
Difli?rou(Hw am alwayw ('any to ompiniHixo, hut Komo nmdorato 
IndiaiiH and KngliMlimon dociilcd to Httomjit !l«i !nor<» 
din’unilt tank of finding niattor for agrwnu'Ut. 'riH'y invitod 
my HHKiHtanon in <lrafting a hawH. 

§ .14. lUtimatoly twrlvo pointK of agmoniont worn Kotthal 
aiul wigiM'd Isy Hixty-four KnroiMnmH and !ty ninnty liuliatiH. 
'I’lnw' t«»gothor witli ati iMldroKH Hiiggwting in outlino a wdiomo 
of mforniM l>a«od on tho twolvo jatinta wo«^ Huhnntto<i to tho 
Viooroy and to Mr. Montagu on hia arrival at l>plhi. VVJmn 
they name to Clahmlta to reeeive (bputationH, the attendanee 
of the idgriatorioB waH invito<l. The oecaaion wa« l>right«ned 
by the gleam of humour, aeidom ahaent from Anglo-lndiait 
Holemnitiea, ami tho writi>r atill oheriahea the legend oflioially 
hung on tho walla of the waiting-rt>om — ‘ Miaeellanooua laxly 
of Indiana and Kuro{xiana To no deputation at that 
moment oould a greater oomplimeitt have Ixxm paid. 

To draft propoaala on tho baaia of my provioua atudlea 
waa a aimplo taak. Tho rt*a! atddovemonfc lay In tho aigna« 
turoa (»btained hy the authora of the movemont. I cannot 
from memory give a full Hat of thaws who took part in tho 
oonferoneofi at Darjeeling and Calcutta where tho twolvo 
pointa wore aottled. Sir Kriahna Oupta, Mr. P. C. Mitter, 
Mr. 8. K. Dw, Mr. B. C. Mitter, Dr. Huhrawardy, Mr. BiJoy 
Chattorjoit, Mr. K. T. Paul on the Indian aide, and Mr. Arden 
Wood, Mr. Piokford, and Mr. Anderson on the Britbh «ide> 
were amoiigat the number. The proeent Lord Sinha, an 
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a member of the Govorumout . WHS 1 .. 
but hiB house at Darjeeling ailunh-.l h.m* -mI . 

for the first gatherings, ami tJie knowlea^r i.nun..- s„.l 
taet which he showed as their ehainnan lau Hi- r..nn.l.n..n. 
of their ultimate sueeess. in i.ndgmg th- «ulf 
Europeans and Indians, ('oloiiei I ugh r-N-s -t a i»-i u. 
genius for conciliation. He steered ih- .m.ve.n.nf o.ih 

consummate skill. , 

8 35. The original promoters d.-Hinni ti.at. rept-«-n!.i«.v.. 
members of all the races and religions e.,i,r..ri,.>.l di..n!.| 
have an opportunity of affixing their signatures is>|..re tb., 
•address was presented and publisheil. But t!'-.r 
was frustrated by the laxity whudi jmrvad-s iMir..|.-.Mi 
less than Indian circloH in that country. A nuinh-r . d 
were in circulation during the tliseussions. and Hi- i-i.!. 
was modified from time to time to meet ddii-uiti-s uo«. .l 
by this and that individual signatory, .An ohw.l.'ti- ...p\ 
was obtained and published hy a journalist, Th- i-rt 
agreed by the signatories had therefun’ to }«< piihh»li-d )<> 
them ; whereupon some spokesmen of the t’lmgrrss mi th- 
one hand and of the European Aastwiiition ott the ..th-r 
took it upon themselves to declare jamHlleally that 
of either body were precluded from signing th- addri-«*i 
whatever their private views might Im. Hut l.»r ihm 
incident the address might have reaoliecl llie Vteeroy aii«J 
Secretary of State with signatures from all j»ar!a of Imtoi 
and not merely from Bengal. But nothing could alter ilm 
fact that in a province where feeling was most at’utu llindnii, 
Moslems, and ChristiaM of both ractw hwl wwiu* logclhi’r 
on common ground in th® cause of hotter govnrnnicni f.m 
India, at the moment when Ruiwia Innl collajiswl. Hui 
Austrian armies were sweeping the Italiaiw ladorw 
and the fate of the British Caaimonwt»lth «mmI its ailiH 
hung in the balance. Such was the mumnnt chtawm to 
embarrass an attempt to find common grouiul for iwu 
sections of British subjeota who w«ro drlfHitg inUj 
antagonism. It oaimot be said too often that tUo kind «j 
journalism which in critical tunes refiiim to rw|i«wl iN 
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a member of the Government . wan unable t - -n;., il.e a. bin 

but his house at Darjeeling afifunied an nb'ai nn efu.K' pia. 
for the first gatherings, and the k.i.nvledge, f.rnu.e>n, and 
tact which ho showed as their elminnan laid the Inundat,..,,. 
of their ultimate success. In bridging the «utf »..a«.a-n 
Europeans and Indians, I’nlonel Pugh reve.ded a 
genius for conciliation. He steered Urn nievein.-ni «nh 
consummate skill. 

§35. The original promoters desinil that repri'^enf atue 
members of all the races and religums .a.n.erned 
have an opportunity of aftixing their signatures l-eb-re th„ 
address was presented and pubUshtHl. Uni llu-ir 
was frustrated by the laxity which jmrvarleit Knr..j.e.»n a., 
less than Indian circles in that country. A number ..f 
were in circulation during the «hseu»si*ms. ami the 
was modified from time to time to mw'l rldheultieH rnisett 
by this and that individual signatory. .Vii oliw.bue i..p\ 
was obtained and published by a journalist, 'rhe i«>%« a<» 
agreed by the signatories had therefore to !«' j>ul>h<»ln’il l.y 
them ; whereupon some spokwmeii of the t’o«gre#t« mi the 
one hand and of the European AsHtwiiition on Hie oilier 
took it upon themselves to tloclaro {MiiitifUailly that inemlwiir^ 
of either body were precluded from signing the addriw.^ 
whatever their private views might ls». Uni lor iIun 
incident the address might have renchwcl th« fteerov ami 
Secretary of State with signatures from all jwffa of imhai 
and not merely from Bengal. But nothing eouhl alter ih«i 
fact that in a province where feeling was nn»t acute Himlm., 
Moslems, and ChristiaM of froth rmsm h«l eonie t«igeifi..r 
on common ground in the caust* of better governnient U*t, 
India, at the moment when Russia hml euliafieett. ifm 
Austrian armies were sweeping the Itaiiami Ireforo ihi’ini 
and the fate of the British Commonwe«Jth aitil itn uJliH 
hung in the balance. Such was the raontont ehcsmn to 
embarrass an attempt to find common gruuntl for iw»i 
sections of British subjects who were drlfyng inyi Oiiitgerotiii 
antagonism. It cannot be said too erflen that the kiml oj 
jourealism which m oritioal tlmw refii#o* to rtwiiwl the 
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jiiiiN'r-H <•( tiKMi hniicHf ly <>ii(li‘iivtturin>4 to difi’crciu'*-.'* 

Hiui n rojtmiiin iiH'UHure df ngn’cnictd . no far from 

|H'nnnifiiiu fri'cilurii, in fatal to thr cuiiditidUH ujion which 
it n-sts. if is cciiniiiiy contrary to the Homnl trinlitinnK <if 
UritiMh jiiurnaliHin. 


VII! 

§ hit. ’I’hc juint addnw waa pnhliHhcd in November, 
ami at otice became the target of violent aUaeka from 
KnrojH-an and Indian cslrenuHtn. if involved on tile one 
hand a frank accejifance of reajioUHibte governmimt aa the 
goal. On I hi’ oilier it oITercd an alternative to the one 
acheme which had iiehi the held aince the t'ongreaa and 
l.eagiie had met at bucknow in the jn'evioua Itecember. 
In theabaeiiee of any concrete jiropoaala by tlie < hi%-ernnient 
that acheme had (lonriahed nnli! the jironotmeeinenf was 
iaaited in Angnal . Xatnrally ita anthora drifted into thinking 
that their aehenie was uh good aa carried, ami a kind of 
eonnnentary on the fortheoniing eonatitntion had aetnally 
been imbliahed. It Wan out of the (jneation that Indian 
jMihlie ojiiitiiin eould eliange in a few weeka their view of 
jiro|M>aata which had laH’tt l«>fore them in concrete ahajie 
for a whole year. 'I’he anthora of thoae jiropuaalH tamld not 
l»e exjieeted to view the advent of a reaKoned aUi’rnative 
without aeareliinga of heart. It waa, ho\vevi*r, deairahle 
tliat the alternative ahoulil atand clearly hefort' them at the 
(longreaa to he held in tlalcultiv in the t'hriatmaa wtnik of 
the following Deeeiidwr, for the eoniroveray waa all on one 
ai<le and iemletl to ohaeure the iaane. So I undertook to 
tleal in the |>reaa with tlm attacka made on the doint Addreaa 
In a wwiea of letti*ra which were printed ami circulateil to 
all the pajH»ra. Hut thia methml had to he ahandoited when 
aevera! leading Jouruala failed to puhliah the lettera, one 
actually printing eontroveraial aiiawera without the letlera 
to which the atiHwera were made. It waa thoji decided to 
jirtaluce the letlera in tl«> form of a bcurk, at, conaitlerahlo 
expenae gemiroualy home hy Home of the aignatorba. The 
hook waa publiahotl before the tkmgrma met at Calcutta ; for 
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jtiijM'iN tif tiicii {mncHf ly (‘iHl('!»v<nirin>{ fn ctniciliiitt' 

Hiui n cnunnnn iiu'HHurc of nj'roomont , ho far from 

|H'oniofiiiu frt'ciloin, in fatal to t!t<' coutlitioiiH which 

it n-stn. It tw cfiiainiy <'oiifrary to tlic hoiiikI trmUtionH of 
Hritinh joitmaliHiii. 


VI 11 

§ ttU. Tlio joint iiddrcHH wna jnihliHlicd in N<)vtnnh(‘r. 
and at onci' hiH-ainc thi^ target of violent aWaekK from 
Knrojtean and Indtan estnaiUHtH. It involved tm the one 
Inoid a frank acrejiiance of r»'H|ionHihle government, an the 
goal, (tn the other it olTered an alternnfive to the oinf 
Hchemi' which had held tlm lielil aince the CongrenH and 
l.eagtie had met at tajeknow in the previouH Iha-einher. 
In tlieidmenee of any concrete projawalH hy t he t hivermtient. 
that Hcheme had llnurinhetl until the pronoimeement whh 
irtMued ill AugUHl. Xafnrally ita aut horn drifted info t hinking 
that their nehenie whm an good na earrieil. and a kind of 
commentary on the foiihcfiming eonHtitntion had actnally 
heen jiuhliahed. It wan out of the (|ueHtion that Indian 
jiuhlte ojiinimi eouhl ehange in a few weekH their view* i»f 
jirojawaU whieh had laa'ti before them in coueretti Khajie 
for a whole year. The anthor« of tlnme jirojamala eonld m»t 
he exjieeted to view tln' nilvent of a reanoned Htt(»rnntive 
without aearehingH of heart. It. wan, however, dealrahle 
that Itie alternative ahontd atand elearly before them at the 
(aingreaa to he held in (laleulta in the {’hrtHtmaH wmik of 
the following Iteeeinlwr, for the eoniroveray waa all tin one 
aitle and teinletl to ohatiure the iaane. Sti I underttiuk to 
tlea! in the j>reaa with the attaeka made on the dtiint AtUlft»aa 
in a Htwiea of lettera whieh were jirinti'd anti circulated to 
all the iMtjHwa. Itut thia metiuKl had to bo abandtmed when 
aeveral teuding Journala failed tti publiah tho lettera, tine 
actually {triiiting eontroveraiai anawora without the lettera 
to whieh tlu' anawera were miwie. It waa then decitled to 
jirtalucti the lettera in tlui form of a btM>k, at. etinaiderable 
(•xiienae geiiernualy htirne by aome of the algnatoriea. 'I’he 
book waa iiubliahetl before tho (Jktngrtm mot at Calcutta *, for 








^ introduction 

little time was necessary to complete it, as much of the 
material was ready to hand in the ‘ studies ’ previously 
circulated. Some parts of these studies which contained data 
necessary to the argument were transferred wholesale to the 
letters. They are now relegated to appropriate places in one 
or other, to avoid repetition which becomes unnecessary now 
that both are printed in the same edition. 

§ 37. When the Joint Address was presented I was asked 
by the signatories to be present. Once or twice I was sent 
for and interrogated privately by Lord Chelmsford and 
Mr. Mont£^(whom I had previously met for a few minutes 
in London, when the subject of India was not mentioned). 
When the Letters to the People of India had been published 
I went to Bombay where I saw them again at their invitation 
to discHSS the contents of the book. 

§ At this time a committee of the conference of 
Piiaees was considering a scheme for submission to the 
Vicmiy and Secretary of State. It consisted of their 
Highnesses the Maharajas of Bikaner, Alwar, and Patiala, 
His Highne ss the Jam of Nawanagar, in his cricketing 
days j^fectionately known to the whole English world 
as ‘Baaji’. In December I was courteously invited by 
the Maharaja of Bikaner to assist the Committee then 
gathered at Ms capital. Engaged as I then was on the 
L^m to the Pec^e of India I was obliged to decline the 
iiCTftati«, bs* with infinite r^et. In the previous January 
the MahMaja had read the letter which had brought on 

ted 

me to Ms cajatal in an open telegram. Such an act of 
grataitoos dovalry to one whose name was previously 
aakno^ to the Maharaja is not lightly forgotten. 

Preriems m^gmnents again prevented me from accepting 
» second invitataon irma HM Highness of Alwar, with equal 
hsia reasimn.. But a third invitation from the 
at liberty. At Patiala I met 
„ parts of British India, and 

gathered to meet the Princes, 
as the- .first occasion upon 
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INTRODUCTION 


Uttle time was necessary to complete it, as much of the 
Mterial ™ BXuJy to bond m the ‘ studies previously 
circulated. Some parts of these studies which contained data 
necessary to the argument were transferred wholesale to the 
letters. They are now relegated to appropriate places in one 
or other, to avoid repetition which becomes unnecessary now 
that both are printed in the same edition. 

§ 37. When the Joint Address was presented I was asked 
by the signatories to be present. Once or twice I was sent 
for and interrogated privately by Lord Chelmsford and 
Mr. Montagu (whom I had previously met for a few minutes 
in London, when the subject of India was not mentioned). 
When the Letters to the People of India had been published 
I went to Bombay where I saw them again at their invitation 



to the contents of the book. 

1 38. At this time a committee of the conference of 
Piinjees was considering a scheme for submission to the 
Tvomry and Secretary of State. It consisted of their 
ffi^messes the Maharajas of Bikaner, Alwar, and Patiala, 
mhT His Highness the Jam of Nawanagar, in his cricketing 
days j^focfeonately known to the whole English world 
as ‘Baafi’. In December I was courteously invited by 
the Maharaja of Bikaner to assist the Committee then 
at his capital. Engaged as I then was on the 
LeHem to ihe Peopie of India I was obliged to decline the 
imrftatim, bat with infinite regret. In the previous January 
the Mahaiaja had read the letter which had brought on 
my head fee wrath the whole Nationalist press and invited 
me to Ihs capital in an open telegram. Such an act of 
gnitoitous diivalry to one whose name was previously 
fee Maharaja is not lightly forgotten. 

prevented me from accepting 
of Alwar, with equal 
third invitation from the 
. At Patiala I met 
of British India, and 
to meet the Princes, 
the first occasion upon 
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whit h ri'prt'W'iiiiUivcM fntin thf Hrifinh hh wi>ll hs the Nutivit 
ti'rrif nrh'H iuivc fjiUiirn'il Ui (liHcUMH tint .'liTairH nf nil India. 
'riiiiUMlh »«ii liiijiuixi ami thn niily Hun»}H«iwi [tr«wnt at lint 
jjCathi’riiiK I fituhl ftilltiw thn prtu’ftntiiiijUjK for tin* cnrinuH anti 
ri’tiHtm tiiat Hugliah wa« tiin tdiiy nninnnin laiigtiagn 
avaiiaiilf t>t mi>ti }i;athi'ri'(l from ail [farln of flu’ liniian 
jM'uinNila, Smli a j^at horin^^ whh imjioHHiiiln to aitninl 
witinHit ri’alt/.irtg I ho cwttlial niiity of India, wliioh inunt 
of ni'i’i'WMif y in firm' ho rotaigni/i'd ijt ita inatif HtionM, aa 
f hoy I’oino to Ih' Itaanil im }ui|ttiiar jjovi'rnmnnt . 

I :Hi, My m-.xl viait waa to Ih'llti wlnTi' Lord ( ‘intimaforti 
aaktal mo lit ajHtinl Hoim> linya in hw latnp. 'I'ln' avownd 
ri'aHiin for lliiM invitation waa ttinf it. atudimt r«'jir«’aontiitg 
no out' hut hiinai'If who hail givrn attmo tlnniK^i! to tim 
prohlnm undor diactiaaiou oould hn ttanfnl aa a oritio. In 
that niparity I waa fri-nly uat'd and <Ii<I inv Imat to fliat'hargn 
it thoroughly. I had oonu' to thn nonciuaion, howovor. that 
thn jH'ritid for my uaofulimaa in Istdia waa ovnr, and loft 
for KnghunI at tin' rnd of l*Vhrnarv. Notiuiig I IumI hoard 
hail hal mn to latlinvn that thn jiroimaala inloptod would Im 
framttd »n thn Hiww asiggnaUnl in my writinga. And thn 
rnjKift whnn I wnid it monlha afk»r in England namn aa 
aurjtrian. Whnn i Inft i>nUii thn drafting of thn rn|H>rt 
had not tmgun, 

It IH nncnmary k» rncord th»»an pivrtioidam InKsaitan it waa 
aftt»rwanl« atiggnakwl in thn |>roaa that I had antnaily draftnd 
thn mrM>rl. My prompt dnnial haa not prnvimtnd a furthnr 
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vUiii h ri'jUTHt'ntHf ivt'rt from ih«> Hrilinh hh wrl! ns MicNutivn 
t»'rritnn«*»* hnvi' to disciiwH tfio alTiUrn of nil India. 

'riimiKh no liiiKniN} and thr only Huntjamii pnwnt at lh«^ 
f^atln-rinfj 1 I'onld follow Uio }>r<n’i’»aUn>i!« for tho rntriouH and 
wifitnifiraiit mason that Kuj^liHh wa« tlm only ronunon langtiago 
availalili* to mmj j^athnn'd from all [(art.H of tlu’ hnlian 
jaminauia. Such a gathering wa« imjawHihh' to attend 
without reaii/itig tlie cNaeiilial unity of India, which inuat 
of juaessity in litne he recognized in its iuHtitutionM, as 
they eoine to he Itaaed o»i {nuadar governtnent . 

I :Hi, My ne.xl visit wan to itelhi where hord t'helmwford 
a»ke<l me to ajanul wune ilays in Ida <amji. TIh^ avowed 
reanon for thia invitation was that a Hfudetif re|ireHenting 
no one hut hiiuHidf who hiuf given atune thought to the 
jjrohlem under dtaeusaiim esatid he useful aw a eritie. hi 
that cajiarity I was freely usiil and «lid my heat to diwliarge 
it thoroughly. I hatl eome to the eoncluMion, however, that 
tlie jH'riod for my uaefulnews in hulia wan over, and left 
fur hhigland at the enti of Keltruary. Nothing I Inwi heard 
hml led me to Iwlieve that the jirojioaalH mioptod would he 
framed on the hnea KuggeHUnf in my writinga. And the 
rejKirl when i mwl it monlha after in England came an 
a aurpriae. When I left !>elhi the drafting of the rejuirt 
had not l>egnn. 

It ia neerawary to rword theae partioulara laioattae it waa 
iifterwarda atiggcwtrul in the proaa that I had actually drafted 
the nnmrt. My prompt denial haa not preventiHl a further 
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reader can judge for himaclf. i» at.y ra*..* ti..> 
were unsought by me. 1 inerely re.HiM.mb’d 
courteously addressed to htiudrwls of other« by ili.- \ i. ,-ro 
and Secretary of State, wlus were tireieas in tfieir eif-.r) 
to examine every opinion stipiKirled by iiny preti'iee | 
knowledge before coming to cofieltisifuts of their o« n Tft.i 
critics must find some better groum! on whu-h to /rtioe 
them. 

IX' 

§40. Writing to Mr. BhuiKUidra Nath m April SH!' 
I had dwelt on the fact that ParUami'iit in tlu' dayn of «} 
Company had instituted a direct iiujuiry into fndiiui allai 
every twenty years, when the charter ratin’ up for n’lO'Wfi 
I was now convinced that no Hcheme of refi’rinn 
to the needs of the situation would rcKnmaml a»««’nt oiihi 
in India or England unless it were exaiiiini’d by a parli, 
mentary committee. For without such puhlir impiiry I d 
not believe that the real strength of the r«*i’ t| 

principle of the Minto-Morloy reforms, or in favour 
dyarchy, would be understood. I therefore liegan to prepa. 
an edition of Lettwa io the People oj Imlm for piiblicniM 
in London, with a preface urging titat {*«rliiimeiii shun 
refer the proposals of the Im|Kirial (loveriunefil to « jui 
select committee from both Houses wilfi |Niwer t«i tal 
evidence. This edition was published in May 

X 

§ 4L The Montagu-Chelmaford re|»ft was giv»«i lu i, 
public in July. From vwiotts quarters the dwimntl m 
immediately raised that aJi further TOnridteratioii uf t 
matter should be postponed until after the war, The letter 
The Times here published as Paper X wan written to eotinf 
this demand. Ignoring the aviation, the ltn|atrial tlovei 
ment lost no time in di^atohing to India comwltteea 
recommended in the Montagn^aelinafortl re|airt. to form 
late sohwes for the franoMte, the eeparattoii of Indian fri 
provincial functions, and the powew m l» tranrfwrwl 
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reader can judge for himself, itiit in any i tin- mt«<rvHn, 
were unsought by me. I nu'rely reHjwmih’d t.« 
courteously addressed to hun(ire<i.H td olherx by «li<’ 
and Secretary of .Stat(<, wlus were tireles** in their etb.it 
to examine every o|)inion supiKirted Jiy any jiretnee | 
knowledge before coming to cimeltisions nf their oh n 'fhe 
critics must find some better ground on whieh to atiiMi 
them. 

IX 

§40. Writing to Mr. Bhui>endra Nut h lho*u in A|»ril lUl' 
I had dwelt on the fact that FarHamenl in tin* dayn •.( O 
Company had instituted a direct ini(inry into {ndoui «l|.ii 
every twenty years, when the charter enine uji for rooi'Hii 
I was now convinced that no Hi-lieme of ri’fi-niiH 
to the needs of the situation wonki comiiniiiil «.»««>«» loihi 
in India or England unless it were exanuned hv a |iarli, 
mentary committee. For without such piddie imjiiiry I d 
not believe that the real strength of the I’ttm* ngainst i| 
principle of the Minto-Morloy reforms, or in favour 
dyarchy, would be understood. I therefore ia'gan to prcua, 
an edition of Ldt&rs to the Peopk oj fndm for {nddiraiM 
in London, with a preface urging that Farilamenl shun 
refer the proposals of the (•overiimeiil to a joi. 

select committee from both Housm with jsiwer t«» ta| 
evidence. This edition wa« published in May lUlii. 

X 

§ 41. The Montagu-Chelmsford re|M»rt was given i« t, 
pubUo in July. From vitfloua quartern the deiimml w 
immediately raised that ail further conmidbration of t 
matter should be postponed until after the war. The letter 
T/ie Ti/hm here published m Paper X wm written te etmid 
this demand. Ignoring the agitation, the Inijierial tJovei 
meat lost no time in dkpatohii^ lo India cnwmiitewi 
recommended in the Montaga-Ohdmaford wiairt. te form 
late sohmes for the franohise, the teparayon of Iwlliiii 
provincial funotioi^, aad the power* to b© touwfcrrud 
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rrHiiitiiMihli' jniniNif'rH. H wnn wiwiy tlcf-idcd Jo iimalgamnh' 
Ihi'w (’oiiunit two Md» ('(imrnittrrH, under file general 
efiiiinnanHisij! of Lord Soitf htinroiigii, QueafioiiHof framilitse 
were dcidl. wifli liy one under lain! Souf Idioroiigli hiniHelf, 
deeiuiiniii/rttion and tnuiHfi'rred powera iiy the other over 
whii'li Mr. Fi'elhain, a nieinher of tlie South Afriinui leginla- 
ture. preaidi'd hm eliainiuin. 

§ 4‘i. Ah far iiaek uh Iitu“ Lord Moriey iuid appointed 
a lioyat t’otnmiMHion to invi'niigatn* tlie tpieHfiou, with a 
refereiiee so Hniited that the t 'ouimtHHiou wan uiialde to 
in%’eHtigal«> tfie relatiouH of the ttoveruinent of India witii 
the Ki'eretary of State. 'I’iuH ( ’otntuiMnion, wiiieh refKtrfeil 
ill Itmtl, adilun-d no priueipien liy whieli the HphereH of tiie 
eentral and proviueial governiiietif h eould Ih* dintingiUHlied, 
hut adviw'd a uudtitude of elmugeH in adtuiiuHtrative 
praetire. eoden, and Htatuti’M. The nii're Hiimmary of tlieir 
feeomijieiulationM I’overeil no Iomk titan fourteen pagen <tf 
printed fuolt«’ap intd the thiveriuueut of liulia laiiour<-d tt* 
early tliem <uit, Jtuf iu HUH no one preten<S(’d iltat tlu* 
prtddem waa wifveil, aittl it iiloekiul the npproaeh towanlH 
reH{}onHiitie governnit'iit in iiie provineeH, proiniHtai in AugUHf. 
11117. If another ileeiwle wvre ref|nir««<l to mtlve it, the new 
projiHit of tt'form wiudtl Im’ tilmolele IkMoh' the wilution wan 
reiMihed. The dangera of delay wt'n* rraiL and tlie w'rviiH^H 
wmlered hy the ««h*eommitU‘e ovt'r whieh Mr. Feethani 
prt'itided in removing them eannot Ik' exaggeratetl. Aft<*r 
a few montliH of inquiry in India they produoed a rrqKirt 
whloh the (Jovernment of India and the Joint HeUait Com- 
mittee MtHsptml a» KKilving llie prohlem. The memlnTM <if 
the sub-wmmitUH', however, would nawiily admit tliat tlieir 
achievement waa only miwle |H>aaihlt» liecauati the ground for 
their work waa olearetl hy tlie lalamra of the provioua ileeadtn 
But the aituatbn created by the war waa neetled to bring 
thoio labcmra to fruit. 


XI 

I 43. Mftttew wore thua in train for auhmiaaion to Parlia- 
ment in tho Mumtior of IBHi. When introducing the Bill 
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ri'HpMnHihli* uiinii^tcrM. It wssk wiw-l_v di-fidt'd to unifilganinto 
I Slow (’onunit froM. hm two Mib (•oiiirniftcos, utolcr the xoru-rai 
Ilf Lord S!iiit ld>or<m^li. Quo.HtionH of fraiuihiso 
woro dojdi with hy ono tiudor Lord Sontli borough himnolf, 
dofriitndi/Ht iou and tnuinfom’d {>o\v<'rrt by tlio otlu-r <ivor 
wliirlj Mr. Foci ham. a itiombor of tJu' Sout h African loginla- 
liiri', projiidcd an oiminnati. 

§42. Ah inr tiack an Ii»07 iatni Morloy lind appointed 
a Hoyal LoiruntMNitm to invoKiigat-o tJto quo.Htion, wit!i a 
roferi'tu’i' MO limited that the t 'ommtH«ioii waH unabh' to 
iiiVeHligate tJie ndalioiiH of the < tovertunent of India with 
the Kj’eretary of State. 'I’isiH ( ’otntiUMHioii, which reporfe<l 
in HKH*, adiiiUM-d no principien t>y which the apiiereH of tiie 
central atui provincial governiiietitM cmild Ih* diMtingniHhed, 
but a<iviM>d a multitude of elmiiges ifi admiiuHtrative 
practice. coileM. ami HtatuleM. The tui're Hurnmary of their 
rceonniiemiatioiiM covered no Icmh than fourteen pagcH <tf 
printed foolwap and the (Soverinnent of India laboun'd tt» 
carry them out, Ihit in HHH no one pretemh-d that th<« 
pr<»hh’tn vvaa Holve<L inul it blocked the approach tiowatala 
rcHfionMihie governnit'iii in the provinc«<«, promiHcd in Attguat 
HH7. If another ileca«le were nujuired to mdve if , the new' 
projiHit of rt'forrn wmdd Ih’ iilwolele ladon' the Kolution waa 
reiMiluuL The dimgera <»f tlelay were nail, and the M>rvi<H'H 
muitiered hy the mdeeomrnitt'iH^ avor which Mr, Ferdham 
prt’Kided in removing them cannot lx? exaggerated. Aft<*r 
a few monthx of inquiry in Intlia they produixtd a rejMirt 
which the (Jovernment of India and the Joint St^lect Com- 
mitkx? aecxqjttnl ax xolving the problem. The memlnwH <if 
the »ub-nommlttw, Iwwever, would reiulily admit that their 
achievement wax only mmie |K»«ihle hctcauxt* the ground for 
their work wjw* oloared hy the lalxmrx of the pmvionx <leea«h?. 
But the aituation croateil by the war wax nooded to bring 
th<m tabouri to fruit. 


I 48. Mattew wore thux in train for suhmixxion to Parlia* 
ment in tho »i»mmor at Ittllh When introducin 
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the Govornmcmt awked for the intpoinf moot ..f ;i j... 
select committee of I^ords aiul ('otniiu.uH Thr 
of all parties wore heard, and snlimit fed i.. rros,* n 

with important results. Argnments in {av.mr .4 iImh 
nothing collapsed. Witnesses who aftaeked llie i.rii»!|: 
of the measure were unable to produce )df«>rnafive^ »»lm 
would bear analysis. K.xtrenjists on the other side «.i 
forced to disclose their real posititm hy rhidleiiging the ti« 
of Parliament to decide the time and meiMoire of thi' -tej 
by which the approach to rwtjwmsihle guvi’mineni «hioi 
be made. This challenge the Commitlw unH^rerefl I 
reasserting the sovereign position of Farliametit in ih'* pr 
amble of the Bill. The stieeesa whieh attended the| 
proceedings in fact suggests the cpiestion whether many i 
the evils of party government would not Iw avoided 
legislatures devoted more time to taking evidence and lei 
to debate. The cross-examination of witnesses may «•! 
be an instrument as useful in legislatiinw iw it is m cmirii 
Would successive attemjits to solve the Irish ipiestnm hai 
proved so barren, if the Bills before diseunsion in I'omniitt^ 
had been referred to select ooramittees innfaiwereil i»» heij 
evidence from all parties in Ireland ! t^iieslioiwi have fi 
more effect than debate in revmltng the tendency »f view 
which lead only to a blank wait. 

In any case it is doubtful whether the meaimre cmild hn^ 
been carried through both Housi» in time, if ininlsteiw ha 
not been suppojrted from the back benehw hy memliefs wit 
a knowledge and oonviotion aequiretl in the couwe of hearin 
evidence. There is every sign that this raethcitl of handlin 
Indian affairs has returned to stay. 

§ 44. Time was the governing factor. Tlw fmiiniee n 
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the Government anked for the n|»poinMi.ent ..f a i-., 
select committee of f.orda and ( omnenm 'I’l.r .|,..kr.n.! 
of all parties were hoard, and suhtniiteil t<. rmsw n 

with important restilts. Argnmeiita in lav.. nr .4 ■hm 
nothing collapsed. Witnenwes who iifffiehed the prun i): 
of the measure were tinahle to prodm-e (dlernal^v^>*. nlm 
would bear analysis. K.Ktremists on the other .«ii|e «e 
forced to disclose their real position by rhidleiiginK tlie tii 
of Parliament to decide the time aitel miwure .4 the «tf'| 
by which the approach to resjiKjnsthle government «hioi 
be made. This challenge the CorntnittiH’ at^were,! 1 
reasserting the sovereign position of Farliatneni m the pr 
amble of the Bill. The stieeesa whieh laiendefl th.'i 
proceedings in fact suggests the cptestion whether iinuiv i 
the evils of party government would not Iw iivoidefl 
legislatures devoted more time to taking evitlenee «iiul In 
to debate. The cross-examination of witne*«i*«i may w«! 
be an instrument as useful in It^slatnnw as it is in eourl. 
Would successive attemjits to solve the Irish i|in'siion hni 
proved so barren, if the Bills before dist'ussinii lu eomimtt^ 
had been referred to select commlttiw emjwiweml l*i hi«(( 
evidence from all parties in Ireland ? tiiiwlioiw have fi 
more effect than debate in revealing the tendency «»f vle« 
which lead only to a blank waH, 

In any case it is doubtful whether the miwuMm ocudd ha« 
been carried through both Hou(a» in time, if ittinisterN ha 
not been supported from the back benclw* hy meinlwrs wit 
a knowledge and conviotion acquired In the ooHiwe of hi^arin 
evidence. Thare is every sign that thk method of liaiidUn 
Indian affairs has returned to stay. 

§ 44, Time was the gov«ming factor. The fmimlac n 
reform had been ooupM with the wordii * m iotin m |i«iiii*ihl«i 
and the credit of Baglwd with India hung <ii» thin pledge 
The eagerness of innumearaWe Indiana to Im h*wil win 
a danger averted only by tf» armnii* of th«, Clmninltto 
and of lU)rd Selbome whew© whole oondwet of the iMroemlJni 
evoked'’(id,ndi%timi ftom aM quarter*. Uiilwji tho tJowmitW 
reported fe ^ ifte d«ger that the BUI would ho tolta 
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out lii'fttrc thr (if flic HCHHitm ttjiH real. My evidence was 
reijuinit tened jiiMf hefure the < 'innniitfct' adjourned for its 
summer recess, which wits in fact jtroloiijjjed hy the railway 
strike. I therefore luwS ample time in which to prepare, and 
as the tpiest ionnaire circulated to witnesses semmal to cov«*r 
the whohi held. 1 ths’hled to give my evidence in chief in 
written answers to those tpiestions and thus savci the time 
availahle to the Committee for public sittings. .My oral 
examination whiidi took only a few hours is not printed in 
this volume, for it added nothing material to the memo- 
randum. 

§ 4r». 1 f other evidence were wanting this paper wouhl show 
that 1 had ImmI no hand in drafting the .Montagu Chelmsfttrd 
report. With its argument against the priiuiple of the 
(’ongr«*sH Is'ague scheme I was altogether at one, The gist 
of my criticism is that the recommendations are largely at 
variance with that argument. To ministers resjionsilde to 
tho legislature anti elecittrate, certain ftinetions togethtw with 
the jMiwers fjecessary tti discharge them wore tt> he transferred. 
T«t the (Joverntir in-Ctamcil all tither fuiiethins, including 
the malnttmatun' of <»nhtr. wi»re to he reserveil ; hut wiihttut 
uiu|uostio»ahlo power tti enact whatever laws he might fiml 
neewwary diseharge them. To tho {mwors so reserved 
was applied the principle of divided resjHjnaihility, which 
in the first |mrt of their rtsport, its authors had found 
unanswerahio rttasems to oofidomn, 

I 4tt. Farliament, on tho atlvioo of Is»rd Htdlatmo's <bm- 
mitte«», romoveti this hlomish hy vesting in tho governor final 
and unmistakable jjowers to enact hy ordinance measures 
whbh the {.(Ogblative (Jouncil may refuse to |»ss in the 
«ha|>e recjuirt*d. This averts the certainty of dangerous 
dwi^oeks between tho executive and legislature, and 
wlabllibtw tho position that, In the sphere of the reserved 
|> 0 w«M %M eleoted oounoils are i^visory only. 

1 47. Peiaonally 1 regret that the tlommittiw <lid not 
ptmeribe a prt»oedttre frankly in harmony with the principle 
that the governor legidates on nsnervikl functions, but only 
after listening to anything which the elected councils have 
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fnit hcforr ihi' riid of tho Ht'HHiou wa.s real. My «'vi(l<>n<’o wan 
v»’i|t!i«ition!'il just hi'foru tlir rununitU-c adjotirtu'd for its 
suminrr n'l-csn. which was in fiu't jirohiiij^cd hy tht' railway 
strike. I therefori' hiwl ample time in which to prepare. un<l 
as th(' <pH'st ioimaire cin-ulnttHl lo witneswis semiual to cov«*r 
the whole liehl. I ^Iwidcd t(» give my evi<hui<>(> in chief in 
written answers to those cpiestions and thus save tln^ time 
avnilahle to the Committee for jmhlie sittings. .My oral 
examinaitfm which took (mly a few hours is not print(*d in 
this vohime, for it ad<hal nothing material to th(» memo- 
randum. 

§ 4ri. I f <4 her evidence were wantiiig this paper would show 
that I had ImmI no hajid in drafting the .Montagu Chelmsftird 
inport. With its argument against the prin<i[de of th(» 
Congr«*ss Is'ague scheme I was altogether at <H»e, The gist 
of my criticism is that the recommetidations art* largely at 
variance with that argument. To ministers n'spjtnsiliht to 
tho legislature ami ehKdt>rate, certain funeti«»ns together with 
the powers nwessary to diwdmrge them wore to he transferred. 
To the tSovernof in -Council all other funetioijs, inchuling 
the mahitenanee «»f onhw. were to he r**Herved : hut without 
unnuestionahle power eniwT whatever laws he might fiml 
nwessary tt> disoharge them. 'Fo the {lowers so reserved 
wiw ap{>Ue<i the prineijile of divided res|Hjn«ihiIity, which 
in the first jmrt of their report, its authtirs had found 


I 4tt. Parliament, on the adviae of Lord Selhome’s (-om- 
roittee, removed this hlomlsh hy vesting in the governor final 
and unmistakable jiowers to enact hy oniinanee measures 
which the Ijegblative (Jouncii may rtduso to pass in tho 
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dMkdloeks between the exeoutlve and legislature, and 
«l»bll#hMs the pmtfclort that, In the sphere of the restwved 
powem the eleoted ooimoils are advisory only. 

1 47. Ptfstmally i regret that the tk>mmitt«» <lid not 
pw»«rii»e a prooedure frankly in hwmony with the principle 
that the govwrtmr l«gl»Iati» on r«*orved functions, but only 
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to say on the details as well as on the principles of the 
measures proposed. In conformity with this principle 
measures would come before the council for advice. The 
advice would be given first on the principle of the measure 
as proposed, then on every detail, and lastly on the principle 
of the measure as amended. But on each point the council 
would be told whether the governor accepted or rejected, 
their advice before they proceeded to the next one. Oix 
a second reading debate they might advise him that the> 
Bill as a whole was unnecessary and unacceptable. If theiir 
arguments convinced him he would drop it. If not he 
would intimate that in his opinion the measure was still 
necessary for the discharge of the duties imposed on him„ 
and ask them, on that assumption, to say what changes 
they wished to have made in the details. They would next; 
advise amendments ; and he would inform them whether 
he accepted or rejected each before they proceeded to 
formulate the next one. The text upon which subsecLuent; 
amendments were to be based would thus be clear at every 
stage. Lastly he would ask their opinion on the Bill as 
amended with his consent. In the light of that advice he 
would finally decide whether or no to enact it. The advice 
of the popular spokesmen would thus be on record at every 
stage, and the decisions of the governor would be taken, 
with that advice plainly before him. 

The old practice is, however, retained of submitting Bills 
imder the reserved powers to councils as if they were 
sovereign legislatures, in the hope that they will emerge 
in a form acceptable to the governor. The governor may 
then reject them as a whole, and supersede the legislature 
by enacting an ordinance of his own, which may be something 
different from the measure as first introduced. In plain 
words the governor may not legislate until he has ha<5L 
a definite quarrel with the elected coimcil. It is then super- 
seded, and no further steps are taken even to ask its advice. 

§48, I stifl hope that at this stage governors may try 
the merits of the procedure here outlined. There is nothirtg 
to prevent a governor from asking the elected members bo 
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to say on the details as well as on the principles of the 
measures proposed. In conformity with this principle 
measures would come before the council for advice. The 
advice would be given first on the principle of the measure 
as proposed, then on every detail, and lastly on the principle 
of the measure as amended. But on each point the council 
would be told whether the governor accepted or rejected, 
their advice before they proceeded to the next one. Oix 
a second reading debate they might advise him that the* 
Bill as a whole was unnecessary and unacceptable. If their 
arguments convinced him he would drop it. If not he> 
would intimate that in his opinion the measure was still 
necessary for the discharge of the duties imposed on him, 
and ask them, on that assumption, to say what changes 
they wished to have made in the details. They would next; 
advise amendments ; and he would inform them whether 
he accepted or rejected each before they proceeded to 
formulate the next one. The text upon which subsequent; 
amendments were to be based would thus be clear at everyT" 
stage. Lastly he would ask their opinion on the Bill as 
amended with his consent. In the fight of that advice he 
would finally decide whether or no to enact it. The advice 
of the popular spokesmen would thus be on record at every 
stage, and the decisions of the governor would be taken 
with that advice plainly before him. 

The old practice is, however, retained of submitting Bills 
under the reserved powers to councils as if they were 
sovereign legislatures, in the hope that they will emerge 
in a form acceptable to the governor. The governor may 
then reject them as a whole, and supersede the legislature 
by enacting an ordinance of his own, which may be something 
different from the measure as first introduced. In plain 
words the governor may not legislate until he has ha <3. 
a definite quarrel with the elected coxmcil. It is then super- 
seded, and no further steps are taken even to ask its advice. 

§48. I stUl hope that at this stage governors may try 
the merits of the procedure here outlined. There is nothing 
to prevent a governor from asking the elected members bo 
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mort him infurnmlly tnul givi' thi'ir opininn isn <'v«'rv 
(’hiiiHc, nr frnfn 1 riling th«'m whcthi’f hi« nrcrpts or rrjociH 
it hrfiirc uHkin)dt thrir .'Hivirr oij tho iic'xt mu’. If thn text, 
of juj unhtiimrH iH w'tth'fl in thin mnninT tho nh'Horatt’ will 
Ihi'ii that till' j^ovnrnor hun only (h’cifh'd ajiaiiiKt tlmm 
nftnr linfoiiiiiK to wlmt fluhr HjiokfHmrn havn to hhv <m ov<’ry 
ih’tail. ’!’h«' Munt. in tincil to <h'('iKionn tmidc from nlsovt*. 
ln<l«H’il it in hmciI to little elne. But the ri^!:hi to Sm> heard 
»m nvery detail in dear to their henrtn. ami rightly no. The 
dilBeult. art of deeidillj^ inHUen for lliemnelveH niUHt hi' learned 
in ihn region of the {Movein traunferred to the legialativo 
eonnetlH. 

§ 41t. It in. however, at! immeawnrahle gain that Lord 
Selhorne’M eoinmittee weenrerl to tiie goveniorn real power 
to enati. the leginhilimi reijuired to give efTeet to the dntien 
imponed on them : a power heyimd qne.'ition denied in the 
Ht'heme HH firnt Huhmifled to l‘nrUametil. The nfrongent 
part of a Hfrong report in that in whieh the .loint t'ominitlee 
aflirtn wit it I'mphaHin that the leginlative pinvern vented in 
the governor are meant to he itKed, 'Phere in real dnttgi’r 
that thin ennential feature itj the nelieme may he allowed to 
evaporate in praetiee. An otte of the eritien pointn nut* the 
rtilen framed to give etleel to the Minto 5lorley reformn 
reijuired that evu'ry renolution of the leginlative emineflH 
nhould he ' in t he form of a npeeitie rw’ommeudalioU mhlrenneil 
to the loeal goveriimetit It wan elearly intended that i<»enl 
governnu'ijin nhould have hefore theijt im exprennion of 
imhlie opinion, give eJTeet to it if atlvinahh' in the ptthlie 
intereat, hut if not refnwi tt) do no and give their reawnin, 
'I’hn projH'r eoumo wmthl have laH'U to forhid offloialn to 
vote im nueh renolnlionn. leaving them to ntand a« elear 
exprennimin of opittittn from menthern repfew'nling the 
{mbiie. But the tiervo of (Utvernment fathnl, atid ho fearful 
wan it of being eojjfrontetl with tinweleome rewthitioiiM 
tJwtt oifioiatn wert» ortlerta! if ponnihle to votr» them <lown. 
OWeiid memlaiw were thun |ir«»eiitt*d in tlm guine td a 
political jMirty. 
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mo»’t him infi>nn»ny nml ft) givm fhihr nptnimi on ovcrv 
(’hiiiHo, or from lollinji thmu whothor ho nrcoplH or rojooiH 
it iioforc ui+kinti tlioir mh'iro fm (ho nost ouo. if tiio tost 
of on oniinanoo in .soltiofi in thin iminnor tho olootonito wiil 
(hon fool that tho Kovornor huH only siooiilod thorn 

nflor lintojutiK t(* wimt thoir HpokoHinon havo to any on ovory 
ilotail. 'I’ln' f'luHt. in nsoil to dociMioiw tninlo from ufun'o. 
Inclooti it it4 nw>d to littlo oIho. flut tho ri>j;hf. to ho hoard 
on ovory rioiaii in doar to thoir hoartn, and ri|^ht!y wo Tho 
difTioult art of dooiding iHaiii'x for thom!*o!vos mnnt ho loarnod 
in tfni ropion of ttto powora tmonforrod to tin* lo) 4 iHhitjvi* 
ommoila. 

§ 4th It ia. howovor, an immojiMtirahlo s^iiin t hat Lord 
Sothorno'rt otitnmitloo tfoonrotl to tho jrovornorH roa! pinvor 
to onuot tho h’s^ihlation roqtiiroil to jijivo otToot to tho <httioa 
inijtoHod on lliojn ; a janvor hoymnl tjUoHlita* dmiiod in tho 
Hohoino iiH lirat Htthtnitiod to I'arliainont , 'I’ho afronf^oxt 
part of a strong roport »« that in nhioh tho .Liint t'ominitloo 
atlirm with omphuHiH that tho lo^jialativo ptovora voatod in 
tho govornor aro mount to ho naod, Thoro ia roid dntigor 
that thin oanontial foatun* in tho whomo may f'o allowod tu 
ovaporato in prartioo. Am ono of tho oritioH poinirt out* tho 
rtdoM framoil to givo »dTooi t«i tho Miuto ^lorloy roforniH 
roijuirod that ov«'ry roaulntion of tho logiahttivo ooitnotlH 
ahonld ho ‘ in t ho form of a apooilio rtHnunmondatioit ndilroMnod 
to tla’ looal govormnont It whk oloarty inlondotl that hwai 
govorniiH'ntM ahould itav«» hoforo thoin an oxproMHion of 
puhlio opittion, givo olloot to it if adviHahlo in tho pidtlio 
intoroMt, Imt if not rofuwi to tlo «o and givo thoir roiM4oii«, 
'I’ho projM'r otntrwf wottlrl liavi* S«H»n to f«»rhid oHioiala t<i 
voio itn Mtjoh rowdutiouM. loaving thorn to atand oloar 
i*xj»roHHio»iM i)f opittion from monihora roprowntting tho 
{mbiio. Hut tho iiorvo tif (iovornniont failiHl, «ml wi foarfid 
waa it of htdng o«»j»frtintod with imwoloumo roMolutioim 
tiwtt offloittla won* orcloriHl if juwMihlo to votr* thotn down. 
OWeiiU rat»tnimrM wi»r« tlum nre«i»nti*tl in tho gniw* of » 
{Hilitioal }>»irty. 
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In like manner governors wanting in tin' m n* I" • " n l 
unpopular measures which they know in tlwir h.-art. are 
necessary for the diseliargc* of the duties hud on them. ina.\ 
be tempted to influence votes in the legistaturcH t.. a^.id 
the necessity arising. .Such methods will md nvati in tlie 
end. Government by influence creates dintruHt. wlm h 
loads to disorder, though unhappily the evil fruit** are i.nt 
always reaped in the time of the sower, I impe that 
a governor who interferes with powers l iearly ve»!cd m 
ministers and legislative councils, or fails to snpjmrt 
in the execution of those powers, will he stmimarily re» ailed 
But I hope no loss that a governor who fails to e*o'r.i«e 
powers necessary for the due discharge of the fiuu’lu'iiH 
reserved to him will also Imj rwalled, Parliainent }in»* iu>» 
given the clearest instructions on the stihjiwl. If ol.itm h<M 
to giving effect to them are imjHWsl from ahove the g.n i'rm.r 
should resign and publish his reasons, h man, U'tlr’r sit ualcil 
then most to judge of such matters, once said to me that 
resignations in India were too rani. 

No government can endure unless the jiow'ers rotifem’d 
on it are adequate to its functions. And this pritieipU' is 
never so important as when two governments are enUt*d 
upon to operate side by side. With tlw definite bmskdown 
of one, the system, as a whole, may eollftpsa. Wlmn I urgi-d 
that ministers and legislatures should have full and un- 
fettered power to disohar^ the funotlons iin{w»ed on tlmin, 
I urged with no less insistence that the same principle miisi 
also be applied to those reserved to th® Ootcmor-ln-f'oiiiicil. 
The Mnto-Morley reforms were fruitful of n»ny Msnlii! 
results. But where the reforms had been carried fiirtlicwt. 
provincml executives knew that they could not olilain from 
the legislatures powers necessary to qwll diaunfer. For 
it was recognized that resort must be Itai I© itw iihmr 
majority on th® Indian l^tlature. Tlie liu»vitaW«* 
.and postponed imr luftatatkiii, wa# 
when tki return of pcMo oliUpdi 
■deal with It on lines ppiierih«d 1^ the 
13ie use of th® official majorily on 
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In like manner governors wanting in th" n''»v<' i.> ••'uh ! 
unpopular measures which they kinnv in tlmir In art h an 
necessary for the discharge of the duties laid «n them, ma.v 
be tempted to influence votes ifi the legislaturen t.. a.m.l 
the necessity arising. Such methods will imt nvati m I hi’ 
end. Government by influence creates dintruHt. v»hn h 
leads to disorder, though unhivpihly the evil frud« an- m.i 
always reaped in the time of tiie sower. I hn|n’ that 
a governor who interferes with powers clearly ve»!ed in 
ministers and legislative councils, or fails to support them 
in the execution of those powers, will he summarily reralied 
But I hope no loss that a governor who fails to enernse 
powers necessary for the due discharge of the funi'tems 
reserved to him will also bo recalled, i’nrlininent ha« now 
given the clearest instructions on the suhjiwt. If ohitm 1 »>h 
to giving effect to them are impowsl from ahuvr* the guvernor 
should resign and publish his reasons. A man. Is'tter nilimti’d 
then most to judge of such matters, once said to me that 
resignations in India wore too ran’. 

No government can endure unless the jiowers ronferri’d 
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never so important as whett two governments ate cnlhnl 
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of one, the system, as a whole, may oolkpse. Wlieii I tirgml 
that ministers and legislatures should haw full and tin- 
fettered power to discharj^ the funotlons lin{ioi*e*l on them. 
I urged with no less insistence that the mtm principle must 
also be applied to those leserved to th© Oowmor-ln-C'oiiiicil. 
The Mnto-Morley reforms were fruitful of inatiy tisefiil 
results. But where the reforms had been oarriwti fiirtlicst. 
provincial executives knew that th(^ ojuM not olitain from 
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the Indian logiHlatitrc* %vaH, thnt. ihr siprnal for an onihroak 
that. j{'(»pardiwd ri'forrn. And miU'Hs t an> ^ovc’rnrnrntH 
al»!c' and mmpi'lf’nt. fn maintain t*rflrr, iiw Iron inHtitutinnH 
tniw f‘Htahli8h<‘d will ncv<'r grow. 

§ no. My point, in that y<!V<’rnmfnt inn«t havo logal fxjwor 
to maintain order wliorcvc'i’ it in tJm’aioned. Hnt I want 
to add that it will fail utterly, and dow'rvcH to fail, nnh'WH 
it deala with the tiltiniate <*a«w'H of diHonlrr. ‘ India 
mid Ixird Morley, * is a <'ountry whore had manners an' 
a erimo.’ Amongst <'flu<'!Ued Indians with whom I am 
aequaintetl tfiere an* sum!' who are. as I feel, rh'finitoly and 
finally emhitter«>d against the British eomu'xion. In every 
instanei* this hitierness had its roots in some rankling 
memory of inssdt at t he Imnds of a KiirojS'an, 

§r>l. In a mattt'r of sueh vital imjKwtaju-**, it is fs’st liot 
to rely on general language hut to give sjK'eific esampIeM, 
I will fake the first from my own esjs'rienee, Lilo' nuuiy 
otls'rs I auj fond of talking to guanls and insjs'etors %vhile 
waititig for a train, if mdy Is'eausi' they «<> often help to 
n'lnind one that the qualities essi'ntial to a eourteotis 
gentleman aw not limited to any one elass. In one Indian 
station I found mywdf talking to a tall, grey-lx'ardetl oflhdai 
who might from his appf*aratHH' have eorne straight from 
tin' platforms of Hwimlon or (>ewe. His eonvermtion 
entirs'ly eonlirmefl this itnpft'sshm, and we hail passi’d fmm 
the war tf> the Uk'h.! en»ps, when a iMwIly t»verer«»wtlt'd train 
drt'W up and disgorged an Indian erowd far larger than the 
platform was built to aoeommodak*. As the train «'m|»tied 
the crowd was pushed a«)it»ss the platform to when' w w*r«' 
standing, till at limi one Indian {Huwcttifnm brushed tlm 
insptwtor’s iMiek. It was physically Imixissible for anything 
«l»e to hap{ien ; but without pausing in Ids conversation, 
or even loc»king over his shoulder, the inspetor lashed out 
backwards with hl« foot, with an action exactly n*i«n«bUng 
that of a vicious mtile. Tlie contrast between this savagt* 
gesture and bis prfeet and natural courte^ to a fidlow 
Eufopan wm unforgettable. The Indian cowered and 
shrutk from tho kick without attempting to it'moimtmto ; 
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t he Indian logiMlatnro was, t-hon. t.hr sifrnal for an nnl hrrak 
that. j{'(»pardiw<! roform. And nid<’Hs then' an* K'>v<'nmientH 
al»!c' and mmp«'!enf. tf) maintain f»rder, the free insiittitiotjs 
tinw eHtahlialH'fi will nev<‘r j^row. 

§ no. My fioinf. in that j 4 (jv<'rnn»ent must Inive legal power 
t<i maintain order wherever it is threatened. But f want 
to arid that it will fail utterly, ami <!<'S4'rv<'H to fail, unless 
it deals with the ultimate r>auws of rlisonler. ' India *, 
said I.>oni Morley, ‘ is a eountry where had manners an* 
a crime.’ Amongst edueat<'<i Indians with whom I am 
aeqrrainted then' are somt' wfio an*, ns 1 feel, rietinitely and 
finally emhitten'<l against the British eoiuu'xion. In every 
instance this hitterness had its ntots in some rankling 
memory of instdi. at. the hands of a Kiiroja'an. 

§51. In a matter of sueh vital imfKwtane*', it is Is'st not 
to rc'ly on gi'tieral language hut to give sjeeifie examph’S. 
I will take the first from my own exjS'rienee. Like many 
others I am fond of talking to guards ami insjs’r'tors wlrile 
waiting for a train, if only Is'cauw’ tht'y so riftr'H lu'tp to 
n’mirtfl one tluit t!n' fpialities essential to a courteous 
gentleman an' not limitr'd to any one elass. In one Indian 
station I foumt myst'lf talking to a tall, gw'ydx’aMletl ofiicial 
who nright from his airfrearamH' have come straight from 
the platforms of Hwirulon or (trewe. His eonversation 
entirs'ly eonfirmed this impit'ssion, and we hatl jrasm'd fmm 
the war tf> the Usial crops, whetr a hiMlly overerowdiul train 
drt'W up and disgorged an Indian erowtl far larger than the 
platform was built to accommodate. As the train emptied 
the crowd was pushed across the platform to when' vro 
standing, till at hust rme IntUan fMMwt'nger hrtislied tlm 
inspt'otor’s iMick. It was physically ImjKjssible for anything 
«l»c to hapjien : bnt without pausing in his conversation, 
or ®von locjking over his shoulder, the Inspetor lashed «nit 
backwards with his foot, with an action exactly resi*ntbling 
that of a vicious mule. The contmst betvraen this savapi 
gesture and bis perfect and natural ooortesy to a fellow 
European wm unforgettable. The Indian cowered and 
shrutk from the kick without attempting to rt'monstrate ; 
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but it would not the least surprise me to hear that two 
years later he was busy wreckiag trains and murdering 
Europeans. 

§ 52. The second example happened quite lately, and in 
this country, to one of my Indian friends — a, Christian who 
did conspicuous service at the front and wears a French 
decoration. In France he worked on close and cordial 
terms with hundreds of Englishmen. One day he caught 
sight of a face in the street which seemed familiar, and 
anxious not to pass an old acquaintance unrecognized, 
looked again. The 'owner of the face turned on him and 
said, ‘ What are you looking at me for ? Get out of this 
at once. I may teU you I come from Madras where I have 
thrashed a thousand of your sort.’ I am glad to say that 
my friend refused to be cowed and stood his ground till, in 
spite of repeated threats of violence, the stranger had to 
put his pride .in his pocket and take himself off. 

§ 63. One could, of course, quote any number of cases in 
which real provocation by an Indian to a European pro- 
voked some counter indignity. I will even mention a case 
the exact opposite of those quoted above. An English 
friend of mine, who happens to share my views on this 
subject, asked his way of a Brahmin in Southern India. 
The Brahmin shook his robes as though to avoid pollution 
and turned away in scornful silence. To a mere visitor 
interested in the study of Indian habits and customs the 
incident was just material for an interesting entry in 
a traveller’s note-book on the subject of caste. A European 
resident in the country could scarcely have been blamed for 
resenting the insult. No race enjoys an exclusive monopoly 
of good manners or bad. The Japanese are capable of 
offering most calculated insults to Europeans behind a veil 
of polished civility. But gratuitous insults addressed by 
some Asiatics to some Europeans will never justify gratuitous 
insult % other Europeans of other Asiatics. The two 
instances quoted above could be multiplied indefinitely by 
any one with long experience of Anglo-Indian relations. 
P the l^e history of every Indian anarchist could bq 
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but it would not the least surprise me to hear that two 
years later he was busy wrecking trains and murdering 
Europeans. 

§ 52. The second example happened quite lately, and in 
this country^ to one of my Indian friends — a Christian who 
did conspicuous service at the front and wears a French 
decoration. In France he worked on close and cordial 
terms with hundreds of Englishmen. One day he caught 
sight of a face in the street whiph seemed familiar, and 
anxious not to pass an old acquaintance unrecognized, 
looked again. The 'owner of the face turned on him and 
said, ‘ What are you looking at me for ? Get out of this 
at once. I may tell you I come from Madras where I have 
thrashed a thousand of your sort.’ I am glad to say that 
my friend refused to be cowed and stood his ground till, in 
spite of repeated threats of violence, the stranger had to 
put his pride .in his pocket and take himself off. 

§ 53. One could, of course, quote any number of cases in 
which real provocation by an Indian to a European pro- 
voked some counter indignity. I will even mention a case 
the exact opposite of those quoted above. An English 
friend of mine, who happens to share my views on this 
subject, asked his way of a Brahmin in Southern India. 
The Brahmin shook his robes as though to avoid pollution 
and turned away in scornful silence. To a mere visitor 
interested in the study of Indian habits and customs the 
incident was just material for an interesting entry in 
a traveller’s note-book on the subject of caste. A European 
resident in the country could scarcely have been blamed for 
resenting the insult. No race enjoys an exclusive rnonopoly 
of good manners or bad. The Japanese are capable of 
offering most calculated insults to Europeans behind a veil 
of polished civility. But gratuitous insults addressed by 
some Asiatics to some Europeans will never justify gratuitous 
insult % other Europeans of other Asiatics. The two 
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■written, I venture to say that hardly one would be found 
in which the jSrst bent to pohtical crime has not been 
given by some disgraceful incident of the kind. I must add 
with emphasis that such conduct is not typical of the 
Englishman in India. In the same breath I must say that 
anarchy is not typical of Indians. There are hundreds of 
Indian anarchists, and I fear that the class of Englishmen 
who not merely offer, but consider it their duty to offer 
these insults to Indians, whenever the occasion arises, must 
also be numbered in himdreds. To the peace of India and 
the British connexion they constitute an incomparably 
greater danger than anarchists. And in offering this opinion 
I am not echoing the views of people like Mrs. Besant, 
Mr. Andrews, or Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. I am saying 
what was said to me insistently by experienced senior 
officers who honestly regarded my O'wn political views as 
dangerous. 

§ 54. The papers in this volume were written almost 
entirely -with reference to constitutional questions. It was 
not my business to deal with the social problem in those 
discussions. But in gathering these papers for publication, I 
must guard against giving the impression that I think, or have 
ever thought, that the Indian question can be solved merely 
or primarily by granting a liberal constitution. I am 
perfectly sure that it cannot be solved without wise con- 
stitutional change, but I am equally sure that no political 
reform has the least chance of succeeding unless govern- 
ment deals decisively -with the small class of Europeans 
who are all unconsciously undermining the only foundations 
upon which it can rest. 

§ 55. England has in this matter a difficult heritage. The 
freedom implicit in her law, system and traditions has 
extended her empire over more than a quarter of the world. 
For several generations it has placed Englishmen as rulers 
over populations which are not European, and mnnber at 
least one-fifth of the human race. In spite of our law, 
system and traditions, this dominant position has dangerously 
reacted on our o'wn manners. The war has now brought 
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written, I venture to say that hardly one would be found 
in which the first bent to pohtical crime has not been 
given by some disgraceful incident of the kind. I must add 
with emphasis that such conduct is not typical of the 
Englishman in India. In the same breath I must say that 
anarchy is not typical of Indians. There are hundreds of 
Indian anarchists, and I fear that the class of Englishmen 
who not merely offer, but consider it their duty to offer 
these insults to Indians, whenever the occasion arises, must 
also be numbered in hundreds. To the peace of India and 
the British connexion they constitute an incomparably 
greater danger than anarchists. And in offering this opinion 
I am not echoing the views of people like Mrs. Besant, 
Mr. Andrews, or Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. I am saying 
what was said to me insistently by experienced senior 
officers who honestly regarded my own political views as 
dangerous. 

§ 54. The papers in this volume were written almost 
entirely with reference to constitutional questions. It was 
not my business to deal with the social problem in those 
discussions. But in gathering these papers for publication, I 
must guard against giving the impression that I think, or have 
ever thought, that the Indian question can be solved merely 
or primarily by granting a liberal constitution. I am 
perfectly sure that it cannot be solved without wise con- 
stitutional change, but I am equally sure that no political 
reform has the least chance of succeeding unless govern- 
ment deals decisively with the small class of Europeans 
who are aU unconsciously undermining the only foundations 
upon which it can rest. 

§ 56. England has in this matter a difficult heritage. The 
freedom implicit m her law, system and traditions has 
extended her empire over more than a quarter of the world. 
Eor several generations it has placed Englishmen as rulers 
over popTjlations which are not European, and number at 
least one-fifth of the human race. In spite of our law, 
system and traditions, this dominant position has dangerously 
reacted on our own manners. The war has now brought 
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Indians into more intimate couUu-t witli the hreju-h, 
Italians and other fonugn {.eopIcK. who hn%f n-.t hlian-.l 
our large experience in governing non-Knrop'aii liM-eH. and 
who have not always shown eonspienons suecesH where f hey 
have tried it. But their eontm-t with n(»n Hnro|>.'iwi taecH 
has not produced in them the same degrer- of caMr feeling 
which our relatively great('r eontaet has produced in ns. 
One striking illustration of all this is that while h.gypt in 
crying to be rid of us Palestine is Imgging ns to r»-niain. 
It is not in the nature of things tfiat |M'«iple who l.ave 
governed so many racw should Iw loved hy their snhji-ets, 
But the much more serious fact is that our rlominanf jsisition 
has made us unlovable. Ami the first step Uiwards mending 
our ways is frankly to see that they want mending. 

§56. We are fond of lecturing Indians on the evils of 
caste, while all unconsciously our own jioopli* have assumed 
the place of another caste in her system. Vnluines have 
been written on the occupational and religions origins of 
caste. But really there is no mystery in the mailer. Cante 
is a Portuguese word which connotes race. Its Indian eipiiva 
lent varm means colour. Its motive is a souse of colour. 
Some Brahmins are as light as somo Europeans, while Htitlras 
and sweepers are often as black m African m^rues. Ikdween 
these extremes is every gradation of colour, and as any 
one can see from the earlier storiM of KLipUng, tho Ettr(i{M«aii 
has simply taken his appropriate place kii the whole systoin 
of mutual exclusion. In this m in many other rwiwts llm 
East has had greater effect on m tbm we on the East. 
And the more we reaike this the better, 

§ 67. The whole effect of the war has been to brliig movo- 
ments long gathearing to a guddwt head. With iM^igiWu 
exceptions, the non-European oitoea* of tlio British Coin* 
monwealth, who form the v«wt majority of it# 
strenuously upheld its cause agwiist Gewaany. The issue wa* 
too plain to mistake. Andoonteary to all that dol«oiw j»ro- 
phefcs foretold, they knew that ia the lut aoalyiili the British 
Co^onwealth stood tor freedom and the Germwi liaplro 
to bondajge. But eompaaionsMp k has faiitiod iWr 
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Indians into inoi« intimutt^ contact with Oic FrcJich. 
Italians and other fonugn {U’opIcH. who have imt hliarcd 
our large experionce in governing non-Kurnj«'fin nK-cw, juid 
who have not always shown consiiicnoiis hucccsh tvh«*ro they 
have tried it. But tiicir contiwt with non HnrofH>iui taccf. 
has not produced in them tlu; same degree of ea-sto fisduig 
which our relatively greater contact fias jirudneed in m. 
One striking illustration of all this is tiiat while Kgypi 
crying to be rid of us Palestine is la-gging ns to remain. 
It is not in tho nature of things that |M’ople who ftave 
governed so many racw should Iw loved hy their suhjeets, 
But tho much more serious fact is that our <|o)ninanl j« mil ion 
has made us unlovable. Ami the first step towards mending 
our ways is frankly to see that they want nu'iiding. 

§56. We aro fond of lecturing Indians on the evils of 
caste, while all unconsciously our own {xiopte have nssnmiHl 
the place of another caste in her system. Volumes havi' 
been written on the occupational ami religious <irjgin« of 
caste. But really there is no mystery in the mailer, t'lmte 
is a Portuguese word which connotes race. Its Indian ei|«jva 
lent varna means colour. Its itiotivc is a sense of colour, 
Sonae Brahmins are as light as somo Eurojieans, while Hiidras 
and sweepers are often as Mack m African myrows. Ifotween 
these extremes is every gradation of colour, and «• any 
one can see frona the earlier stories of Kipling, tho Kuro{»tmn 
has simply taken hk appropriate place in tho whole system 
of mutual exclusion. In this as in many other renjiocts the 
East has had greater effect on us than wo on the hlast. 
And the more we realisse this the bettor. 

§ 67. The whole effect of the war bMt been to bring move* 
ments long gathering to a sudttei head. With nogUglMn 
exceptions, the non-European citizen* of t}» Brlthili Oiwi- 
monwealth, who forna the vast majority of it* 
strenuously upheld its cause against Qorraany. The ig»u« ^ J 
too plain to mistake. And contrary to aU that dolcrow* |mi- 
phets foretold, they knew that in the last analywl* tht Brittoh 
^romonwealth stood freedom and the Cteeman linnirw 
for bonda^. But compMuomMp in arm* ha* fauiMl th^ir 
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Httumliicriiig rcwtif iiu'ut ajjaiimt llui jtrt'Mtunjit inn that 
Kuropaaim am dt>«t iiicd io dominato tin* rc^t *if th«' world. 
In every pari of Ania ainl ;\friea it ih InirHliiiK into llanieH, 
and Ainerieaurt know to their eoHt fliat it. han alao to Ite 
rwkoned with in their ecdonred population, 'f'hm in the 
eiume of tjloody riolw in Atueriean eith'H. TIuh ih why 
{ 'hriatianity, aupported hy pow<'rful mirtHioiiH, makes stteh 
liltb [H'ogrcwH in Central Afriea as eotnpared witii l.shun. 
Ibspite tlus fact that both religions are Kemith’ in origin, 
atrd spring from almost the same eemntry, the religion 
fuimdod hy Mahomet is n^garded as a eolonred man's faith, 
while that founded hy Clirist is identitled with Knrojie. 
Kvery missionary knows that, this feeling is the numt 
dithenlt factor lie has to faet>, It has niadi' po.HMittle the 
extraor<linary sjieetaeh* of great nnmhers of Hindus sup- 
porting Moslems in the Caliphalt' agitation. 

§ AH. I’ersonaliy I regard this ehalleiige to tlu" long 
umpiestiomsl etaim of the white man to ihuninate 1 In- 
world as innvitahle and wholesome. es|M>eially to our- 
selves. VVe have formally disowned that <'laim, amt it is 
of the happiest augury for the future that we have used 
the Imur of vietury to take measures which prove our 
sineerity. But those measures will slill 1 m» wrecked unless 
drastic steps are taken to amend the nianuers atu! praetiees 
bred hy the long muiuestitmetl doetrine of aseemteimy. 
Jaird Morley's remark is a tiguro of rhetoric only in the sense 
tliat the coiuluet to which he refemut has yet to find its 
appropriate place in the criminal cosle. lAird Morley was 
also at |)ains to prove that things which journalists might 
nay without lei or hindrance in England must in India Im 
treated and dealt with as crimes. But if so, exactly the 
same principle ought to be appUerl U> cotuluct on the part 
of Kuro{Mians which is mure than anyihitig else the rout 
cause of Indtatt unrest, i am strongly of opinion lltat 
governors should be v«tod with |K)W«rs to investigate 
judioially eases where Euroianans are allt^ed to have out- 
raged Indian fooling. Wherever a ctase of wanton and 
unprovoked msult, suoh as those I have cited, is proved, 
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government should have pewer tn ..rd.>r Dm- r.dpnt t.. 
leave the country. Tlic great IxHiy of iMirop,-;u. ..pu...... n. 

India, would, I believe, heartily support the removal of 
persons so convicted ; and a few deportation^ would n 
effect a definite change for tl)e better. 

§59. Tho principle is no new one in Indian admini-lia 
tion. When Napoleon had (dosed Kiiro{H< to British iradi-rM 
their demand for free admission to India was nnpeiativ.-, 
The British East India Company fougiit hard for it« ev 
elusive privileges when its charter eaine up for revision m 
1813, relying mainly on tho argument that a general neres.. 
of traders to tho country would hav(! a disruptive etln-l on 
its ancient society, and load to grave jHilitind dangers 
That this argument contained a serious element of truth 



was proved by tho character of those who apfH-ared to 
support it. The aged Warren flastings was nilh-rl from his 
retirement to give evidence Ix-foro the House of t’.immom*, 
as well as Lord Tcignmouth (>Sir Johu Shore). Mtdeohn. 
and Munro. They all attested the praetien! dinimlty of 
securing from Europeans profwr treatment o{ the indiaiiM 
and due respect for their habits and customs, ' 1*0 seeure 
the enforcement in the courts of justice Udwwti Imlums 
and Europeans was well-nigh imixissible. 'i’he oeeaiuoii 
was rendered notable by momlKurs rising in a Issly as 
Hastings entered the House, and statidiiig ImrelieailiHl unt il 
he had taken his seat at tho bar, a just though lardy 
admission of the wrongs ho had sufferotl at the hands of 
their predecessors. In tho dobat© which folltiwwl ('harlt-s 
Grant reminded the House of the injustice and crppreiMioii 
inflicted on natives in Anaorica and Africa by Kurt»|a»<in 
adventurers exempt from all civiltssed control. 

Parliament recognizing the reality of tluwe dangers, 
ordered that Europeans might vkit India and tmiie there 
subject only to licences granted by the Court of Diroclors, 
or, on their refwl, by the Board of Control. In India 
they wwe to reside subject to good behaviour and Ao with 
•such restrictions . as might- from time todlm# be doomed 
heoessiirry. , , 
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§<'( 1 . It tH imif’Ii to lio I't'^rottcd that’ ti»<<Ho }>ow<'rrt wi-ro 
^radimliy aholiMlioii, and wvrv not rovivod whon tho tinporial 
t tovi'i'nnioid an«iitncd ('XcInHivo control, ihit if wo really 
moan our juatioo to ho ovon-hamh'd in India they outbid to 
ho rovioofi iti Hnlmtama^ now. 'I’o dt'jiort. KuropofniH win wo 
conduct IH a danger to tho |tca<’o of India to tlic country <»f 
their origiti, ia a far milder ineaKure than to e.xile Itidinn.s 
for a like reawn!. ! greatly regret that I could not nay no 
io Lord .Selhornc'H t 'om?nit tt‘o ; tin- character of tlieir refer 
em’<M>x<dndod the Hid)jecl ; hut 1 caniuit take the pen from 
thiH paper wit land saying if here,’ 

I til. My Indian friend.s know that all 1 said to latrd 
Heihorne'H t'ornniiltce, 1 had said to theju in India, years 
h('fore. Not one of yon inis i'eproa<-hed me for arguing in 
puhlit- that every government , whatever it is, shoulti have 
powers afhapiate for enha'cing tho law, For that reasoii, 
if for no other, ttjy hopes for India ar*' iirighfer than ever, 
in the face of all the dangers winch are now gathering in 
the path of r('form, .\tn! assume of the predictions I tnade 
to Vitu tiieii havm Ihh'U verified sim'i*, I will veidure, its 
taking h>ave of this std»ject, <m one more, .My l»e!ief is that 
prtigress towards r»'s|Mnisihle governnit'nt will he tntwi rapid 
in that. pr<»vinc(' where mittisters and legislators ojmnly 
exers'ise tlu'ir intluemai to snpp(»rt the enfortnnnent. «»f law. 
Not hittg hut' disotth’i' can now delay tin* process and nuthitig 
can stop it Imt civil war, which always has its weds in 
rlisorder. The t'uforw'inent. «»f law isess«'iitial to governineni, 
ami responsilih' government (lannot rlevelop in a eotmtry 
where government itself is e<’Hsing to exist , This was 
tlm truth which a Lils'ral govermmmt forgot in ignoring 
measures taken in Lister to resist the law. 

Unless tlw' law is enfonu'd <-ivil war will sooner m laU*r 
result, and control {miss from cdvil to military hamls, 'I'he 
moment blood iK'gins to How jutssion is initanied, ami 
tnoitienis such a» those whicli disflgurtHl the suppression of 

' iStnco writing thsiw |MragrA|ilui, I Iwvn Itsant. tie unltH|H»a»tmblii 
stUhorily. that » Ktiritjssvn guilty of improimr (sihavitmf t»i <ta h^y|>ti«ui 
WiMi ortionst by Lonl t.'romt»r to tjuit Kgypl withui forty tughl hour*. 
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the Indian mutiny, the relK-llioii in Dublin, or ihr 
in the Punjab, are an aimoKt invariable reHttIf . The my 
was responsible for dceaden of tract iotJ in india. 'I'in- tti nf 
necessity is, of course, to we that the laws are an juMf a.* 
may be. The second is to str that the ejiforeeineitt of t hone 
laws is never in ((uestion from the «nitsel. lo deal with 
criminals who defy tlie laws which protect society ayaniNt 
themselves is easy enough. The real difliculty is presmited 
by men who blindly but honestly iK-lieve that law is cm- 
trary to freedom. With all the idealism, devotion, and 
intelligence which criminals hujk, they can always devifS' 
means to put any government in tlie wrong. All hmnan 
laws are imperfect, and the consejentions resister will 
always pick out the less jKtrfect laws to «lefy. He emnis 
martyrdom to enlist sympathy, attd if inihlie symjMithy is 
successfully marshalled against govertitnent , its task Is-eomcs 
one of extreme difficulty. When Mr. Idoytl (M-orge ir* 
members how he breathed on the nmokitig flax of passive 
resistance, he must often wish that his lips had Iss-n smiled, 
I ask you to think of the time, already in sight, when tije 
task of maintaining order, with all its hitter netTssilies, 
will rest on yourselves. 

The direct responsibility for mamtainlng onler still lies 
with the governments responsible to ParlianMmt, and nuist 
continue to lie there until the final transfer of rrsjsmsihle 
government can be made. It is for ministers and legis- 
latures to advise the govemor-in-oounoU on all nmasures 
taken to that end. But the advice you glw to your own 
constituents is of even greater importanee. You have 
always to remember that advioe given publicly in the 
■ legislatures to the govemor-in-counoll k ato atlvko given 
to your own supporters. Your taflueno© as popular lemlers 
if exercised in the cause of law and order will he «nal and 
conclusive and conduce more than any on© factor to t»M» 
perfect tranq;ui]lity in whtoh India can move moit rapidly to 
the status of a self-governing dominion. I am thinking 
always of the time when Parlian»nt win send oommltifeiis 
l^ogress. Th® priBotpad point to wlifah 
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the Indian mutiny, the refK’llioii in Duiilin, or tin- <in»ltrr(rl, 
in the Punjab, are an almont invariatile roaiilt. 'flu' .Vluhny 
was responsible for decades of nnietion in India. I h<' fiinf 
necessity is, of course, to we tfia( tiie law.s am ju-Hf an 
may be. The secoiul is to s(‘e that tlu' iniforeeinent of t hom- 
laws is never in question fnnn the outset. To di'ul \vit|» 
criminals who defy tlie laws which protect society ajiainst 
themselves is easy enough. The real <lirtieulf y is presented 
by men who blindly but honestly Indieve that law is eon- 
trary to freedom. With all the idealism, «lev<*liofj, and 
intelligence which criminals lack, they enn always deviw' 
means to put any government in the wrong. All fiinnan 
laws are imperfect, and the eonwienthuis resister will 
always pick out the less jwrfect laws to «iefy. He eoHris 
martyrdom to enlist sympathy, and if public sympiUby is 
successfully marshalled against govertitnent . its task Is-eotnes 
one of extreme difficulty. When Mr. Lloytl (leorge 
members how he breathed on the smoking flax of passive 
resistance, he must often wish that his lips fiad Ihsui wnled, 

I ask you to think of the time, already in sight, when the 
task of maintaining order, with all its hitter tieeessities. 
will rest on yourselves. 

The direct responsibility for maintaining onler still lies 
with the governments responsible to Farlianamt, and tiuist 
continue to lie there until the final transfer of rrsnunsihle 
government can be made. It is for ministers and legis- 
latures to advise the govemor-in-oounoll on all nMiasums 
taken to that end. But the advlw you give to your own 
constituents is of even greater importance. You have 
always to remember that advice given publicly in the 
legislatures to the govemor-in-council m ato advico given 
to your own supporters. Your kfli»rw» a* popular femfers 
if exercised in the cause of law and ortler wUl be inaJ and 
conclusive and conduce more than any on© factor to the 
I^rfect tranquillity in which liuiia can move moat iwpldly to 
the status of a self-govemiag dominion. 1 am tbinkini 
always of the time when ParHamsnt ndtt mni «iamlaiioii» 
to India to rep<^ progress. Tb® pruMip^ point to whfeh 
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th«'y will look iH flow far IiKliaii ch’f'foraU'.H can Ihc tru.^lcii 
to iiiaiiitaiii order through their own rejircHenlat ive»<. In 
any erimH tirnt ank yonrwIveH what, material you are going 
to provide the eomniiHHiujiH for framing an anawiT to that 
([UeHtion. 

§ ti2. In deiiKHTaeieH t he ultimate deei.Mion la'lween right 
and wrong reats with the inaHWH. And the ho{K‘ of the world 
liuH in tluH that the. haiiit of deciding fita them for deeiaion. 
If any one douhta thia let him read tin* himinona arth’le on 
Italy in Thp. Timm Litemrij Hupplv.mrHt which upjwara Juat 
aa thcHC pagi’H are going to the p|•ea^. A aingle quotation 
will here aulliee. 

In other waya, loo. the rifiirijiiiii ntu iiaa Iktu juafifieil in 
tln' eyea of men hy reeenl eventa, A few yeara ago j«-o])le 
iMialiiied their approval of the work of Cavonr hy lamenting 
tile * di-'^iliuaionment ' of anhampient llulian hintury, And 
that, then' wan mueli ' diailhiaiontuenl ' the Italiana (hem 
M'lvea were the lirat to eonfeHM. Hut .“low Iteitejieent I'hange 
ia often going on undergroniui during ja-rioda of apjairent 
and proi'hiimed ' diaiHuaionmi'iit 'I'o any one who knowa 
what Italy waa really liki' in the jK’i’iod whieh we Ju.“t!y euH 
her lu'i’oie agi', from IH-fH to iHTn, her navnl nrogreaa ia 
clear enough. The aimthern and much of the cent ml 
jKipulatiouH were aunk in harhariam, (lie evil inheritance of 
wnturh’H of aervitude : i-verywheri' eorruption, ineflteu'iicy, 
and lethargy were a ileadweight whieh the jiatriota had to 
lift, iH'ing men tranalaU’il ahove themwdvea hy the inapira- 
tion of their eauM<\ (ireat haa lieen the progreaa ailently 
effected hy fifty yearn of the new regime, with all ita faulta 
and failurea, 1o thoae who know the hiatoriea of the 
camjMrigna of lH4Hand iKfSO the jawfurniatiixi of Italy from 
lUl/^ to tUlH in mobili'/.ing and maintaining five million 
men, and fighting a modern war in all ita etpiijfMigo along 
three hundnul niilea of Alpine front, will itwdf a proof of 
tlw* ateiuly average advanw» made during the dim half- 
century that followed ihily’a great illuminaibn.' 

I 63. Yet thia article ahuwa that Italy could not have 
done what ahe did, nor yet Iks wliat «ho now ia, hut for the 
leaderaitip in the erwia of her fate of Mamni, (larilmldi, 

* Th/t Tim*» Snpphsmtiti, 8opl»»nl»«r tU20, 'VmiU 

Botlastbro, l87th-182U.' 
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tlicywill iodk in how fur liulhui ('h’('t<ii’aU'M cuii 1 m' 
to iiiuiiituiii or<lcr ihrotigfi tlirir own rofircwnf at ivoH. In 
any c-rimH tirHt auk yourw’Ivf'u what, material you are ^ninji 
to pritvide tlu’ eommiuHionu for framing an an.sw^T to that. 
(JllCHtioil. 

§ (t 2 . In (irmorracicH t he nltimate (h’eiuhm lH>tw<'en right 
and wrong reHtn with tfu' inauwH. And tfie !iojk> of the world 
lUm in tliiu that the habit of deemling fUn iliein for deeinion. 
if any one donhtH tidu h-f. him reail the hnninoiiH aiii«'h‘ on 
Italy in The. TimcJt LiUmnj Siijiplnuinit whieh apjMnirH jnuf 
tiH the«e pagi’H are going it> the jireuu. A uingte t)Uotatioti 
will here .snlfiee. 

In other wayu, too, tlie rifiDftji 11101 in liau Ihumi Jn.utitied in 
the ('yen of men hy reeent «*vent.u. A h'W yearu ag«i jH-opie 
<pia!iiied their approval of the work of ( 'avonr by lamenting 
the ' diuitbisi<tnment ' of unbMi'tpient Itidian hiHtory, And 
that then' wau nmeli ' dtuilhiutontnent ’ the llalianu them 
uelv<‘u were the lirut to eonfeHU. Hut hIow iHUtefieent eftange 
iu often going on nndergrouiui during iH-riodu of apjwirent 
and piHK'laimed ' tliHilluuitmliHUit 'I’o any one who knowu 
what Italy wau really liki' in the jMuiod whieh we juHtly eull 
her heroie age, from tH.fH to tMTn. lier reeent progreuw ia 
clear enough. The uonthern and mneh of the «>«'nttid 
|K>pulationK were wtnk in harharium, the «'vil infieritaace of 
wnturh'H t*f w'rvitmle ; everywhen’ eorrni>tion. ineflieieney, 
and lethargy were a deadweight whieh the jiatriotu IiimI to 
lift, ln'ing men liHnulaU’il above theinw'lveH by the inHpira- 
tion (tf their eaiine. (!reat han l«'en the piJtgreHu nihmtly 
etTected hy fifty ^varH «if the new regime, with all itu faultH 
and failureu, I0 thoue who kmiw the hintorieu of the 
eamjaiigna of IK 4 H and 1 K«» the {H'rfonnaiHH* <»f Italy from 
iSHfi to lUlH in mohiliviing and tnainU^ining live milHnn 
men, and fighting a modern war in alt it» e(|tit(Htigo along 
timat hundnul inileH of Atpiiui front, will Itwlf Iks a proof of 
tfM» Hteiuly average atlvanw* made tluring the tlim half- 
century that followed ItitlyV great illumtnatbn.' 

§ 03 . Yet thiti article showw that Italy could m*t have 
done what she did, nor yet Iks what mIio now i«, hut for the 
loaderi^dp in the crbtH of her fata of MaKWti, (iarilialdi, 

* Th* Tim** Sej»tamU«r Itt, H)30. 'V«md 

ijottMdiro, i8?0>i02U.‘ 
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Cavour, and some hundredfl of asn.K-iato.s who • m.-,, 

translated above thomaolvoK by the inM|nrat!,.n of (h,Mr 

cause Popular government only ni ‘‘o for um 

electorates can be bronglit to subordinate pasnon n oHun 
Where the burden of decision n-stson the many »}•.• 
bilities cast on the few air immeasurably iuereased K.a 
the many cannot de(ude Indween right ami wr<,ng nolens 
the right is clearly present<‘d t<i their judgi'tuent as wi ll as 
the wrong. Eloctoralos are seldom wanting in eiiimsi'ihn s 
to tell them that the dictates of their jamsions are the vmee 
of God. To tell people what they want to liear is an easy 
task. The difficulty lies in getting a hearing for the «iilj 
small voice of reason ; but no genuine ehoiee tw'gins in is- 
exercised until there are men like flokhale with the eourage 
to make it hoard. The only true sr-rvants of {s.pulai 
govenxment are those hold <‘tH»«gh to vote*’ opinions whi' h 
are for the moment unpopular. Apisads to navsun eabnly 
and persistently made prevail in tlie end. If l«(!h sides ar«' 
heard, the people do in the long run learn to iltstinguish 
their friends from their cre^atun's. In fstjnilar institutions 
the influence of a brave, upright, and outs}stken few is 
decisive. As Abraham know, when he talked with God, 
a nation may bo saved by no nuux’ than teti of tliein. Then' 
are more than ten, to my knowleitge, in India, who may 
live in their countrymen’s memory for ever if they will but 
face their reproaches to-day. 

§ 64. The working of papular government dejn’iids ii|sin 
certain qualities and habits of mind in the lamfile at largo 
which paternal government does little to fenrter. Th«’ 
difficulty of creating such habits where no free instiuitions 
exist or of founding such institutions wliere no sutdi hnbils 
have been formed is inherent in the probbtn ; and thoso 
who have given their best thought to it will be most ebary 
of assuming that the principte embodied in tto reeent Act 
supplies the ultimate solution. The best that we ean say 
of it is that a series of inqmries covering years broiiglil to 
sight no other principle the greater diffloalty of whWi hatl 
not already been proved. To test dyarehy in tto eruoibb 
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of experience was the only course which remained to be 
taken. But should trial prove that it offers no key to the 
problem, we may still be sure that the fresh experience 
gained will suggest expedients which were not revealed in 
the light of that which we now have. The resources of mere 
speculation have limits ; but those of experiment have none. 
The experience which finally disposes of one theory suggests 
another upon which a fresh experiment can be based. 

§65. ‘A few days ago’, writes Dean Inge, ‘I visited 
a mother who lost her only son in the war. She said, “ What 
breaks my heart is that my boy, and many others like him, 
gave their lives for a nation which is quite unworthy of the 
sacrifice ^ What message of comfort the Dean had for 
this breaking heart we are not told. As the writer on Italy, 
above quoted, reminds us, ‘ beneficent change is often 
going on underground during periods of apparent and pro- 
claimed “ disillusionment Such a period is apparent and 
proclaimed to-day. On the morrow of the war we are met 
by the old long-standing problems and disputes arising from 
defects either in human nature or else in the social organiza- 
tion : and the cry goes up that the war was morally lost, 
and that all its immeasurable suffering was in vain ; as 
though mere anguish could redeem society. Pain of itself 
is no solvent of human problems. It may, when all else has 
failed, force us to recognize their existence and goad us to 
action. But solutions are born only of strenuous thought 
and protracted labour. To insist that the war has done 
nothing to open our eyes or stimulate our energies is sheer 
blindness. It compelled England, as nothing else could have 
done, to recognize that the principles for which she was 
fighting could not be restricted to the peoples of Europe, 
America, and Australasia, but must be extended to those 
of Asia and Africa. It confronted her with the greatest 
and most difficult problem that has ever been faced in the 
history of human freedom. I do not say she was quick to 
grasp it, for English minds work slowly. The long hesita- 
tion which preceded the pronoimcement of August 1917 
* The. Times, September 4, 1920. 
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was largely responsible for tbe impetus given to extremists 
views, some fruits of wMch were seen in the Punjab rising? 
The same pronouncement made in 1916 would have fore- 
stalled a harvest of trouble. But history will find little 
cause for reproaching England for the manner in which she 
handled the question from the moment her policy was 
settled and announced. The problem was then squarely 
faced. The facts were submitted to searching inquicy. 
No thought or pains necessary to forecast the appropriate 
solution were spared. On the other hand the mistake was 
not committed of endeavouring to settle by interminable 
argument what only experience can decide. When all the 
resources of inquiry and speculation were exhausted the 
plan was submitted to the test of trial, and machinery was 
created in advance for registering the results and for gi’sdng 
effect to them in years to come. Throughout the case was 
dealt with on its merits. It never became a party issue, 
and the standing danger that India might become a field 
for the manoeuvres of English factions was carefully 
avoided. What England had promised in the hour of her 
trial was more than redeemed in the fuUness of victory. 
And for all this the chief credit must remain with the man 
m whose hands the final direction lay. Mr. Montagu has been 
and will always be exposed to criticisms, of which many will 
be found in these pages. But if England ever has cause to 
be proud of this episode she will recognize that its successful 
issue was mainly due to his crowning quality of persistence. 
He merits the gratitude of England no less than of India. 

§ 66. Iliat En^nd hsis granted responsible government 
to India in strictness should never be said and wfil never 
be true. The best she could do was to put India in the way 
of taking responsible government for herself. That she has 
deme, and the rest remains for Indians to do. And whatever 
they accomplish wdll not be accomplished for India alone. 
NaSoiml- achievements are not to he measured by the 
things a nation achieves for itself. It is much that 

hhjSuM have found a way to her own freedom ; 
.'hat infinifedy mare that she has traced the path which 
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othiT nntiniiH nf KiirojM' Jiavc troddrn or will trend. And 
so it will Ik- with India iits«ii. In solvinjj the pndilein of 
resjwinsihle jioveriiment f<jr hr-rself this vast and eoiiiitlex 
Oriental eointnnnity will find she has s«»lve<l it for the wlnde 
of Asia.ntid. in lh«’ fullness of titne, hir Africa ns well, 'I’he 
jjreatest of all the services which one nation can reinh-r 
ftnot her is example. For the grc*atesl of prohleins are eottimon 
to many ; ami solved hy one. t hey are solv4'fl for many. 
Three eimtinents are now living in tfu’ rays of a candle 
lighted hy Knghmd eentnrh-s ago. India nisw has a eamlle 
whieh ontx' kiinlh-d will never Is- put out til! at! the nations 
<if Asia and Afriea walk I»y its light. 


LKimrav, Srptmifirr 
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‘THE DUKE MEMORANDUM’ 

SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS 
IN INDIAN POLITY 

(An Expeeiment in the application of the Pbinciple of 
Dyaechy to the Goveenment op Bengal) 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

In tie summer of 19J5 tiose members of tie Round Table groups 
wio were engaged in tie preparation of Volume II of The Common- 
wealth of Nations began to write tie ciapters relating to India and 
tie Dependencies. It was not intended to discuss in tiese ciapters 
tie detailed problems of Indian administration, but only to deal 
witi tie political status of India witiin tie Empire and its relations 
to an Imperial Pariament and Cabinet, reconstructed on lines set 
forth in The Problem of the Commonwealth. At an early stage it 
was recognized that Indians could not be given responsibility for 
Imperial policy until they had first reached tie point where they had 
some responsible share in their own Government. For so long as 
tie final control of Indian administration lay witi tie Imperial 
Parliament it seemed out of the question that the nominees of the 
Government of India, or tie representatives of an Indian assembly 
to which constitutional responsibility was denied, should be able by 
their votes to make and unmake tie Cabinet which controlled 
Imperial policy, including that of tie Government of India itself. 
At first it was thought possible to leave the question of India’s status 
in the Empire to be settled by the reconstructed Imperial Parliament 
itself. Representations, however, from India, and still more the 
resolution introduced into the Viceroy’s Council, asking that India 
should be represented in the next Imperial Conference, and the 
friendly reply of the Imperial Government thereto, indicated that 
this was not a practical course, and that opinion in India had 
reached a point at which an alteration in the constitutional relations 
between the self-governing portions of the Empire would necessitate 
a corresponding definition of the position which India was to occupy 
within it. 

It soon became clear, however, that the first step towards solving 
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the problem of the representation of India in London must be to 
come to some conclusion on the question whether (and, if so, to what 
extent and in what form) the beginning of responsible Government 
will be practicable in India itself in the near future. For while no 
method of representing Indian interests either in the Imperial 
Conference or in a reconstructed Imperial Parliament which was now 
practicable could be expected to satisfy Indian aspirations, never- 
theless, if some stages in India’s progress towards a degree of real 
autonomy could be satisfactorily mapped out, either at the time when 
the reconstruction of the Imperial constitution was being taken in 
hand or earlier, the question of her constitutional status within the 
Empire woidd not be so difficult to deal with. Hence an inquiry 
was set on foot to examine how self-government could be introduced 
and gradually and peaceably extended in India. The basis of the 
inquiry was that the essence of the problem is to find a method of 
introducing true responsible government, in a limited and manageable 
sphere of administration, which could be contracted or extended in 
accordance with the practical results attained without imperilling 
the structure of Government itself. 

This memorandum is an attempt to work out the practical applica- 
tion of this principle. 

May 1, 1916. 
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rilAFTKH I 

THK KXr.STlX(; SYSTH.M DKSCHIltKf) 

§ I. Srn,iK<'T <»» lh(' iis (’I'Hain niattcm 

iiy lin' .Secret iiry of in toinn-il’ ntui n!s«» 

to thn more ^iniernl eon! ml <'X«*reise(i liy l*Hr!ia?jient , the 
adniiniHtratioti of Imlia is in the iunnts of ilie ( JoviTiuni'iit 
of linlia ami of Provini'ifii < otvermni’itts snliordiimtn to if. 
The (Jovernment ctf Imliu eonsisls of the Vieemy ami 
(tovernor-fjenenil with seven iiienthet’s of t'oiineil, who are 
onlinarily Ktm'lish [lermaiieut onieiiils, e,\eejj(. one fnilinu, 
who nniy or iimy not tie no ollieinl, rnotrieini Knulisfitnen 
are from time to time nii|)uintj'ii to the Law, uinL more 
rarely, to the f'’iiinnee portfolio. 

'I’he t Jovei'iunent of lutlia miministers direetly ; KoreijiH 
;\lhiirs : Uefeitee, iiietniiinj4 thi' Army atnl Volunteers ami 
Marine; t'urreuev; Itailvvays ; Losts amt 'I'efeiiraphs ; 
Sea t'listoms ami jioHtieal relafiona with the prineifHil 
native Slati’H, It also tleata at titnen with larj^e ami exeeii 
tional t|tie«tioiiM relating to inatlerH onliitarily umler the 
mlttiintstratieii of Lmvim ial tloverntneuts. 

The work of legtslafion is jierfonneil hy t fie la^gishtfive 
t'oum'it, whieh eouKistH of the V’ie(>roy atnl hia ICxeeiitive 
('ottiH'if with Hixty aihlilhmal Memhera, oflieial ami mitt* 
ollieial. The Seerefnry of Stale exereiai*a eontrol over 
legialation hy a |«twt'r of veto tm Itilla |»Haae(t hy the {tultan 
legialaturea atnl alao hy inKtruetiona to the (Joverntnent 
of Imlia on the rlrafta nf Itilla wliieh are Huhmitte*! tti him 
before intrmhief ion, 'I’he jinwera of iht' IttUH’riai l^'Ktala- 
tive (’otineil, anti the righla of mtntthera are the aanie aa in 
the tiaae of I'rtivitu'ial laigiatative Cmmeila whieh tvill Im 
tleaerihetl ahortly. 'I'he laiglalature haa a iiamiw oflieial 
majority. Of the non ttflleiala aome arii imminatetl, a 
ma, orlty eleehal, in aome enHea t!ir»H>lty hy etmatitn- 
ono of lamlhohlera and Mohainmedana with high jirdjierty 
qualldoatUina, in othera by deiegatea eUndetl hy wider eon* 
atituonoim aa the non-nfileial membera of the jirovint-ia! 
eounoila, 

* {■Mr an nx})liuiafcion nf tlia varimsH mtinctita ennatwlot! with hwilan 
itovernraaiit m a{i|ain<lix at end of thS« ohaptor. 
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g 2. Of these the principal are : three Presidencies with 
Governors in Council, one province with a Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, three with Lieutenant-Governors, 
two with Chief Commissioners. All the above-mentioned 
Local Governments have Legislative Councils whose activi- 
ties are subject to a double control, both by the Viceroy in 
Council and by the Secretary of State, exactly the same 
in character as that exercised by the latter over the legis- 
lative powers of the Government of India. Most functions 
of internal government, such as Justice, PoKce, Education, 
vSanitation, Public Works, Irrigation, Forests, Local and 
Municipal Self-Government are administered by the Local 
Governments, over whom the Government of India exercises 
a co-ordinating and controlling authority. 

The Government of India administers directly a revenue 
of about fifty millions sterling, against thirty millions which 
have been placed at the disposal of Local Governments ; 
but of its fifty millions two-thirds to three-fourths are 
expended on the interest of the Public Debt and in Defence. 
It is therefore apparent that the Local Governments are 
concerned to a much greater degree with the functions 
which touch the daily life of the people ; accordingly a 
larger popular element has already been introduced into the 
Local Governments, and it is assumed in what follows 
that it is in the Local Governments that further steps 
in the direction of popular government should first be 
taken. 

§ 3. A brief abstract will now be given of the polity of 
a Local Government, Bengal being selected as typical in 
most respects of the more advanced provinces. 

The Executive consists of a Governor with a Council of 
three members, two permanent officials, and one Indian, 
at present a non-official. AU are appomted for five years. 

The Executive Council divide the departments into port- 
folios and administer through the Secretaries, of whom 
there are four civil Secretaries, two Public Works Secre- 
taries, and a Secretary in the Legislative Department, who 
is also Secretary to the Legislative Council. The Public 
Works Secretaries divide .between them Irrigation, Embank- 
ments, Roads and Buildings, such Light Railways as are 
under the Local Government and Archaeology. They also 
act as transmitting authointies for the Government of India 
in obtain matters coimected with Marine and Railways 
which are under its direct control. 

The remaning affairs of the Local Government are dis- 
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tributed under tbe four civil Secretaries as follows, only the 
more important branches being mentioned : 


Chief Secretary, 

Judicial. 

Political. 

Appointment (i. e. 
the posting of the 
Indian and the 
recruitment and 
posting of the 
Provincial CivU 
Service). 

Police. 

Jails. 


Secretary for 
Finance and 
Commerce. 

Finance {with the 
Budget). 

Excise. 

Factories. 

Emigration. 

The Medical Ser- 
vice. 

Opium 

SMt 

Stamps. 

Eegistration of 
Public Compan- 
ies and most 
other subjects in 
which the Com- 
meseial Public 
have to be dealt 
with directly. 


Revenue 

Secretary. 

Land Revenue. 

Land Acquisition 
(for Public pur- 
poses). 

Jurisdiction 
Boundaries. 

Agriculture. 

Co-operative 
Credit. 

Forests. 

Registration 
deeds and assur- 
ances). 


and 


(of 


General 
Secretary. 
Ecclesiastical. 
Education. 
Municipal and 
Local Self- 
Government. 
Sanitation. 


The Secretaries correspond with five Commissioners of 
Division, who are administrative ofiicers for almost all 
departments. Each division contains five or six districts 
in charge of Magistrate Collectors, or Deputy Commis- 
sioners, also known as District Officers. 

Correspondence on most subjects has to pass from the 
District Officer to Government through the Commissioner, 
but Civil Justice is entirely under the High Court, who 
manage it through District Judges and their subordinate 
judicial officers. 

Also specialized departments, particularly those with 
expert or professional heads, are in varying degrees indepen- 
dent of the District Officer and Commissioner. GeneraRy 
speaking, as regards internal organization and discipline, 
they are self-contained ; but in matters of policy and then- 
relations to the pubhc the District Officer has some deg^ 
of authority. Such departments are PoRce, Education, Jails, 
Pubhc Works, Registration of Deeds and Assurance, Forests. 

The department of Local Self-Government, which is 
concerned with municipal towns and with rural boards, 
comprising District Boards, Local Boards and ViRage 
Unions, differs from other departments in its internal 
economy and its relations to the Government, because of 
the extent to which the self-governing and elective principles 
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have already b.een developed in th<w in.-ldidioii'-, < "ii.- 

spondence regarding this dei)artinent is. h-.w-ey.-r, 

on as in the case of other depart men t.s thruugii ttm < ..m 

missioner and District ()lhcer.s. , t ^ • 

§ 4. The Bengal Legislative (Jonneil eoitMisl.s of I lie < o.vernoi 
and Executive Uouncil with additional niemiuTs. 'I’he term 
in three years, the whole body of adilitionai niember.H ivt u un.' 
at one time. Those are fourteen nominated ollii ial«, 
nominated non-officials, twenty-eight eleeled mm olheialN, 
and to them may bo added for special ]nir|«isi's two exjimi-*. 
either officials or not. There is thus a large majority of 
non-officials, at least thirty-four out of a jiossif.le fifty four 
and a clear majority of elected inenib<'rs. twenty eight out 
of a possible fifty-four. It may be mentioned heri’ that 
Bihar and Orissa is the only other proviiiee with an eba ted 
majority; in all the others, even Bomhin' ami Madra**. 
there is a non-official but not an elected majority. TSii« i« 
a matter not of statute but of statutory ri'gnlatioiis whieh 
can be altered at any time. In Bengal elevim memlH-rs are 
elected by the non-offiidal elmnent in Mnniidnalitii's ami 
District Boards, one by the whole body of the t ’aliiitia 
Corporation, and one by the eleeteil members of that for 
poration, one by the Henato of the Caleutta University, fimr 
by landholders with a very high franchise, five by Jrbduunnie 
dans with a moderate proiiorty quid ifleat ion, 'nie remaining 
five are returned by commercial bodies whieh in eJiisfing 
circumstances will always return Euru{Kians. Df the 
nominated members two are apjKiinitKl to repnwent sjH*eia! 
Commercial Interests, one Euro;^n and tho other Indian, 
with the understanding that when suitable constitneneM’n 
can be formed they shall become elective. The main objim- 
tion taken by advanced Indian opinion to the iireaent 
system relates to the indirect election by Mimicimlitiea and 
District Boar^. It is probable that I.iord Morfey iMlopUsl 
these as constituencies because they were reatly t<» his hand, 
and it would have taken time and trouble to 'form stiitnhle 
direct constituencies. The objections to the ayatetn are 
fairly obvious although it also has diatlnot advaittiHfes 
in securing genuine local representation. 

The Legislative Council may aooept, aimeiid or rejeet 
measures proposed by the Government, subj^ to wt« l»y 
.the- Gbtemor-Qeaeral and by the Secretary of Slato. The 
power bt'^o do^ not imply power amendniimt. Tho 
superiOT: authoritiMt can control the drafting before tho Bill 
IS intrdduoed, but if, whil© passing through the «f 
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The Legislative Ooimoil may aooept, amend or re|«»t 
measures proposed bv the Government, subject to veto by 
the Govemor-Gaieral and by the Secretary of Slate. The 
power of veto doe® not imply power of amewda^t. Tho 
superior authmties can control the drafting before Ih© Bill 
is introduced; btit if, whEe parsing through th« at^ti of 
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li'KiHliil ion, it iH nltoml to tlu'ir disHat isfiict ion, thoy can 
only rojoct it' in tntn. 

'I’ho la'^iHiidivo t'ounoil of tlio (!ov<inini(‘nt of lixtia has 
l■on^n^m•ni powors with th(' proviix'ia! Icgislat nros, so that 
a nicasiin' which tho latic^r will not pass or will only pass in 
a mutilated form can h<^ taken u|) and jtassod hy tlm (Jovern- 
mciit of Itulia. It is. of course, sometinu's an op«'n (pu'stion 
in which legislature a particidar measure i-an most stiitahly 
he ititrodjU'cd, hut the option of hiyislatinj^ in th<^ Imperial 
Is'gislative Council on liical alTairs is rar<!ly if at all exercised 
as a real res«irve power or method of coer<'i<m, although its 
mere existence is doubtless not without cfTetd. laigislation 
is ismdueted willi full publicity. Hills may he published 
befon' introductioti. They are always publishstd after 
intro<tuctifm and befon' the .S(‘lc«>t Connnittts! stage, ami, 
if materially altered at that stage, they anr published again. 

The Couiu’il discuss tlie Hroxdm-ial Hndgcf, but tim 
(hivernmcnt is not boitml by tfieir rewdutions upon it. 
Non (illicia! members liave the right of interpellation, of 
proposing ('('soIiitionK on matters «>f pnblh; importaiu^e ami 
of intnidiieiiig Hills. .A Cinanee Ccumnii tee of the Council 
is elect eii annually by the tum onieial inemlau's to wbieb 
the { Irfvermmml submits all schenu's for fresh expemiittnxi 
svliieb it regards as optiomd, 'riu> total invoivefi is very 
small, (Hwhaps i {wr cent, of the total pruviiieial expenditure, 
(lovernment may be open t<» the erilieism that what it 
wants itself is classetl as ’ obligat(»ry and that. ‘ optional ’ 
only JiHMins what it does imt very mueli (uire ahenti, but with 
tlu' lutst will in the worhl it could not in existing {•ircumstances 
donhlt^ the small amount jtlaeed at the disposal of the 
Finance Committee. 

The Councils have now Ikhui working for six years, they 
hav(' real jumaw over legislation and grmt opt>orlunitU« for 
infliieiHU' m all matUirs of administration ; but the satis- 
faetion at Jirst felt at this grtsat advance upon previtnis 
comlitions is {Ha'ha{ts now giving way to some <legree of (ItS" 
appointment at the almcmee of initiative and of financial 
{mwers. 

I S. Hindlarly loss than was ex|K«rted has been gained from 
the apiKiintnumt of an Indlatj memlter to the Executive 
(^ourioil in Ikmgal and other Provinces, The fact that Ih» 
is in a hoijoless minority as against the Eunnamn elements 
is self-evhlent, while the extent to which the {sdicy of even 
tlm moat obstinate ofileial meralxirs must be modified to 
meet bis views in order that the (iovernor may not fool 
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compelled to side with him and overrule them by his casting 
vote is unknown and not taken into account. Also, since 
he is a Government nominee, ordinarily the Governor’s own 
nominee, he has probably been chosen as a safe man, and 
can hardly be representative of the most advanced section 
of opinion on the Legislative Council. 

§ 6. These are as fairly as they can be described the circum- 
stances of an Indian Government in Council at the present 
moment. Clearly they are in a stage of transition ; very 
great scope has been given for the influence of Indian 
opinion but a comparatively small measure of real power. 

The enlargement of the Legislative Councils which has 
brought in a considerable number of skilful and experienced 
lawyers, and involved also the maintenance of a highly 
trained secretarial staff, has led to a marked improvement 
in the technical excellence of provincial legislation. It is 
probably now peculiarly well fortified against the sapping 
and mining of lawyers in the courts. But except in this 
respect, perhaps even in this respect, the tendency is to 
develop the critical at the expense of the constructive 
faculty. The Indian may introduce legislation if he pleases, 
but the responsibility for initiating measures to deal with 
admitted evils is not on him but on the Government. He 
is neither imder the necessity of making them practical, 
as he would be if he himself had to administer them, nor 
has he to consider how to provide funds for their execution. 

It is assumed that the aspirations of both the governors 
and the governed are in the direction of greater self-govern- 
ment, that the general policy is to grant instalments of 
power as rapidly as is safe. Since we are dealmg mainly 
with internal affairs, it may be taken that safety means 
rather the well-being of the subject than the stability of 
the Supreme Government. The latter is scarcely in question, 
although it would be prejudiced by any serious degree of 
misgovemment in domestic affairs. With these premisses 
we can proceed to consider what extensions of power in 
the direction of seK-govemment are possible and i|j, what 
order. 

APPENDIX 

NOTE ON COUNCILS IN INDIAN GOVERNMENT 

The word ' Council ’ occurs so constantly in connexion with Indian 
affai^ and in reference to so many differ^t bodies, the particular 
one mteinded having often to be inferred from tiie context, that 
some explanation of ite different significations may be helpful. 
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'I’hrri' (irr ii! li'iitj. live kiiiiiM»if rimiH tlx, itl whii li tin' loiiKt ifitl itm 
iiiiil fiiiiiiiitiH iiri' n<i\v l*y iiir (Jovcriiini'iit of Imlia Atf, 

.'i ,V t; (ii'iirj*!' V, f. iii , wiiirh rnii!toii(iit!i'i! tlii’ |(n'vi(tii,Hly I'xi.Hting law 

(tf till' mlijiM't . 

'i'hi'V »ri' lii'm rilii’tl ns* fittlcnvK : 

(i) 'i’ll*' (‘(iiiitfil (if India, hIho njidki'ii of an tlir Hci rctary of Stalc’a 
( ’ottiicil, 

(n) Till' ItiiviTnor-ftcncnil'a Kxi'inlivc I'niiiiiil. 

(ill) {«) fiovcfiiora’ Kxiautivf Cmmiil.H, in the fhrri> I’rcHidcinii'.'S 
of Hiimhav, Miidriia, and Hi'iiual. 

ill) The Kxcciiiivi' Councila of Licntcimnf UoviTiiow, of wdiirii 
at (ircaciit th<‘ only iimtiuac ia in Hilmr and tlrinaa. 'I'iic Hoiiw* of 
horda rccoiitly threw out a i»ro|iimal to it|>|ioint otic for the United 
I’rovinees. 

(iv) Tim Indian Ueaiaiative tNameil. 

(v) lateal la'rtiMiaf urea, or the la ftiHlal i ve CoiineilH (tf I'rovlneeH. 
Theae again difler anmewliat in i haraefer aeiurdiini aa timy ari* the 
IjegiHlaiive t'onneil of a tiovernor or liieijienaiit foivernor who haa 
id«o an Exeetiiive t'otunil or of a lai'Htenant tioveriior or Uhief 
t 'uniiiUMMionef who iia« not. 

(i) The t’laineii of liaha waa iiral eoimtiluteii in Ix.Mt, after the 
t'rovvn hud a«Nunn>(i the government of India. If in lowoemted with 
the Seerefary of Htale in the greater jinrt of hia fimeliona of eonfrol. 
TIte tueiiitiera are aji|iointed liy hiniHeif. At tirni they nntnhereil 
fifteen. At nreHeiit they mimt in- not h-aa than ten nor more tinin 
fotirleeti, ami nitie of them iiiimt have aerveij or reaided in India for 
not hw tiian fjeti yeara endittg not more titan five yeara liefore 
njtfioiniment. The femi of oiltee ia aeven veara, whii'h may la* 
extended (or ajteeial reaaona, to he laid on the tahlea of (hi* fUnwea 
of I'lirliainent, by afutther five veara, 

(ii) 'I'he UovernordJenerura Kxeentive Coimril eotmtafa of ordittary 
and extraordinary iiiemhera. Of the former there nmat la* five, 
and the King inay witmi he aeea fit n|ij»oint a anxlli. Tlie (’mnmnntler- 
in t 'hief ta an extraordinary memtier, nml if the f 'onw i! were to meet 
in a {irovinee whieh hatl u (liivernor, a etittfingeney vvhieh liaa itot 
ariaen in reeenl tiniea, he would in* another. Tliree tif the ordinary 
tneuiliera mnat he at'rvanla of the Crown wdth ten yt‘8w’ aerviee in 
India, while one nmat he a Ifiirriater or Aflvtaiite of live yeara' 
atanding. 

The OtiviTnof fSetteral'a Kxeeutive Cttuneil liaa ii long hiatory. 
From the enrliimt tiinea of the Kaat India Coinmtny the (loveriior of 
iwh Tn'ahleney had a (onneit eoinjioaed of the aenior CiWnjMtny'a 
aervanta, aomeiimea to the mtnilmr of a tloxen or more. In 1772 
ihtrliainent ittfervened and |iaaaetl nn net u{i(K»inling a Oovertwtr- 
(leneral with a Cmineii of fonr to Heiigal, witit aujK*rviahm tiver the 
other two I’reaidetirtea, Tim flrat (hivornmnnt w»» the hiatorie one 
of Haatinga, Clavering, Mtniaon, Harwell, and Franeia, In 17iKl 
the nnmher of tire Commil waa rwlueed to three. A law member 
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'rtuTi' (in- h( fivi' kiiiilntif niinifil.H, of wliit h fho <'onMtitu!ioti 

iui<i fuiii'f iont urt' now ri'Riiluli-ii l»y tio' fiovcriitiinit of imiiii A<t, 
a A <i V, t\ ill, which ronfoliiiaSi'ii the previously cxifttiiit; hiw 

of t he Kuhject . 

They are lii'serihetl Uf* fothnvH : 

(i) The Coiiitcil of India, iiIko Hpokeii <«f an the Hei reljtry of StafeV 
f ’oUlieiL 

(ii) Tlie itovenior-fteiierarM Kxecutive I'ouiiiil. 

(ml (it) Ooveruors’ KxeiUtive ('umuiU, in the (hree Prenideucie.s 
of llomhnv, MmiriiH, and HeuKid. 

(h) The Hxeelttive CoUIieilH of LieUfenmit Ihneriior.s, of which 
lit preaeiit- the only iimtiinec in in Hihiir iitid Orisaa, 'riie lintwe of 
l(ordn recently threw out n [iropowd to tippoinl one for I lie Unilctl 
I'roviticeH, 

(iv) Tim Indiiut l,eui4iitlve Council, 

(v) hncnl I,ej{iMhit ures. or the lll•(;iHhIl 1 ve Councils of I'roviticeH, 
Tliew ngiiin ditler sniiicwhid in chiirucfer iiecnrdmii ns they ari' the 
liegishdive Council of ji tlovernoror lucijieniuit fJoveriior who Jihm 
iduo im Kxerlllive Coll IK i! or of » liicHtcIlllul fioveritor or Chief 
ConuiiisMioncf who hiis not. 

(i) 'I'he Council of liidtii wits first constituted in It'.Vd, after tint 
t'rowu hail itssiuiied ilm govcrnniciit of lintia, It is as,Hociated with 
the Kecretiiry of Htatc in the greater part of his fuiietions of control. 
Till* incinhers are appointed hy hiiitscH. At first they nuinhered 
lifteeii. At present they must, he tiot less than fen nor more than 
fourteen, and nine of them must have served or resided in India for 
not less tliiin t-en years endiUK not more than live years before 
appointment. The term of tdViee is seviui yi’iirs, whieh may be 
extendcfl (or special reasons, to he laid on tlie tables of the Hoiises 
of i'ltrliametit, by another five years, 

(ii) 'I'he (btvernord Jeiieral's K.iseeufive Coiineil eonsisfs of ordinary 
and extraordinary memhers. (H the former there must 1 h< five, 
and the Kinfj may when he sees fit appoint a sixth. The Commantier- 
iicCfiief IS an extraonliniiry memher, and if the Couneil were to meet 
in a provtnee whieh had a {lovenior, a eonfinjtem y whieh has not 
arisen in reeent times, he would in* another. Three of the ordinary 
lueinfM’rs must be servants of the Crown with ten years’ service in 
India, wliile one must he a llarrister or Advmale of five years’ 
standiii((. 

The Oovernof Ueiteral's Kxeeulive Council has a long history. 
From the earliimt times of the East India Conimtny the (Sovertior of 
each I'residejiey liwl a Council composed of the senior (kiinjuiny’s 
servants, sometimes to the number of a doxen or more, In 1772 
I’arliamefit intervened and passed att act appointing a fiovertior- 
(leneral with a Cmmi-il of four to Hengid, with sn|H>rvisUtn over the 
other two I'nwideneies, The first (iovornment ww the historic one 
of Hustings, Clavering, Moitson, Harwi'll, ami Francis, In 17yd 
the mimber of the Council was nslwced to throe, A law momber 
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was added ia 1833, Macaulay bcin^' lij- 

o+TiVt.lv limited to eamlative w<trk. lit D'lU Hiti . r (h. 

War of Se Government of imim fo «(.- <*r..«n. ih- 

Lneral’s Council was rem.Klelled aiid recmcl Us |.r. «. nt . 
tion, except that there were only five ordumrv ...a, I ih. 

Actof 1874 «avctheoptum<>f apiHanlinKft ’•'’‘'I' 

din fa) The Presidencies of Homoav and MiMlruH r.ianfl U,>- 
Company’s system until the Kvt of 1?..3 wind, r.-m-l.il. d He 
Councils on the, same lines as that of the <H.vrri..ir (.-n. rnl. 
them three members. Two members mu»i be pnbb. .4 

twelve years’ standing. Hinee the masiimunt numb.-r h»» „ 

raised to four. On Bengal Iteing elevated to t he rank .4 a Prr«,.b i,. v 
in 1912 the same arrangements «'ame into elle* I there 
(6) The first instance of a Council In-ing tipj-inf- d r.. 
a Lieutenant-Governor was in Bengal in lUKt, the j.r<.vi»i..n havmu 
been made in the samts act as enlarged the D-gisladve cViin. iU 
and forming part of the so-calhsl ‘ Morley-MmU* Hefi.rnm Tiie 
organization was the same as in the Presideneies. 

When Bengal and Bast Bengal were rislistribnidwl m I’.iPi, B' itt'al 
becoming a Presidomiy, the new Lientenant titivernorslup *4 ltdi«i 
and Orissa received an Bxecutive Council il luid l.e<'n 

governed by oite while part of Bengal. One was pniiMwwd f.ir the 
United Provinces in 1914, but rejectssl by the Hinise «4 Dod*. 

Two important matters which are not tneniioned m any statute 
or statutory rule deserve rrtfereiu’e. The first is that for all the great 
ofiS-ces dealt with in sub-clauses (ii) and (iii) rlowii, that is. to meinber 
ship of a Lieutenant-Governor’s Kxwjtttive Counril, no term is fi»*'il 
for the tenure, but a custom, which is rarely cleporUsl frmn. fixes 
it at five years. The other is that, ia the numerous laws jisssed Imm 
time to time to regulate the constitution of Executive ( Vi«n« il«. h 
is nowhere prescribed that any particular meinlier shalt Eurii}«eAti 
or Indian. It would therefore have been {lOMiibte, •* far «« any 
prescription of the law is concerned, to httv« auiiointeti {mimita !•» 
any or all of the places at any time j but the ttm ii|i|Miinimeiit nl 
the kind was that of the Law Member of the (Iaverii«f41eiieriiri 
Executive Council in 1909, Shortly afterwani* Uie Ext-euirve 
Councils of the Presidencies of Bombay and Marlraa, wbk'b bail for 
many years been left at ttve statutory iMiiiiinuin of two idlb mI 
members, had each an Indian member added to it, and tb# i«in« 
course has been followed in the new Executive Counoib b the other 
provinces. 

__ (iv) and (v) Legidative Council*. A fundamental princiiile ttnrler- 
lies, .the oo.nstittttion of all the Indian Leflilatarwi—aimiely. that 

member* of the &t«wi|ive OovwiMnwnt. 
with, additional ambers appointed for th* purpoio of wakbi law* 
and PMuUtioas. Wim that* is an Ixwutiw wancB it (a inotvasitd 
by addilp^ BOmtes ; where the» i* » ringlo rulwr, WMsaihef* 
are .assoOmted' '^th hba. for this purpoae. Th« oxpwwioo ' 
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any or all of the places at any time ; but the nw Hpimintnienl of 
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Councils of the Presidencies of Bombay awl Mwlras, whadi hail for 
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members, had each an Indian member odddi to it, and the name 
course has been followed in the new Ixecutive Couimila is the other 
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• ? of the aaombor* of Wia towativo Oowwinont. 

with mmbers appointed for the pu,rpi« of ntahini law* 
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(iii'mii<*rfi ‘ tiiiiv xi'i'iii Hcjirri'iy niipropriHlc where Itie nui h'Ujt of 
oniiiwry iiieiniiers l i mi »mnll iMid the fnliliti«n!ii are md nuiiiy ; htit, 
lieniili’H the inulerlyinu i'h’a f>f niliUfiiiii for a a|teeia! itiirpiise, it ia the 
eaae that the l,eKi'‘Iative Cotiiieila were (irat atarted with very few 
aihlittmial luenihera, 'I’he app(tintmeitt of the iaiw Memher for 
ievtiahit ive purpoai'a oiilv ii! iititv hi' eotiaiilered a firat eSpreHHtoll 
of the idea, 'i’he eatai'lialimelit of Leyialal ive Comseila dateM from 
IHtil. wiien tiiey were Hp[tosnled lllider atatute in the (lovernmeni 
of India, two I'reaideneie.s and two identenanf (lovenioraiiipH. 'I’he 
immlierii of additional ineinherN were ninal!, iietweeti tlie extreme 
limil.H Ilf four and twelve, A majority of them were oflirialH and all 
were nominated. An .\e| of inereimed the mtmherH, idthongh 

the liijilieat poaaihle in anv t'oiinei! wat onlv twi'iit v. and introilneed 
the eleetive prlni'iple hv ]irovidi(l|i for the elei tlon of Home repre.Hi'lita- 
tivea of jtronpa of MimirijuditieH and flinfriii Itoardn. 'i’he .Ai't of 
iUlMI provideii for a jireat. im reie.e of taimi'erH to sixty in tiie 
fjegiHhtiive Connell of India, fdtv eio h m the two fresideni ie« and 
in Bengal, and twenty to lioriv in the minor piovinees, 'i'he 
eleetive element Wan hltiJely iiM ream'd, and in all, exeepi the lieginla 
live Couneil of Indiii. a non olfieml, aithoin,di not m-eeHunrily an 
eleet.eii, majoril V WiiM provided for. 

ie tti^iaiive Collie ill now exist in ffomiiay, Aladraa, llemtal, Bihar, 
and Oti'sa. the Cmted I'roviitee't of ,\itia and Cndh. the Bitltjah, 
Burma, the Central i’lovineeH iuet \H.*iam. ‘rhiiH the only divinioiiH 
of ilritiHli India in wliiefi tln v have not heen e4iihli»hed are the 
lerritoriea either Kinall enelaven amotiK Native StateH, or h’nmtier 
diKlrietH for whieh the tJoverima nt of India haa a hirt£er projatr- 
tion nf direr! reHpomnhiiii V fliaii in tin- provineea tidminiata’riHf hy 
what in India are termed ' l.ora! f iovemnientji ' i.e. Bremdeney or 
Brovineial ((overmnent.H or .AdininiHlralionx, 


f'HAl'TEH ii 

CllAiNdiKS WITHIN THK KKIKBiNCJ FHAMK tW 
(HJVKHNMKNT 

I I . It* will Ihi widl to iHMiaitW ilrat wftiit ahutigOK mil Im 
luiub witiiiii tim fmtito o! Kowrittnoiit hm it (ociidHtit {irotmnt. 
Obvlcnmly ttmro ia vory littlo rooMi for chiiiigo wUisiti that 
framo lawattm* oonijiiarativuty ittnali oltangcw would roKtilt 
ill tranaforritig tlm roatity of |«jw«r in Frovltioial aflaira e» 
6/or from the (kjvortior and hi* portnationi offloial* to the* 
ma|ority of the ('ouneil, In faet in rovolutkm. Hhort 
of auitial revoiutian thoro k the rkk that eotuxaetbii* may 
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have the effect,, not, ho much of tnui.'.fi'rrii^K cf 

paralysing it, and rendering goverinnint iniK'M.un and 
ineffective. 

Keeping these eniiditions in vii'W let n^* ttiLOn nm 
examination fi’firn th<' fop. .Meinhei>hi[< of tfie {•.mi kIhi- 
Gouncil iH tlie highest po.sition l«>i<nv the (hivetuMi . {..| tfo’ 
last five years there has h(<en an Indian ineiidn'r in ail nf 
the Executive (knineils. One deiimnd fm- the imieaH,, 
of such mem hers. To put them in a nuijunty would piarti 
eally bo revolution; imt, short of that, the addition of 
one member would still leave the Uovernni' with an oiln ml 
majority, even if one of the two Civilian ineinliei^t weie 
retrenched. The strongest ohjeethm to tlun, one wlm h vnll 
certainly not escape any one e.xjH'rieiieed in Indian tPivein 
ment, is that to put the Indian niettilHTh tit a niiijoniy of 
one over, or oven on an equality of nnmber with, ll>e oilirnd 
members (leaving the (Governor oiti of tlie eonnt) will jilme 
the Governor in a position so strained and delieaie ,»•* to («. 
intolerable. I’ut briefly he luui at pn’seni avoid tahing 
sides, except when he sees that the Indian has too ntrong 
a case to bo ignored ; in the other iKWHihh' eonddionN he 
would have to form an opinion amt take siden on evei v 
small question which was brought up, and that n. to.i inm ii 
to expect of a. man without Itwal exj«’riene«’. Kor a l.ieit- 
tenant-Govornor it would be less cliftic-nlt, lint he too %void<l 
have the odious position of being eiitiKtantly in optMmiimn 
to his Indian colleagues. The jMwitbtt is im{M>asihie nntd 
the Indian members can 1 ms given stirh « degris' of re«jMin«i' 
bility as will keep their demands witliin iMiunds. 'i'he 
tendency of the existing system Ireiiig idnwlv lowarda the 
undue development of the critksal fatmlly ‘without f on 
comitant responsibility, it is undcwirablo to make a idiauge 
of which the main effect would be to Intensify that teiideiiey, 

If increase of numbers is barret! for tho |ir«»auit ean 
anything be done to make the existing menilwimhiit nuire 
representative and aooeptable ? Eieotion has boon sug- 
gested, and it has been objected, reasonably perbiijis. that 
the Governor should not have a ool!«gu« forced utiwi him. 

Perhaps it would be a real advance if, while stdtwtimi 
were left to the Governor, it were mdewtotxl that ho would 
ordmanly and whenever possible selwfc from amongst tho 
elected members, and would do » in a way to roprowoit 
average opimon. m proposal is not witboat its dlfHcaUiiw. 

pngdom eertainly there k g«iero|jy o„„ 
outstanding leader who must summoriwi to form a 
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have the effect, not so much of tnul^fcrrilu: {'ott.-r. a-, of 
paralysing it, and rendering govermnenf un.cii.un and 

ineffective. ... . 

Keeping theso (Munlitimis in view let n- l.ei.'in .0,1 
examination from the fop. .M<mihei>hip of the Kxe. nliu. 
Council is tlie highest position Ih-Iow the (h. vet nor ; tiie 
last five years tlu're has heen an Indian memlier m all of 
the Executive Couueils. One demand i^ for the inneaH,. 
of such members. To put them in a majiMify would pia. ti 
cally be revolution; imf, sliort of that, thi< additi.u. of 
one member would still leave the Cnveriior with an olh. .al 
majority, oven if one of the two l*iv(liaii meiidii’is wen- 
retrenched. The strongest ohjeethm to this, one who h will 
certainly not oscapo any one e.XjM>rienced in Indian tonem 
ment, is that to put the liuliati tnetnlH-rs tn a maioiity of 
one over, or even on an equality of mmdier xxitii, flie oitinal 
members (leaving the Governor out of the eoimt) will plate 
the Governor in a position so strained inid deheate a*- to l»e 
intolerable. I’ut briefly lie luui at present avou! lahing 
sides, except when he sees that the Indian has loo Hirong 
a case to bo ignoreil ; in the other iKissihh' eoiulitions he 
would have to form an opinion luut take sides tm even 
small question which was hroiiglit up, and that is tn<» lunrii 
to expect of a man without Im^al exjH’rieiice. K«ir n lant- 
tenant-Governor it would bo loss diflieull, hut he ton wmilil 
have the odious position of Iwing constantly in opiMisilton 
to his Indian colleagues. The |Kwition is impissihle until 
the Indian memberacan Im given such a dogreonf res|H<iisi. 
bility as will keep their demands within iHinnils. Tfie 
tendency of the existing system Iwing iilnwty towards the 
undue development of the eritioat laonlty 'without eon 
comitant responsibility, it is undmrablo to iitako a eiiniige 
of which the main effect would be to Intensify that tondoney, 

If increase of numbers k barred for tho prwwnt eiin 
anything bo done to make the existing inettitteraiiiit tiioni 
representative and aoceptabb? Eiectlon lias tioeii sug- 
gested, and it has been objected, r^tmably jwrhiijw, that 
the Governor should not have a oolloagu® forced M|»t»ii hitii. 

Perhaps it would be a real advance if, wliile Mittsdion 
were left to the Governor, it were understood that he wtinkl 
ordmarily and whenever possible selwfc from amongst tlm 
elected memb^, and would do so in a way to repwisont 
average opimon. Thk proposal k not without lt» dlWeuUicii. 
In the United Kingdom oertainly there k geiiwrally ono 
outstanding leader who must be summoned to form a 
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miuiviirv. lint in rnuiit ric-^ wit h n less <-lc;t.riy (h'liiict! party 
Hyali'ii! it is freijni'iti ly a (picstiun whicli <if si'Vi'ral Inadcrs 
will he hcst alila to iitni«'rtiik«' t lu' duty. Thu uiutnliur .su 
Huh'ctcd fiudd hariJly hu phuaai in any piwition of <lircct 
dupnidcncu on hi.s contiiuiiuK to n-pn-si-ot a majority of 
opiiuon, (\ ft- !»' <!oidd haniiy ho turtn>d out on a voto of 
'No ( 'outidoiH’o Ono roa.son is that, tho principlo rtf 
.soorooy as to Kxocutivo t'oum'il dooisious would prov«*nf its 
Ix'in^ known how far lie was rosponsildo for dooisious un- 
palatahlo t<» t,ho majority, whilo lio <'ould hardly lio oxpootod 
io H'sign oa<'h tiino that, ho I'amo into oonfliot with fh<i 
ollioial majority of tiu* Kxocutivo Counoil. With all its 
drawha<-ks, howovor, this stop may ho rooommondod for 
oonsidoration. 'I'ho toiuionoy at present is to look for safo 
men, or tnon of proved aliiliiy in administration. Honno 
thing would ho gained if tho select ion had to he, wh(aiov<>r 
p«i.Hsihlo amonust the repn*sontat ives of poptdar opinion, 
ami it would ho a good tiling also that practical esporionco 
in administration shoiihl ho acipnred hy somo of those. 
So far as Uenga! is eoncornod t.Jn*ro is no reason to think 
that with the condition emdompiated tho men ohlainahlo 
would Ik' at all inferior to those hitlu'iio ajipointcd. 

§2. 'Paking ne.xi t ho Is-gislat ivo ( 'ouncil : Its composition 
lias hecn analvsed aiiove. 'I’herc is now an elect (>d majority 
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to the majority, for the oftieisil numhcru ra\r hardly he 
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from the point of view of giving any real tm*astirp of popular 
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members of the various boards, perhaps iwn^hirds «tf the 
whole, may have been elected years before flu* Council 
election. It is highly imprcdmbh* that in eonnexi«m with 
their own candidature any cpjestion of Council iwUtics has 
ever been raised, nor woultl it Im) desirable that municipal 
elections should turn on Council ptditicH ; munieijml alTairs 
would suffer, and the franchise is almurdly low even for 
municipal purposes. It would probably Im* an arlvantage 
if, instead of, perhaps, 2(),()0(t |)€H)plo in a district being 
represented in so indirect a manner that they have no 


S wtical voice in the matter, l,(KM> or 2,000 were ropMsumtetl 
eotly. The franchise would be based on tmymotit of 


directly. The franchise would be based on |mymotit of 
cesses in the country and rates in towns, and should be fixed 
at a level wWoh experienoe would surest as giving a fair 
proportion of literacy and intelligeno©. There might l«» 
alternative professional or eduoatlonal qualifioations. Knch 
direct representation is powibl© beoanae it already exists 
for Mohammetlans who are entitled to vote for their repre- 
sentatives upon a small but not insignifioant property 
franchise. That the Mohammedan should have a diiwt 
vote for a member of CounoU while he has not, is already 
a loudly proolaimed grievanee of the Hindu. With an ineress® 
of representation the eleotive system would at once 
obtain A more re^ectaWe ohi»aet«f ilB«» the aelml voteni 
woidd fee m'ol'^lied enormoudy. If it be decided to moke! 
any {mthtr mejtease In the nnmbws of tto Ii««isl»tivol 
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(‘(Hincii.s. it <M'rfainly Ht'cni.s tliaf, the nio.st r<>iiscinal>Iei and 
iiiso the* wtfest cniirHc would Ix' to giv<^ moHt of it to porwoiin 
dirofliv olocti-d hy Voters with ii propoi'ty (jualitication. 
’I'lie roust it ui'iicioH and the persons chosen hy them would 
speak for a class which comprises the lar>i<'sl. and possibly 
the most cons<u'vat ive inten'sts in tlH» country. The 
ohjecfitui wliieli might l>e raised that tin- smaller municipal 
and distri<‘t board vot«'rs would b<i disfranehise<l would be 
purely aca<Iemie, simu* this class has as yet aecpnred no 
wintilia of interest, in the matt«w. The arguments for 
reform in the election of two of the largest classes in tin' 
{'(Uincii apply erpiaily in the cas<< of the represi'iitation 
of the {'ah'titta Corporatiim and I’nivu'rsity, which is 
orgiiinw'd on the same indirect system without any increase 
of strength to (Jovernment . but which causes consi<h'ral)le 
popular discontent . 

It should be clearly understood that any standard of 
etifrancliist'meni which can ri'asftnalily la* cfuticmplati'd will 
givf' hut a small nutnher of voters in proportion to total 
pjumlatinn. t'omparatively h'W can e.ver<’is<' atiy real 
political iidhieiHS', and tlu' result will prohahly <utly give 
one voter amongst stwerai hundred people, 

§ .'i. Supposing that w<' liave ohtaiiuul a (kuiticil as repre- 
sentativf' as e.visting eonditions will allow, the next iptestion 
is what additional share in the tlovernment w«' can give 
it. So far as tin' legislativt' funetion goes we have iilnsuly 
Iwen liheral. We hav<' now to eonsider what funeti<ms of 
an arlministrattvi' eharaeb'f can he given. Here we shall 
find oursi'lves closely hedgeil in liy limitations of two <dasseH. 
1’he first I'onslsts in the fa<-t that tlu're are important 
hranehes of the administration with whieh at present no 
Indian administrator wouhi agree to the I.s'gisla,tive douneil 
meddling, the second in the exeeeding dtflietdty of flinling 
fresh revenue for new enterprises. The nmst. dangenms 
examples of the first class, the Army aiul the Railways, are 
protected hy being ninler the direct (iontrol of the Oovern- 
moot of Imlia, Imt there are others of which it will sufliee 
to instanee tht^ }M)liet'. 'rhis department is exeessivelv 
unfmpular, ami «'ven thost' who might Im» expeetod to speak 
with a sense of resfamslbility will produce hare-brained 
sohenj<* for tlispensing with its most imp<jrtant functions 
or performing them by araatt'ur effort . Jt would be ncxsiwsary 
to protect this and probably many other d^artments from 
dangerous exjmrlments by the l4>gislativa Ckmnoi!. 

The prwtigo of the British connoxit»n «le|>ends more tlian 
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anything dso on tlic tiiiunt<'?iiuirc nf jmtth.' ..nl. r an.} 
security, and it is inipussihle timl any hrain h nMJnM.ni 
ment, the efficiency (d which is rnn-id.-rcd viial t.. thi-i 
object, should become llii‘ suhjc.'t of ninb or atn/iiour 
experiment. It is because of tlie need of the ■^Irony }unid in 
some parts of tiie fh'Id of Coverninciit that the auto, ratie 
system continiu'S, although over wide ranges a mu. h more 
liberal system iniglii be both safe an<l desirable. 

Where it is necessary to protect departments from ras}) 
interference tlie only apparent tnean.H of doing so is to « itli 
hold control of supply. The least safegnaid that conhi 
possibly suffice would he for (Jovernmen! to retain the 
power of continuing the supply for sueh departments from 
one year to succeeding years, To this e.mrse, however, 
there are the gravest possible objeetions, 'I'lie saving merit 
of our present system in India is eflicieiicy, Isiw, af any 
rate, is enforced and order maintained. Hut tfie eth. leney 
of a Governmemt which eantmt revise its estimates ami 
bring them up to date in harmony wit it eontemporary uee*!s 
will rapidly be undermined. To etmbie I'hs’ted tiiembers to 
refuse a revision of (estimates jgear after year wmiid mean 
giving them the power to ileprive the e.tistiiig system of its 
saving quality of thoroughness. It wmild enable them 
slowly but surely to ruiti tlie eliaracter of llii' eseeiitive iliry 
were criticizing in order to liring pressurtt In ia’iir on »l . t >i» 
the other hand it would make them in no way more resjsm 
sible than at present for the projier comhiet tif pitbiie iiflairs. 

One method by which tiie Uigislative {‘mineil tniglit 1 m> 
brought into closer touch with the rottlitieK of iKlminisiratiim 
might be a system of Committees, comjwrnlde to llu.si- uf 
the French Chamber of Deputies, The essenliai parts i.f 
that system are that the whole of the CimmiHW is tlivideii 
into bureaux, the members being ehosen l»y lot. Eaeli 
bureau elects one member to each Commiltw whiefi dwrls 
with projects of law, and three to the Budget CmnmitlaHn 
So far as concerns legislation, the system of mdiwt eoni- 
mittees, elected by the Council and genemliy representative 
of all the interests involved, is probably as suttebte to pirsimt 
Indi^ conditions as anything that could be bom»we<i from 
the French. In the syutem of the Budget CbmmitkH*. 
however, with its separate oommiision for each deiiartraent 
of the admnustration and with a reporter for «wfh eommitt- 
sion rt mssible that fruitful suggMtions could Im fouml, 
although there are also snares to avoided. The Froiteh 
system appeara to be intolerably glow, tmulting In a fR«t 
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^eal of the work of administration being carried on by votes 
account, and also to have a tendency to extravagance, 
the other hand it results in each department of the 
gi^dministration coming under the special scrutiny of a com- 
jxiission which sits practically permanently. At any rate, 
.^jpithout pressing the French example further, it is possible 
the Finance Committee might be made more effective 
.fclxan it is. At present, as we have seen, it deals only with 
•fcliat very limited portion of the Budget which the Govern- 
xxient considers optional and only sits when the Budget is 
ready. It might be a permanent committee and review at 
leisure all schemes as they are prepared, and it might be 
larger than it is, and have subsections to deal with each 
important administrative department. 

§ 4. This rough sketch appears to include all the progress 
possible under the existing frame of government, and it 
presumes the continuance of full reserve power in the 
Oovernment of India, if not in the Governor himself. It 
is undoubtedly open to many serious criticisms. The various 
concessions enumerated, in order to have much effect, 
-would have to be given very nearly at one time, and there 
would be little to concede afterwards rmtil the &al plunge 
into responsible government could be taken. The change 
in the practice of selection of the Indian Executive Councillor 
and the improvement of the system of election to a large 
number of places on the Legislative Council might be made 
at the earliest convenient opportunity, and with them’some 
control of revenue might have to be given. Further exten- 
sion^ of that control might no doubt be made from time to 
time, otherwise it is difficult to see that any further advance 
is possible. The position of the Indian Executive Councillor 
between his colleagues and the Legislative Coimcil would 
be delicate and might not work well. It would be difficult 
to provide against causes of quarrel over supply. The 
Legislative Council might find that they had much less power 
than they expected, since though they could settle the direc- ^ 
tion of new developments, they could not control the 
Executive in details ; they would vote the money, but an 
irresponsible executive would spend it, and the work of 
the Legislative Council would not give much practical 
training in the business of administration. 
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C'HAPTKIl 


ALTERNATIVE HCHEME FOR KXFAXMoX oF 
SELF-NOVKHN.MENT 


S 1. It hfiK been in.sisted nii tiiaS thi’re nrr i i'iitiin Ib-imH- 

nwOTtis of Government, the integrity (iiKlellieirm-yfif svliirhare 

RO vital to the British eonnexion. Hint in existing rMn»jitii.i»s 
they could not be submitted to iKipnlnr eimti.d, deHirnbb- 
as that eontrol may be in otlier parts of the tielii, It ih 
also tlie ease that in all tlie great Frovinees, altliMUgh in 
their constitution they have the same element of popular 
representation as Bengal, and similar m'etl for its expan«ion, 
there are also large distriets inhabited by primitive rnees 
which are entirely excepted from that and me 

governed by the Executive purely autneratieally under 
different and often very elementary endes uf taw. There 


is no prospect that witliin any nKsignahle jH-rind any eon 
siderable part of those areas will la* able to share in the 
progress towards autonomy whieh we eontemplute. 

These two conditions—that thmighout whole provinei's 
there are certain departments and funetlons of grn'ernment , 
and that in each province there are ennsirlernhh' areas 
which cannot bo submitted to impular wmtre! but iiimsI 
continue to he administered autocratically bring us In an 
alternative which has been suggested. It is that for these 
departments in which it can Iw done safely smtie form of 
responsible as distinct from merely representative govr-rn- 
ment should be instituted forthwith, while the remaining 
departments and the excepted area* would eontiniie to la- 
administered under the present system, the ftinetinfia of 
constitutional ruler in the one case and of actual administra- 
tor in the other being united in the person of the tiovemiir. 
The type of responsible government might Iro m lil«*rai 
as the degree of development of the people would warrant. 
The exercise of caution would opiate ten by devbiiig 
eheoks on its action than by seating and limiting the 
branches of revenue and expndltur® wfifeh would be matin 
over to it. The proposal has at any rate thto In Ito favour, 
that it takes advantage of an exiiting duality In mimliito. 
tration, and merely readiusts the boundariei lo «i to deine 
more clearly the field of tne strong hand from that of popular 
freedom, posably to the real extonaion of the latte. 
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C'HAPTKM in 

ALTERNATIVE .SCHEME FOit EXl’AXSlcX <>F 
SELF-(U)VEHXMEXT 


§ 1. It hfiK boon inHislrd on that tlicro arr (■i‘rtain Ihoiart- 
ientsof(Jovornm(nil,tl»'iiiti%n-ilyait(h-rtiricnoynf whirii ari- 


mentsof(Jovornm(nil,tl»'iiiti>p-ityait(ii-ihru-noynf ari- 

so vital to the .Britinh eomiexion, tfmt in rxi>itinK t i.(Mliti.<nH 
they could not he wtibniiiteii tt» pojndar eimtioi, th-Hfiahii' 
as that control may he in (tiller partw of l!»’ Ih'lti, ft m 
also the oaHO that in all the gfotB IVovini'cs. iiitlnniKh in 
their constitution they have the wune eleini-nl «.f jmjtiiliir 
representation as Bengal, and similar need for its exjuuiHion, 
there are also large distriets inhaliitcd hy {•rimifivi' nnet. 
which are entirely excepted from that sj-Htem, and aro 
governed by the Executive purely autoeratieidly timler 
different and often very elementary enden of law. 'S’heie 


is no prospect that witliin any nHHignable jHwiod any eon 
siderable part of those areas will lie able to share in the 


progress towards autonomy which we emstemjilute. 
These two conditions — that thoughoui whole ni 


These two conditions — that thoughoui whole provioees 
there are certain dojpartments ami fumdlotiH of goveroineot , 
and that in each province there arti eonsiderahle areas 
which cannot bo submittetl to jjopular control hut most 
continue to be administered autocratically- bring ns to no 
alternative which has boon suggested. It is that for these 
departments in which it can bti <lon0 safely some form of 
responsible as distinct from merely repnmentatlve gov<’rn- 
ment should be instituted forthwith, while the retniiiiiing 
departments and the excepted areas would eontiniie to Im* 
administered under the present system, the fiinetintiH of 
constitutional ruler in the one case and of actual administra- 
tor in the other being united in the person of the Wovernor. 
The^ tyye of resj^onsible government might bo aa lilmrat 
as the degree of development of the ptiople would warratit. 
The exercise of caution would oprate l»i» hy devialiig 
checks on its action than by selecting and limiting the 
branches of revenue and expenditure whwh would be made 
over to it. The propsal has at any rat® thh In its favour, 
that it takes advantage of an existing duality In adminii- 
tration, «,nd merely readiusts the bowidariei to ai t© dtiiie 
more clearly the field of the strong hand from that of popular 
freedom, possibly to the real extension of the latter. 
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Thn HuygeHtum is that frtr hucIi of 1h<- (h-fiartnunitH (vf 
(5ov<*riunt*nt. an wore matlo ovor to it, tho Logislatun' 
.siioiild 1)0 really Hupromc, ami nliould adminiHlor hy an 
oxofutivo ohowMi from its own nu'tnlu'rs and respotisildc 
t<» it . A (jwstion wliii-h moots us in Idmiiir. is whothor th(' 
iHmifrindor of (.ho ( Jovi'rnmont should oontinuo as at. pro,s«Md 
with (ho admixture of tho popular oloinont whioh it has 
alntady aocpiirod, or should the n>s<>rvod d((f>art moiits ho 
managod autooratioally as (hoy woro winm ihon* was no 
popular olomont ? Th<'r<' oan surely ho no doubt (fiat tho 
formor altornat.ivji is t lu^ <‘orroot oim. If tlio groat, majority 
of tho dopartnu'iits wor<« to ho madt' ovor am! only ono <»r 
two to ho rosorvod tht'r(^ might- ho littlo ol»j<*otion to planing 
tho lattor lUHlor tho antooratio o<introl of tho ruhu'. Wo 
must assiimo. howovor, that tho opposito <’onditi(m will 
prevail, lltat. at first oidy a small portion of th<’ hnr<lon of 
govu’rnnu'nt. will ho mado ovor to tho popular roprosonta- 
tivt's and that t on1ati\'oly. In that ohs<* tho rest must 
romaiii as at- prosoiit. 'I’o art otliorwiso would moan rotro- 
grossiou not nioi'oly iti appoaraju’o hut in faot ; it would 
moan, for inst-anoo, t hat such intlnonoo as tho oiootod portion 
of (ho Logislatnro has alnsuly oxoroisod ott polioo logislation 
had hoort nogativo, or <'Von posit ivoly harmful a position 
whioh oonid nc»t i-asily ho (’stahlishod. 

§ 2. Inoontmst with tho prnp<tsodo.xjtorimi«it in rosponsihlo 
gfivornmont, tho othor portion has boon Just spokon at as 
oont inning as at pn'sont. It will, howovor, ho timlorstood. 
that tho various ohangos withui tho oxistitig fraimi whu’h 
havo liooti disoHSHod in t tm oarUi'i’ part of t his moinorumUtm, 
will, or juay ho, applioahU» to that portion. Ror instam-o, 
tho systom of Standing Committoos, whih' |M'rha|>s not 
siiitahlo for all Dopartmonts, would siu-vo as a training 
gronml iti tlm iulminiKtrati(tn (tf suoh as might lator on l»o 
transforrod to tfu' rosponsililo sootioti of tho (iovoninjont. 

A furthor ({Uostion is -Would tho now Ijogislaturo bo tho 
samo as tho i'xisting <hio, or oiootod on a difToront systom ? 
It might worn dosimhto that a popular nssomhly, oapwiially 
in so nopulouH a ooimtry, should 1 k' muoh more nuinorous 
than tno prosont jHiptilar olomont in tho Ijogislativo ('otmoils. 
Exjsjrioiu’o has, howovor, shown that if all olassos ami 
intorosts are to 1 m» fairly represontod tho nmnlmr of roasonahly 
oompotont mon avallablo is oxtromoly Umlterl. If it woro 
only a quostion of roprwionting tho * intolltMtuals scores 
or oven hundmls of lasers and wlltors would unmo forward, 
but such taon can only represent their own class, wMle 
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Tho Hiittgosl iou w lhai for kucIi of Iho doiiartriiontH of 
(Jov(>riiin«'nt< UH wore ma(i<i over to it, tlai L<>giMlalnr<' 
should 1)0 really supreme, ami should juluiiiiisiin' by an 
exeeulive ehos«'ii from its own nietnhers and reH])onsihle 
to it . A (juestion which meets ns iti l.tiiiiiir. is whether th(' 
ri'iniiinder of the < Jovi'rnmtnd shotdd continue as at. present 
with the admixture of the popular element which it has 
already iiecpured, or shouhl Mu- n>s<>rved (htpartmeiits he 
managi'd aiitoeratically as they were wlien th<‘r<> was no 
poptdar elemetit ? There can surely he no doubt Unit the 
former alternative is t iie (>oi'rect, one. If tl») gr<>at. nuijority 
of the departments were to he nnule ov(>r ami only on*' or 
two to he ri>serv(‘d tlus’e might he little ohje<'tion to placing 
the latter under the. autoerath- control of the ruler. We 
must assume, however. Unit the oppositt* i-omlition will 
prevail, that at first only a small portion of the htinlen of 
governiiH'nt. will he uuKh' over to the popular representa- 
tives and that tentativelY. In that ease tlu* rest nmst 
remain us at' present, d’o net- otherwise woidd mean retro- 
gre.ssion not im'i'ely iti appf'aranee hut in hiet ; it wmdd 
mean, for inslamas tlnit such inflnems' as the eii'cteil portion 
of 111!' Is'gislatnr** has jdii'inly »>xt'reised on poliee h'gishition 
hail hi'i'ii ni’gative, or ev«'n posit ividy harmful a [sisitioii 
which could not easily he !>stahlisheil. 

§ 2 . liM'ontrast with f lu' pro[ioH«)d exp<>rimimt iu responsthle 
governmeut, the other portion Inis been Just H[)oken of as 
eontinuiiig as at pn'sent. It will, however, he umlerstiMKl, 
that the various changes within the existitig frame whu-h 
liavi* Iteen jliseussed in the earlier part of t his imunorundum, 
will, or suay h(>, applieahle to that portion. Ror instanee, 
the system of Standing t'ointnittees, whih' pi'rhaps not 
suita!»le for all Departments, would sm-V!' as a training 
ground in the miminlKtration of sue.h as might later on Im 
transfenwl to the responstlile section of the (ilov<*rnment. 

A further tptestii)n is -Would the new Ijegislature Iw the 
same as the I'xisting one, or eleeted on a dilTerent system t 
It might w>em desiralile that a popular assemlily, esjuniially 
In HO nopulmiH a country, shouhl Ik> much moi'e numerous 
than tne present |Htpnlar element in the l.(eglslat!vv ( 'mmeils. 
Exjxirienee has, however, shown that if all classes and 
Interosts are to Im' fairly represented the nmnlHir of reasonably 
oompetent men available is extremely limited. If it were 
only a question of repreaenting the * intelleotuals scores 
or even hundreds of ia^ers and editors would eonu* forward, 
but such men can only represent their own class, wWl© 
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amrnipqt the ffi’cat intciwlH (if the e«.i!ntiy, Hie iuh! 

small^landholdoTH, the Inidenj. and 

Mohainm(3dans, who form a fid! lialf of the iioj.iilai loi. h, 
Bengal, the number of men eomjH.tenf to fake m. ii.le! uomf 
^0^+ t,he L('i£iKlat.urt* is still very small. J'robal.lv there 


part in the . , • . . » , ■ .1 

fore the non-oHieial ]Kirtioit of the [ireseiit Is'gislat uie, with 
such improvements in tlie system of election as hare be.m 
suggested in the earlier {laii of this pais'r, woiild 1 ..- as 
satisfactory a body as can at present Im* devised. It m 
perhaps anomahnis to suggest fliat the nominated non 
officials should be included in the responsible legishd nr.'. 
So long, however, as their tiurnher reniidns eonsiderabl.', 
and as some imjiorlant iniereHts eim only iw' represented b\ 
nomination, it would he pedantic to limit the assembly i.. 
the elected members in ohediene*' to a prineiple win. 1 . m 
the circumstances is hardly more than « si’nipb' It is 
scarcely necessary to cite further vc-ry obvious argnmentH 
against having two sets of legislators, Jbiubh' »elH ..f 
constituencies and elections would be Imrdensome in «'v<>iy 
way, and also hofielessly eonftising to |K'ople wlio ar.’ hIiII 
merely at the threshold of practical jKilities. 

It is, no doubt, a difficulty, aUhongli jM-rhaps in the earlier 
stages only a theoretical one, that the tlissohdion ..f the 
responsible assembly would involve the dissolution ««f the 
other also. It will probably lie a eonsitbrable time bi b.ie 
a regular party system is so ftilly estahUslierl tlmi the 
difficulty will become real. Froliably the elwtion should Is’ 
in the fest instance to the resiMinBiye asraimhly. anti should 
carry with it membership of the other. Also, in onler to 
avoid deadlocks, it might bo well that memlrershiji of the 
non-responsible portion shotild oontinue aftt*r a dissohdimi 
until the new election was complete, Thwte tentative 
suggestions have no higher aim than to projKMte a bridge 
for a period of transition. Sooner or later, the nniids'rs 
of the responsible body must be gtmtiy inoroasotl. and 
when that happens, it might be found auitabb to otinstitnio 
the non-official portion of the other by delcfaticm from it. 

The executive should consist of tlwee, or eortalnly not 
more than five, of the Council, selected m all (ktUlnols am. 

The Governor would be President of the r«tponaib!i. 
section, as he is of the preamt l^lskture. If the exiawi- 
ment matured, however, and the M«embly ihowwl it#ioM 
sane and really responsible, he would |»ot»bly deelm to 
■vnthtow mora and more from itii delib^tiona and gwwlu- 
ally toretixe into the petition of a oongtitutional riilw who 
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amongst the groat intoresis of {Ik- eimniry, Un- gn-iil ;mii 
small landholdoTH. the tradc-rs. uih! rsjHTiiilly ih.- 

Mohammedans, who form a full half r.f thr j...j>ulai i.m m 
Bengal the. number of nu-ii (•(tmp(>tetit totakoau inicllu'i-ut 
part in’ the Legislatmv is still v«Ty small. }’r.d*iihly 
fore the non-oilieial ])oHioii of the presfiit Is'gislat tiir, with 
such improvements in llie system of election as ha\e been 
suggested in the earlier par! of this paiH’r. woiiid b.- !>« 
satisfactory a body as can at present Im rieviHed. If 1*4 
perhaps anomalous to suggest that the munitiaied non 
officials should be inehided in the respotisible le^i^Ial nr«'. 
So long, however, as their number remains ronsideiable, 
and as some imjtortant interests eiin only fw represenied b\ 
nomination, it would be fu'dantie to limit tlie assembly to 
the elected members in tdaslienee It* n prinei[ile wbidi m 
the circumstances is hanlly tnore than a st'niple. It is 
scarcely necessary to cite ftiriher very obvious argtimeiii« 
against having two sets of Uigislatnrs, lloubte sets »•{ 
constituencies and eiccti<ms would be Imrfiensome in i very 
way, and also hopelessly confusing to ^H'ople wlio are still 
merely at the threshold of practical tHtlities. 

It is, no doubt, a difficulty, aU innign jH-rliaps in tln’ earlier 
stages only a theoretical one, that the ctissolulion of the 
responsible assembly would mjvoIvc the dtssnlution of the 
other also. It will probably Im a eonaitbrabie time before 
a regular party system is so ftilly wrtahlisherl that thi> 
difficulty will become real. Proltably the eltHdion slmnld In* 
in the first instance to the resiMmsiblo asstimbly, ami shoiiid 
carry with it membershijr of the other. Also, in onler in 
avoid deadlocks, it might be well that memlienihiji of the 
non-responsible portion should continue after a iliiMMihilion 
until the new election was ooraplete, Thiwe tentative 
suggestions have no higher aim than to projaHw a briilge 
for a period of transition. Sooner or later, the niiinla-rs 
of the responsible body must be greatly liwreaml. ami 
when that happens, it might be found suitable to eonslitiite 
the non-official portion of the other by delte^ation from it. 

The executive should consist of three, or certainly nut 
■m^e than iit©, of th© Council, soloctocl ^ %lt nit*, 

The Governor would be President of the waponsible 
section, as he is of the piwmt l^sktwwt. If the exiierl- 
naent matured, however, and the Msembly ihowetl itaelf 
sane and really rwponsible, he would pobably ihwire to 
mthi^w more and more from its ddUberatlons and ipulw- 
auy to retire into the petition of a eonatilutioaal ruler who 
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is consulted by the Executive, but takes no part in the 
deliberations of the assembly. The transition stage might 
be provided for as follows : There would be an official 
Vice-President who would replace the Governor when he 
desired to attend but was prevented from doing so. There 
would also be an elected Vice-President who would preside 
when the Governor or his substitute did not appear and 
who should eventually develop the character of a Speaker. 
In the early stages of a representative assembly without 
practical administrative experience, it would be well to 
provide for a hearing to be given to the voice of official 
experience and authority. It is not desirable that the 
Governor should habitually lecture the assembly. His 
addresses should be limited to occasions of exceptional 
gravity. It might, therefore, be provided that the Governor 
should have the right to send a representative to address 
the House on any subject before it as an expert>^who should 
have aU the rights of a member for purposes of debate but 
not of voting. 

§ 3. Having obtained a Legislature and a Cabinet, the next 
question is what it should be given to do, and how it should 
be provided with the means of doing it. The departments 
of Government have been enumerated near the beginning 
of this paper. We shall consider first the administrative 
departments which might be suitable for transfer, and then 
the revenue-producing departments which might support 
them. Some, of course, partake of both characters. It is 
in those Under the General Secretary — 

{a) Education ; 

(6) Local Self-Government ; 

(c) Sanitation ; 

that the public are most generally interested, and it is 
regarding those that there are most demands for improve- 
ments. 

Other Departments which might be fomid suitable for 
transfer at an early or comparatively early stage are — 

{d) Registration ; 

(e) Co-operative Credit ; 

(/) Agriculture ; 

(g) Eorests ; 

(h) Public Works. 

From some of these the first mstalment might be formed, 
but the amounts of instalments and the question of times 
and seasons are matters to be settled by the responsible 
authorities. There is much to be said, however, for insisting 
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is consulted by the Executive, but takes no part in the 
deliberations of the assembly. The transition stage might 
be provided for as follows : There would be an official 
Vice-President who would replace the Governor when he 
desired to attend but was prevented from doing so. There 
would also be an elected Vice-President who would preside 
when the Governor or his substitute did not appear and 
who should eventually develop the character of a Speaker. 
In the early stages of a representative assembly without 
practical administrative experience, it would be weU to 
provide for a hearing to be given to the voice of official 
experience and authority. It is not desirable that the 
Governor should habitually lecture the assembly. His 
addresses should be limited to occasions of exceptional 
gravity. It might, therefore, be provided that the Governor 
should have the right to send a representative to address 
the House on any subject before it as an expert who should 
have aU the rights of a member for purposes of debate but 
not of voting. 

§ 3. Having obtained a Legislature and a Cabinet, the next 
question is what it should be given to do, and how it should 
be provided with the means of doing it. The departments 
of Government have been enumerated near the beginning 
of this paper. We shall consider first the administrative 
departments which might be suitable for transfer, and then 
the revenue-producing departments which might support 
them. Some, of course, partake of both characters. It is 
in those Under the General Secretary — 

(а) Education ; 

(б) Local Self-Government ; 

(c) Sanitation ; 

that the pubhc are most generally interested, and it is 
regarding those that there are most demands for improve- 
ments. 

Other Departments which might be found suitable for 
transfer at an early or comparatively early stage are — 

(d) Registration ; 

(e) Co-operative Credit ; 

(/) Agriculture ; 

(gr) Forests ; 

(h) Public Works. 

From some of these the first mstalment might be formed, 
but the amounts of instalments and the question of times 
and seasons are matters to be settled by the responsible 
authorities. There is much to be said, however, for insisting 
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that the first experiment shnulil (h- renily ex}H'i im<'nlHl, it 
might bo made definitely for a perifni of live yeno, a fm i her 
extension or oven ifs eontinnanee to in- dependent on the 
results. But if it were renew<<d at all, it ^honld he f..r 
some definite miniimim period. 

One of the most important praetieal diHieidtu-M wfinid i>e 
the delimitation of the spheres of the two thivernnnnif.*., 
Departments come in <'onfaet and may overlap at a hiimlred 
points with unlimittsl ojijtort unities for frietmn. 'I’he .me 
possible safeguard is Ic) make the tJoveriior the so|»»iind 
final arbiter of such questions. 

The transfer of (») Elementary Kdtienfiott ami of (A) Loral 
Self-Government v^ould be jieeuliarty easy, he.anse tfiey 
are already administered by botlies whu-h are iiwiudy 
composed of non-officials. 

It will be convenient to deseribe briefly wlial tbe relations 
of Government to local self-governing bodies are. ’{’be laws 
under which they are constitutrai give the (iovenuneni 
power to see that the functions for which they ttre appointed 
are carried out. If they fail to i^rfortn them, if dehla rately 
or by neglect they cause oppression, it may snsjamd i ben- 
resolutions, or it may supersede them temjstranlx and 
administer their duties by its own iigeney until defeels are 
remedied. In cases where they have failed t<» iiss<*ss justly, 
or to collect their taxes, and have suflererl the administrat ion 
to deteriorate to a scandalous degree, Government luis not 
failed to apply the remedy. These disagrt'eahh* duties have 
fortunately to be performed but rarely. Gunstriielive lu-t imi 
is as much more frequent as it is more satisfactory. Imlia 
is still deficient in most of the oommonulaee eunvenii’iices 
of modern civilization. The need, and of late the d<«mand, 
for schemes of water-supply and drainage, ami lad ter 
equipped hospitals has become pr«iitg, while everywhere 
there is the difficulty of lack of the necessary agenev and of 
money. Government acts by suggesting schemeii when they 
are not suggested locally, by leiwmg exports to pri^pare or 
revise them, by advising on finance and pmsing for such 
increases of rating as will support them. Usually any 
satisfactory scheme is found to ne beyond the immediatti 
resoiMces of the body ooncemed. When public Hboimlity 
has done what it can, Government wlli lend the wt utwn 
the seoTOty of the rates as far m they can go, and if that is 
sMl not ssttot^ it will probably e»ftt a tttbvwltoii from 
provinom revenue, Mnally, 1 the local b<^y has no 
oflicer teofmioally oompetsait to eany o«t the sobem© Gto? orw- 
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that the first cxporinumt Hhouhi he n'ally It 

might be made definitely for a peritai of live yeni h, a fm ihei 
extension or oven its eontinmuici- to he de|»en(leiit on the 
results. But if it wnv. renewed at tdl. it ^hollhl he for 
some definite mininmm pm-hKl. 

One of the most important prnetieal diffieiiltie.H wfinid he 
the delimitation of the spheiw of the two i iovernnienl.H, 
Departments come in contact and may overlap at a hnmired 
points with unlimited ofiportmdties for friction, 'I’he one 
possible safeguard is to maki' tfu' (hiverimr the Hoh;^iimi 
final arbiter of such (picstions. 

The transfer of («) Elementary Edumition and fd hocid 
Self-Government Would be peetiliarly easy, hetauxe they 
are already administered by iHKlies wliich are mainly 
composed of non-officials. 

It will be convenient to describe briefly wSinl l he relaiionx 
of Government to local self-governing hotlies are. ’riie lawN 
under which they are constituted give tln’ (Jovernmeni 
power to see that the functions for which they are appointed 
are carried out. If they fail to iwrfortn them, if dehlierately 
or by neglect they cause oppression, it may susjH>nd then- 
resolutions, or it may sujmrscdo them lenijatrariiy and 
administer their duties by its own agetiey until delect « are 
remedied. In cases where they have failed t«> asw’xs Juxtly, 
or to collect their taxes, and have suffertnl the administrat ii’m 
to deteriorate to a scandalous dognio, Goveriimeiil has mil 
failed to apply the remedy. Thwo diimgrpeahle clulies have 
fortunately to be performed but rarely, (kinslruetivc ad ion 
is as much more frequent as it is more satisfactory, iiuUa 
is still deficient in most of the oommonplacu eiinveiiii’iiees 
of modern civilization. The need, and of late the ddiiand, 
for schemes of water-supply and drainage, and In-tter 
equipped hospitals has become poking, wmb everywhere 
there is the difficulty of lack of the necesmary agettev ami of 
money. Government acta by arresting aehemca wfcen they 
are not suggested loimlly, by lending expert* to pn'pare or 
revise them, by adviaing on finanoe and prosaing for such 
moreases of ratmg as will aupport them. Uaiwilly any 
satisfactory scheme is found to be bwond the immediate 
resoMces of the body conoerned. When public Hterality 
has done what it can, Gowemment will tend the ro*t m|»« 
tte secraity of the rates as far as they can go, and If that is 
^1 not it will probably ipprant a soW«nticMt from 

t^ ptovincm revenue. Knally, If the local b^y hmi no 
ofecer teohmoaily oompetoit to c«y out the sohtm® Govero- 
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iiit'itl will [ii'ovifld otir, jirnhahiy frcini if.s htaiT of N.'mitiii’v 
cngiiH'i'rH. Wiih W(»rk of IIuk kiml tho (‘(hifaloil liidiati of 
tho pnw'Tit (lay Ih |>(M‘tiiiarly in wyinpat hy, and it in t hcrofoi’n 
HU>{y('s!('d iiH Kiiitnl>l(' for Iiirt iirh’i nHwiyn in aduiiiUMtralion. 

At. tirnt, at any rate, hnwiiuw iniKltt kc {'ondnct(>d thronj'h 
the prwnf. ofii(!ial clmniudH. DiKtrict OfJiccrH and Coni* 
iniHHHiiKn'H iiavn iu'cn (iNcd to work with thcw' IkkUck, to 
aKHiRt thorn in their dillicadt ion and to he patient witfi their 
MhorleomingH, and when the appeal waa made to them they 
vvot^d probably eontiniie t(» work eortlially tinder the mnv 
Executive. If they found it impo.sHible ft* doao the eharaeter 
of the work eondneted by wlf contained organiZittioiiH nnvkea 
it poHRible to plaiat it under tlie direct control of the 
ExtKUitive. 

(r) Sanitation may be included with Selfd.'overnment, 
Tfie Ntinifitry Deptirt tncnf. of a I’rovinee coti.'iiniH of a 
Sanitary < 'ommiaHioner and hia IfepatieH and of a Stniitary 
Kngitii'er and hia a-sniHtantH. The work of thi' former ehiRH 
of olfieerH conai.HtH mainly in iitMpeidion and in advising local 
hodi(<H iia to improvj'iiH'ulH. 'I'in' I'ligineeriiiK .ntalT art' 
eiiitiloycd mainly on advining and exeimfing water snoply 
amt drainage HchemeH on liehalf of muiiieijuilitii'R. It is 
natural, if not inevitahle, that work of tins kind, whieli is 
imlly (he most important work of local Self ( Jovernmeiit, 
slionld (Kinm niider the same control as the rest of that 

((/) The lU*gist ration Dejairtinent whostt husiness is to 
maintain a record of contract s and dt'cds is a growing one. 
It is controlled and worked entirely Isy tndigenons agency 
from the htsja'etor (Seneral downwards. It tnakt'S a moder- 
ate pmlit out of fees. Its working is vmy mneh a matter of 
diinieslie concern, and the District Dtlieer has at present 
a very sleiuh<r (ajnui’xinn with it, so that on ail eounts its 
transfer shemld come early in the day, 

(rj Co-ojKjrativo ('redit is a most itnportant matter ; wn 
may ho|K) that it is d«*stlned to have an imnu>nse (dfeet 
njsm the wsdat and economic, life of the country. It is 
• still in its infancy, and naiuires elose attention and esjHn't 
gttklaneu. Any widesprisu! hreakdown in the early stages 
might eomprcimiso the wliole future of the movcunent. 
Those are nmsotts why it would not lie suitable to transfer 
it immediately to an inexjiorioncod government, more 
os}>eolally os Indian iKiUtieians have so far remained singu- 
larly imfifloront to it. But the |»liey is to create I’rovincial 
Banks for the control wid flnanoo of tho movomont, and 
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iiK'iit will jHuviiUi <)TU\ jirohahiy froni H.s htatT of .saiiiliiry 
With work of fluH kin<l tlio (alufutf'd liidiiiri of 
the pnw'iit' <lay is poculirtrly in syni}iattiy, and it is thorcforn 
suyjii'sfod as suitnldo for his first oKsays in adininistration. 

At first, at any ratn, Itusincss iniKht Itc conduidod throuj^h 
till' iirt'Konf. onUdal ciiiumids. District Oflii'crs lunl Coin- 
inissionci'H liavn hccn used t<* \VJ)rk witli these hodies, to 
assist them in their diflieulties and to he patient with their 
sluirteomings, and when tin- appeal was made to them they 
wotdd probably eontinm^ lo work cordially muter the new 
Kximutive. I f t hey hmnit it iinjinssihle tojfoso t hiM'haraeter 
of thn work eotuliieted by self eon! ained oryaidzathnm makes 
it possible to phua* it under the direct control of tlm 
Exw-utive. 

(r) Sanitation may he ineludeii with Selfdlovernnuad, 
The Sanitary Depart numf. of a I’rovinei' eoiisisls of a 
Sanitary < ‘ommissioner jual his Ih'puties and of a Sanitary 
Kngineer nn<l his assistants, 't'he work of the fornnu’ class 
of olliia’i's eonsistH mainly in inspection anti in advisinjj local 
IkhUcs as to improvi'nients. 'rite eiiminccrinu stalT are 
cm|iloy<td mainly on ativisitiif and exetmlioK water supply 
and drainage schemes on behalf of muniei|»»li(i('S. It’ is 
natural, if not inevitable, that work of this kind, whieh is 
really the most im{K»rtiHit work of loeal S(df t Jovt'i-nment, 
sliotihl tunne uiuler the same e<!{itrol as the rest, of that 
Kuh|eet, 

(//) The IteKisiration DejMvrtiiient whost' business is to 
maintain a record <if eontraets and dei'da is a j^iowing one. 
It is eontrolied and worked <>ntireiy liy indigemins agency 
from the InsjK'ctur (haierat downwaials. It makes a moder- 
ate profit out td fees. Its working is very tmieh a niaf ter td 
deineslie eoncern, and the District Dflieer has at present 
a very shaider tsjnnexion with it, s(» that on all counts its 
tratmhw shonld come early In tint day, 

(rj t’o-ojKjrativo Oedit is a most intporlant matter ; we 
may hi>{>o that it is destinetl to have an imtmmse ('fleet 
njsm the wadal and ee(momie. life <d tins eo((ntfy. It is 
■ still in its infaney, and reiiuires elesw attention and ex]K'rt 
gttidaneu. Any widt'spread breakdown in the early stages 
might eomprcimiso the wfmle future of the movenuait, 
Thtsto are reasons why it wcndtl nut !>o suitable tc) transfer 
it immediately to an inexiKsrienoed governnmnt, more 
es})©elaUy as Indian isditicians have so far remained singu- 
larly iridifloront to it. But the policy is to create Provincial 
Btn'dcM for the control and fluanoo of tho movomont, and 
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once these are in working order its transfer to 
Government would naturally follow. • 

if) Scientific Agriculture is still m a very » I 

at present it is mainly a matter of research by 43^1 1 '*"'*'* ' 
speciahsts with high scientific attainments, bii't> . ^iind 

« 3 +u -nTL&J^ ‘■1 


there are a good many Indians in the depart>33^o^— 
many more are being trained in the new provincial ^ . j , I * ' 


Before very long the organization will have extend-OCi .» | 


I » d > . 


and will consist mainly of indigenous agency * l> 

rr ■r.T'r.r.oaooC! Q.'h Ktt "f.Vl 


demonstrating the processes arrived at by tb.o ^ ,1'4'S***’’* 
officers. It will be understood that in describing blxo % j ^ 
stage as elementary very general language is usoo^* li 

not intended to belittle the striking acMevemeO-^s ^ 

have already been recorded in several provinces. i * 

stage of demonstration has been estabhshed, ttres 


ment should be ready for transfer. fi , .in 

(g) Forests are an earning department, the proiii' ^ 

which is steadily increasing. It is suggested t 

transfer should be postponed to a somewhat I In" 

because it will be at least another generation j»«'^ 

highly specialized scientific European control 

require can be mainly replaced by Indian agertoy - _ 

Indian opinion is as yet very ignorant of the po'boix'bxti / 1 i 

of forest management and rather unsympathetic t* > ^ * ** 

policy, owing to the friction which constantly arises 

it and the dhsastrous but ingrained and cherished. 

of the people. A government, however, will 

treat its best sources of revenue with some considcx'iX't' ****** 

and by the time that forest working plans are coixiX>lct «**«» 

and the correct principles of forest treatment iix Xi **••*» 

clearly ascertained, transfer should be possible. 

(h) The stage at which Public Works or a portion of 'Ll**'!** 
could be made over is not very easy to define. Ttio do 1 
ment has of course to carry out works for all otheir doj,>*»»**l “ 


ments, and therefore from the beginning it would Jaa.'vo 
serve two masters, which would probably trouDlo ib 
little since it is used to serving many. The older go vz-omano* * t 
which would make the larger demands on its services ■wot* I* I 
naturally wish to retain control of the persormel and or-ga. I t lsw% - 
tioitias long as possible, but as the sphere of -felie oXltctr 
mcPKtsed the time would come when the departmexx-fc oowlel 
^ ^ , be s^t up if not transferred. 
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once these are in working order its transfer to 

Government would naturally follow. t,i i» ■ 

(/) Scientific Agriculture is still in a very 
at present it is mainly a matter of research by" ^ > 31,1 »’**'* *■* *' 
speciahsts with high scientific attainments, b'U-'t' ^ ^»H‘l 

there are a good many Indians in the depart>i33.o:i 
many more are being trained in the new provincial I t ' I % . 

Before very long the organization will have extend-od . I n, 
and will consist mainly of indigenous agency *' 

demonstrating the processes arrived at by th-O 
officers. It mil be understood that in describing 1^ | t »•* 

stage as elementary very general language is usod- li 

not intended to belittle the striking acMevemeO-bs ^ ^ ^ 
have already been recorded in several provinces. "Vv | 

stage of demonstration has been established, tb-® d*'I 
ment should be ready for transfer. 

(g) Forests are an earning department, the proiib 
which is steadily increasing. It is suggested bJiSi/b t 
transfer should be postponed to a somewhat la'fco *^* **, |,,! 
because it will be at least another generation 

highly specialized scientific European control wliid*- *%*|*^j, 
require can be mainly replaced by Indian agen.oy-. _ 

Indian opinion is as yet very ignorant of the potexibii*- 1 » » 
of forest management and rather unsympathediic} ■t»*> » 

policy, owing to the friction which constantly arises bot.'vvt •*«'** 
it and the disastrous but ingrained and cherished. 
of the people. A government, however, will *> 

treat its best sources of revenue with some consid©jri^t.i«»**j 
and by the time that forest working plans are coixii>I<.’t 
and the correct principles of forest treatment in JLii*!*-** 
clearly ascertained, transfer should be possible. 

(h) The stage at which Public Works or a portion of 

could be made over is not very easy to define. Ttie cioj>i*-r t 
ment has of course to carry out works for all other* ci©J^*fcr t • 
ments, and therefore from the beginning it would •*» 

serve two masters, which would probably trouble it l»tit 
little since it is used to serving many. The older go-vernmc** » I. 
which would make the larger demands on its services 'woti l« I 
naturally wish to retain control of the personnel and or*ga.n i»w* « 
tiott as long as possible, but as the sphere of the otl»<wr 
incTKiKed the time would come when the department ooulcl 
be spEt up if not transferred. 
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CIlAPTEll IV 

l-’INANCK OF 8KJ.F-(J()VKILNMKNT 

§ I. Ik Mu) fuiictifMiH tif ( iovi'nunonl, iiro (<» i«.i dividod into 
two portioiiH undor two wpanito oxocnit ivn^h, tlio rovtiiuuw 
mimt hIko Ik- divided, and it ik nmwHary to (■oiiHi<k!r wdiat 
armngwnoiitB could be niadt^ 1 o Jinancc t ho new or rwiioiusiblc 
portion. 

The apparently natural course would h(^ that osit of the 
headH of revenue at the disposal of tlm I’rovincial Oovern- 
inent <me or inom should l)e made over which wtudd stdliia* 
to meet the, eharj-U’s of administration of the departments 
traushu'reil, and that tlu'y should be select eil as having 
a jn'os[)ect of expansion which would corn-spoud to tiio 
e.\|»ectai ion of normal developnumt in that administration. 
In practice the problem is not iilo^ly to admit t>f so simple 
a s<iluiion. Indian reViunm is peculiarly responsive to the 
vici.ssi! udes of tiu' season, the husiuess of Indian budget* 
making has not inaptly lusen called ‘ a gninl)le on rain 
A failure of the nnmsoon means loss of crojw, loss of laud 
revenue, loss of railway earnings, as well as grejit <iir<x:t 
e-xfujust) in tins relief of famine or scareity. These are the 
more tamspicnons jind ilirt-et consiMpusnces, Init the oJTetds 
are felt in almost evt'ry cU^partnient of the revemnu Excise, 
customs, salt tax, stamp fees on litigation, all reflect the 
diminishetl sju'iiding powers of the people. In hndgeting, 
as they usually do, fur a moderate snrptns the (loveniment 
of India douhtless allow for the prohahihly of a pwa* mousoon 
in one er two of their provinces. A witiely extetided failure 
will eouvtwt their surplus into a delieit, while adetptato and 
well'distriimted rainfall over the whole of India, a eoiitin- 
geney which sonietimeH, although too rarely, occurs, may 
Hwelf the surplus to a figure fH»yond the usual ex|>erioneo of 
countries w hieh enjoy more stable conditions. 

The uncertainty of its revenue has rendered the (Joyorn- 
meat of Imlia reluctant to assign separate heads of revenue 
to the proviuees. In the day of trouble they may be unequal 
to the charges for which they are intended, or on the other 
hamt they tnay iMWtnit of local extra vaganeo wliilo the 
country at large is Bttkrving. The Government of India 
therefore long clutig to a jpoltoy of fixed assignments to the 
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§ I. Ik Mu) fuiictifMiH tif ( iovi'nunonl, iiro (<» i«.i dividod into 
two portioiiH undor two wpanito oxocnit ivn^h, tlio rovtiiuuw 
mimt hIko Ik- divided, and it ik nmwHary to (■oiiHi<k!r wdiat 
armngwnoiitB could be niadt^ 1 o Jinancc t ho new or rwiioiusiblc 
portion. 

The apparently natural course would h(^ that osit of the 
headH of revenue at the disposal of tlm I’rovincial Oovern- 
inent <me or inom should l)e made over which wtudd stdliia* 
to meet the, eharj-U’s of administration of the departments 
traushu'reil, and that tlu'y should be select eil as having 
a jn'os[)ect of expansion which would corn-spoud to tiio 
e.\|»ectai ion of normal developnumt in that administration. 
In practice the problem is not iilo^ly to admit t>f so simple 
a s<iluiion. Indian reViunm is peculiarly responsive to the 
vici.ssi! udes of tiu' season, the husiuess of Indian budget* 
making has not inaptly lusen called ‘ a gninl)le on rain 
A failure of the nnmsoon means loss of crojw, loss of laud 
revenue, loss of railway earnings, as well as grejit <iir<x:t 
e-xfujust) in tins relief of famine or scareity. These are the 
more tamspicnons jind ilirt-et consiMpusnces, Init the oJTetds 
are felt in almost evt'ry cU^partnient of the revemnu Excise, 
customs, salt tax, stamp fees on litigation, all reflect the 
diminishetl sju'iiding powers of the people. In hndgeting, 
as they usually do, fur a moderate snrptns the (loveniment 
of India douhtless allow for the prohahihly of a pwa* mousoon 
in one er two of their provinces. A witiely extetided failure 
will eouvtwt their surplus into a delieit, while adetptato and 
well'distriimted rainfall over the whole of India, a eoiitin- 
geney which sonietimeH, although too rarely, occurs, may 
Hwelf the surplus to a figure fH»yond the usual ex|>erioneo of 
countries w hieh enjoy more stable conditions. 

The uncertainty of its revenue has rendered the (Joyorn- 
meat of Imlia reluctant to assign separate heads of revenue 
to the proviuees. In the day of trouble they may be unequal 
to the charges for which they are intended, or on the other 
hamt they tnay iMWtnit of local extra vaganeo wliilo the 
country at large is Bttkrving. The Government of India 
therefore long clutig to a jpoltoy of fixed assignments to the 
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that it IB deprivmi of th^ ciuiii^ y ^miiI il 
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that derived from reventm dwimrimwiu undi’r il 

own control m Iw|e®, a« poejiibte, And aiUi ihi* pnrjitA 
heads of revenue whleh miflit pwribly bn imnikforrcMl «i 
be examined. 

§ 2. Hoads which are at wiitint AliAmti iwlwwii ih 
Qovenunent of India and the l*rovi««iAl Utiirprnniptili 
Bimh m l^ttd iWetme awl BtAinp l>aly nwl nut Ut> oni 
adem, einoo thert) is no to ymii»f«rriit|| rwvniiMn fmi 
head* unless the retpiwiWllty and tmiiiittK i 
ito^mration involved in llidr WMiAgeiniMit «an t 
TO*men?ed with them. Muefi tow irouldi eiieoilln imnufis 
M^aado from those which, tlhi CJmilwmi, Belt, and m 
«aUTOy„ earmnge. the OovenfflB«.| of iw«arv»« ! 
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provinces, iixwi, tliai is. f>tr n Imn ■>< ..i.il. , „ ,u 

the end of a prosju'ritUH year il fomul 'n j». ,)] 

a largo HUrphw, it Hsi'd it tn malo'tM la! « ,-.’k . i nmmt* 

doles on which they had prim ijsdly f*. i. iv !•.. I un„ |„„y 
any schomos involving large initial rh.'*i. 

conditions are gradually being initigat*-.!, the in.iiiMt. dj 
irrigation, the extension o( railnay. and <•! m unda. i nr*'*, 
the exploitation of minerals, all teml t*. maKe th.< L v.-nni 

less dopondont on seasonal vieissit mb’s, and br «!•.» d«'gri'« 

the Government of India baa found if^ndf abl« i.i maki 
over cotnplotoly to f*rovini'iaI (Juveruini’iiis m.ino niUitimtin; 
heads of revenue of an exjuMiding . bara* to! Wot. •.mailei 
resources, more liaWo to l«i wri«»u«ly «limnoobi’»l («> i h« 1,,. « 
failure of a monsoon, IVovim ial tbrn'miiu iu* at.' !tk< !y t« 
feel at least jmi great a diflienlly m dividing tb.'u » 
separate heads. It is prolMiblo lluil they «<»»dd mnu.! oi 
providing for the new mjlion of llm ibnenam ot i.. a great 
extent by assignments of revenue llxml for a term ..f \e«rs 
but supplemented in gornl years by a sitare il».nr .urj.lus 
It is of little use to dwell on the fieinoralii.nig t. nd. i». u * o 
a system of doles when iww’nlial eharm l«’f i«! i« «d Indiai 
finance render them inevitable. 

These feature* of Indian revenue have eiiiarg.’d m|h«i 
to what may seem an undue extent lieeause. ..bvi.iiwly, ih. 
control over and manaaoiueni of n»voniie i» a .’Mentm 
feature of a responsible Government, an«l i«» the exieti 
that it is deprived of these duties its res|ionA»bility luid it 
opportunities for training in practical ndiiuiit«trntioii ar 
diminish^. It is still open to us to ho|S’, Imwever, tha 
the portion of the iuoome of the resiKinsible tbrveriiiiicii 
derived from fixed assifiiJiictitts wuiild be as small, am 
that derived from sejiarale revenue departments under tl 
own control as large, as |SMwtble, atitl with tins purjsw 
heads of revenue which might pciwilbly be imnsferrwl wli 
be examined. 

§2. Heads which anj at pWMWit sliarwl betwispii ih 
of India and tim PmvinobiJ Governineiili 
as I^nd Kovenuo amd Stamp Uwty nee«l tint be coti 
j objoel in timnsferrliig n»venuo fmt 

unless .i»poiwiMlily anti training i 
■Hivoivid to ihtlr rnaniMpfiiimii, e«« b 
tww. , Mnoli Iw would »peel#e tramdei 
tttM® wWoto lito Gtmtowa, Salt, and n* 
Qov*miii«.| of Ittiii, rmtmm l« 
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1 foliciwitij; which now hcloiitj (Mitircly to tlH'. Local 

I (Jovcrntnciil.H nmy he cnmncratc'd : 

I (ti) Muiiicijffil UatcM uiul Taxen, 

I (h) ( '(wcM fin IjiuhL 

f {f’i Rf^gintration. 

{(I) Ffii'f'Htrt. 

(r) Kxciwe. 

(a Hiifl /)} 'I'Kf’ lirat two IkuuIh ar<‘ not th<i rcvctnici of 
(lovcnimcnt Imt. of tiic towiiH and dintnctH in vvliich they 
arc riUHcd, hut they arc mcntion<>d hccauKc the chargcH «if 
Lfieai Helf-(jlov('rnnient are inaiiiiy flefraycd from them, 
ami if that flepartnumt is I mnsfcrrctl, tlie, coiiti-fd which 
f.fm faical ({ovenuiicnt exercises <iver them uecessarily goes 
with it. Control is e.x<*rcise!l hy acts of tiie local (hivern- 
ment liiiuting t h(« jiowers fif levying rates and cesses ami hy 
orders under these laws. 

(r) kriji.sirntiii)i. 'I'lie net revf'inm of this di'pai'iment 
is the ililference hr-twi'ini tlie fec's chargcfl and the •cost of 
administ rat ion. In Bengal the .surplus Is ahout' one-tliird 
of the total ami fends to grow, hut if is smalt, jierhaiis 
. £10.01)0. The reVf'tnnf from Registration vvouhl neeessaril.V' 

lie transferred a.t tlui same time as the admioistration of the 
flepnrfmeii! . 

(it] Here, too, the rovf'ime windfi la* transferrerl 

at the same titmi as the administration f»f the department. 
The potentialities of this depfU’tment jire great iii many 
I provinees, {mrhajjs less so in Bengal than in others, hut 

t hfiy will not come into ft)il hearing for anothm' geueration. 
I In ^fengal the net revenue is roughly etjual to that from 

’ Rf'gist ration. 

(rj kxciHc, I’his flejiartmeut proviiles alanit one-third 
; of the total revenue ol the province, ahout one and one- 

I third tnilHon sterling. The expense of administmtion is 

I V(»ry small. Kxeise In Intlia is derived from spirits, from 

• milder intoxitiants like palm juice ami t he native substitutes 

I for Imer, ami from drugs like opium and ganja. (Jeneraily 

I it is eomjKised of two parts, the first a regular tariff levied at 

T the place <if manufacture, the secontl license fet« ft)r salt), 

usuallv settled by auction, limited, however, by various 
; wtramts. The Excise revenue is obviously ea{«(.ble of 

i supporting many of the departments of Government, and, 

f once the extsmse of the transferred departments approxi- 

I mated to it in amount, there would be strong arguments for 

I its transfer. On the other hand, its administration b diffl- 
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Th(^ following' whk'li lunv (Mitin-ly !(; tiu? Lot-id 

( Jovt-riunt-iil.H nmy Im (-nmiHM-iiit'ti ; 

{fi) Muiiit-ijHit KatrH juul Taxt-n, 

{h) ( 'twfs tin liiuttl. 

(f) Ht^giHlratidii. 

(t/) Ftirt'HtH, 

(f) Kxf.iMti. 

(« aiul h) '!’hf> !imi two hoatlK aiv not tim rovtauio of 
{kivcrnnK-nt fait, tif tho towns and diHtrit-.iH in which tiu-y 
iirc raiMcd, Imt they arc nu-nt ioned hccatiMc the charges of 
Local Self -( Government, am maiidy tlcfnuycd from them, 
and if that tlt^partnlcnt is t ransferretL tlic, ctintml which 
the laical (Government excn-iscs tiver them iicceHsarily goes 
with it. Control is exercisctl hy lu-tH of the Itical (Gtivern- 
ment limiting tin- [lowi-rs of levying rates amt ct'.sHcs ami hy 
ofth'i-s tmder these laws. 

(r) Uvrji.Htrnlittn. 'I'lie net revetme of this depiu'tmcnt 
is the dilft'cciice bet ween the fei-s chargi-d and the-coHi of 
admini.st nit ion. In Bengal the Hnr|)lnH i.s about one-t hird 
of the total and tends to grow, hut it is sinalL jn-rhaiiH 
£•(0,000. 'The r(’venin» from Hegistratiou wonhl necessarily 
be transfen-i-d at the same time as the administration of the 
<le|iHrtmenf . 

(f/j Hm-e, too, the rovemm would he transferred 

at tite same time as the inlminist ration of tlie ilejiartment . 
't’he potentialities of this department are great in many 
provinces, |Kn-haps less so in Bengal than in tit iters, hut 
t liey will not come info fidl hearing for anotlua* generation. 
In Bengal the net revetuui is roughly eijiuil to that frmu 
llegist ration. 

{»■) KxetHe, 'riiis dejiartment provides about oue-third 
of the total revenue of the province, aliout one and one- 
third million sterling. The exfHmso of administration is 
very small. Excise in India is tlerived from spirits, from 
mihler intoxicants like palm juice ami t he native sitbstitufes 
for law, ami from tlrngs like opium and ganja, (Generally 
it is t!om|Kised of two parts, the liwt a re|i'iilar tariff levied at 
the place of mimufaeture, the second license fetw for sale, 
usually stitlled by auction, iiinitetl, however, by various 
restmints. The Excise revenue is obviously oa{u).bie of 
supporting many of the departments of (Government, and, 
«mce the exramse of the transferred dejjartments approxi- 
mated to it in amount, there would bo strong orgtmionts for 
its transfer. On the other hand, its administration is diffl- 
ouit, requiring great tochnioai ekUl and the capacity to weigh 
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coolly all the issues involved in changes of system. It is 
the natural hunting-ground of the fadcfet in India as 
elsewhere, and it can only be said that its transfer would be 
a mark of confidence in the judgement and moderation of 
the new government which could probably only be earned 
by considerable experience of its character and capabilities. 
Even then the Government of India would still insist on 
retaining some control, to prevent the difficulties which 
might arise if different systems of administration and widely 
varying rates of duty were estabhshed in adjoining provinces. 

§ 3. These heads of revenue have all a natural tendency to 
grow with the general development of the country, and 
most of them might have their rate of expansion accelerated 
by an enterprising administration. But, as with Excise, 
so with most of the other heads, considerations of general 
poMcy will confine their increase to a very moderate rate 
which will hardly suffice to meet the fresh expenditure 
certain -to be demanded by a new Government eager to 
satisfy urgent popular demands. 

The difficulty of finding fresh revenue has probably been 
but little considered by ordinary Indian politicians, because 
they have not begun to realize the necessity. Many of them 
are at the stage of supposing that if the revenue is four 
millions they have four millions to spend at pleasure ; that, 
for instance, £100,000 can be taken from the police and 
spent upon education. The cries of the Poverty of India 
and the Burden of Taxation have been repeated till they 
have become settled articles of faith, and minds recoil 
from the possibility of having to increase taxes or to devise 
new ones. Very Mttle practical handling of affairs would, 
however, soon teach that nothing is more difficult than 
retrenchment, especially in a country which has always been 
pai^onionsly administered, and before long they would 
b^in to search for new sources of income. 

The Royal Commission on Decentralization, which re- 
ported shortly before the Morley-Minto set of reforms came 
under discussion, gave some attention to the question of 
mcreaeiag the financial powers of Local Governments, and 
MKM^t other subjects considered the advisability of 
^lowiBg them to raise fresh revenue both by increasing 
the wfe of taxation in heads which had been entirely 
provmmalhKd, and by levying new taxes. It was decided 
that the time had not come for such a change because the 
Local Qovemmente had no real responsibility to the tax- 
payer, bat it was considered that when representation in 
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tJu’ CuuiirilH hnii {hm'H iiirn'aHcd h» Hu' poinl 

III « 111- li Miirh ri-«jitiiHihiliJy niimiit he prcHiiUH'ii to he 
clfiTfivi’ jl wmilii Itci’iuni' hut It pmct irsihlu iiiul iiccossarv 
tit s.'r»ii 5 itow-ciM, If file tirciit iiuTcHsc in tlin I'lccti'd 

uli'innii III till' i^’ifiMliitivu t'unnvilH. wliii-h wiw circctcil 
Mhuiily afii'tttiinlx. «ii(! n,,l .milficu-ntly fulfil ihaf rinnlif imi, 
tile fiiilhi'r )nl viiiiri'N ni i |t(> dirci't iuii of snlf yovni'lUiK'lit 
wiui h /HI' iiinv MiUKcsti'il wmilii ^•^'rtniIlly (in hu. 

A 'rnlmri u Hxri;.i' muv Im* iuHtiins'i’d hh thi'Horf uf prufiuHiiI 
ivliii li viiitihi rujni" miiii r cunMiiii'r/ii inn. 'I'lu' < liivnrntui'iit 
uf tiiiliii li'Vii’H (I t'n.HtuinK duly uii inijiurti'd IuImm'c'u, Imt 
nil Kst'iMi Mil liu' itunu* trinwii iirlirin vvliirh HujipiiuH thu 
j^ruHli’i iiiut liv fur uf Indiiuj uuiiHumptiun. ’riu« ruitMuiia 
fur idwluiit lull, at any nilr in tin* piiHi, mitc 'rulmci'u 

i*4 ruiij^ii run«i. and itn-jiarud fur flin m/irk(>f aliiHmt 

I’Vury « Ihtu. hut ui Ntirh Hiitail (juanlifirM fuiil hy aucli [iiiur 
|H>u{t|i', thiit an K^rinu wutdd hu ustinnu'ly iiujUiHiturial. 
<hi thn ullii-r hand, lltn ci^andtu hahit haa incrnaacd 
I'liurniMualy "f latn vi ara. and lar(j;u farturii’w havn hrcn ai't 
up, I'lpiitijM'd with uiudnrn niacliinury, and urnani/.t'd un 
KurufH'au ur Amnie'iiii niudi'lM. hy which cigarnttuH arc 
turned uul in %aHt ipiantitii'w, in ainnc caacH iiy iniliiuns 
daily. An Ksciw' un manufacturctl tohaccu may therefure 
1 k’. nr may huuk iH'cnmc. practicahlc, i‘hi* nnnmaly uf 
li'vyinu it un facluricH, while leaving the enttage producer 
tiiitutiehed. in exact Iv the »anm aw in the (’aae uf ffie fjottun 
Kseiae, which ift levied on the jiroduel of niillH hut. nut on 
that of the hand toum vveavera, 

§ 4. AH the nuggeatiouH which have Ikh'Ii made for the 
transfer of de|M»rtinenfH relate to Mueh an are more or lean 
K)i*aualr/ial. are not vital to tile main ImKiiiiwH of dwtriet 
adminiairation. and in moat eaHea are HtafTml very largely 
or aimoat entirely hy Indiana. The Diatrict Ollieer at 
preatuit ia exjaaded to itilereat hirnaelf in all of them, and he 
ean help or hiniler them eoiiHidorahiy, Imt tfiey are not 
Ilia main work, and hia connexion with them ean Itardly Im 
regnrihal m vital t«» any of them. If it ia foimd that he 
ean eontiniie to la» nacnl under the new avatem it wilt he 
well, if not he mitat drop nut and the wIhhuh of government 
will not atop, 'I’lie changea alreiuly itnliraikal will toke a long 
time to carry out. When they are eomplettwl it will Im 
neceaaary to |iroe««>d with the grtakt tb|Mkrt»nenta of Ijand 
tUiVMkUo, I’oUoe, and .luatice In which the Indian Civil 
Harvant llndi* Ida principal oinpbymont. How the chaitg© 
can h® mad© ii not very amj to fortwast, but it ia to bo 
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conRidered that tho reserved half «f the I ...vui. ial <.ny 
mont and tho Government of India enn hardly have 

been standing still meanwliile, also that hv that tone the 
Indian element in the Civil .Service will prohaldv have vei y 
greatly incroasod. Home readjust im-nts may he f.-imd 
possible by which the Government of India i-ao rrM’rve 
to itself these functions which it still eonsifiers (v..seuiial tn 
public safety while transferring the others, hot ai ihi« 
distance it seems hardly prolitahle to s|sa'iilafe i la- 

precise method of ( he furt her ehangi-s. 

Some further consideration is ilitiirahle as to t he marhme! v 
by which the. now Government would eserei«e th.- {s.wi-r*. 
entrusted to it. It would Iw wise imd is-onomii al if t<i iK-gm 
with it made -as few changes as |>osHilile. Eor insfaore, if 
it took over to-morrow tho iletiartments under the Gi-m ial 
Secretary in Bengal, it would find a KiH-ia-tariai presuli d 
over by an Indian memlier of tho hulian Eivil .Sr-rva e with 
a staff almost wholly consisting of Bengali i-h’rk« li ban 
been suggested that tho relations of IHstrii t ftflii i-is nod 
Commissioners to the Ixieal Hidf-Govonmient dejiaiioieo!** 
should continue. If they could it would Ih' rhvir gam. If 
not the Secretariat would have much additional work 
thrown upon it and wouUl be considerably enlargial. W hen 
the other departments which have Imm onnmorali'il enine 
over it would generally be well if tho relaticms of the Gist riel 
Offices to them could be maintainetl, but if not. at the lu-ail 
of each there is an Inspector General or oflieer of siiiiilnr 
rank, and in each district there Is a dopartmentai ilisirirt 
officer, e.g. an Inspector of Bohools or a IHstriet Hub 
Registrar. The new Government would, of have its 

own Mnance Mmister, but it would require no soimmto 
treasury, the general treasury at prowmt Imnks for all sorts 
of authorito, and account kTOpteg k not » matter of 
politics. 

§ 6. The use of the general treasury would imply the eon 
tinned use of the existing oodw of rul« of aooomtt and atitlil , 
and the audit would Be oarrled on by tlie AoBountonts 
(^wal and oth«f officers of tho Kaatw Department of 
the ^vemment of Indie. The poeitiem of tli« oBieem in 
dea^g with a new amd inexperienced admlnlstmtion miaht 
be tooate, but thw employment would gwilly oonwtn 
public confidence. 
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SKLFCUVKIlKMHN'i’ 


§ 1. 1\ any Hy-iti*m of pupuliir govt’riiiiK'tii municipal 

iiiHiiiiili.im* fiirm pcrlia|iM the inipnrtanl <>lcjiicrit . 

I lu>y iilfccl I lie I'iti/cii iiiiih! cloudy utui cuut itunuislv in lii.s 
)liMni’‘‘)ic < itin i iiiM, anil llicy alTnrd iltc irncst (c.st of political 
capacity ami the !h- 4 training Hroiimi for anpirntitM to higher 
political fniicimnc ft i** not iiMna! to liml t ho gov<-rnine>iit 
of a country contlilnlet! on a more popular haaiK than that 
of ifn nan toMiiH or rnrni eonunniieM, ami Hliile we ar<* 
eimaiilerinu the po .iiiiih} ie^ of progrcHs in the wider held, 
it will he Well to s-ive Mtiiie atl(*nfion to the coiiMf it nt ion of 
thi'ne minor hodie*i. 

Sn Bengal low on with over .‘t.iKHt po|inlaf ion have generally 
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a Chairman clnmeii hy the inemherM, though in aonm Hinail 
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are nominated hy Covet nmeiit. 

Kaeli diMirhi has a IhMtricl Board, and eaidt atdi (liatriet 
•—iiHiiailly there are twti nr thriu' ti Jdteid Bnard. thntei* 
theae again there may Im Village I'nioiiH, groupH of ahotit 
km ordinary agricidtnral viUageM witli an area nf perhajw 
ten ftunare mtlea. Thene t’ninn« ar<* niill rare in Bengal, 
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|KM»ple Home mmtrol over their own aflairH attd educating 
thwu U» {Miiitieat ponMeiotJamw. 

The funetioiiH of niiudtniHditieH are of tim kind camunon 
in ail ernttdfiw, and include the H«{K»rviKion of elementary 

I ntblic inatrnetion. The pritnary btwitteMK of the rural 
toarda i« with eommunientiotiH ; generally apwiking, thev 
have the charge of al! emnitu»ut'at.ionK imlow the trniiK 
roaiia. 'I’iiey notttrrd ehuiuntiary edtuiatirni and KU|>{Kirt 
hcwpitalK and disiantiiarieM. Wakr aupply, mniti^tion 
whieh, however, ia atill praofcieally n<m-t»xiatent in rural 
and veterinary hoapitola and protective ineaaurtw 
agalnat bovine epiclemicii are aitto In their eiiarge. 

For Village Unions there are an yet no flxtHi ntlw of oloo- 
tion. but the memlreiw an* oh»»n at meet-ingn of the inhabl- 
taitta preaided over by a CJovemment offioer. 
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Half to two-thirdH of flic hkmuImTs of E«c,ii I’.oHni- an- 
elected. The principal franchise i>. a small payin.-i,« .,f 
ao-ricultural rates, and tlu- elect orate*, arc numcom*. Mm 
remaining mcnibers ani nominated ofliciaM ajid imu nilii la!,. 
The Board elects its Chairman. 

The Dintriet Boards are eoinpo.sed paiilv ot dcha'ai' H 
elected by the Local Boards and partly <>{ n.H.iim tcd 

members. , , 

§2. They elect their Vice-t 'hairmats. but the t hanmtao m 
appointed by Government, and hitiicrlo tin- Mistit. l t Utirer 
has always' been appointed, Cndotdiledly the Mi-tiici 
Officer has better opportunitir'S than any one eh<e of |.e 
coming acquainted with every part of the df«trni He 
travels over all the roads, pettetriUes tti the most leinMie 
corners, and is accordingly able to form an inteiliu'en! ami 
disinterested opinion on th'e relat ive (daims mni reiinireniem*. 
of different localities. These faets, and jMwsddv other 
advantages derived from having an ofHeer of hi« poviei atwl 
influence in charge of the inUa’csts tif I lie fiiNtriri Iloiird. 
have prevented agitation to inak«^ the juml elective fn.iu 
becoming serious. It is, however, jH*renntal, and then' i*. 
natural diseontont that no non-oflieiat can aspire Inj/lier 
than to the loss conspicuous iwst of Viee-Ghiiirnian, and itu’ 
useful drudgery of supervising a largo ofliee. It is pn«f*ihle 
that in this matter the ruling prineiplo of oflieieiiey has In'en 
driven too far. A non-official might rarely tnaki ’ m efficietil 
a Chairman as the District Officer, but it diM-s not fnlhov 
that, because the District Offieuw coaMis to be t ’bairnian, 
the benefits of his local ktiowledge and influence need Im’ 
entirely lost to the Board. On the other band the iMwitiun 
of Chairman is the best ooncoivablo training ground (or men 
of local position who aspire to assist iti the government of 
the country, and it is to bo rooommended strongly timt when 
changes of greater importanoo are in ooiifemplation tins 
position should be thrown open to them. 

§ 3. For the ordinary cultivator, however, even of the 
superior class, the affairs of tho district, oven those of the 
subdivision, are too remote to pmsoas much intenwt. He 
is concerned with the villago roads and tanks and priniary 
school. The universal extension of the Village Dnioii 
system would enable hun to look after those whieh ant 
emphatically his own affairs. It to im|3o»tiWo that a systwn 
so centeltod as the existing one can deal efficiently with 
the minute of such matters, and tho undoubted labour 
and coimda^ble oj^ense of oi^anking the ohanga ahouW 
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ii()i bn imnniitnil to <lnlay it iiiuiuly. Tlin ('(bicjiliuii in 
thn oHHnntial nlemnntH of Hnif-gtn'nrnmnnf. of ;j:rcat ruunhnr.s 
of pnoplt'. who. |K)lit.i<':iUly f^onsidnml, am at. pmmtit iiinrn 
automata, ought, to load fx'bm' vnry long to a morn thorough 
nlnntivn Hystom in thn aupnrior IxxlinH and Mhould itidunn 
a tnixiniiny to morn nfh'ntivn popular iH^prnHnntation through' 
out thn wholn Hold of govnrmnnnt. 


OHAITEll VI 


ANTICIPATED CRJTlCISM.S AND DIFEICCLTIES 


§ I. PnonoHM.H of tfin kitui wn havn linen eonHidnring are 
opnti t<t a variety of nritininni. It may he eonended at 
onnn that there' in tlie rink, atid indnexl the* probaliility, 
of ranh amate'Ur e'xpe'ritm'Ut , eif lax anei ine'ilinie'iit adminii'i 
treition, ea'petism, ami e'orrieption. Di>fe>e’tH of tluM kinei are* 
pnrhapw re*ally I'Xe'eiitioimlly pre'valemt in organizatiemH 
manage'ti by IndiauH, anel inexpex-iemne'd gove'rnme'iitH muHl 
be* pe't'uliarly liable to thexii. Ce'ctaiedy Ineliann of the* 
jjoUtie'al rla«H have neit Mhene gioatly in tlie Hphe're* e>f Lex'ai 
iSi'lf-t ioveirtuinemt during the hwl thirty yearn, althemgh, 
of e'liurntx they blame' e'Verything but themHedve>». th'in'rally 
the e;*oinplaini in that the peiwe'rn are' tex> re'Ktrie'tod anel the 
dutU'H texi juiltry tei merit thn at te'idion of men who as|Hre 
to neuuhx't a gov{»rnme*nt . VVlu'ti they attain the'ir eilijee-t 
t hi'y will finei that thn «ame eireielgery and t he Hanu' palt rine'Hx 
iMi' the gi'tu'i'fU emU'r, and that eippetrtunitie'K feu* gre«at anel 
iinpeirtant action lire e'Xtre'inely fe'W. Many will vve'iirv anel 
• again blame anything rathe*r tiian thexr envti lack eif per 
Huverance. (Sranting all tluH. it nniHt be nrge'd em the othe'r 
hand that, eve'ti with the limited opixirtunitieH hitherto 
i»|M'n to them, there have alrexuly Ikhmi many e'apahle Indian 
adminiKtrateirK, that neithing in more likely to eneamrage' 
a higher Hlandartl than the projKwed xyKtem of making the« 
ejomeeiwion eif enueh new department dependent on Hue-e-ewH 
in managing thoae atre'ady tranaferreei, that the }M'opie' 
might well Im willing to Huhmit to Home Iohm of eiflie'ie'iie-y 
in return fur lieing allowed to arrange matteirn ae'e'ording tei 
their own views, and that sonu* time or other a beginning 
muMt be made, 

I 2. Another ohieotion ia |w)»Kible- Ill-treatment of the 
puWio servants who will oomo under their eontrol, {lartl* 
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culavly when those are Euntpeans, it is jx.Hsilile .‘sj*... lully 
if the'employees resent their posit i<in. altli<ni«h file urrHuye- 
ments proposed are sueii tliat for a v<Ty leiiu: time the 
number of European ofhec-rs will he extremely small. « hi 
the other hand, many Europi-ans already .serve letians 
both in public bodies and in pri%-ate eapanties. with satin- 
faction to both parties. But the main .snfeyuanl is that, 
from a very long tinu^ hack, it (mmIc han hocn hiiilt op *4 the 
rights and duties of public servants which im tlnvemmeul 
could afford to set aside, and reservi* powm-.s wmdd im ihmht 
be kept to prevent its Ihuuk lightly altered ; in fact, imdim 
leniency is much more to he feared than harshness, 

§ 3. A more real and senous dillieidty is the |Hissd>ilit y i.f 
friction between the servants of the new and those of the 
older Government. Those ilepart-immts have Iwen selected 
to begin with in which the possiliilitii’s (or such friction 
are at the lowest, but the danger is no dmiht cnnsiderahle. 
Skill in covering one’s own ilelinijneneh's by selling rival 
authorities by the ears is a pettharly Indian nceomjthsh- 
ment, and occasions might arise wlnni it would have really 
serious consequences. It is no great stretch of imagination, 
for instance, to anticipate that in some districts the Excise 
administration might under Indian control Inn'oine Isith 
oppressive and corrupt, for ituieed at all tinu's there is 
a tendency to these vices which calls for constant vigilance. 
Their prevalence might seriously thrtuiten tl«* |Hsiee and 
order of the district and bring the excise officials and lieeiisiH's 
into conflict with the police, and then a very pretty ipinrrel 
might' ensue between the District Magfstmte and his 
superiors on the one hand and the new government control- 
ling the Excise Department on the other. If the ehange 
were to be made at once the experiment might well Ih' 
regarded as too risky, but it is not pro|K*se<l to In^ made 
until ventures in less dangerous fields have twtrsl the temjS’r 


and capacity of both parti«*, 

§ 4. Lastly, there are the possible dangew of abuse or 
mismanagement in colleotion of revenue. It lum lieeti 
proposed to hand over to the new goveronient on© by one 
(wmparatively small sourow of revenue with Umlksl juweiw 
of increase, possibly also the right to tap some quit© new 
minor sources of taxation. It may be obj®ot«fi that «w«h 
propwils are in direct oonfllot with what haa betm Mid 
wewhwe in this paper, and what la oertainly v«y gormwHy 
assisted as to the great diMottlty of mWnf tldillonal 
•revenue m so poor a cormtry. Any apparent toooiwlatormy 
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i,H rciitlilv clean’d up, liidiatt JiHcal jtolicy han generntly 
heeii fninicji in complete aceonl with a <iictutn of Lonl 
Crotner with regard to Kgypl, that it in of supreme imp{»r- 
taiH’e fur an alien guvernnient to keep the liurden of taxation 
on aidijeet count ricH light, .^n autonoimtus govcriunent 
can take greater rinka in tluH reapect and ahoidit i)e nuudi 
heftc'i- able to cHtiniate the rinka it i.s taking. So far, in the 
matt era in which tlu^y havti a voice, Indiana have alniwn 
no teiuleiH’y to increaHc tiie puhli*! hur<lena luniuty ; hut 
the contrary. Still, if tin* autonoinoua aection of Ifie {htvern* 
luent ua«>d ita pow<'ra to the full ami at the aanie time the 
<5overTJinent of India found itactf under compelling Jmccaaily, 
auch aa tluit of urgent incaanrca for Imperial defence, to 
draw hcavils' on ita own icacrv<- rcaonrcca, the t(»tai hurdeii 
might hcconu' cxccaaivc and it ia prohahh’ that the odium 
wtudd fall wluflly upon the tJovcrninent of India. It will 
certainly he lua'cHaary to impose Htri<’t litnitationa on the 
{>ower id !,oeal tlovernmenta to increnae taxation, and 
jMirtuudarly in the all important matter of borrowing, ainee 
the (•overnrnent id India itaelf haa never yet Iteen aide 
to borrow all that it wanted or eould pndifahly i-mploy, 
they iiniat for long auhmil to remain in leading at ringa. 
The preaent Ijoeal (lovernmotda are not allowed to borrow 
in tlte c>fK>n market. 'I'hey <’an only borrow from the 
tlovernment of Imlia ami, t>f eourae, their wanta havti 
to wait uptm ita requirenienta. However little eonaimaiit 
auoh a ayatem may l«i with the dignity td a reafamaihle 
fJovernment there would bo great direet advantage in 
arranging that, aa far aa |>oaHihU'. loana should Im taken in 
tills way. and indeed, until the supjdy of eapital for Indian 
<»oveinment loans is mueh freer than it has yet been, no 
other eoursi* is possibU'. 

I «i. Tliese prommals and siiggeations are submitted for 
what they may Ini worth. It is to he rememla'red that 
this is not an essay on the prohlema of satisfying Indian 
aapimtiona, or allaying Indian unrest, which cover a mueh 
wider and more diversified Held. It ia an attempt to indicate 
what progress apjM'ars possible now, or likely to bo jKJssible 
for a eonaitleraide time to come, in the direction of self- 
governmout. 'I’he continuity of the proeeas, by which, 
from a long time {mst , Iniiiait agetuiy is liaing incretmingly 
employed ami to some extent Kulmtituted for hlttgliah agency 
in the buKineas of Indian (Government, wilt not bit broken, 
although it may Ih» aeeelerated. by these changes. The 
in<|uiry has been confined to questions of constitutional 
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progress as distinguished from those of personal advantage 
and privilege. The question of employing the Indian as 
the agent of government is entirely ^fferent from that of 
giving him a deciding voice in its policy. Questions of the 
former Mnd are continually being solved under the present 
theoretically autocratic government. Questions of the latter 
Mnd are still in a very elementary stage. 

§■6. A beginning has been made by allowing Indians to 
exercise an influence on the executive through the legisla- 
tures. But continued dependence on that method alone is 
subject to serious drawbacks. The present position of Indian 
members on the legislatures tends to develop their critical 
at the expense of their constructive faculties. They are 
not called upon to devise the means whereby the ends they 
demand may be compassed, and accordingly their sense of 
public responsibility goes undeveloped. In the second place 
the influence they have on the executives cannot be very 
greatly extended, without impairing the present efficiency 
of our Government, or even producing a deadlock. Such 
a deadlock could only be released either by a step backwards, 
which would be dangerous, or by making the executive 
responsible to the legislature and removable at its will. 
Legislator with no experience beyond that of criticizing an 
alien executive would be called on at one step to assume 
the whole of its functions. 

§ 7. The principle of creating responsible Indian execu- 
tives side by side with the existing executives in selected 
provinces, and of gradually transferring the functions of 
government from one to the other is suggested as a means 
of avoiding the dilemma. The existing executives will 
provide a standard of efficiency and purity in administration 
by which the Indian executives, legislatures, and electorates 
can judge their own, and be judged by us. In order to 
^tablish a convincing case for the further extension of their 
powers they will have to show that their own government 
compares not unfavourably with that which it is intended 
to supersede. As experience is gained the system can also 
be e:^nded to provinces not at present sufficiently developed 
for it. There will always be something real to offer as 
a reward of pure and successful administration. 

^ a The dut^ of the new government are not likely to be 
M^ eeaffined to those which may be transferred to it from 
ammi^ existing governmental activities. In course of 
fame, no doubt cautiously and gradually, it would be 
assi^ied duties and functions which the present administra- 
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progress as distinguished from those of personal advantage 
and privilege. The (question of employing the Indian as 
the agent of government is entirely (Afferent from that of 
giving him a deciding voice in its policy. Questions of the 
former Mnd are continually being solved under the present 
theoretically autocratic government. Questions of the latter 
Mnd are still in a very elementary stage. 

§■6. A beginning has been made by allo-wing Indians to 
esercise an influence on the executive through the legisla- 
tures. But continued dependence on that method alone is 
subject to serious drawbacks. The present position of Indian 
members on the legislatures tends to develop their critical 
at the expense of their constructive faculties. They are 
not called upon to devise the means whereby the ends they 
demand may be compassed, and accordingly their sense of 
public responsibility goes undeveloped. In the second place 
the influence they have on the executives cannot be very 
greatly extended, without impairing the present efficiency 
of our Government, or even producing a deadlock. Such 
a deadlock could only be released either by a step backwards, 
which would be dangerous, or by making the executive 
responsible to the legislature and removable at its will. 
Legislators with no experience beyond that of criticizing an 
alien executive would be called on at one step to assume 
the whole of its functions. 

§ 7. The principle of creating responsible Indian execu- 
tives side by side with the existing executives in selected 
provinces, and of gradually transferring the functions of 
government from one to the other is suggested as a means 
of avoiding the dilemma. The existing executives will 
provide a standard of efficiency and purity in administration 
by which the Indian executives, legislatures, and electorates 
can judge their own, and be judged by us. In order to 
establish a convincing case for the further extension of their 
powem they wfll have to show that their own government 
compares not unfavourably with that which it is intended 
to supersede. As experience is gained the system can also 
be extended to provinces not at present sufficiently developed 
for it. There will always be something real to offer as 
a reward of pure and successful administration. 

I 8. The duties of the new govermnent are not likely to be 
confined to those which may be transferred to it from 
amongst existing govmunental activities. In course of 
time, and no doubt cautiously and gradually, it would be 
aligned and functions which the present administra- 
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lion ucccpt.H very ^jmrinjily. Th<' InwincHH of Indian (Jovni'n- 
ini’id ix nut a tisrd and dcfinitt' fpianfity hut is napahlc 
of a!nmf.t iiniclinifn «*xi»anMi()n. N'ltt nnu’cly the nert'snity 
of l•l‘^nl<lniy. ever pirHcnt an that ia, prevent a the ( iovcinnncnt 
of India fr(»ni intrrfnfing in many iiiattcra which i'lscwhcrc 
would he rcjjiai'dcd aa proper ohjet ta of Ic.uialativc and a<i- 
luiniaf rativc action. An cv«'n inon- <'ouifit^llitjg n>aaon ia 
to he found Hi the ple<l>iea which it haa given imd the policy 
which it haa faithfully tdiacrvcd itf non intiU'fereiHa' with 
everything eonm-cti’d with tin* ridigioua helh'fa aiul olwin'- 
vanci-a of ita auhjecta, With the peiiplea of Intiia religion 
ia lU'ilher a vcjiecr upon the aurfaci* nor water-tight 
i'oinpart ini'ul of thcii- exiati'ni'c luit entiua into every 
portion of d.a icyture. There tii'c, tlu'i’t'fore. hnv mattera 
id doiucHfic legintation with vvhii’h ndigion may tn»t he 
repnwnted hm Ixang in aotne way l•onI•ern^•d, and fwir of 
itppojiition haat'd on ndigioiia gronuila haa inajiired tlu- 
< toVi'rniuenl of lii»Ua with estnune iumtion in ita Jittitude 
t<» many aihiiitti’d .social evila atul ahua(>a. 

'rfu' point of view of a reaponaihle (iovernnient wmild 
lie vi'iy diffi-nnit . ita ln'ti>riig('iH'iuiH eonipoaition would 
jsrofK'rly influence it ui tlu' tlireiditu! of i-onaervatiain, hut 
it wtitdd hi' in a poaition to ti-at tin' fi'idity of ohjesdiona atul 
maal »»it he at* i'aaily delt'mul from neeeaaarv li'form hv 
the fiH'fe raiaing «if thi> reiiguma plea, i'luri {>h'tr. imUaHv, 
a«> rwdy a weamm againat the aliett u<hnitiiatni.tnr, wt>uhi 
Ih> felt to he ridictihuta wlien direcfeil tigainat tiii'mhera of 
the religion I'omieriUMl. Aa the (hjverninent grew in the 
eonfhleme of the puhlie it tnight he eX|H‘eted t<» ocenpy 
ilaetf more ami more with aoeia! reforma am! ipieatioiia of 
{H'raotial atatua ami nrtijH'rty, ami ti> direct ita ambit ioiia 
even imu'e to theae than t«i ahaorhiug the retnaining func- 
tiima of the action uiuler Itritiah iauttroi. Ita auceeaa in 
fchia field Winild Im* the higheat teat «d eflieii*my and of 
t5a|M*eit y for a ftiUer degree of antommiy. 

I II, Ijaatiy. rrwjwmaihle government will ojasit to Indian 
iugialatora a r6lo other than that tif njere critica. 'I’he 
ox{» 0 rienee of finding the meana whereby t<» attain the enda 
they arlvoeate will tlm» Ihj ImpoatHl on them, and a Indter 
knowletlga of faeta and a doo|>er a«u«e of reaponaibility 
oan acjttrcely fail to develn|i in the proceaa, Thia. after 
all, m the mwesaary condition of any progrtwa towarda Bolf- 
government, 

JLohoom, April 111 Ml, 
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tinn vrry f'parhigly. Th<' huHinwH of Indian (Jovorn- 

monf if* not a fix«*d and dofijiito ijuantity lad is oapahlc 
of altnn«t indi'finitc t'xpajiHion. X(ft nicroly tho n<a>(>sHity 
of (H'ononiy. over prrHt-nt aw (hat ia, prcvontH the ( Jovorniuont 
of India fn»ni intrrforin^ in many inaKcra which clH'whcrc 
would he icjJiiM'dcd uh projicr ohjeetH of Ic.uislat ivc and a<i- 
nunif<trativc action. An even inor<' <'ojnfitfllitjg reaHon is 
to he found tn the pled^'s which it has given anti the |>olifV 
which it has faithfsdly o!».served of non interference with 
twerylhittg connected with t lie rtdigious iteliefs Jind (dwer- 
Vances tvf its Nuhjccts. With the peojdes of Itnlia religion 
is neither a veneer upon I lie surface nor a water-tigid 
compartment of their cxi.stt'ncc tnd (udcr.s into twery 
ptirthm of it.s tcxtiirc, 'rherc arc. therefore, few matters 
of domcsfic legislation with which religion may not ht* 
repre.senled as Ixang in some way concermui, anti ftfar td 
itpjiostiton based on itdigious grmmdH has inspiretl (he 
(tovernnienl of Imlia with estrt'tne caution in its attitufle 
to many admitted .social evils ami ahust's. 

'rhif point of view of a responsihle (!t(Vt*rnment wouiti 
he very ditTt'renI . its heterogtmeous etnnptisit ion wtmlil 
prtifK'rly infhtenre d in tht' direction of eonservatisin. hid 
it would ht* in a position to test the reality of idtjectitins untl 
mmtl not In* so easily tleltirred from neecssary reform hv 
till' mere raisittg of the religitnis plea. That plea, imleeti, 
HO iwtly a weajKin against the aliett uthninistrator, wouhl 
Ih» felt to he ridieultntH when tiireefed against members of 
the religion eoneerniMl. As the (invernmetd grew in ilie 
eunlltlenee of the public it might he exjH'tdetl (tt ocenpy 
itself more ami more with social reforms and ipiestions of 
{HWHonai status and nrojK'rty, and to ilirert its ambit ions 
oven more to these tiiaii to ahsurhing the reinatuiug func- 
tions of the seetioji umler Itritisli control. Its suceess in 
this field would Im the highest test of eiliidency and of 
eapmitv for a fuller tlegreri of autynomy. 

$ W. t^aslly, riwjKJUsihle government will o|ttm to Intlian 
legislators a rAle idhor than that of mere critics. The 
«X|>erien«i of finding the means whereby to attain the etuis 
they wlvoeate will thus Iks impostnl on them, and a iMitter 
knowledge of facts and a dee})er s«n«e of responsibility 
can scarcely fail to develop in the process. This, after 
all, is the neeswary condition of any progress towards self- 
government. 

Low DON, April li»l«. 
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A LETTER TO THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 

Raisina, Delhi, 

March 1917. 

§ 1. In October 1916, I arrived in India with the object 
of making certain studies for submission to an informal 
organization of students known as the Round Table groups. 
My friends were expecting my return to England after the 
cold weather, but on November 13 I wrote to warn them 
that I should have to postpone my return, and gave reasons 
for this change in my plans. Presently I learned that 
a copy of this letter had gone astray, by means of which 
I have no knowledge. As a quite erroneous version of its 
contents was current, I mstantly pubhshed the letter. But 
none the less it was referred to in public speeches and in 
countless newspaper articles as proving a charge of con- 
spiracy, and even of criminal conspiracy, between public 
officials, the Round Table group, and myself. Conspiracy 
implies a concealment of facts. To all the pertinent facts 
the fuU^t publicity had been given by those against whom 
the chaise was dmeeted throughout the English-speaking 
world. Elsewhere a widespread knowledge of these facts 
would have rendered such charges harmless if made, and, 
indeed, impossible to make. That in India these published 
facts were so little known was not, I think, a matter for 
which any one was to blame. The obvious remedy is to 
restate them now in the fullest details in one paper accessible 
to every Indian who cares to read it. 

There is, however, a further reason for adopting that 
oonrse. 

Suspicions have been roused which tend to obscure issues 
of vital importance to India. ‘ Suspicions are to knowledge 
^ bats to birds — they fly by darkness.’ The remedy for 
®a^fcions is the truth, and as the French say ‘ to know all 
is to loigtve all ’. I jmopose, therefore, as truthfully as 
a hamaniy fallible memory will allow me, to tell you the 
festto^ of the Round Table and to detail the facts with 
r^asjd-to aiy l^-er ; I will then ask you to consider those 
whkh, as I have said, are in some danger of 
being otse^ed. by. a controversy which I am sorry to have 
caused. ■' 
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A LETTEE TO THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 

Raisina, Delhi, 

March 1917. 

§ 1. In October 1916, I arrived in India with the object 
of making certain studies for submission to an informal 
organization of students known as the Round Table groups. 
My friends were expecting my return to England after the 
cold weather, but on November 13 I wrote to warn them 
that I should have to postpone my return, and gave reasons 
for this change in my plans. Presently I learned that 
a copy of this letter had gone astray, by means of which 
I have no knowledge. As a quite erroneous version of its 
contents was current, I instantly pubhshed the letter. But 
none the less it was referred to in public speeches and in 
coimtless newspaper articles as proving a charge of con- 
spiracy, and even of criminal conspiracy, between public 
officials, the Round Table group, and myself. Conspiracy 
implies a concealment of facts. To all the pertinent facts 
the fullest publicity had been given by those against whom 
the charge was directed throughout the English-speaking 
world. Elsewhere a widespread knowledge of these facts 
would have rendered such charges harmless if made, and, 
indeed, impossible to make. Tha-t in India these published 
facts were so little known was liot, I think, a matter for 
which any one was to blame. The obvious remedy is to 
rmtate them now in the fullest details in one paper accessible 
to eve^ Indian who cares to read it. 

There is, however, a further reason for adopting that 
oonrse. 

ScKpicions have been roused which tend to obscure issues 
ci vital importance to India. ‘ Suspicions are to knowledge 
^ tets to birds — they fly by darkness.’ The remedy for 
«is^ons is the truth, and as the Erench say ‘ to know all 
is te fiKgive afl ’. I janpose, therefore, as truthfully as 
a humanly feJhble memory will allow me, to teU you the 
faisto^ of the Round Table and to detail the facts with 
to my lei^r ; I will then ask you to consider those 
mi^er i^aes which, as I have said, are in some danger of 
being dhecuEed by a controversy which I am sorry to have 

caTisnn . , . - , •' 





Wftny of thoiH» who l>«it know thn country hid dwmoti to 
ho iinpcutoihb. Oovornmont officiftln, Dutch and Engiiah, 
w«r© authorixod by General Botlia to Join the CloHcr Ihiion 
Booietiee, so that those of my friends who remained in the 
publb smuioe were able to take their part in these studies. 
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II A LKTI’KI? TO THK PKoPhK oK lXi>lA :m» 

§ 'Jt. Afl(>r t!n'S<tut!i Africiui war «>rHic(i with llir Pcarc of 
Vori'i-niuiim in thi- 'rranKvnai aiui Orange l*'rco Htato 

wi’it' jiovcrtn’ii ih Crown coloiiicH on Hiioh .similar to fiio.s(> 
nmiiT wini-lt India is ^^V('rlH•ti to day. S(<voral friondw. of 
witoni I wa.soni'. werr oihoiais oniployi'd umlor tho 'rnuisvaal 
t lovot iinii-nl . Wo worn Ktikdislunon who had oiflu'r foii^hf 
in tho war or had coiiio to South Africa soon after it. A few 
years later .Sir .lames Mestnn and Mr. Marris were horr<iwed 
from India to set the Civil Servii'e iit order, and this was how 
we eaine to hiiow them, 

III iSMHitfie Britisli Covernnuuit announced t heir intention 
of jjraniinK Uesponsihle Covernmenl to the Tranavaai and 
t traiik'e fiiv«>r Colony. Mo-st of us thought that this was 
the riKh! thiuK to do ; fmt we also thouglit that when it. 
was done, the t lovernments of the 'rransvaai and ttrango 
Hiver Colony, lad lately Hejiuhlies, would soon tind tlmm- 
selves in eontliel with thosi' of the Cajse Colony and Xatal. 
No one who has seen a civil war wants to see it atfuin, and 
we la-lieved that the only remedy to he found was hy 
jmttiujt all four colonies under oiu' National (hivernnumt. 
reslHuisihle to the jaiojile of South Africa as a wlioh’. 

.\t this juiieture it ajijieareit to some of ns that 
tiiijjhl Im’ done hy Kettinw inendiers of both races to work 
toj^elher n«i a iinihlem which had not as yi't been ilragged 
intn the nits of riiciiU polities. I therefore left the (lovern- 
meni .S'rvii’e ami sid to work to eol!«*et groups in various 
fwirts of the eountry. known ns Closer Cnion Soeieties, 
vvhieh iuelmleil tnemhers of both rnees and of all parties. 
VVe then worked out in iletail tlu' I'ase for South African 
I'nion and the inaterials for a new eonstitution, a task in 
whhdt we reeeivei! help from Mr. Marris. 'I’liese documents 
were jiriiittHl and suhmiitetl to the Closer Ihiiim Societies 
for eritieism, They were then revised in th«* light of that 
eritteisin and finaliy jnihltshed, 

The e*|»eriment IiimI one happy result in the lastter feeling 
aigenderiHl Iretw'eon a few memlHws of two races, hut. 
lately at war with each other, who, for the fh*st time, fomui 
ihemsetvt« working together on a qutwtion of capital ptddic 
Imimrtanee. This h®tt<»r understanding Itetweon private 
Inaividuals eontributed to the realirMion of a projetd whitdt 
many of those who Iwit knew tho country had dwmedl to 
be Impossible. Government officials, Dutch and English, 
were authorised by General Botha to join the (Jioser Union 
Soowfcto, so that those of my friends who remalnetl in the 
public scMTvice were able to take their part in these studies. 
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Their help was iavaluable, because no one understands the 
structure of Government or can help others to understand 
it so weU, as those who are actually working the machine. 

While these studies were in progress, Responsible Govern- 
ment was introduced in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony. Elections were held, Boer majorities were returned, 
and Governments largely consisting of Boer generals, who. 
had fought against us in the late war, came into power. We 
Englishmen thus found ourselves under the Government 
of a race which we had first fought and afterwards ruled. 
Perhaps we can reahze better than most of our countrymen 
what it feels hke to be governed by a race other than one’s 
ovTi. Now we all knew that if the four colonies were united 
under one Government, that Government would also be in 
the hands of the Boers. The Union of South Africa meant 
that not only the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony 
but also the British communities of the Cape Colony and 
Natal would be governed by Boer generals for a generation 
at least. And yet we faced that consequence, because we 
believed that we as Englishmen stood for the principle of 
Self-Government and that, even if we were in the minority, 
South Afnca ought to manage her own affairs within the 
circle of the British Commonwealth. And so we argued 
to our fellow countrymen that we ought to help to establish 
a national Government in South Africa and obey it, even 
when its orders were contrary to our wishes and interests. 
This we felt it our duty to do because the British Parhament 
would scarcely have ratified so drastic a change had it been 
opposed by the muted voice of the British minority in 
South Africa, 


Stm we were faced with one most difficult question. The 
^nger of war with Germany was already in sight, and we 
attitude the future Government of 
South Africa would take if the storm burst. General Botha 
we trusted ; but we knew that it was more than possible 
that a man hke General Beyers, who as events have proved 
“ actual (mlliMion with the Germans, might be in power 
? ^be G^ans attacked us. We believed that 

tte Beyers would proclaim that South 
A^^ was to ^and aside and remain neutral in any great 
^|S^e with the Ge^n powers. Thus when the Imperial 
Tipon «s as British subjects to fight 

waH had helped to establish 

wonw te ealhng upon ns to stand aside, and in such an 
evmt wheh of the two were ^cafied upon to obey ? The 
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Their help was iavaluable, because no one understands the 
structure of Government or can help others to understand 
it so well, as those who are actually working the machine. 

WTiile these studies were in progress, Responsible Govern- 
ment was introduced in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony. Elections were held, Boer majorities were returned, 
and Governments largely consisting of Boer generals, who. 
had fought against us in the late war, came into power. We 
Englishmen thus found ourselves under the Government 
of a race which we had first fought and afterwards ruled. 
Perhaps we can realize better than most of our countrymen 
what it feels like to be governed by a race other than one’s 
Now we all knew that if the four colonies were united 


own. 


imder one Government, that Government would also be in 
the hands of the Boers. The Union of South Africa meant 
that not only the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony 
but also the British communities of the Cape Colony and 
Natal would be governed by Boer generals for a generation 
at least. And yet we faced that consequence, because we 
believed that we as Englishmen stood for the principle of 
Self-Government and that, even if we were in the minority, 
South Africa ought to manage her own affairs wdthm the 
circle of the British Commonwealth. And so we argued 
to our fellow countrymen that we ought to help to establish 
a national Government in South Africa and obey it, even 
when its orders were contrary to our wishes and interests. 
This we felt it our duty to do because the British Parliament 
would scarcely have ratified so drastic a change had it been 
opposed by the united voice of the British minority in 
South Africa. 

Still we were faced with one most dijfficult question. The 
danger of war with Germany was already in sight, and we 
had to consider what attitude the future Government of 
South Africa would take if the storm burst. General Botha 
we trusted ; but we knew that it was more than possible 
that a man like General Beyers, who as events have proved 
was in actual collusion with the Germans, might be in power 
it ^d when the Germans attacked us. We believed that 
a Prime Minister like Beyers would proclaim that South 
was to stand aside and remain neutral in any great 
sta^e with the German powers. Thus when the Imperial 
Calling upon us as British subjects to fight, 
tim Afacan Government we had helped to establish 
wmdd upon us to stand aside, and in such an 

evmt wh»h of tSje two were 'f^called upon to obey ? The 
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Soutii AfricHii Oov^'i’unM'nt , innr<'fiv<'r, vv()ul<l I>r ahU> t<t suy 
that thr ImjH'riul (Invcriiuu'iit did luit rcprpwmt th<? pp()pl<‘ <if 
Sniitli Africa and cnul«I not . therefore, commit thtmi to war. 

Here waH the key to the falwi poHition in whi<‘h we wer<^ 
placed. 'I’hc ImjH'iial < htverumeiit held oilice hy virtu<' 
<if the votcH whicfi we. ax Hritinh HtdijecfH in Kngland, caat 
with the rc.xl (if intr fellow countrymen. W«‘ had a voice, 
however email, in makinji and unmaking tin* (lovernmentH 
which decided the ixHiiex of peatm ami war. Aa British 
Mihji'ctH in a self governing Dominion we had no auch voice, 
nor were We calletl upon to contrihute taxes to the c<»Ht 
of defeiici'. 'I’he great ext of all reMponHihiliti<'M, that of 
national life and ih'ath, no longer rented on uk in Month 
Africa. We were thtix driven to ask ourHelves whether 
a HVxt^'m which escludi’d iw from the Iw'avii'st of all reapon- 
NilnliiieM, wax Uexponsilile tloverniin’iit in the tru<*HenKeof 
the word. 

Confronted hy thix dilemma at the very moment of 
attaining Dominion aelf go%*erninent, we thought it wouUl 
he wiae to axk («*op!e in the oldest and iimst experienced 
of all the Itominiona vvha.1 tlu'y thought of the matter. 
Sii in flHtu Mr, Kerr ami 1 went to Camula ami peiHiiaded 
,\ir. Marris. wlm wax then on leave, Ui ae<*otnpany uh. 

§ It. I must here pHHxe in this tiarrative to relate an epiwxle 
whieh hrtx wmie Imariug on tin* pri’sent eotit roversy. I 
reineml«’r diai'iiHuing tim Indian anarehist trouhloK with 
Mr. .Marrix. ax we walki'd tlinugh a forext mi the Baeifie 
xhifH'x, ami hix views xo xtartled and arn'xted my attention 
ax Ut make a laxting imprexxion on my mind. l^'lf-g<jvern- 
ment. he urgeil. however fardixtant, wax the only iuUdligible 
goal of Britixh j«*!iey in India. It netshal a gtdding prineiple, 
and m» other wax thinkable. A dexfKitie Goverutmmt 
would have trUxI ttfc withhold edueation or, at any rate, 
xueh ax had any bearing on jailitical nrogrtwx. The Briliah 
(jtovernment , on the ot her hand, mitually eneouraged political 
xtuditHi, prwciribing xtandanl bookx on the working of 
l•eprexe»»lative inatitutionx. Political unrext wax the inovit- 
iible product of xueh txlucation. In a country containing 
xueh varietl eleroentx ax India, political unrwfc wax bound 
in eertiiin direotlon* to develop into anarchy, which muat 
€»l eoume be supprexjwKi, if only becauxe dixorder ix the 
greateitt impediment to progrwx tuwardx xolf "government. 
But the exwtenc# of pontioal unreat in India, xo far from 
being a rt»iMon for pewimiam, wm th® »\xtmt sign that the 
Britwh, with ail their manifeafc falling*, had not xhirked 
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their primary duty of cxteiKiin^ western e<iueati<*u to Itiilia, 

and NO preparing 'Indians to govern tfieniseive*.. 

I have since looked hack ti> this walk as one of the mile- 
stones in my own edneation. No far i had thougld of self- 
government as a Western instit tition. wtueh was .uid «..iihl 
always remain peculiar to the pisiples of Kurope, ittsl an 
a Hindu thinks of Himluisin as a religion to wfm h a imin 
must be born. It was from t hat moment t hat I first began f 1 1 
think of ‘ the (tovernment of each by each, ami of all by all * 
not merely as a ]>rineiple of western life, but rather of ait 
human life, as the goal to which all hnmansonef les nnisf leufl. 

It was from that moment that I began to tliink of the Hrit]«h 
Commonwealth as the greatest instrumimf ever deviHint 
for enabling that principli' to he nsilized. not inendy for 
tho children of Europe but for all races and kmdreiL ami 
peoples and tongues. And it is for that ri'asojj iftat I havt- 
ceased to speak of the Britisli Empire and called the bmik 
in which I published my views. 7 ’Ac Commimn niUh „/ .Vn/toiov . 

§ 4. Ijet us now return to tlu* threail of my narrat ive W<« 
three spent four months iiPt^inada. often folhiwing rbfb'reiit. 
routes and making a number t>{ frieinls, t then reltiriu'ti 
to South Africa for the closing swaion of the Train* van. I 
Legislative Council, of whieh I was a memlH>r. and lh«<rt* 
drafted a memorandum on the whole rpii*stion. The result 
satisfied us that wo wore cottfronteil by a problem i«m» larg*^ 
and too difficult for a handftd of frtemls in Himlh Africa r»* 
solve for themsolvai. Ho in HHit on the ap|Hiinti*«i tlagjr 
when the Union of Month Africa came into iM'ing, t sailewdl 
for New Zealand. There I discussed the dnetiment wiilt 
men connected with the Univensities and in private bMsiiH*«s, 
It was finally decided that student grouja* shtndtl Ik* Inrmmt 
at University oentres to study the inemnrandum, whirli 
foi? that purtHJse, was printed with blank shwts niijiosit-cj 
the text. We agreed that the grnufMi shtudd irteltide mt»ti 
of all parties and Government officials, but not, unliwt ir» 
exceptional oiroumstanoos, joumallsiM and putitieians, fc»r 
the reason that such men were committed to |Militlfftal 
programmes. Our object was to arrive at eonciuakimt by 
which each man could regulate his own poiitioa! iwnduct fc»r 
himself. Each student was to not© hi» ©ritWam on then 
hlai^ pages opposite the text. They were Ihen to 
m.meir ^ups and discuss th«© oritioinm* wltli a view Ibo 
framing joint reports, or, falling that, majority and mlttorlty 
reports of 'report*, coupled with minuto* of cliiiiwit. Th«»M» 
colleotive and ^dividual orltictsms woro to b© sent to 
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their primary duty of cxteiKiin^? wcsti-rn odm-atum to India, 
and so preparing ’Indians to govern t fieinselve*^. 

I have since looked hack ti> this walk as one of the mile- 
stones in my own odncation. So far 1 had thought of self- 
government as a West(‘rn ittstif tition. w hich was and would 
always remain ptsudiar to the peoples of Kumpc, jtis( as 
a Hindu thinks of Hinduism as a religion t" which a man 
must be born. It was from that moment (hat I first began t<* 
think of ‘ the (lovermnent of «wh by eneh, ami of all by all 
not merely as a ]>rineiple of western lib', but ratliei of all 
human life, as the goal to whiehall Immansfieieties must leml. 

It was from that moment that I began to think of the iSritisf* 
Commonwealth as the greatest instrnmenf ever devised 
for enabling that principle^ to he n-alized. not merely for 
the children of Europe but for all raees and kindreds and 
peoples and tongues. And it is for that reason (liaf I liav«s 
ceased to speak of the Britislj Empire and ealli'f! the bmik 
in which I published my views. The ('ommomnitith nf Sn{i<m.t , 

§ 4. Let us now return to tlu* threail of my narrat ive W<« 
three spent four months ind^inada. often following differeiit. 
routes and making a number of friends. I tlien relurneci 
to South Africa for the closing session of the 'iVansvaal 
Legislative Council, of which I was a meinlKT, and therr* 
drafted a memorandum on the whole rjiii'sliim. The result 
satisfied us that we wore eonfronteil by a problem ton larg*-! 
and too difficult for a handful of friends in South Africa it* 
solve for themselvai. So in HHO on the apitninted tlagpr 
when the Union of South Africa came init* la'lng, I sadml 
for New Zealand. There I diseusneil the dm'timent witli 
men conneoted with the Univetmities and in private biisint'ats. 
It was finally decided that student groiijis shmiitl lie fnrmm I 
at University centres to study the inemnraiidiini, whin I* 
for that purrose, was printed with blank shwts «|iiioidt«i 
the text. We agreetl that the groujw should IfM'liine mtrti 
of all parties and Government offietals, but not, titiless in 
exceptional oiroumstanoos, joumalieta and {mUtielans, for 
the reason that such men wore committetl to imlllleial 
programmes. Our objeot was to arrive at oonoliwbiis by 
wbioh each man oouM regulate hb own politteal eonduct f<»r 
himself. Each student was to note his eritWbm on Ibc^ 
blank Mges opposite the text. They w««» then tir imsistb 
m thetr gcoups end dieouw th« oritieiam* with a vbw 
framing joint reports, or, failing that, majority and minority 
reports or reports, ooupled with minutos of dlsswint. Ttie**** 
colleotive ana ^dividual oritteisms wiwo to ho sent to iit«i. 
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in tiH'ii)fht nf which I wan tn <-()m}iil(^ a comprchciUKivc. rc.j)ort 
on iiu' whnic Imperial Pr<)!)li'm for HiibrnisHion to the ^roupn, 
with a view to neeinj^ vvhetiu'r any aj^reenumt could ho 
reaeiied. It wan further d<-eide<l to obtain the e.o-operatioii 
of niinilar gronpK in Canada aixl Kiij^land and to atart 
a <|narteriy journal, called th<* Hoiinrl Table, which waa to 
eontait! information on Imperial afTaira and artielea from 
tlie varisma count riea iiu-luded in the Britiah ( 'oinmonwealth, 
for the niutnal information of the. atudent groupa, Ita 
ohjeet waa to promot<‘ a common inten'ai and not to ineuh'ate 
any delinite doetriiu'a. The <'onatitution of at leaat one 
Kiijuliah p’«mp ajid the edit inJ^ of the Maga'/Jm^ waa <mtruated 
to Mr, Kerr. 'I’lu‘ jotirtial waa to l)e puhliahed. Otherwiao 
our atudh'H wiTe to he private, until they had yielded reaulta 
winch were wort It pulilication. Ohvioualy amdi atudit'a 
«-ould not he coniluctetl in an atmoaphere of newapaper 
criticiam. 

§ 5. Five of auch groujta w<‘r(^ ('atahliahed in Nttw Zealand, 
and live more at I’niveraity <!entreH in Auatralia. In 
accordance wit h the espnwai'd wiah of theae groiqw, I next 
procfH'dcfl 1<» Canada, and there formed aeveral groupa in 
Cniveraify towna, Tiienct' I returned to Kngland, wluwe 
groupH were auhaetpiently formed at ()xfor<I, ( 'amhridg<>, 
halinhurgh. (Jlaagow, la-eda, and Birmingham, aa well as 
in lamdon. 

Karly in lUll the indivi<lual aiul collective eritieiam of 
the grotipa began t«( arrivti. Before the close of the year 
I printed all that had nsaeluai me in a larg<» volume with an 
analytical itnlex containing, I think, some 700 pages. No 
names were printed, hut only numhetn imiicating the country 
to which the critics Imlonged. In the case of memoranda 
agreerl njarn by the groups, the kieation of the group waa 
named.* There were tw<j reasons for this praoti<',e. fn the 
tirst place* it was thought dwirable that oacdi student should 
feel the utmost frtjedom in expressing his views. In the 
Bocond place it was rlesired that tlio opinion of each student 
ahould Im* eonsUleretl Ijy all tlie others on its merits and with- 
out reference to the autiiority which any janrticular name 
mkht carry. 

So far as I can rt^member more than on© thousand copies 
of thi* volume were printed. The oopi« were dbtributed 
to the groups and were also given freely to any on© wlio asked 
for them. The volume has never been published, but 
obviouely there oan be no element of secreoy with regard 
to a dooument at lewit one thousand oopit?s of which were 
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freely distributed to any Ktudiotisly-iniiidod jHU-Kun whu 
desired to obtain one. two years Infer a m'<>otul voIuiik', 
containing further memoranda from tin- groups and inctivi 
dual students, was eirciilat<><l in the same way. 

These volumes reveakal the widest possitiie litvergeiiee 
of opinion amongst the various students engaged. In the 
light of this material I Ix'gan to <iraft a report on the vvh<ile 
problem. Sections of the <lraft wer<> printed ns soon as they 
were written, and were eireidat<>d for <-rilieisin amongst ftie 
groups. 

The subsecpient creation of an Indian group at Agra 
illustrates the spontaneous and informal manner in whieh 
this student movement has sprtuwl. During the war three 
members of the Oxford group, one aji Indian, lln' other two 
officers in a Territorial regiment, found themselves at Agra, 
'rho Indian friend suggested the formation of a Round ‘rahle 
group for the purpose of studying the problem of Imjierial 
reconstruction after the war. Eeveral loeal oflieials were 
included, and I myself never ht?ard of its existeiiee until 
it was actually constituted and at work. 'I'he system meets 
the needs of those who feel that in these times of jHiIitii al 
transition private study and mutual diseuKsion are essential 
to those who would properly discharge their duly as rilizens. 
It will be harder for Indians to play their jwrt in tlu' eoming 
reconstruction unless some such methods td study are first 
promoted amongst the educated claHses. 

§ 6. In Canada, meanwhile, the inquiry had exeitint sm-h 
interest in University circles, that the groutw tsach threatened 
to expand beyond a manageable size. The original gr«iu|»s. 
therefore, proposed the institution of new grtmiis. I was 
faced by the difficulty, however, that the existing grou{)s 
were sending in more documents than I could well tligwl , 
I stipulated therefore that I should not Iw exiKXJted to read 
the documents of any further groups, and on this understand- 
ing a large number of new groups were brought into existein^o 
for the pu^ose of study and self-eduoatlon. They liave 
been supplied with ail the proceedings of the organtWion. 
Thus two classes of groups have come into ©xistene©. 

(1) The original groups formed for the purpoa® of colla- 
boration in the inqu&y. 

(2) Additional OTonps formed merely for difCMaton and 
self-edueation on the Imperial Problem. 

In lait I went to Canada to disouss the development of 
the mquiry in the Ught of the experienoe we hw gained, 
and suHixnatizied tb© rosulte in au addtMi ill 
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freely distributed to any Htiuliotisly-miiHUHl |K'rKu!i win. 
desired to obtain one. Two years later a mamd vohmie. 
containing further nieinoranda front tlx- groups and indivi 
dual students, was (.ireulated in tiie same way. 

These volumes roveale<l the wide.st po.s.sii.le dtvergenee 
of opinion amongst the vtu-ious stmients ettgag.-d. In the 
light of this material 1 begtut to draft a report on the whole 
problem. .Sections of the draft were jirinteci ns soon ns tliey 
were written, and were eireulatetl for eritieisiii junongst ti»' 
groups. 

The subsettuent ereation of nn Imlifin grottp nt Agin 
illustrates the spontaneous and informal iiuumer in w hieh 
this student movement has spreail. During the war three 
members of the Oxford group, one an Indian, the other two 
officers in a Territorial regiment, found tiunnseives at Agra, 
'iPho Indian friend suggested the formation of a Hound Talile 
group for the purpose of studying the proiilein of hnjH'rial 
reconstruction after the war. .Several loeal oflieials were 
included, and I myself never heard of its existenee nut it 
it was actually constituted and at work. 'I'he systi'in meets 
the needs of those who feel that in thwe times of {Hililieal 
transition private study and mutual diseUKsioii are essential 
to those who would properly discharge their duty as eilixens. 
It will be harder for Indians to play their jmrt in thi» et»ming 
reconstruction unless some such methods tif study are fust 
promoted amongst the educated classes. 

§ 6. In Canada, meanwhile, the inquiry had exeittal siieh 
interest in University circles, that the groujw t»acli threatem-d 
to expand beyond a manageable sixe. The original grmijw. 
therefore, proposed the institution of new grenip, 1 was 
faced by the difficulty, however, that the existing grcnifis 
were sending in more documents than I couki well tligi'st. 
I stipulated therefore that I should not l»© exiwcted to reinl 
the documents of any further groups, and on this understemT 
ing a large number of new group were brought into exist<»nco 
for the purpose of study and self-education. They have 
been supplied with all the prooeedinp of the organimtion. 
Thus two classes of group have come into exiatenoe. 

(1) The original groups formed for the purpoee of colla- 
boration in the inquiry. 

(2) Additional formed merely for dweoieion and 

self-^ueation on the Imperial Problem. 

In laiS I went to Canada to discuss the developmont of 
the mqidry in the light of the exprienee we had gained, 
and summarized the resulte in au addrms delivered in 
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Orlohrr to t ln> Tuniiiln griHipH. 'I’ho various solutions 
« roV(>n!*»<l liy th<« divrrMcnt <ipinions a{ nuunhors ooukl all, 
as I pointi'il out, ho jjroujuHl uiulrr four h<*,a<Hngs- 

(t) Thoro tton* fhos<* who prohuTiMl that things slumld 
r<>tiukiii as tliov woro. 

(2) 't’hiTt' worn t host' who saw no solut ion hut a (h'olaration 
of lnfh'|M>nilrm’t’ hy tlu' Ihuninions. 

(ll) 'Ihofo Worn thoso who hclinvoil that tho unity of the 
fCmpin* rotild fio tnaitttainod hy the separato and indo- 
fM'ridi'tit ro opi-ra!ion in foreign affairs of tho snv<‘ral Govern- 
ments of (he Kntpire. 

(-{) Isisdy, there were those who h<*li<‘Ved tiiat wjlf- 
governnienl roidd only hi* realiwil within tlie limits of the 
( ’onnnonwealt h hy ri'dneing thi' I'nited Kingihun to the 
status of a Dominion, and hy relieving the Imperial Govers- 
inenf of all responsihility for the domeslie atfairs of the 
Itritish Jsle«. thus making it possible for the other cotu- 
munitii's of the Empire to fte represented oti the Imperial 
I h»vernme!i! , 

Tiiis last , I said, was t he eonelusiotj to whieh my own report 
vvotdd lead. I therefore nrgi'd that the other three views 
should 1 h’ ex|Ktunded in reports drawn up hy the students 
wim Isdieveil in them, for obviously I eould not undertake 
to tmike the fmst iswsihle ease fur a view whieh I <lid not. 
fudil. I then urged that the results of the intjuiry eouhl best 
Im' produeed in the form of four re|M>rts instead of only 
one, thus kvtving tlie puhlie to liriiw its own eoneluHiatm 
after reading the Iswt that eouhl Ih' said for eaeh view by 
(hose who fmfievetl in it, Dn tliis and on other oeeashms 
I was at sjM'eiai |Hi.ins to deprtKiale any tendeiuiy on the part 
of Itsmnd Table groujm to tlrift into propagaiula. It has 
hapjameil that nieirtlwfs of groufw after years of stmly 
Uigelher have found themselves in substantial agreement, 
I have always taken the jHisition that eaeh individual is 
frw* to ailvueate the views he holds, and also that individuals 
att» free to eombtne for adymiacy in any imw organisation, 
with a sefiarate name of its own atlopted f<»r the purpose. 
But I have urged, ami s{> far always with sueciSKS, that the 
primary objisjt of the iiound 'I’able groups would be lost 
tf they eeasisl to ermsist of men who differ and are eombinetl 
only for the purfme of study. A motion in favour of 
Imperial Union proiKwed at a meeting of delegate from the 
Austmlian groiifw in Molbourno last August, was luigatlv^ 
on this ground, altliough a majority, f think, l>elieved in 
the idw it omlKKlk«l, I oould not, of eourso, prevent 
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Or((»in>r l«i till' Tdi-niiiii groups. Thu various H4>IutiouK 
i’i'Vi'Hlril iiy thi' fiivurguuii opiiiioiw of inutnhurs uould all, 
as I poinlud out. hu groupud uiulur f<mr huadings- - 

(1) Thuru wuru fhos<* who pruhnTud f hai things slumld 
r<>tiukiii Its they wuru. 

(2) 'I’huri' wuru thost' who saw uosohition hut a duularation 
of Indi'pi'Oiluncu hy flu' Oominions. 

(h) '1 hurt' wuru thosit who hcHuvud that thu unity of the 
Kinpiro uould hu maintainuil hy thu suparatu and indo- 
fs'iidi'iit uo itpumtion in fomign aflairs of thu suvural Govurn- 
inuuts of thu Knipiru, 

(t) liitHfly, thuru wuru tlumu who huli<‘V<-d that sulf- 
govurnmunt uould only hu mdizud witliin thu linuts of the 
{ 'onnuonwurtlth hy n<duuing Ihu I'uitud Kingdom to ti»o 
status of a Dominion, and hy ruliuving thu Imperial Govor*' 
inunf of all rusponsihilify for thu doiiiustiu affairs of thu 
British fslus. thus nuikiiig it possihiu for thu othor coin- 
munith's iif thu Kmpiru to Hu ruprusuntud on thu Imperial 
( hivuriiiuunt . 

This Inst , 1 said , was t hu uonultisiots to wliiuh my own roport 
wottid lead. I thuruforu urged that thu oilier three views 
should he expounded in rufiorts ilrawti up hy thu students 
who iH'lh'Vud in them, for ohviously I uould not undertake 
to make thu Is'st iiosHihlu ease for a view whieh I did not 
hold. I then urgu«i that thu results of the intjuiry uould best 
Ih> produuud in the form of four re|M>rts instead of only 
one. thus liarving the piihlb to ilriiw its own uotudusimiH 
after reading the ls*«t that uouhl Ih' said for eaeh view by 
those who Imlievetl in it, <hi tliis and on other oueasious 
I was at sjM'uiai jHiirts to ilepreuale any tendeney on the part 
of lirnttui Table groujis to tlrift into propaganda. It has 
hap{M>tust that memlwrs of grou|)s after years of sttuly 
together have fouml themselves in substantia! agreement. 
I have always taken the jwisition that eaoh individual is 
frw to advoeate the views he holds, and also that itHliviiUmls 
are free to eomhine for iwlvoeacy in any new organimtion, 
with II s»>jiarate name of Its own atlopted for the purpose. 
But I have urged, and so far always with suecess, that the 
primary ohjisjt of the Itound 'I’liblo groups would be lost 
tf they eeaseil to ecmsist of men who differ and are uombimHl 
only for the jnirpow of study. A motion in favour of 
Imperial Union proponed at a meeting of delegates from the 
Australian grou^ in Melbourne last August, was negatived 
on this ground, although a maiority, i think, lielieved in 
the ideal it emlKKtiwl. 1 omifd not, of course, prevent 
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a group carrying such a motion. 'I’iio movtuni'iit in liirg(«!y 
a spontaneous growth ; it iias no rules ami no tHuistitution, 
and for that very reasoti it is not [lossihle for Juiy niemlMT 
to declare tliat this or that is a ien.jt of the Hniim! Tahle 
organization. It is mcsrely a system for «’nHti!in>; peonh’ 
to unite for the .study of their <lufies as ritizeiiH of fids 
Commonwealth, as a guide to their own individual artioii. 
Lacking definite tenets, it. naturally lacks the tmsdianisjn 
of a political organization. 

More than a thousand eopit's of the address *fi>iiveri'd 
at Toronto were printed and (uretilaieil to tin* Uouml Tahle 
groups. 

When war broke out in August liU4 I tuid eireulated four 
instalments of my report and had rtsuuved a mass of vninahle 
criticism thereon. A number of my colleagues then jHunled 
out to me that the report would take some ymrs to eomplete. 
while, if the British Commonwealth surviveil the struggle 
with Germany, the problem we were exa?nining would he 
raised in its acutest form at the ekjse of the war. 'I’lsey 
therefore asked me to put my nractieal cjmclusions in a short 
popular volume which wouul be rt^uly fw pnulurtitm 
whenever the crisis came. I agretul, subjtMst t«j tfm under- 
standing that in such a volume I could only dwl with the 
self-governing communities, because I had as yet made tm 
sufficient study of India. 

§ 7. I then revised the four instalments in the light t»f the 
criticisms made on them, wrote a final chapter, and roprint<*d 
the whole in one volume which was privately eireulated 
amongst the Round Table groups under the title of The 
Project of a OommmweaUh. 

Then I made the first draft of the ijopular volume slriee 
published under the title of The Pn^km of the Ptmtmtm- 
wealth. It was printed and privately circulated in tho usual 
way. A mass of oritioism was sent in, much of which was 
destructive. But a general oonnensu* of opinion was 
expressed that I should revise and publish it at oneo on 
iny own authority, in order that the publlo might have 
time to think over the issuM involved Wore peace came 
and the crisis wag upon us. It was also urged that I should 
puftofi It over my own name in order to prwervo the 
stuamt character of the Round Table group*. Hlthert«» 
no secret as to the authorship of various 
boo^ J had printed ; but I had never been in tte haWt of 
puttie my name on the title-page, beoaus© the question 
ot authomhip seemed so Wevant to tim value of the matter 
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a group carrying su('h a nK)tion. ^Ihc lunvonictit in largely 
a spontaneous growth ; it has no rules aiul no oonsiitution, 
and for that very reason it is not [lossihle f<»r any inrtnhrr 
to declare that this or that is a t<-not of the Hnund 'rahic 
organization. It is merely a system for emihling peonh’ 
to unite for the study of (heir duties us citizens of this 
Commonwealth, as a gui<ie to their own individual action. 
Lacking definite tenets, it naturally lacks the nieehanisnt 
of a political organization. 

More than a thousand copies of the address *li>iiveri'd 
at Toronto wore printed ami tnrciilated to the Uotind Tatde 
groups. 

When war broke out in August H»14 I had eireiihUed four 
instalments of my report and had received a ntiiss of vaiuahte 
criticism thereon. A number of my eolleagiu's then jMiinlefl 
out to me that the report would take some ymrs to cninplete. 
while, if the British Commonwealth surviveil the struggle 
with Germany, the problem we were examining wnuhl he 
raised in its acutest form at the elose of the war. I’hey 
therefore asked me to put my prautieal cjmclusionH in a short 
popular volume which would be ready for prcnluetion 
whenever the crisis came. I agrcHul, subjoet t«i tlm under- 
standing that in such a volume i could tmly dwl with the 
self-governing communities, because 1 had as yet ma«le no 
sufficient study of India. 

§ 7. I then revised the four instalments in the light of the 
criticisms made on them, wrote a final chapter, and roprij»l«*d 
the whole in one volume which was privately eirenlated 
amongst the Round Table groups unefer the title of T/w 
Project of a Commonwealth, 

Then I made the first draft of the popular volume aince 
published under the title of The PrMmn of the f 
wealth. It was printed and privately olroula^ in the tmm\ 
way. A mass of oritioism was sent in, much of which wm 
destructive. But a general oonsansus of opinion wa* 
expressed that I should revise and publish it at once on 
my own authority, in order that the nublic might have 
time to think over the issuw involved Wore came 
and the crisis was upon us. It was ako urged that I ihould 
publish it over my own name in order to prwtrvo the 
student character of the Bound Table group*. Hitherto 
theice had been no secret as to the authorship of various 
books I had printed ; but I had never been In the haWt of 
putting my name on the title-page, beeauwi the qwiitioii 
of authomhip seemed so Mevant to the value of tho matter 
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{‘oiilHiiK'f! ill the hiKik. Now. how<iver, jih thoro waH a ginxl 
n'HHiin for Hitjiiiiig tho hook, I ilocidod to (lo so in order to 
nmki' it clear once for all t hat no one but myself must bo 
taken as rcsjioiisihic for tl»‘ vimvs ! oxjiressod. I Ihoroforo 
roviscil tile wtiole liook from the jioint of view that I must 
be jiri'pared lo defend every line and was at liberty to say 
thioKi* which I hasl previonsly omitted on the ground that 
thev Were contentious.' 

i'hr /V(A/cMi of thr. ( ’nmmowmtUh was publisheii over my 
name in May liUti. and the |)ublicalion of the earlier book 
was promised in the preface. Koine l.hito copies had been 
eirciiiated to the Hound 'Pable groups umler the title of 
Thr Tmjrrl of a (‘omiiionirmttli. 'I'lie publishers thought, 
that this title was so like that of the smalhu’ liook already 
puiflisheii, 77ir /’ro/i/rw of ihv ('ommommiltlu that it wonhl 
lead to confusion, so I changed the title to The (Uimmimmalth 
of SntiooH and added a preface, a copy of which you will 
find at the end of this letter. 'I’lie larger book, The. (hnmmm- 
ivmUh of Xnthni.i, was then published about -hdy tidti. The 
|ndilieatum was followi'd by an article in the Ke]»t ember 
issue of the Hnutul Tallin magazine, written four numths 
after I hail hdt England. I never saw it till October hmt, 
and I have printed the first three pages at the end of this 
letter in order that you may se<' now clearly the relation 
of the stmlent grou|>s to this book was explainwi. I think 
you will agree that a eharge of conspiracy (urn scarcely 
w sustaineil against men who publish their proceedings in 
dcHHiments like this. 

It was so iliffleult to obtain pa|>er in England that, in 
April, I loft for (tanada and Australasia to arrange for the 
niprinting of the Pfohlem of the Cmmtmmmilth in those 
eonntries. In Australia the book was renrinttsi under a loeal 
* forewoni * which I wilt here quote in lull. The signatures 
am important, Iweauio they imuu<le the names of two Judges 
and one if>romlnont Government official. In Australia and 
Now SieaiancI, the traditions of the bench are as high as in 
England or India, and the association of their names is 
in itself a snfBelont disproof of the charges which have here 
been brought against the Round Table and the author of 
this book. 


* In tl» j»«MinAl»l » OfWttfclly tawtwl the |W«f»oe oi The FrMmn qf the 
CmmmmmaUh wss priitlea In the text, m In the next gxra* 

the infiftwe to The OtmmmimaUk qf NMom was printetl »« im 
»p|i«idlx. A* both »re sewsslbte for wtewmoe by English readers they are 
omitted tmm 
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colli fiiiH'd in ific hook. Now, how<ivcr, iih t iuiro was a ^^(KKl 
rcti.Hon for Higninj^ tlu< hook, ! ilocidod to (lo so in ordor to 
make it dear once for all that no one but myself mnst bo 
taken as rc.s|)on.siblc for tl«> vimvs I oxjiressod'. 1 thoroforo 
revised I lie whole book from the point of view that I must 
he prepared to ilefend every line and was at iilierty to say 
things whieli I had previously omitted on the grouml that 
thev Were contentious,' 

i'hr Pruiilnn of thr. ('nmmmiinrnlth was published imir my 
name in May HUth and the publication of the earlim' book 
was promised in the preface. Some I.IHIO copies liad been 
I'ircuiated to flie Hound 'I'ahle groups tiiuler the title of 
Thr Projirt of a Commauwmlth . 'I'he publislu'i’s thought 
that this title was so like that of the sinalhu’ liook already 
published, 77»<” l*rohlnfi of (hr ( '(mimommilth , that it would 
lead to confusion, so I changed t he title to Thr (’ommonioe.alih 
of SutiouH and added a preface, a copy of which you will 
find at the end of this h^tter. 'I’he larger book, Thr. (hnmnon- 
irmlth of ,Vrt/ioH.s, was then published about -hdy lillth The 
inddh'ation was followeil by an article in the Se]dember 
issue of the Hound Tahir, maga/aiu', written four months 
after I hail left Kiigland. 1 never saw it till October last, 
and I have (irinted the first three pages at the eml of this 
letter in order tliat you may see how rdearly the rtslation 
of the student grou|>K to this book was explained. I think 
you will agree that a eharge of eonspiraey i-an seareely 
be sustaiiHHt against men who publish their proceedings in 
dtHiumeiits like this. 

It was so diflleult to obtain paper in Kngland that, in 
April, 1 left for ('-anatla and Australasia to arrange for the 
reprinting of the Protdem of the Ctmmtmwmlth in those 
eonntries. In Australia the book was reprintwl under a loeal 
' forewont ’ whioh I will here tiuote in Itdl. The signatures 
attJ important, Ireeause they ituilu<l© the names of two Judges 
and one ifiromitiont Government official. In Australia and 
Now Zealand, the traditions of the bench are as high as in 
England or India, and the association of their names is 
III llwlf a sufRoiont disproof of the charges which have here 
been brought gainst the Bound T&bh and the author of 
this book. 

• hi the iiaiupHtet m opWaally tawied the of 3f PrMtm qf the 
CtmmmmmUk w«* pdiitea In the text. As statwl in Ihs next 
gmph the {irefiiM lo The (JtmmmmaUh qf Nations was printed ns mi 
sppHftdIx. Am both »» scowsiW# for refwenoe by English rewisrs they art* 
omltlid hw. 
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FORKWOIil) 

In heartily recommending thie book to the titfention <•( AuHtra! 
asian readers, we do so without, necessarily identifying tmrselves edher 
with its conclusions or with the arguments by whielt thev have Itecii 
reached. The issues raised, however, are of such vital im[Kirtaiiee to 
the future of the self-governing Dominions that they should he 
thoroughly understood and eandvdly eonsidered. As Don! Cromer 
has said with regard to this hook : * 'Mr. Curtis, in the preface to his 
work, invites political leaders to suspend their judgement, and not 
to commit themselves or their followers definitely in either sense. 
This advice will almost certainly he followisl. No reipiesl eotilil he 
more reasonable. All that can ho done at present is to await event. s, 
to summon a (lonference at the clow' of the war in order to discuss all 
the issues involved, to invite all concerned to fornmiate tlieir pro 
posals, and to resolve to approach the whole suhjr-cl in highly 
sympathetic spirit and without undue udhereni'e to preninceived 
notions based on arguments some of which have fallen info desiie 
tude.’ 

Wo venture to endorse Lord Cromer's wortls, and would urge tfiai 
while the war is in progress, the subject he sttulied as widely a» jios 
sihle and without referenc<> to existing party divisions. 

Edmund Barton. j. II. Hoskino. 

Q. H. Knibbh. J. C. Watson. 

J. T. WiwON. W. Hakriso.v Mourn. 

W. M. MacCauajm. H. V, HsAtiiwN, 

In accordance with the spirit of this foreword, a nioveiiiont 
was started in Canada, Australia, and Now Ettalantl t«» 
organize further groups to studv the quwtion tluring the 
war. Particular stress was laid on the point that these 
groups should include men of all opinions. The whoie 
object of a Round Table group is to bring together Htudents 
who differ. Discussions between men who b^in by agitwiiig 
are unlikely to lead to new and fruitful rMults. 

§ 8. In the preface to The Problan of the Commmitmlih 
it is stated that ‘no attempt will be made within the oemfMUM* 
of this short report to discuss in detail the position of India 
and the great Dependencies of the CommoriwMlth. An 
adequate treatment of this imprtant subjoot must be left 
to the main report, which is still in progr«»,’ 

When this inquiry began our minds were fixed uiwn our 
own positions as Bntish subieots donficiled in aolf-gowming 
Dominioiw. PersonaUy I had beguh to mttit, howewr 
faintly, the. enormous imprtanoe of India m a faotor in 
the probleih. But I then believed that the mutual relation# 
T%6 Sfeotaior, Juae 24, 19ie, p. 7I#. 
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In heartily recommending this book to the n(fenti<m of .liistrsl 
asian readers, we do so without necessarily identifying ourselves etfher 
with its conclusions or with tin* arginnimts by vvhiclt thev have {temi 
reached. The issues raised, however, are of sm-h vital imiKirtanee to 
the future of the self-governing Dominions that they shotil*! be 
thoroughly understood and carefully considered. As Lonl Cromer 
has said with regard to this hook:* ‘ Mr. Curtis, in the preface to hi* 
work, invites political leaders to suspend their judgement, and not 
to commit themselves or their followers definitely in either sense. 
This advice will almost certainly he followisl. No n-<pn's| eoiild lie 
more reasonable. All that can be done at present is to attaif events, 
to summon a Conferenee at the clow* of the war in order to diseuss all 
the issues involved, to invite all eoncerned to fornudate their pro 
posals, and to resolve to approach the whole suhjeet iti highlv 
sympathetic spirit and without undue adhereni-e ft) prei-oneeiveii 
notions based on arguments some of which have fallen into desiie 
tude.’ 

We venture to endorse Lord Cromers wonls, and would urge that 
while the war is in progress, the. subject he studied as widely a» |io* 
Bible and without reference to existing party divisions. 

Edmund Barton. ,f, H. HosKiso. 

Q. H. Knibbs. J. C, Watson. 

J. T. WiMON. W. Hahrison Moobk, 

W. M. MAcCknutM. H. V. BRADmiN, 

In accordance with the spirit of this foreword, a niovcnitont 
was started in Canada, Australia, and Now i^mkttd to 
organize further groups to study the question tiuring the 
war. Particular stress was laid on the point that these 
groups should include men of all opinions. The whole 
object of a I^und Table group is to bring together students 
who differ. Discussions between men who begin by agn»inu 
are unliJiely to lead to new and fruitful results. 

^ X preface to The Problm of Om CmnmtmwmUh 
attempt will be made within the oomtMws 
of th)^ short report to discuss in detail the position of India 
and the great Dependencies of the Commonw«lth. An 
adequate treatm^t of this important subject must bt> left 
to the mam report, which is still hi nrogr^s ’ 

When this inqm began our min^ were fixed u|K»n our 
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the prob^. Bnt I then believed that the mtttoa) relatloiM 

. 1 June 24, 1016, p, ttt. 
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of tho countrioH already endowed with Melf-governnu^nf. 
would have to he determined as a preliminary to a final 
adjustment, of their relations with India. That view is 
reflected on p. 10 of The, Cotnmonu'mUh of Nution-f which 
was written at least five years ago. If, wlxui 1 rettirn to 
Englatui. that volume is reprinted I shall add a footnote 
to th(^ effec.t that I no longer hold that opinion, fl'his is 
by no means the first time that further study has <'hanged 
my views. A political student, who cannot change Ids 
opinion, or is afraid to <'onfess such chatiige is obviously 
unfit for the task he has undertaken. 

It was the circulation of these earluw <‘hapt<!rH in HU 2 
which led 8ir -lames IVIest.on and Mr. Marris to urge upon 
us once mon'i the vital im])ortan<'e of India as a factor in 
the problem we wts'i' stmlying. Their r<‘pr»^s(‘ntations le<l 
to an informal nusding at a <>ounlry l!ou.s(^ in Englaiul 
(I think in Itini) of various people intt'rested in the subje<'t 
for the purpose of discussing its Inaring on India, Tlu' 
nwitirig lasted S(^v<‘ral days and was attemh'd by various 
Indian ollicials iiududing Mr. Marris and Sir .James Meston, 
who endors(Hl the vi<‘WH which Mr. Marris had urged in 
IDOS). After his return to India Sir .lames nstpemsl the 
matter by lett(‘r. He tu’ged that, most of tint standard 
h<Hj|<H on India, by Strachey and others, were out of <lute. 
In the last twenty years, he said, political thought in India 
had been moving at a pace unexampled in its previous 
history. He warned nut against the danger of attmnpting 
to study India at a distama', and advised that 1 shouht 
visit the country for the ptirpose of hearing what Indians, 
and especnally tlu^ Nationalists themselves, had to say on 
the subject. With that purpose in view h<' invitetl me to 
Intlia and <»fTere{l me the iHwpitaljty of his house. I nmst 
also add that, in thest* kdters he {HU'sistently advocated tlu' 
it^presentation of India on the Imperial (Conference and at 
any future convention which might he arranged to coissider 
the question of Imperial reconstruction, 

§ fl. In resiamses to Sir .Tames Meston’s invitation I roacdied 
India at tfte end of last Oetohor as a passenger from Australia 
on the ill-fated Arahia, On tin* ship before landing I 
received a cKjmtmmiciatioti from a responsible oificial of the 
Bombay (lovernment asking me to see him. I did so and 
was furnished with a copy of a publio lecture on my books 
delivered by an Indian and with copies of speetdies by 
leaders of tne Honu^ Hide movement touching on the same 
subjetd. I oonsklor the action of the Bombay (lovernment 
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of the (!omitrieH already endowed with Melf-governnu^nf. 
would have to ho determined as a preliminary to a final 
adjnstrmuit. of their relations w'ith India. That view i.s 
refleet('<l on p. 10 of The, (•oimnmmmUh of Natinna which 
was writt(ui at least five years ago. If, when 1 rettirn to 
England, that volume is reprinted I shall add a footnote 
to the effect that I no long('r hold that opinion, '.rhis is 
by no means the first time that further study has changed 
my views. A political stiulent. who cannot, change Ids 
opinion, or is afraid to confess such change is obviously 
ttnfit for the task ho has muh'rtaken. 

It was the circulation of these earlier chaptttrs in 1!)12 
which led 8ir -lames IVIest.on and Mr. Marris to urge upon 
us once mon'i the vital im]>or1ance of India as a factor in 
the problem we wts'i' stmlyiug. TIudr n'pn^.si-ntations hsl 
to an informal nusding at a country hou,s(i in Englaiul 
(I think in Itini) of various people int('rested in the subje<'t 
for the purpose of discussing its bmring on Imlia. Tlu' 
me<'itir»g lasted s(^v<‘ral days and was attt'iuled by various 
Indian ollicials iiududing Mr. Marris and 8ir -lames M(‘ston, 
who endorH(Hl the vi<‘WH which Mr. Marris had urged in 
After his ndurn to India Sir -lames reopeiusl the 
mattt'i- by lett<‘r. lie urged that, most of tint starulard 
hooks on India, by iStiwlu'y and others, were out of dale. 
In the last twenty years, he said, political themght in India 
had been moving at a pace une,xam|>led in its previous 
histoj’y. He warned im» against the danger of attempting 
to study I tuba at a distaius*, and advised that 1 should 
visit the country for the purpose of hearing what Indians, 
and especially the Nationalists themsolves, had to say on 
the subject. With tliat purpose in view h<' invited me to 
India and otfiiretl me the hospitality of his house. I must 
als{j ftdd that in thest* letters he {Husistently advocated the 
«»]>re«entation of Itulia on tlu^ Imperial Fonferenee and at 
any future eonventiojj which might he arranged to cojisider 
the question of Imperial reconstruction. 

I fl. In resjMmse to Sir -Tames Meston’s invitation I reatdied 
India at the end «)f last Octohor as a passenger from Australia 
on the ill-fated Amhm, On the ship Indore lantling I 
received a c<»mmuni(!atjtHi from a responsible official of the 
Bombay Gewernment asking me to see him. I dici so and 
was furnbhtnl with a copy of a publie lecture on my books 
delivered by an Indian and witfi copies t>f siwecdies by 
leaden* of tne Home Rule movement touching on the s«,mo 
stibjet't. I consider the action of the Bombay Government 
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most proper, anrl 1 mention ihe fn<'« here it is typi(;4U 
of my relations with the various yovernnienfs in India. 
I have since asked governments So furnish me with enpii-s 
of speeches and nevi’S])a])(M' Jirtieles relating to the matter 
tipon whi(!)t 1 am tmgaged. 1 have asked t he Home itepnrl 
nient to ohtain.aiid supply me with an estimate of the lotid 
number of voters of Jill kinds in India. I cannot recall jiny 
other instance in which I have asked for pujters wlu«di had 
not been published. , ,, 

At Bombay 1 stayed with tfi<< Editor of Thr 'i mn t nj 
India. 1 then W'ent to Vk'eregal IjOffge id Delhi in resjauiHe 
to an invitation receiveil and aei-epted in Australia, wlmre 
I liad first met Lord Chelmsfonl six yearn iM-fore. 'riteii, 
as Hir James Moston was unable to reeadve tne till Xovem 
her 1 1,1 went to Simla to see Sir Valent inet 'birol, 'f'he rea«on 
for his being in India is well knowti atui has jio connexion 
whatever with my prcsetme here. He was an ohl friend 
whom I wanted to see, and as one who has a large ai'(|uain 
tance with all parts of Imlia, his inlviee us to my future 
movements was of sjieeial value to a student who was new 
to the country. Ho acscompanied me to Allahabad where 
wo stayed with Sir James Meston. Mr. Marris was eatnjH’d 
in the neighbourhood. 

I had given ray colleagueH on the various fiouiul Table 
groups to understand that 1 should tlevtde myself during 
the cold weather to eolleeting opinions, information, ami 
material, returning to Bnglatul in the spring to work them 
into shape. As to the places 1 should visit and as to the 
persons I should see in India during the»® six nn>«»th«, I t»ad 
written to Sir James Meston that I should make no definite 
plans until I had seen him and Mr. Marris. During the 
three weeks between my landing and arrival at Allahaliaii 
I came to the oonolusion that the tank I hail undertaken 
here was so formidable that I oould not hope to do Just lee 
to it if I left in the spring. I felt that I must write the fliwt 
draft of what I was going to say in India itself in order to 
discuss it with men on the spot. The importano# of warning 
my colleagues not to expect my retura to England in tfir 
spring was the consideration wWch oyewhadowed all other* 
in my mind. 

. I lO. Sir J amos Mmtm was Intensely bu»y , hut he devoted 
an h^ at once to diroujising this queation with Mr. Marris, 
Sir vyentine Ohirol, and mpelf, and in helping me to frame 
a prog^mj^ of my movements. They all agreed eniphatb 
oauy that I shotila remMn in India during the wiinmer l« 
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most proper, find I mention tlie fjK'i here an it in fypieal 
of my relations with the various jiovernnients in India. 
I have since asked governments to furnish me with enpii-s 
of speeches and nevi'spa])(U' articles relating to the matter 
upon whi<*,h 1 am engaged. 1 have askeil the flume itepart 
nient to obtain, and supply nu* with an estimate of the total 
number of voters of all kinds in India. I cannot reeall any 
other instance in which I liave asked for pajters wln«’h had 
not been ])uhlished. 

At Bombay 1 stay(>d with the Editor of Tin Timit nj 
India. I then w'ont io V'u'eregal Istdge at Delhi in resjanise 
to an invitation rec‘eive<l and aeeejded in Austndia. where 
I liad first mot Jjord Chelmsfoni six y««ars ladore, 'I’hen. 
as Hir James Moston was unable to rereive «ne fill N'ovem 
her 1 1 , 1 went to Simla to see Sir Valent ine < 'Inrol. The reanon 
for his being in India is well known and has m> eoniu'shm 
whatever with my prcsetua^ her<'. fie was an oh! frietul 
whom I wanted to see, and as <me wh«» ftas a large aecjnain 
tance witfi all parts f)f India, his adviee as to my future 
movements was of siieeial value to a studejii who was new 
to the country. Ho acscompanied me to Allaimhad wfiere 
wo stayed with Sir James Meston, Mr. Marris was l amiMnl 
in the neighbourhood. 

I had given my colleagtioH on the various fiouiid 'l’ahfi< 
groups to understand that 1 sfjould devote myself during 
the cold weather to collecting opinions, inforiimtitm. and 
material, returning to Bnglaiul in the spring to work thmu 
into shape. As to the places 1 should visit and as to the 
persons t should see in India during then© six nuurths, I had 
written to Sir James Meston that I should make no dtdiniti' 
plans until I had seen him and Mr. Marris. During tin* 
three weeks between my landing and arrival at Atlahaliad 
I came to the oonolusion that the task I haii untlertaken 
here was so formidable that I could not hope to do just let 
to it if I left in the spring. I felt that I must writ# the first 
draft of what I was going to i»y In India Itself in order to 
discuss it with men on the spot. The iraportAiwe of warning 
my colleagues not to expect my retmti to England in tli« 
spring was the oonsidemtlon wMch overihadow^ all other* 
in my mind. 

. 1X0. Six James Meston was Intensely busy, but he devoted 
an 1^ at onoe to discussing tUs quMtion with Mr. Marris 
Sir vsjiwjtjne Ohirol, and myself, and in helping me to f»»f 
a pro^mw of my movements. They all agreed eniphati- 
oally that I- shotdd xems#n in India during the summer te 
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writ<^. I t hen sfit. down to proparo a lottor to niy colleague, 
Mr. Kerr, <'xplaitnng my ohatiga of plauH. Ah everything 
which followed liingoK on this letter I shall lu're insert it 
in full. 


rmvATK.i 


Dkab Kerr, 


Lieiitenant-Governor’s (.'amp, 
Hniteo Provinces, Iniua, 
The \?ith Nmmnlter 19) fi. 


I found a copy of your letter to Marris awaiting me on arrival 
hi're. Meanwhile the luasH of letti'rH to numerous corresjunulents 
which I wrote on the Anihin hetweeii Ad(!hiid(‘ and Bombay, the 
luaainudahMl arrears of mouths, are now at the hotkau of tin* H«'n. 
My report on the Australian visit, for circulation amongst thi' groups 
r fortunately reserved for iirinting at Bombay. Before this reach(‘s 
you several hundred <’opiesforgeneral I'irculationsiiould have reached 
you from the oilice of Sir Htanlev UcchI who kindly arranged the 
printing on iiis own uuuddnes. 'I’his report was HUjjplenumkal by 
four hoi(tgrnph letters. Fortunately I retained eoples of tliree of 
them whieh 1 am sending. For the rest 1 will ask my fri(‘nds and 
eorrespoudenl.s t<t realiju' that, having devoted the vtsyagt* to 
diseharging all my arrears of eorresjamdtmee, the lettaws I wrote 
them are irretrievahly lost and eouhl not now be re-written without 
saerifieing time whieli I have »o right to divert from thi' work in 
hand htwi'. 

AffciT six tlays witli Hir Htanh'V Reiid, tlie iiditor of the Timen of 
India at Bombay, I visitani Lord Chelmsford at Delhi, joining Chirol 
at Hirnla on November 4, where I stayed with Mr. (tiaude Hill, 
Member of the Viiswoy's Executive Council, and had long talks 
witli him and several of hia eolleagues. I was alw> aide to digest 
a mass of interesting documents furnished to me at Bombay, Delhi, 
and Himla, and to discuss things gemwally with memhers of the 
Indian aiui Provine, ia! Governments who havii t.reated me with the 
utmost kindness and freedom. 

On arriving hero on November 11, I was able to sit down with 
Mesttm, Marris, ami Chirol to survey the task before mo and to out- 
line a {dan for tackling it. This letter, which has been rovisod in 
detail by them, may Ihi taken os rejiresenting our joint view. 

IM me briefly survey the jiosition as I see it. Under the auspices 
of the Round Table wo have published two volumes, arguing that the 
British Commonwealth is necessary not merely to itself but to 
oivili*ftbion m wo conceive it, that it cahnot be now mvotl by force 
of aruM alone, and must still perish unless British subjects in the 
solf-govermng Dominions assume in time the same rospons'bilitv 
for mattsTs common to the whole Rmpiro as now rests upon British 
subjects in the Unittsl Kingdom. Theae volumes have rmsnved 
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write. I then Hat. down to prt’iparo a letter to iny eolleagne, 
Mr. Kerr, (explaining my ehange of plans. Ah everything 
wliich followed hingoH on this lettc'r f shall Inn'e insert it 
in full. 


PfifVAT/l\ 


Dkar Kkrr, 


hlF.nTENAXT-GOVKRNOR’s CaMR, 
TIniteo Provinckh, Tnoia, 
The \Pith Nowmlier 19 HI. 


f fonml a copy of yiiiir letter to Marris awaiting me (Hi arrival 
here. Meanwhile the mass of let.t(>rs to numt'rons corn'HpondenbH 
which F wrote on tin* Aruhin hetween Adelaide and Bombay, the 
aecnimulated arrears of months, are now at the ladtom of the sea. 
My report on the Australian visit, for eirenlation amongst the groups 
f fortunately reserved for printing at Bombay. Beft)re this reaeh(‘s 
you several hundred <’opiesforgeni’ral <'ireulationsiiould have reached 
you from the olliei* of Sir Stanley UiuhI who kindly arranged the 
printing on his own maidunes. This report was sujjplemented by 
four holograph letters. Kortunately 1 retiuned copies of thri'c of 
them which 1 am sending. For the rest I will ask my frimids ami 
correspondent, s to realize that, having devotwl the voyagi' to 
disidiargiug all my arrears of correspondeiua', the lettsirs I wrote 
them are irretrievably lost and could not now be re-written without 
sacrificing time whieli I have no right to divert from the work in 
hand here. 

After six tlays witlr Hir Stanley Reed, tlie editor of the Tiinen of 
India at Romhay, I visitor! Lord Chelmsford at Delhi, joining Chirol 
at Simla on November 4, where 1 stayed with Mr, Claude Hill, 
Member of the Vimrroy's Kxermtive Council, and had long talks 
with liim and several of his eolhmgues. I was also aide to digest 
a mass of interrmting documents furnished to me at Bombay, Delhi, 
and Simla, and to discuss things generally with minnhem of th»' 
Indian ancl Provincial Oovemments who have treater! mtr with the 
utmost kindnr'ss ami freedom. 

On arriving here on November II, I was able to ait down with 
Meston, Marris, ami Chirol to survt^y the task before nt« and to otit- 
lino a plan fttr taokling it. This hotter, which has been revisod in 
detail by them, may lai taken os reprrrsentinij our joint view. 

I^et mo briefly survey the {awitkm as I see it. Under the auspices 
of the Round Table wrs have publishrid two volumes, arguing that the 
British Commonwealth is necessary not merely to itself but to 
otvilusation as wo ooncoivrj it, that it eahnot be now saved by forrse 
of arms alonu, and must stilt {lorish unless British subjects in thrr 
stdf-govormng Dominions assume in time the same responsibility 
for matters rsommon to the whole Rmpiro m now rests upon British 
subjects in the Unitrsl Kingdom. These volumes have ro(srived 




considerable attention not only in the ( 'nify-i K .nydn.n but <n all t (,.• 
Dominions, three of which I hnv.- j.isl vis.frd f hnv, !..■ -r. ,,,- 
several hundred reviews of the hooks K»there.l from al! ifi-s- 
countries. I have addressed and have iMom (mhii. Iv .(it-st toio d a! 
numerous meetinjtH. 1 have discussed the matter with [aTw.iis 
innumerable. The general verdiet so ohtaim'd is that th- < a«e w- 
have made is hard to answer and largely i nnvmung Hut all !bi« 

is subject to the question siieeifieatly left tinatiHwered m -iiaff.-r .XIX 

of ‘the Problem ’ ‘ How is India to hi- worked into the Heft|em-nt 


which ought to follow the war ? 

The ])OHition is well illustrated in tin- ' red imge ' of the .Si/, /,„•,/ 
Bulletin of September 2H, my last ropy of whirl, f aitarh Should 
this copy also perish in transit you eouhi (irobablv obtain a • oj.v at 
the Colonial Institute. 

The position thus is that tlumsands of mnlers, w)m«e ,mmh, r daiH 
increases and will presently include all the timre thmighlfnl muid- 
in the British Commonwealth, are expeetiiig a voiume m win. i, 
undertake, to tri'at this the thorniest un<l most deln-Hie aji|«>i t of the 


whole problem. Whatever we say will be properly stihjert to a m an h 
ing fire of criticism. But wlmt weighs witli me even more m tin* 
We have obtained the eonfulenee of a large tinitiher of r-aderx 


for the simple reason that people are impresse.l by the (art tha' 
areal problem was foreseen and no time nor pains were sparini m mir 
attempt to define its limits and work the solnfion out Se-b-v « 
results were necessarily limited by bis lark of any know l.-dge at first 
hand either of the Dominions or of India. With the Hoond Tald.- 


organization behind him SeeUyv by his own ktiowle«igi> and msiglii 
might have gone further than us. If we have Iwen able to go furl Iter 
than him it is not merely that we followiHl in his tram, but also 
because wo have so far baw'd our study of the relafinns of fbes.- 
countries on a preliminary field -study of the eountries eotH-ennrd, 
conducted in close co-of, oration with pople in those eoiudrtes, W.* 
have thus gained the confidence of » large nnmber «f readers w ho 
having no opportunity of cheeking our facta and ohservations will 
take them more or less at face value. Thus we have fstablished a kind 


of credit which may now bo either used or abused. Owing in the 
character and the magnitude of the audience we now address all 
over the world, we can do more than any one else outside ofUrial 
circles to indicate a practical path through the crisis befon* iis |ir«» 
vided our work is based on sufficient first-hand knowletlge. Wit hnut 
such knowledge we stand to do more mischief than *nv one else. 

The question, an answer to which I am hers to fornnilate, is a simple 
one. We are convinced (and have now convinced many others) 
that the British Commonwealth cannot survive tttdwi it»* stiprsno' 
responsibilities are shared bjr British subjects in the iwlf-Hoveming 
Dominions on an equal footm^ with thoiw in th® Unitod Kin^«n. 
To secure that end, the mechanism of the Imperial (lovemment mnat 
be revised and enlarged so as to admit the pople of the Ilominions. 
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Dominions, three of which have juh v.Mte.i lou, I- -r, m. 
several hundred reviews of the hooks gathered fr.un all U-h.. 
countries. I have addre.ssed snd have h-ci, imhlu Iv a! 

numerous meetings. I have discussed the 'mdler w. h (..■rsons 
innumerable. Th(> general verd.ef so oldmi.-d .s Jf,a» th.- . use w.- 
have made is hard to answer an<l largely . onvtnnng 
is subject to the question sis-cilically hdt unam« . r- d in 
of ‘the Problem ’ ‘ How is India to hr work<d uiti 

which ought to follow (he war 7 • / .. v / 

The iKiaitiou is well illustrated in the red jmge di the .si/i/nrv 
Bnlldin. of September 2H, my lust copy of whn ii i ait, o h Shmild 
this copy also perish in transit you could j.rohahlv ohii.m » < at 

the Colonial Institute. , , , i . , 

The position thus is that thousands of readers, whose unmiter dudv 
increases and will presentlv include all the more tlornghifid minds 
in the British Commonwealth, are expecting a voiiinn- ui wlm l. «,• 
undertake to trwit this the thorniest ami most di-ln iite iispe. t ot th.- 
whole problem. Whatever wesay will he pronerly suhje. i t,. a se,u< li 
ing fire of critieism. But wlint weighs with me even more is thi» 
We have obtained the confidenee of a large miinher of reu-h'rs 
for the simple reason that people are impressed hy tin- fuel Ihii* 
areal problem was foreseen and no time nor pains were sput.sl m out 
attempt to define its limits and work the solution out H.-.-h-vk 
results were necessarily limitt'd by his lack of any knowledge at first 
hand either of the Dominions or of Imlin. Witli the Itound Tiihl>- 
organization behind him Seeley by his own kmiwledg,- atid insight 
might have gone further than us. If we have Iwen able to go fur iher 
than him it is not merely that we folkiwwl in his tram, hut also 
because we have so far hast'd our study of the relafiona of thes,- 
countries on a preliminary field-study of tin* eouiitries rtuuerned, 
conducted in close c.o-o[)eration with iwajile in thtwe rminlrtes, We 
have thus gained the confidence of a large number of readers w ho 
having no opportunity of cheeking our facta and idiaervations wdl 
take them more or less at face value. Thus we have eslablislied a kiml 
of credit which may now be either usetl or abused, Owing to tlie 
character and the magnitude of the audience we now address all 
over the world, we can do more than any one else outside ofUrial 
circles to indicate a practical path through the erisia before us pro 
vided our work is based on sufficient first-hand knowledge . W it lioui 
such knowledge we stand to do more mischief than any one eliw. 

The question, an answer to which I am here to formulate, is a aim pb- 
one. We are convinced (and have now convinced many others) 
that the British Commonwealth cannot survive nnliws ita supreme 
responsibilities are shared bjr British subject* in the setf-goveming 
Dominions on an equal footm|| with those in th« United KinfidMtt. 
To secure that end, the meohamsm of the Imprial (lovemment must 
be revised and enlarged so as to admit the people of the Unminioiw. 


riicrcliy till' (if (lie I >(miini()im will a.H.suiuc coiitnil of the futuro. 




(а) in tbeir cbnHiHtic 

(б) ill tbdc afinir«. 

Thu d[0mogtio aflgirs («) of fchuM two group« aro alrcudy uontroHocl 








'I’lit'n'lty fill' iifoiilf »f till* 1 ><)niiiii()HH will a.H.suiui' I'oiitrol of tho futuro. 
lUiil fafo of the .'f7n,()(H),(KK) of pcoplo ill the ( 'oiimumwcalth %vlio 
have not uh yi'i iittuiiiod t.o al’ll-fiovi'rniucnt. Yet. to lump thowo 
.'170,! HD 1,1 K HI int.o one I'ldss ia (o ignore fiicta. The people, of Central 
Afriea are aeareely eapahle of forming any vaiiii opinion aa to how 
they ought to he governecl, 'I’liere the tank of rulera ia to atmly their 
naSnial history anil, ho far aa may he, their spiritual liiatory, and 
provide them with the lieHt government we mui in the light of that 
Htmly. Wh' ean Heari'ely invite their opinion for the reason that f.hey 
themselves eauuot formulate any opinion. With the people of India 
it is otlierwise. This vast varied and idosely eongested eommunity 
e.ontains small hut import, ant. seel ions who ean ami <lo formulate' 
opinions on piditieal ipie.stions. The opinion of these seetions cannot 
he ai'ci'pted as the linal criterion of Indian policy if only hei-ause the, 
sections in ipiestion are relatively too small. If the responsibility of 
final decision were committed to the sections capuhh’ of forming an 
opinion, they could imt di.schargc it. They couhl not themsciivcs 
enforce tlicir decisions on the overwhelming majority who would 
ox'crposver them, and we cannot enforce political decisions which are 
not ours. Indian opinion cnmiot rtilc India, at any rate until the 
Indians capaidc of forming such opinion arc united, organized, ami 
numerous cnougli to e.vucl regular, willing, and continuous ohcdictice 
from their fclhov conntryimm who have not as yet, acipiircd the 
faenlty of political jutlgemcnt. This would he so if Itidiaii ojiiutou 
were really as sound and disintereshsl us our own now is, witli all 
its fiotispiennus failtires, Certaiidy it is nut. it has to improve in 
ipiality as well as in tpiantity, and it must he the first husineas of our 
(Uiverninent to improve Imih. Hut still Indiuti opinion there is, in 
a. sense in whieh there is no jatlitieul ojtiuioti in Central Afrieu. 
And tlie fuet is rightly rei-ognizwl. liroadly speaking, (loverntnent 
is at pains t.o recognize sueh o|anion us tiiere is. It aeeepts it where 
it ean, often when it thinks tliat Nationalist opinion is not the best, 
ignoring it only xvhere it ujipears so unsound that to iieeept ami act 
upon it would lead to tiisaster. The jsiliey of the Hritisb Uovern- 
meat is to develop that opinion and allow it to iulluenee policy 
ruore and more. The responsibility of final deeisiim it still reserves 
to itself. Hut it now looks to a time, however remote, when it will 
be able to transfer that rusjKmsibility to a section of Indians suSi" 
eiently large, disinterested, and ca|>abli' of sound political judgement 
to assume it. 

That in the faintest outline is the position in India m I see it, umj 
that is how it difli'rs from the position in Central Africa. 

Now consider the bearings of all this on the problem before us. 
Our now and reformed Imperial Oovernment must control India and 
Central Adriea— 

(«) ia their domestic affairs, 

(6) in their external aflairs. 

Thu domestio afiairs fo) of these two groups are already controlled 
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ou different principk'H. Now in controllinji their .■\teriii.l nlhore. 
closely conncoted as they always arc witli domestic idtairs, will >on 
be right in lumping India with Central Africa and in treating them on 
the same footing ‘i If so, let im do it, facing tiie fact that we eanimi 
effect the changes advocated in the volumes nlreaiiy juihlishcd with 
out provoking in India an agitation, which, as I judge might h ad 
to bloodshed.' Let us face that, if it is right, with all the att.-iidaivl 
risks ; hut only after an e.'chaustive analysis of the priwii/iirn t ase 
that as our method of eontrolliiig the doitiesfie affairs of India and 
Central Africa differ, to that same e.'cteiit slmnU mir mrlhi«t «f c-.n 
trolling their external affaim differ. If we are rigid in allowing sm h 
Indian opinion as there is to infliienee lioinestie jMilie v, must we not 
find a way of enabling that same opinion to itifliienee external 
policy V Must not Indian influence be brought to bear on ImiB'riid 
decisions to the same, extemt that it is being iirmight to bear on pun-iy 
Indian decisions V 

Our task then is to bring home to the public in the Kiiited Kingdom 
and the Dominions how India differs from a country like ilreal 
Britain on the one hand and from Central Afrieu on the other, and 
how that difference is now reflected in the eharaeUT of its govern 
ment. We must outline clearly the problenm whiidi arise Irom tlie 
contact of East and West and the disaster which awaits a fnihire to 
supply their adequate solution by realiasing and expressing the 
principle of Government for which we stand. We must th«'« go on 
to suggest a treatment of India in the general work of Imia-rml 
reconstruction in harmony with the facts atlducod in the foregoing 
chapters. And all this must be done, with the closest atlefitiun to 
its effects upon educated opinion here. We must do our Iwst to 
make Indian Nationalists roalisM' the truth that tike Kmith Afrim 
all their hopes and aspirations are dejmndont on the maintenance of 
the British Commonwealth and of tlieir jKirmanent tneinlM'rship 
therein. We must do our best to convince them of the intsi'hief 
to tbeir own cause wrought by the deliberate campaign which is on 
foot here to embitter feeling against the Dominions, The cuHivaiion 
of hate here as in Ireland is the greatest of all the olwtarles to 
freedom, an ignis fcAum which only leads men into an ever-rleofwntng 
morass. But anjdhing we say will be futile unlew we have taken the 
trouble to study their position at first hand. I mu»t make the leaders 
scattered over India feel that 1 have been at pains to learn their 
aspirations frona their own lips and to try and understand them. 
We shall do positive harm if they have reason to say that w« ©fler 
opinions on questions vitally affecting this vast oommunity without 
even dUoiMsing with Indians what Indians have to say on the 
snbie*. They_ are reading and disoussmg our books, tfhe whole 
stock in Macmillan’s hands here is already esrihauatai. Mm InMm 
has deVeted fi,ve articles to reviewing ‘ w Probbm * and for your 
toher information I attach a lecture by a moderata Nationalist, 
rradhan, on both the volumes. 
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on different jirinciples- Now in ciintrollinji ilieir t'Xtcnnil iitlnir>. 
closely connected as tlniy always arc witli domestic affairs, will >oii 
be right in lumping India with (Vnt.ral Africa and in treating them on 
the same footing ‘i If so, let us do it, facing the fact that vu- eanimf 
effect the changes advocated in the volume, s already piihlished with 
out provoking in India an agitation, which, as I judge iniglit h ad 
to bloodshed. Let us face that, if it is rigid, with alt the att.-ndanl 
risks ; but only after an e.xhaustive analysis of tin> pnmiifnrii < ase 
that as our method of controlling tiii' domestic affairs of Iii'tia and 
Central Africa differ, to that same e.xtent nhnuU mir mrthiul i<f v«ii 
trolling tlieir oxterned affaint differ. If we are rigid in allowing sin h 
Indian opinion as there is to influence liomestie jMiliey, must we not 
find a way of enabling that same opinion to inffin'nee external 
policy V Must not Indian influence be brought to bear on tnijK-riat 
decisions to the same, extent that it is being brought to hear on purely 
Indian decisions Y 

Our task then is to bring home to the public in the I'niled Kingdom 
and the Dominions how India differs from a country like (ireal 
Britain on the one hand and from Central Africa on the other, and 
how that difference is now reflected in the charaeriT of its gox'ern 
ment. We must outline clearly the prohlema whirdi arise Ifom the 
contact of East and West and the disaster which awaits a failure to 
supply their adequate solution by realizing and expressing tlie 
principle of Government for which we stand. We must then go on 
to suggest a treatment of India in the general work of Inijs-rtul 
reconstruction in harmony with tho facts atldueed in the foregoing 
chapters. And all this must be done with the closest attention to 
its effects upon educated opinion here. We must do our best |o 
make Indian Nationalists realize the truth that like Bouth Africa 
all their hopes and aspirations are detamdent on the maintenance of 
the British Commonwealth and of tlieir jKirmammt memlH’rship 
therein. We must do our best to convince them of the mim-hief 
to their own cause wrou|;ht by the deliborate campaign whicli is on 
foot here to embitter feeling against tho Doratnion*. The cultivation 
of hate here as in Ireland is the greatest of all the oliataides to 
freedom, an ignis fatuus which only leads men into an ever-<lw[K'ning 
morass. But an3d;hing we say will be futile unless we have taken the 
trouble to study their position at first hand. I must make the leaders 
scattered over India feel that I have been at pain* to learn their 
aspirations from, their own lips and to try and undertlaiid 
We shall do positive harm if they have reason to say that Wf ofer 
opmions on questions vitally affecting this vast aomamalty without 
ev^ toowsing with Indians what Indians have to nay on the 
Bfibrncty They are reading and disouising our books. Thu whole 
stock in ^cmulan s hands here is idready wthauatoi. Nm IikIm 
has devoM five articles to reviewing ‘ the FroMem * and for your 
mformtaon I attack a lectare by a moderate NaMcstoliat, 
Pradhan, on both the volumes. 
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Having (Inifti’il airi'iuiy f lu- hintiirical Mi-ctioii of tlic vohiitic up f<> 
anil liltin' iiiui'li uf till' ri’Hilin^ ui'i'i'Hsarv to iiriiig ii' up fo (iaf.i', 

I happily Hturt with tiu' tii'i'i'suHry grouiiilinjt of hook -work. MohIou 
iM putfiitji lur ill touch \vifh the iliatory ProfesHor iicrc. who haa all 
Uic itiHlory at hia ilnuiT'a cm} ami will iiclp me fo put, (lie, hiakorical 
aketeli into a souiul aiui workmanlike form, jiint, na K^eri.oti, Fiaher, 
Het.oii, Rait. ami othera have lioiie in the previmiH volume. The 
ijtU'Htiou how 1 am to equip mvMelf for the task of preaenting India 
as it is and of showing liow it can he fitleil into the framework we 
have outlined in the previous volumes can host, he answered by 
giving you tlm |irogramme sketched for me hy t'hirol, Mest.on, and 
Marris. Til! Novemher fJ! I remain here, where the provincial 
legislature IS in session, seeing nationalists, edueationalists, mis- 
sionaries. government otfieials, and iinoflieia! Europeans. 'I’liese 
are ehiHses t must see in every rent re 1 visit. On Novemher 
f'hirol and 1 join in eiunp an experieneed t 'ommissioner in the 
f’enirid Provinees anil a l ulleague of Phirol's on the Publie Kerviees 
t 'ominission. He is hoth an importunt. souree of general information 
and will he aide to show me realty primitive India at first hand. 
For while ! have said tliat India must he distinguished from a primi- 
tive society, Hueh as that of Central Afriea, it is to he realtt'.ed that 
India yet eontaiiis primitive trihes as Imekward as, and more 
numerous than, the ahorigines in all .Afriea. 

On Deeemher (I I am to reacli Caleittla. where I shall slay with tlie 
Atnerican V.IVI.C.A., who are closely in hnudi with the Hcngati 
youth, Duke's frientl,(hiurlay,and Dord Carmiehae}. Here, of course, 
I must, pay speeial attention to the position of the great European 
comiiuinity in Cah-titta and Assam. 

On Deeemher 21 I n>join .Aleston for a week at Dueknow to attend 
the National Congress am} tlu' All-India Muslitn laiagne which will 
tlieu both Im holding their annual sessions there. Themm about 
.lauuary I I go to Bombay tor a few days with Chind who will then 
take me to the Resident in Mysore, who will show me an ailvatieerl 
Native Htato in working. On January 15 1 go to Madras, and thence 
on January 25 I leave to visit the Roumi Table group at Agra. 
Then I am to go with Marria into camp again in a tyjdeal district of 
Northern India, see the tloUeetor at work and what village life in 
India moans the life tod by a vast majority of the population. 
About February IB I return to Delhi where Iswl Chelmsford wants 
m« to set* the Viooroy’s Lsiigislativo llounoil at work. There I shall 
have ample opportunities ol seeing the Nationalist members and the 
taembejn* of the Qovernment of India, several of whom I have alroaily 
ia«fc, and all of whom show every possible disposition to h«dp us in 
our work. By that time I should have a long list of thirtf;^ upon 
which I want accurate infomation obtalsablo only from the 
Hflarataiiats. From Delhi I am also to make expeditions to see 
Sir Miohael O'Dwyer at Lahore, and to pt a glanoo at frontier 
conditions. 
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Having (Iruf)t'il alrciuly tin' liinturical m'ction (if fhc viihiitic up id 
iitiil lidtic iiiiK'ii (if the ri’iiilii)>{ ncccssurv to liriii(j; ii. up fo diii.c, 

I liap|iily wtari- with iltc nci'csnary Kfu'HHfiiijj (if hook-wurk. McHtdii 
in putting nil' ill tiiitch (sith tin' HiMtory [‘rufcsHdr in'm wlni han all 
Mic lti,st«iry at' his fin^nr's I'lai nini will iu'tp tin' tu puti tin*, hiskui'ical 
ski'ti'h iiifdu SdUinl and wurkiiianlikc furiii, jitHl, as Kjtii'ri.dti, Fislu'r, 
A't.dii, Hait. and ntlicrs have ddiH' in tin' pri'vimm vuluiin*. I'ln' 
ijui'Htiim Iniw f am tn nipdp myself fur the task uf presi'ut.iiig indiii 
as it is and uf slni\viuj{ Iniw it ('an he tlil.i'd iiitii tin' fratnewurk we 
have duflitit'ii in fin' pri'viiius Vdltmti's can In'si. he unswi’ri'd hv 
giving y(*t* f'h*' iirugraiimn* ski'tehed hir me hy Cliinil, Mestun, and 
Marris. Till Nnvemher fJl 1 ri'inain heri', wln'ri' the provineia! 
iegislat UH' IS in si'ssimi, seeing natiunalists, edueatidnalisis, iiiiK- 
sionarii'M. guvernmenl iitfii'ials, ami imutrn'iul Furnpeans. Tln'se 
are ('lasses I must see in every ('entre I visit. On Nuvi'mhi'r 
(‘hiriil and I jnin in camp an I'sperii'iiei'd ( 'dinmissiimei' in tin' 
t'enirai I’rdvini'es ami a enlleagtie nf I'liirdl's mi the Public Servh'i'H 
t'mnmissiim. He is hnih an impurfant. snuri'c uf general infurmatimi 
and will hi' able in slnnv me really primitive India at firaf. hand. 
Kiir while } havt' said that India must he dist inguished fmin a primi- 
tive society, such as that of Central Afrii'a, it is to he realtj'.ed that 
India yet eontains primitive tribes as backward as, and more 
numenms than, the alairigim's in all .Afrii'a, 

On December (I I am to reaeli Calcutta where I shall stay with the 
American V..\I.C,A., whu an* ('losely in tmieli with tin* Bi'nguti 
youth, Duke's friend, Oourlay, and Lord Carmichael. Hen*, of course, 
I must pay speeial atlention to the position of the great European 
community in Cah titta and Assam. 

On DeeemlM'r 2-1 I n*join .Aleston (nr a week at Lucknow to attend 
the National Congress and the All-India Muslim laiague which will 
then both la* holding their annual sessions there. 1’henee about 
.lamiary I I go to Bombay for a few days with Chirol who will then 
take me to the Resident in Mysore, wlut will show me an advaneerl 
Native Htato in working. Oti January 16 I go to Madras, and thence 
on January 26 I leave to visit the Round Table group at Agra. 
Then I am to go with Marris into eamp again in a typical district of 
Northern India, see the Collector at work and what village life in 
India moans the life l«d by a vast, majority of the population. 
About February IS I return to Dolhi where Ismi Chelmaford wants 
m« to «e« the Viooroy’a Legislative Council at work. There I shall 
bav® ample opportunities of seeing the Nationalist members and the 
taembem of the tlovernment of India, several of whom I have already 
mat, and all of whom show every {xaisibie disposition to help us in 
ouf work. By that time I •bcmld have » long list of things upon 
whioh I want accurate information obtainable only_ from the 
Sflcrotariat#. From Delhi I am also to make expeditions to see 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer at l<khore, and to get a glanoe at frontier 
oonditiom. 
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A LETTER TO THE FEORLK OF IXDIA H 


Theu about April 1 shall lie-in In arnutK'* luy luiitt-rmE atul uii ic* 
and to draft out what lam j^oiiiK to say. For nu thin piiin! v'l' an- all 
of onu mind. I must draft out my rc.Huits ln>(orf t h-avo intha {ifi 
two principal reasons. In the fir.Hf phiee the niium nt i.n< ♦itart- ti. 
draft ones runs into points whii'h eunnot he dealt »iih. vMtItMiit 
accurate. documentary iitfornuition. Hefon’ h-avin^t Knuland I wanted 
to sec how the. so-called elective meinhers on the Indian and 
Provincial Councils were elected and who and how lotuiv wen' lli" 
electors. The information was not olifainahle in the India tUlne, 
had to be sent for to India luul had not arrived wlien I left. Even 
hero the conijilcto information cniii only he furnished hv referem to 
Provincial Governnumts, It is vital to the whole (ri-uttneni of tin- 
subject to show how many of the 3lf>,(KKMt<Kt inhahiianls of India 
have any voice, direct and indireet, in ehotmiiiK llies.- so i alleil 
elective bodies, and also how far election is as yet » reality at all. 
To leave India without having the faetaiand figures settled is t.n onri 
iudelinite delay, and it is impossible to foresee and mile, t all the 
material necessary until you actually draft. 

But there is a more important eonsideratioti. As a sort of siii«'r 
journalist much of my information has been derived from pmnping 
pieople with first-hand knowledge. Hut whetiever I iiavi> worked mit 
my results and submitted them to those on whose verhid eonumniu a 
tions they arc based, a host of inisunderslanttings have invariahly 
come to light. This is why our rejairts have on the whole stoml fire 
as well as they have. We have drawn eritieisni from responsihle 
quarters before wo published. 1 should hesitate to jmblisli anyfliitig 
until I had threshed it through with half a doRen men like lifeston 
and Harris first. I shall not always agree with them (or fhey wiili 
each other), but I must know first whore 1 Hiffer and also why. if 
I am bold enough to go on differing. Meanwhile c. 0 |iies van }»> sent 
to you so that the Indian moot can prepare their criticisnis aguiiml 
my return, the date of which it is useless to foreeaat as yet. All 
I can say is that I shall spare no pains to get the resiilta ready for 
publication before the noxt impenal Confepsace can be heW. The 
period of the cold weather is all too short in which to acquire the 
knowledge necessary for such a task, and to leave India, without 
first submitting my version of the facts, my rtasotiing upon them, 
and my final conclusions to those who have furnished the tuatorials 
IS to court misunderstanding from the outset. 

Meantime let me frankly confess that t^ task of ooinn| with all 
the correspondence which reaches me in a counted where itono- 
waphers are scarcely available is plainly imposwbk. I could only 
do so by neglecting toe writing up of my notes, and leaving m much 
inf ormtion obtained by word of mouto to dak into the limbo of 
lorgottm things. _My oifiy ohanoa is to make careW sulwifMcnl 
notes ofeonversatiom, for most people oaa*t talk freely to a nwm 
arm^ wito a ptooil and note-book, for tW* reason I shall be 
deenly mdebtod to aU my friends who will acquit roe of avoldabte 
neglect in this matter. 


» 
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Tiieu about April 1 .shall begin (o urrangi- my n.at.'rmK an.t i.t-Nm 
and to draft out what I am going t,o say. For on t his (mutiI « ■■ ar.’ all 
of ono mind. I must draft out iny rc.sulfs hcfore i l-'avr [mha In, 
two principal reasons. In the first place the mom.-iii on- starts i,, 
draft ono runs into points whieh euimot be (l<-alf Hith. without 
accurate documentary information. Before leaving Kiiglaiui I wante,! 
to sec how the. so-called elective inenibers on the Indian ami 
Provincial Councils were elected and who attd how manv w.-r.- tie- 
doctors. The ijiformation was not obtiuiuible tn the Imlm ttllne. 
had to be sent for to India and had not arrived when I hdt. Kven 
here the comjilete information can only he furmsh.'d hy r.-f.-reme to 
Provincial Governments. It is vital to the wlnde trealnien! <>f the 
subject to show how many of the 3!5,!KKh!HK) inhahiiants of tmtia 
have any voice, direct and indireet, m ehmmmg lliese s„ . idled 
elective bodies, and also how far election is as yet a reality at all. 
To leave India without having the facts and figures seille.l is to . .mrl 
indefinite delay, and it is impossible to foresee and l olle. i all flm 
material necessary until you aetually draft. 

But there is a more important consideration. As a sort «d su|»er 
journalist much of my information has been deriveii frmn pumping 
pieople with first-hand knowledge. But whenever I have worlied nut 
my results and submitted them to those on whosi- verlml commiiim a 
tions they are based, a host of misumlerslaiulings have invarndd) 
come to light. This is why our rejwrts have on tlu- whole sloml fir*- 
as well as they have. We have drawn criticism from responsthle 
(quarters before we published. 1 should hesitate to jittblish anything 
until I had threshed it through with half a doKeii men like llfeston 
and Harris first. I shall not always agree with them (or they with 
each other), but I must know first where IHifler and also why, t! 
I am bold enough to go on differing. Meanwhile copies can la- m-iiI 
to you so that the Indian tnoot can prepare their criticisms agaiimt 
my return, the date of which it is useless to forecast m yet. All 
I can say is that I shall spare no pains to get the rvautis ready for 
publication before the next Impensl Gonfereaco can be held. The 
period of the cold weather is all too short in which to acquire the 
knowledge necessary for such a task, and to leave India, without 
first submitting my version of the facts, my reasoning upon them, 
and my final conclusions to those who have furnishod the niatorials 
is to court mismiderstanding from the outset. 

Meantime let me frankly confess that the task of ooping with *11 
the correspondence which reaches m® in a country where steno- 
maphers are scarcely available is plaiidy inaiwesible. I oouM only 
do so by neglecting the writing up of my notes, and leaving m inviob 
Moimation obtained by word of mouth to «ak into the limbo of 
forgotten things. My only ohaace is to make e*r«M 
notes^of conversations, for most people oas*t talk freely to a man 
arm^ M^^ a neadl and note-book. lor thia reason I shall bt 
deeply indebted to aU my friends who win acquit me of avoidable 
neglect m this matter. 
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A LKTTICII Ti) THl<: I'KOl'LK OF INDIA 


1 »!H {iruiliii),' thi'^ li'ftiT fur rirtiiliitiun niiiouj^Mf frii’iuLs tu wIkuii 
1 I’fttiiiut vvrili’, ijH'luiiiuji Die sfcn'tiirii'H of local gr()U[iH. I will ask 
each serrejary tn rcasl it to his group, 1 shall he obliged if every 
one to whom it i,H sent will treat it. jtmt as they would a personal 
letter written niitl sijjned Ity myself and marked ‘ I’rivute 

Yours sincerely, 

h. ('t'ln m. 

Til The Set letaiy of t he Hound Table, ITh Piccadilly, homlon. W. 

§ H. Fnnn the furegiiing iiurmtive it will misily he uiulw- 
stnod tliiit I have devebijHul in the I'linrni’ n{ years eluse per- 
•' siiuat relatiuiis with rut eixirmotm nnmher of trieiKis all over 
f ire Kinpire. T'heir itotnes are trpen to me when I tritvel, ns 
iiiitfie is to them %vhen iht'ymune to FnglantL 'They writ*' 
to me freely trnd 1 ean only kr-ep pace with my eorrespon- 
deiits hy the asstHtanee of one or two skilied Ht enographers. 
Kvt'ti so, in order to deal with the Udters I nuudve, I have 
often himn driveti to tisnltiplying eopies of a private tetter to 
one friend lunl sending them to a large number of ot Iters. 
I Itave eutnmonly followed this praetiee wltere a letter 
dealt with matters affecting the pntgress of tiiir work. 1 
fiave often kept hy me a pile of studr copies for soiiiv weeks, 
itsing thetn for replies to my liottml ^I'ahle mrlleagnes as 
their letters eame in. My typist having enlisted 1 \v»vs 
imahle to britjg hint with me as I harl tloiie on a previous 
lour, ami so I have fouml tnyself much in the position <tf 
a rltM'Utr who triw to deal ot» foot with a pnictieu tlevelojmd 
with the aid of a metttr, < )n my rwent voyage fnmi Australia 
to India I had, hy <linl of <a)ntimujns writing, worktul off 
my aeetimulated arrtrars. I hatl recently heard that all 
the results were h>st in tlie Arabia, so 1 wrote to Mr. Kerr 
with the intention of following my usual practioo. 

When I sat down to write tins letter on November 12 
1 had not diseussinl the iMjlitieal situation with 8ir Janiw 
Meston at all. I know this, lannuise shortly before 1 left on 
November 24 I had half an hour's talk with 8ir James on 
tlm subleet, and he exnrwsod his regret that he had not 
found time to discuss th® |Kilitbal Kituation» and pronused 
to do BO when I rejoined him at Luoknow for (Ihrbtmai} 
week. With Mr. Marri* I ean have dii»ou8«ed it very little, 
if at all, as durinil the bi^f intervals w® had together we 
were largely occupied with the question of my own plans. 

On the evening of November 12 1 showed tho draft of 
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1 »!H {iruiliii),' thi'^ li'ftiT fur rirrulation niiioiii'Hi frii'iidn id wlioiit 
1 I’luiiint vvrili', ijH'hniitiji tln' HiTrcturirH <i[ lootl grtiujiH. I will awk 
I’id ii stfi ri'iiiry in ri'inl it in hm grn«]>, I mIuiII Ik- ohligml if cvitv 
(III.- in rrhnit! it if< Mt-nf will tri’iit if. jimt hm fln>y would a ]i(«rs()nal 
li‘ti»-r writ tun and j»igui'd hy mysidf and marked * I’rivate 

Ymirn aini'erely, 

h. Ct'uriH. 

To The Sei lefai v of the Hound Table. ITh Piccadilly. London. W. 


§ 11 . Krorti I he foregoing lutrrative it will eiiHiiy he ttndw- 
altiod fluit 1 have develojied in tlHM-onrae of jaun’HeloHe jaw- 
-'woiitil relatiotiH with an enorinonH nmnher of friemlH ull over 
the Kinpire. Their hotneH are o{h'ij (o me when 1 travel, hm 
mine ia to them when they r'oiue to I'htgland. T’hey write 
to (ite freely lutd 1 eaii only keep paee with my e.orreHpoti- 
denta hy the HMaiMtanee of one or tw(S skilled attmographera. 
Kveti ao, in orflef to deal with the hdiera 1 reetdve, i have 
often been driven to mn!ti|dyii 5 g eopiea of a private letter to 
one friend and ai-nding them to a large nnmher of othera, 
I have i'otnmonly followed thia praethu* where a letter 
de#dt with mattera alfimling the pmgreaa of onr work. 1 
have often kept h\ me a pile of antdi eopiea for Home vveeka, 
iiaing them for repltea to my lUmml ’Pable etjlleagnea aa 
their iettera eiime in. My typiat having rmliated I was 
tmahle to bring him with me aa I had done on a pitwitnia 
tour, and ao I have foutul myaelf tjmeh in the jawition of 
a «l(H'tor who triw to deal tm foot with a practicts doveloiK'd 
with the aid of a motor, t )n my iwent voyage from Anatralia 
to itidia I had, hy <lint of eonttnutma writing, worked off 
my aeeiimulated arrtaira. I harl reeontly hetirrl that all 
the reauHa were hwt in the Amhia, ao 1 wrote to Mr. Kerr 
with the intention of ftdhrwing my uaual praetioe. 

When I aat down b» write tlua letter on November 12 
1 ImuI not diaeiiaatHl the iHiUtbal aituathm with Bir Jamea 
Moaton at nil. I ktiow thla, htHuuiae ahortly before 1 left on 
November 24 I had half ati hmir’a talk with Bir Jamoa on 
the aubieet, and h€» expreaaod hia regrtJt that he had not 
found time to diacuaa tno jailitbal aituation, and promised 
to do ao when I rejoined him at Lucknow for Cnrbtmas 
week. With Mr. Btarri* I can have dutousaod it very little, 
if at all, as during th® brief intervals we had together we 
were largely occuj^od with the question of my own plans. 

On the evening of November 18 i sliowed tho draft of 
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A LETTER TO 'I'ME PEOPLE OE I NO! A 

the letter to yir Valentiue (Jhirol who nh timed it to me w it fi 
a few verbal correctioiiH of [ihraHcoIttfiy. 1 tlieti anki'd 
Sir James, during a meal, if lie woiihl also reatl if, to wliieh 
he agreed. I also explained why I wanted to send eopies 
to other friends and asked whether it would hi* possible for 
me to engage the servic;es of a typist in Allaiiaiiad, as I Itiid 
often, done in Canada, New Zealaiul, aiul .Australia. Sir 
James thought not and offered to liave stnne copies run off 
for me on his proas at my expense. On my journev 
through the Dominions 1 had tiften been imlebtetl to botii 
private and official clerical assiKtaiK’c. At <t»»e (bivi'rtt- 
ment House the staff placed at my (Usposal a fyjiist. who 
happened not to be busy for the moment. In India, where 
printing is so cheap that it largely takes the place of type 
writing, there seemed nothing unusual in the offer. The 
account for the printing was sent rue at Calcutta, and was 
paid by me while 1 was at Lucknow. 

As my writing is not very good, Kir James preferred to 
read the letter in proof. It was therefore sent to tlu* press, 
and X gave the proof to Kir .James, but he was so busy that 
he was unable to deal with it before the evening of Kovem ■ 
ber 23, the day before 1 loft. Later on I leanuwi <m unim 
peachable authority, though ho was too generous to say 
so himself to me, that ho had not found time to rtani tlie 
proof. It came back to my hands without a single alteratimi. 
My recollection, is (though 1 might be mistakfm in this) 
that I then inserted in the proof at the oml of tfie third 
paragraph the words ‘ This letter, which has betm revised 
in detail by them, may be taken as representing our joitd 
view.’ When inserting this sentence I was thinking solely 
of the subject before our mmds, my own plans, and wpecially 
of the agreement that I ought to remain here during the 
summer. The proof having lain on Sir James’s table from 
about November 15 till the night of November 28, a few 
hours before my departure, I completely overlooked the fact 
that I had not shown it to Mr. Marris. H® never saw 
the letter, and I never realized that he had not soon it, 
until a month later. The thing was a blunder ocoaaion^ 
by the haste in which I was trying to dispose of a number 
of ^erent matters on the eve of my departure. My 
apologies are due to Mr. Harris and to him alone. Had 
1 been, ^ting for publication the mistake could not have 
occu^^ because the letter would have awded hi® sknatuie. 

1 left proof with the Private Secretary, wlmg Mm 
to print 500, (x^ies and dispatch some of them to Mr. 
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the letter to Sir Valentine Ohirol who iTtiirned it to me. vvith 
a few verbal corrections of phrast^oh^^y. 1 ihvw ankrti 
Sir James, during a meal, if he. would also retul it, to whieli 
he agreed. 1 also explained why 1 wanted to send copies 
to other friends and asked vvhe.ther it would lu> possihle for 
me to engage the services of a typist in Allahaiiad, as I luid 
often, done in Canada, New Z<‘alan<l, aiul Australia. Sir 
James thought not and offered to have some, i-opies run off 
for me on his press at my exponst*. On my jouriu'V 
through the Dominions 1 had often iieen indebted to both 
private and official clerical assistaiK’e. At one Oovern- 
ment House the staff placed at my <lisposal a lyj>ist. who 
happened not to be busy for the moment. In India, where 
printing is so cheap that it largely takiw the placid of ty|«' 
writing, there seemed nothing unusual in the offer. The 
account for the printing was sent me at Cahmtta, and was 
paid by me while i was at Lucknow. 

As my writing is not very good, Sir James preferred to 
read the letter in proof. It was therefore sent- to the press, 
and I gave the proof to Sir James, hut he was so busy that 
he was unable to deal with it before the evening of N'oveJii • 
her 23, the day before i left. Later oil 1 learnwl on unim 
peachable authority, though he was too generous to say 
80 himself to me, that he had not found time to road the 
proof. It came back to my hands without a single altijration. 
My recollection is (though 1 might be mistaken in this) 
that I then inserted in the proof at the end of the thinl 
paragraph the words ‘ This letter, which has l>een revised 
in detail by them, may be taken as representing our joint 
view.’ When inserting this sentence I was thinSting solely 
of the subject before our mmds, my own plans, and especially 
of the agreement that I ought to remain here during the 
summer. The proof having lain on Sir James’s table from 
about November 16 till the night of November 23, a few 
hours before my departure, I completely overlooked the fact 
that I had not shown it to Mr. Marrm. He never aaw 
the letter, and I never realized that he had not seen H, 
until a month later. The thing was a blunder ooeasionwl 
by the haste in which I was trying to dispoise of a number 
of different matters on the Ive of my departure. My 
apologies are due to Mr. Marris and to hbm alone. Hati 
I been, wntiog for publication the mistake oouW not have 
QocuCT^ because, the letter would have needted his sknatuie. 

I left ‘tibe proof with the Private Secretary, aaraag Mm 
to prmt 600. copies and ^spatch some of them to Mr. Kerr 
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juid otliriw, ill! j»-rK(>!iai fricailH whom I had ixnaaitly visited 
in Canada, Anstralia, and New Z<-a.Iand. Soim^ otlu-r copies 
were fo he sent to me, and lh<> rest w«aT to lui retaine.d liy 
the Private .S(><'r<'tary till 1 eame to Lueknow. All these 
eopii^s were to he sent in dupli{;at(^ hy snec-.essive. mails oti 
aeetiuut of war risks. In fact I <louhl'ed f h<i onh-r 1 shotdd 
have j^iven inuler ordinary <'onditions. 'I’o (‘anada, vvher»' 
there are npwanls of twenty fjron[)s, I aslosl for fifty to he 
wmt itt two pa<'kets hy snee<>Hsive mails. A large number 
Wert' htild in rtwrve for sentiing to future correspondents, 
'Hm eontention that I was printing not a [>rivate letter hut 
a setni-piihlie eiretdar is answered hy the ehtsing words of 
the letter ' 1 am printing this letter for circulation amongst 
friimds to wliom I catmot. write, including set'retarios of 
local groups. I will ask each Ht'c.retary to rt'ad it to his 
group, t shall he (ddigeii if t'Very out' to whom it is semt 
will treat itr just as they w'otdrl a {M'l’sonal lett«>r written 
amlsigne<l hy myself attd marked l*rimti 

Tui’iiing fo the. letter itself there is one point upon whkili 
I have to e,\press my regret. I refer to tht; statement ' that 
India yet eontains primitive tribes us hat'kward as and more 
jiumermjs than th*' ahtirigiiies in all Africa I now realise 
that the Hgtires 1 had in mind inelmbd the depresHewl elasHes 
in India who t'ertainly stand on a plane of eivilizaticm 
tmtirely different frmn Negro soeitsty, I am sorry to have 
made such an I'rmr even in a privatfi letter, yet strangely 
eneugh it has seareely heen notUietl. 

8 12. 'I’he answer to most of the serious charges brought 
is eontaineil in llu’ letter itself. Take for instaner' the most 
stiriniiK charge that I urgetl th<' sulnection of Imlia to the 
eolonies at the cost of bltjodshed. That word is purpwely 
chosen to {mint a warning- as a jprefaee to plea for finding 
a course, aiaieptable to India. Incidentally I add * Let ns 
face that, if it right with all the attendant risks 1 do 
not wish to alter a word of that sentence and never shall. 
W« resisted the invasion of lielgium witfi all the attendant 
risks, though we knew that the world would run with blood — 
bwause it was right. To prevent the seoession of South 
(Carolina Lincoln stoejied hts country in her own blood— 
bi«*«se it was right. If a thing is right it cannot be wrong, 
and to any one who does not hold the faith held by the 
Jains, blobbed may on occasion be right. But I do hold 
that no one is Justiflw in adopting a course which may lead 
to bloodshed, unless after the fuUest inquiry he is assured 
that it k right, and has left no stone unturned to find another. 
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)ui<I otliriw, ill! {K'i'Honal frifiuln whom I had i'o,(;outly visitod 
in Canada, AtiMtralia, and New Zealand. Hoim* other eopii^H 
were fo he .'^eiit t(» me, and the werv to Ixi ndaitu'd by 
the Private .Seeretary til! I <’ame to Lueknow. All ihoHo 
eopii^a Were to he hent in <In}>li(;at(( hy KueeeHsivc*. maila on 
aeetiunt of war rixk.H. In faet I douhie.d tlio order 1 Khould 
have jiiven under ordinary <'onditionH. To Canada, where 
there an' iipwai'il.s of twenty groiifw, I asked for fifty to he, 
wait in two pat’kefs hy wueeeHHive mails. A large immher 
were held in ri'serve for sending to future enrrcHpondentK. 
The eonieiition that I wa.s j)rinting not. a private kdter hut 
a stuni-puhlie eireular is anKwa-n'iI hy th<^ ehwing words of 
the letter ‘ lam printing this Iett<'r for eireulation amongHt 
friends to wlaun I <'annot write, ineluding seeretarioH of 
local groups. I will ask each Meei’etaiy to r<'!Hd it to his 
group. 1 shall he obliged if every oiu' to whom it is sent 
will treat, it just as tlu^y wotd<l a jiersonal letti'r written 
and signed hy myself iind marked Priintr.' 

Turning to the letter itself there i.s om^ point upon whkdi 
I have to express my regret. I refer to tlu! statement ' that 
India yet <-ontains primitive tribes us backward as and more 
numerous than the aborigines in all Africa *. 1 now realize 

that the figures I had in iniiul imduded the depresstul elasseK 
in India whn cunlainly staml on a jilane of <dvilization 
eiitirt'ly dilfenmt frorti Negro soeiety. 1 am sorry to hav<< 
tnude such an iirror evtm in a |)rivak» iottt*r, yet strangely 
en«)Ugh it has wiareely heen notieed. 

8 12. 'I’he answer t<i most of the serious charges brought 
is eontuineil in the letter itself, Take for instance the most 
stiriniiK ehiH'ge that I urgetl the subjection of India to the 
eolonies at the ccjst i»f bltKalshod. That word is purpmely 
chosen to {mint a warning- as a preface to a plea for finding 
a course, aiaieptable to India. Incidentally I adil ‘ Let us 
face that, if it is rigfu with all the attendant risks 1 do 
not wish to alter a word of that sentence and never shall. 
W« resisted the invasion of liolgiuni with all tlie attendant 
risks, though wo knew that the world would run with blood— 
bwause it was right. To prevent the seowiiion of South 
(Carolina Lincoln stee|}ed hts country in her own blood-- 
bi«*«se it was right, if a thing is right it cannot be wrong, 
and to any one who does not hold the faith hold by the 
Jains, blo&hetl may on occasion be right. But 1 do hold 
that no one is justiftw in adopting a oourao whioh may lead 
to bloodshed, unless after the fuUest inquiry he is assured 
that it k right, and has loft no stone untumed to find another. 
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Tlie chance that a course may {)n)\ oke hlooiLhed if. t)c;u l\ 
always a proof that it is wroiiK- Personally I sinnilii say 
that Ireland should be given honu^ rule when and anhj whut 
the reform can be carried without civil war. On lh«' oilier 
hand to take a purely imaginary ease, if some one had 
stirred up the Europeans resident in India to resist tiie 
Morley-Minto reforms, I personally sliould hav«’ favoured 
the use of any force necessary to reprt'ss such resistance. 
No general rule can bo frametl in such matters : if is ail 
a question of opinion, and each ease must, be judged on it '’ 
merits. Eut this 1 do say that a thoughtful man will be 
slow to accept a now policy if he is warnerl that if may lend 
to bloodshed. It will need the most tsigent reasons to over 
come the suspicion with which ho will view it. Writing to 
thoughtful men 1 felt it my duty to toll them that here was 
a policy to which India would have tlm profoundest ohjee 
tions, and went on to urge that India hoi’self must Ih> given 
a voice in the organ of government which <;ontrol!e«I Imt 
affairs. The rest of the paragraph is an argument that the 
opinion of educated India is entitled to sueti a place. 

The charge that 1 have compared Indians to Negro»>!* 
I pass. Any one who can read the letter at ail can judge 
of it| truth. It is just as true, no moro ami no less, to say 
that I compared Indians to Europeans. 

The charge that 1 am a foe to Helf-govornnHmt for Imtia 
is also refuted by the letter itself. * Wo must outline 
clearly I wrote, ‘ the problems which arise from tlui eontact 
of East and West and the disaster which awaits a failure 
to supply their adequate solution, by realizing anti exprtwsing 
the priTiciple of government for which we eiam.' 'f’he whole 
argument of the books I have published is that self-govern- 
ment is the principle for which we stand. In a eomleiiHetl 
phrase, such as friends who know each other’s idws use tt» 
each other, I am saying that self-government mttst {«• 
applied to the East as well as to the West. 

• With one exception the passage in my letter tlttaling 
with politics is simply a crude and hasty summary of views 
already contained in my published books. The one exception 
is the argument that India must be given a voice in Impertal 
affara. My last book, The FrobUm of Commmwmuh, is 
speo^oally conned to the position of the United Kiagdom 
and the Domimons m a future Impwial Govemmeirtri hwi 
to express my honest belief that no Imperial Cibii»t eotUci 
control foretm affairs unless it included the Secretory of 
State for India. But I had specifically left the poeitlon 
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The chance that a course may pn)\ oke hlo(Hi^lu>(i i.-. nearly 
always a proof that it is wrong. PersonaUy I shuuiil say 
that Ireland should be given honu^ rule when and o«/i/ u-hm 
the reform can be carried williout civil war. On the of Iter 
hand to take a purely imaginary case, if Hutne <ine had 
sthred up the Europeans resi<bnt in India to re-nist the 
Moiiey-Minto reforms, I personally siiotdd hav«' favotned 
the use of any force necessary to repress such resistance. 
No general rule can be frametl in sucli matters : it ts all 
a question of opinion, and each ease must Im jtidged on it'’ 
merits. But this I do say that a thoughtful man will be 
slow to accept a now policy if he is warne<l that it may lead 
to bloodshed. It will need the most cogent reasons to over 
come the suspicion with which ho will view it. Writing to 
thoughtful men 1 felt it my duty to toll them that here was 
a policy to which India would have the profoundest <ihj«>c 
tions, and went on to urge that India horself must given 
a voice m the organ of government which eontr»lle«l her 
affairs. The rest of the jiaragrajih is an argument that the 
opinion of educated India is entitled to such a place. 

The charge that I have compared Indians to Negroes 
I pass. Any one who can read the letter at ail can judge 
of it| truth. It is just as true, no more aiul no l<'ss. to say 
that I compared Indians to Europeans. 

The charge that I am a foe to self -government fur Imlia 
is also refuted by the letter itself. * We must outline 
clearly ’, I wrote, ‘ the problems which arise from tlu' eontact 
of East and West and the disaster which awaits a failure 
to supply their adequate solution, by realizing and r»xpri»sing 
the jyrinciple of government for which we stand.' 'I'lui whole 
argument of the books I have published is that self-govern- 
ment is the principle for which we stand. In a eomlenml 
phrase, such as friends who know each other’s idtsvs use to 
each other, I am saying that self-goverament must U* 
applied to the East as well as to the West. 

• With one exception the passage in my letter <ltmling 
with politics is simply a crude and hasty summary of views 
already contained in my published books. The one exception 
is the argument that India must be given a voice in Imperial 
affairs. My last book, The Problm of Oommmwmth, is 
specifically confined to the position of the United Idimdow 
and the Dominions in a future Imperial Goveroment. I had 
to express my honest belief that no Imperial Cabinet could 
control for^gn affairs unless it included the Seorotary of 
btate for India, But I had specifically left the position 
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of Intiia in a reformed Impi'rial Cfovi'nimcnt. lo bo treated 
in a si'jiarati' volnnio, which could only bo wriiton after 
a local Hludy <if tlic viewH of liuiianH thoniHolvcH. I had 
already reached the view urpnl u]>on me by Sir .lamoH 
MeHton tiiat India must have a voice in Inipt'i'ial affairs, 
a view confirmed by (he t'xpiU’jcuiccH of my short stay in 
India. 'I’his much I was prepared to say to my colleagues, 
though I was not, mu' am I yet, prt'pared to express any 
final view as to how t his can be done. That surely is a matter 
to which atiy serious student would dt'sire to giv<‘ mor«' 
consideration than was [tossible after thnst weeks in the 
eotmt TV eonct'rned. 

'rtiis stunmary of my vunvs was purely incidental to the 
point oceiipyijig our mimis <tn Nin'emtx'r 11 and 12 whkd) 
was. my movements in Imiia and tlie lengtii of my stay 
there. There was no <'all for any agreement between us 
on Indiiui polities either tiuni or later. As I stat<‘<l at the 
etsd of the tetter. ‘ I shall not always agree with tlu'm {or 
they with each other).' i said this I'a-eansfi I do not. always 
agrei« with tliefii. It is not clear in the l(‘tf(«r that tlie 
agreement relates only to my plans. Writing to private 
friends anxious to know my plans the ambiguity was of 
tittle im[Mirtanee. Mad the h'lter been read by all concerned 
with H view to sigtnng it for ptddieation sticli an ambiguity 
eonld seareeiy have escaped notice, ami wcmld havii lu'cn 
removed. 

The governing factor in the ease is that this was a private 
letter, written withotit any thought of ptddieation, an<l must 
1 m< read as a private letter. A man writing for ptddieation 
is writing fttr an infinite varitdy of readers, matiy of whom 
may ktiow lutthing of the stihieet with whitdi he deals. He 
must be earefui tt» stipply all tin* information necessary, 
witimtit whieh his meaning will be iiablti to be inistntder- 
stotKi. Witlt that pnrjKtse in view he must try to picture 
t<i himself ant! avoid tivery eause of tnistindemtanding or 
offence tt> whieh his wttrtltt may give rise. If I had «>eoii 
writing with any thmtght of publication, I should have 
reforr^ to the prefiwtes of my hooks or have quot^sd their 
tjontents. I should hi^vo weighed every statement anti every 
word. Personally I never pttbHsh anything which has ttoi 
been rewritten many times over, in a letter addrwsed 
to intimate friends to whom all the facts eontainetl in my 
prefaaflii were familiar, there ww no need to do this, if 
{wople were bound to write to each other with the same care 
that they write for p«blieatior» life would lie intolerable, 
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of Iniiia ill a n'formod lnip(^rial Clovi'ninicnt. to bo treatod 
in a si'parato vulunus whicti oould only bo wriiton after 
a local .Hfiidy of the vioWH of Indiann thoniHolvoH. I had 
already n'ached the view urgetl iqinn nie by Sir .lanieH 
Mi'Mton that India nuiHt hav<i a voice in Imperial affaira, 
a view eontirined by the tixpericvicen of my hIioH wtay in 
India. 'I’liiK much 1 waa prepared to Hay t(i my colleagvu'H, 
(hoiijih I was not. nor am 1 yid. prepanal to exprosH any 
final view a.s to liow t bin can be done. 'I’hat. Hurely in a matter 
to which any HeriotiH Htiidetit would de.sire to fi;ive more 
coiiHideration than whh poHsible after three weekH in the 
country concerned. 

'riuH Hummary of my viewH wan pnndy ineklental to tin* 
point ocenpyinjj: onr mindH on Xovemlx'r 11 and 12 whkdi 
waH. my movement . h in India and the length of my at ay 
there. There wan no <'all for any agreement between uh 
on Indian |«)liticH either then or later. As 1 Htat<‘d at the 
end of tin' letter. ‘ I shall not always agree with them (or 
they with each otherh' 1 said this I'a'cause 1 do not. alwaya 
agree with lhi>m. It is not clear in the h'ttc'r that tin' 
agreement relates only to my plans. Writing to private 
friends anxious to know my ptans the ambiguity was of 
little im|K»rtanee. Had the h'tter lieen rea<i by ail eoncerned 
with a view to signing it for pubiieation sueh an ambignity 
eonld seiu’cely have eseaped notiee, and would Iiave laaai 
removed. 

The governing faetor in the i-ase is that this was a private 
letter, written withont any thought of pubiieation, and must 
Im' rea<l as a private letter. A man writing for publication 
is writing for an intinite variety of readers, many of whom 
may know nothing of the subieet with whitdi he deals. He 
must be eareful to supply all the information necessary, 
witlmut whieh his meaning will he liable^ to be misunder- 
stood. With that purjKise in view he must try to picture 
Hi himsi'if and avoid every cause of miHundefstanding or 
offence to whieh his wortls may give rise. If I had l>oen 
writing with any thought of publication, I should have 
referred to the prefaces of my books or have quoted their 
contents. 1 should have weighed every statement and every 
word. Ferscumlly I never publish anything whieh has not 
been rewritteit many times over. In a letter addrwsed 
to intimate friends to whom all the facts contained in my 
pr©fa««i were familiar, there was no need to do this, if 
IKsiple were bound to write to each other with the same care 
that they write ftir publication life would lie intolemble, 
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just as intolerable as if they were expec.tcid (o cnii verse 
in private with the same care that a man should mi', in a 
public speech. Criminal documents or eomuTsations are 
not entitled to privilege. Btit (smspiraey invo!v<-H seereey 
at least. There was no secrecy in my ndations in the <iflior 
gentlemen concerned. Therci was no scwi-ei^y in t he, organi7.a ■ 
tion or objects of the Round Table groups. 'Flu' whole of 
the facts from first to last had been macle public by those 
charged with conspiracy. I had no right, to exp<><’t tin- public 
in India to know all these facts. But 1 was not writing 
for the Indian nor for any other public. If 1 luul been 
I should have boon most careful to recount the necessary 
facts. I was writing to private friends who knew them by 
heart. The points, however, which 1 wish to eni(ihasi7.«< 
are those which do not appear on the face of the h-ttiu* itse'lf. 
They are two. 

(1) When I wrote the letter on November 13 I had mit 
discussed the current situation in India with Hir .lanritw 
Meston, I did not know his views and was not in a jjosition 
to state them. As a matter of fact he did not read the proof. 

(2) Through an inadvertence, for which I am sololv 
responsible, Mr. Harris never saw the letter at all, until 
he knew that it was being made public a month later. 

§ 13. I must her© mention an incident which oocumKl 
after I had written this letter and before 1 left Allahabail. 
I was strongly advised by some European, as well as by 
Indian friends, to avoid staying with officials. While at 
Allahabad I received from an unknown hand a cutting fmin 
a newspaper, which ran as follows : 

Stormy Petrels . — We are very sorry to see that Mr. Lionel tlurtis 
is travelling with one of educated India’s most deadly foe*, Sir 
Valentine Chirol. It bodes ill for Mr. durtis’ attitude towards 
India, already none too favourable. They come from Simla to stav 
at Government House, Allahabad. Sir Valentine Chirol is ever 
a welcome guest of the highest officials, and his fatal influi»ns-i> 
distorts their view of India. That one of the leaders of the Round 
Table is seeing India under such auspices will ^eatly increasi* her 
difficulties in winning her place in the Empire. 

The point deserves some attention beoaua© every other 
Englishman who comes to study Indian affairs and ha* 
friends amongst the officials will find himself in 
the some .medicament. My own solution was as followa • 
bur Jam^ Ifoston had introduced m© to the Hon. Hr. Tei 
ijr«i member of the Viceroy’s Council, the 
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just as intolerable as if they were expeetnd Pi cmi verso 
in private with the same care that a man Hhouhl tise in a 
public speech. Criminal clocumcntH ur (!onv«'r.satit»itw are 
not entitled to privilege. Bat (conspiracy involvcH secrecy 
at least. There was no secrecy in my relatiiins t«» th<« otlior 
gentlemen concerned. Tliere wa.s no scwrei^y in t h<'. organi'/ft ■ 
tion or objects of the Round Table groups, 'riie whole of 
the facts from first to last had been made public- by those 
charged with conspiracy. I had no right, to expect the publict 
in India to know all these facts. But 1 was not writing 
for the Indian nor for any other public, if 1 lead been 
I should have boon most careful to njcount the necessary 
facts. I was writing to private friends who knew tlumi hy 
heart. The points, however, which 1 wish to cmpliaKize 
are those which do not appear on tho face of the letter itself. 
They are two. 

(1) When I wrote the letter on November 13 had not 
discussed the current situation In India with Hir dames 
Meston, I did not know his views and was not in a jmsition 
to state them. As a matter of fact he did not read the proof. 

(2) Through an inadvertence, for which I am solely 
responsible, Mr. Harris never saw the letter at all, until 
he knew that it was being made public a month later, 

§ 13. I must here mention an incident which occumHl 
after I had written this letter and before 1 left Allahabad. 
I was strongly advised by some European, aa well as hy 
Indian friends, to avoid staying with offieialH, While at 
Allahabad I received from an unknown hand a cutting from 
a newspaper, which ran as follows : 

Stormy Petrels . — We are very sorry to see that Mr. Lionel tlnrtis 
is travelling with one of educated India’s most deadly foea, Sir 
Valentine Chirol. It bodes ill for Mr. Curtis’ attitmlo towanls 
India, already none too favourable. They come from Simla to stay 
at Government House, Allahabad. Sir Valentine Chirol is evi-r 
a welcome guest of the highest officials, and his fatal infimmei- 
distorts their view of India. That one of the loader* of tho Eound 
Table is seeing India under such auspices will gyeatly int-reaso her 
difficulties in winning her place in the Empire, 

The point deserves some attention because every other 
Englishman who comes to study Indian affairs and has 
morons friends amongst the officials will find htowlf in 
^e same raedloament. My own solution was m follow : 
Sir James Meston had introduced me to the Hon. Dr. Tej 
Bahadtir iairtt, member of the Vioearoy’s Connell, the 
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Hon. M. V. < 'hiiitamani, P<litor of the Lemfer, ami 
Mr. iKhwar Saran, «'xpIainod to them the roasoim for my 
coming to Imlia. anti then withtlrew, leaving mo alone to 
lirtten to their vit'Wa. The interview led to a eonrteouH 
invitation, which 1 ghullv accepted, to diHciWH mattem 
fiirtht'i’ with a immher of their friendH at Dr. SapniH honw*. 
To thin gathering 1 rea<l the <aitting whhjh had readied me 
in tile meant itm>, ami {minted to the difficulty in which it 
placed me. I iiad tuimi'roim frimidK, I Haiti, in the Hcrviee, 
and kiH'W lindr variouK {lointH of view }>rettv well beforci 
1 eame here, it wuh for that reaHon that, on the advice of 
iSir .lameH McKton, 1 had conus hert* to make the acquaintance 
of IndiauH and learn their {mint of view. Now in order 
to gain t he friendHhi{> and confidimce of Imlian gentlemen, 
wan I to make a hIuhv of HUHjM'itding my relatioiiH with 
EngliHhmen who wen* my friendH heforts I readwd India 
and would 1 m> when 1 hail left it ? That wan Hcareely thts 
way to tiarn the frii'ittlnhip of IndiauH. liather I preferred 
to make it known to tlumi who my friemlH and 'what my 
connt'xionH wt>re. ami then ksave them to judge whotluir 
to admit mt' to tlu<ir inlimaciy. Ho 1 told them the luHkjry 
of my <’onnexion with Sir .lamoH McHton, Mr. MarriH, and 
Sir Valentine Chirol. I tokl them alno that I had Ixien hea<l 
of the diqiartment in tlm I'ratiHvaal which waH ehargetl with 
controlling AHtatie imtnigration. That in the eoume I have 
alwajw followed until the publicity birced umm me rtmdered 
It unn<*eeH»ary, ami I have found that IndiatiH, like every 
one else, an» madter to talk frimly to a man, when they find 
that he ha« nothing to conceal. 

On Novornkw 24 1 left Allahabad for the Contral Provinctw, 
rwwhod (taloutta thence on DecemlKir 16, and rejolnetl 
8ir Januw Mtwton at Luoknow on l>©cember 24, In order 
to 1 mi prwent as a vmitor at the meetingH of the 
Indian National (bngreHB anti the All Indian Monlem 
I,foaguu. 

On Dwemlwr 26 a Lucknow {)ai»er anrioimcwl that 

The anti-Indian forfua aie at work. They are organixing their 
The ROUND TABLK propagandiata are very fa««v 
iadiM and they have influence too, . . . Our countrymen ahould hear 
in mind that the enomki of Indian aapimtiona of the (Hirtia and 
OUtol Wnd mean huaineaii, and they are the reapeotable guesta at 
Qovifnment Houw. They may have to information whioh 
we oannet dream of. They are very wfcute men hiding ui they 
do, aharping {Mcj claw* with velvet paw*. Great i* the danger 
ahead. 
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Hon. M. V. < 'hiiitamuni. Editor of tho Leader, and 
Mr. iKhwar Saran, (explained to th('m the roanons for my 
coming to India, ami then withdrew, leaving me alon*' to 
lirtten to their vif'Wa. The intervi(nv h'd to a eourtoonK 
invitation, which I gladly accepted, to diaensH mattei’K 
further vvilli a nnmher of their friendw at Dr. Sapni'a houHc. 
To thin gatfiering I nun! the ctitting whhdi had rea<died me 
in the meantime, and point<>d to the difficulty in which it 
placed me. I fiad numerouK friimda. I Haiti, in the nervice, 
ami kmnv their various jKiints of view pretty well before 
1 came here. It was for that reason that, on the advice of 
Hir .lames Mi'ston, I ha<I come hert* to make the acquaintance 
of Indians and learn tlieir point of vh^w. Now in order 
to gain the friendship anil conlidimce of Indian gentlomon, 
was f to make a show of suspending my relations with 
Englishmen who were my fritmds liefore I reached India 
and would Is* when I had left it. ? 'I’hat was scarcely the 
way !o earn the friendship of Indians. Rather I preferred 
to make it known to them who my friemls and what my 
I’onnexions were, and then leave tlmm to Judge whether 
to admit me to their intimaey. Ho I told them the history 
of my emmexion with Hir .lames Meston, Mr. Marris, and 
Hir V'alentine Chirol, I told them also that I had been head 
of t.h«» department in the ITansvaal whieh was ehargetl with 
controlling Asiatie immigration. That is the course I have 
always followed until thts puhlieity Rirced uiKin me remlered 
it unnettessary, and I have found that Indians, like every 
on© ©l«t>, att» readier to talk freely to a man, when they find 
that he has nothing to eoneeal. 

On Novomber 24 1 left Allahabad for the Central Provinciw, 
reached Calcutta thonee on Doeemlwr 16, and rojoineil 
Sir James Meston at Lucknow on December 24, in order 
to Im prwont as a visitor at the mt»etingH of the 
Indian National Cottgress and the All Indian Moslem 
I,feague. 

On DtH'emlMw 2fl a Lm know jmper annmmeed that 

The anti-Indian force* are at work. They are orgaaiaing their 
eami^gn. The ROUND TABLE propagandists are very busy 
ii^Md and they have influenee too. . . . Our countrymen should bear 
in mind that the emsmiea of Indian aspiration* of the (Hirti* and 
Chirol kind mean budne**, and they aw the wsjpeotable guests at 
Government House. They may have access to information which 
wft cannot dream of. They are very astute men hiding os Hiey 
do, sharping [*io] claw* with velvet paw*. Gwat i* the danger 
ahead. 
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This was followed by another article on llu* 261 h In'inled 

BEWAEE OE THE BOUND TABLE. BEWARE OK (TKTtS, 

in which it was said : 

The heroes of the Round Table are prcitared to have their wav. 
They are sowing the seeds of wild mi.sehief. Tliev sre itreiuired 
to effect the changes at whateviT eo.si. We will prote.sf with ail our 
strength and vigour against the. over-lordship of the Cnioiiiew 
over us. But wo shall not. even at the worst provoeation, hudije an 
inch from the straight road of strict ron.Htitutionnl agitation, .thinxa 
Paramo Dharmad say our .shastras. We shall not resort to, nor shall 
we tolerate violence. We sliall not <lo anything wftieh might hurt 
even the offending man. 

On the 27th I received information which gave nu' the 
first clue to this language. Some Inrliau frirutrls infortnod 
me that a report was being spread like wihl-fire amongst 
the crowds assembled for th(^ Congress that I harl 
advocated the subjection of India to the {hthuiies at the 
cost of bloodshed, and that T had classed fmlinns witls 
Negroes. Meantime, the letter had been privately minted 
under a headline calculated to bias th(>i rtwirler in arivam’e. 
On seeing this letter itself, my friends had fountl that it 
was in fact an argument against a policv which might, 
I feared, lead to bloodshed, and against the treatnund of 
India in Imperial affairs on. the same basis as Central Africa, 
My friends believed that the letter was abtmt to Im publishml 
in the Bombay Chronicle, and presently I recoivtsd a teU'gram 
confirming this news. 

§ 14. On telling Sir James Meston and Mr. Marris what 
had happened I learned for the first time that I had faihat 
to show ]\fc. Marris the draft. I then wrote the following 
letter, which together with my letter to Mr, Kerr was im- 
mediately circulated to the leading papers throughout India : 

(lOVKRNMKNT HoUSK, 
Luf’KNOW ; 

gjjj ■ TheHMh Deamhtr 

Yesterday I learned that a private letter of mine had been 
surreptitiously obtained (I do not know how or by whom) inultipUe<i 
and distnbuted amongst a large number of people here. I now 
tromthepimlic telegrams that it has been published in whale or in 
part in tne Bombay Chronide. The matter was brought to mv notice 
C -i gentlemen attending the Congress meeting who'hatl no 
hesitation in expressing their disapproval of such conduct. They 

'• ‘ Not to kill is the highest religion.' 
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This was followed by another article on the ‘ihth headed 

BEWABB OB THE BOUND TABLE. HEWAHK OK t't ItTJ.S. 
in which it was said : 

The heroes of the Round Table are prepared to have their wav. 
They are sowing the seeds of wild mischief. TIt(>v itre prepared 
to efiect the, changes at whatever eo.st. \Ve will protest with all out 
strength and vigour against the. over-lordship of the Colonies 
over us. But wo shall not. even at. tin* wor.st provoenf iini, ImdKi' an 
inch from the straight road of strict con.stitutional ngitiition. Ahinsa 
Paramo Dharnia/ say our shastras. \Vc shall not re.Hort to, nor shall 
we tolerate violence. We shall not ilo anything which might hurt 
even the ofiending man. 

On the 27th I received informatioti whkdi gave mo the 
first clue to this language. Some ln<Uan frietids informod 
me that a report was being spread like wihldirti amongst 
the crowds assembled for thtn Congress that I had 
advocated the subjection of India to the {Adtuiies at the 
cost of bloodshed, and that T had classed Indians witls 
Negroes. Meantime, the letter had been privately nrinted 
under a headline calculated to bias th<^ reader in mlvance. 
On seeing this letter itself, my friends had fonnti that it 
was in fact an argument against a policy which might, 
I feared, lead to bloodshed, and against the treatment «if 
India in Imperial affairs on the same basis as (’ent ral Afrieu, 
My friends believed that the letter was abtmt to Im {mhlislHMl 
in the Bombay Chronicle, and presently I received a telegram 
confirming this news. 

§ 14. On telling Sir James Meston and Mr. Marris what 
had happened I learned for the first time that I had failert 
to show Ifr. Harris the draft. I then wrote the folhrwing 
letter, which together with my letter to Mr. Kerr was inr* 
mediately circulated to the leading papers throughout Imlia ; 

(JoVKRNMKNT H»n»si;, 
Lucknow ; 

• The 2Mh Becmherr IB16. 

Yesterday I learned that a privatti letter of mine hud been 
suTOptitiously obtained (I do not know how or by whom) inultipUed 
and distributed amongst a large number of people here. I now w»i- 
from the public telegrams that it has been published in whole or m 
Ohronide. The matter was brought to my notice 
by Indian gentlemen attending the Congress meeting who'hiul no 
hesitation in expressing their disapproval of such conduct. They 

'• ‘ Not to kill is the highcit religion.' 
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witrix'O mi* tliai itropoMli'ronH infi'ri'iiri'H \vi‘r<! bi'ing drawn by nicaiw 
of pbriisi'H (|uofci*ii from ftm li't.fiT witlioufc roforonco, t,o tin*, context 
in which fhcy ft|ijicarc(i. The beat answer to nuch niiHcouHtructiona 
is the full text of the letter, ami I ahall feel myself under a very great 
obligation if yon can find space to publish it in full. The lctt,i*r 
exphiiiiH itself and reipiires no justification to those, who will read 
it carefully, remeinbcring that it was written to intimates frimuls 
anil not for publication. 'I’his is sfieci finally atated in its last 
sentence. 

An account of the objects and met hods of the. Round Table 
is given in the prefaces to the two books recently published over my 
name. It is an association of men working in groups in the various 
parts of the t'oimnonvvealth engaged in studying imjierial problems 
for their own political guiilance, As (leneral Ri*erctary I have been 
engaged in colleeting and publishing materials for such study. 
The uttaehed letter is an attempt to give the. (Secretary of the 
London (Iroup, my impression, formeil after sjiending a few weeks 
in India, of the ehanu'ter magnitude, and delicacy of the work to 
be ifone here. 

With regard to the three frientis whose names are mentioned in 
mv letter, a word must be added. My earlier studies of public 
arfairs were concerned with eonditions in England and South 
Africa, countries with which I was familiar ; and the possibility 
that self government was not. an institution a|ipropriate only to 
European eommunitieH did not «a'CHpy my thoughts. It was in 
tiiscussion with the friends namml tlmi I was first js'rsuailed that 
self-government was the aim to which British policy in India must 
be lUreoLsl. They showetl me that any complete study of imperial 
problems must include India: and I am here now in ilttfcrence to 
their strong advice to come and study Irulian opinion on the s|iot. 
I naturally consu1t*Hl them in arranging niy tour in India. 

1 am. 

Yours faithfully, 

L. CURTJS. 

Mr, Mttrria wm avorsc ovon to the brief refeirenc© I mad© 
to hlmstelf in this letter. If I had consulted my ovm wiaheH 
1 should have added a statement to the effect that he had 
neyer *w>n my letter of Novemimr 13 at all. 

At the time I believed that a wide publication of the 
letter would suffice tf> contradict the erroneous rumours 
which wore current as to what I had written ; and in 
this belief I was fortified by letters I received from 
Indian friends In the Ckmgmts, thoraselvos pronounced 
Nationalists. 
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warni'il iiic timi. ]iri']umt.('r(«w infi'ri'iiccH wore drawn by inaanN 
of (iliraws from flia b't.iiT witluxtfc refarencHs to tin*, (context 

in which they appeared. The bcKt atiHwer to Hiieh iniHConHtructiona 
in tin* full ti'xt of tlie h«tt.er, and I ahall f(*(“l myaelf un<i(*r a vi'ry gn'at 
obligation if yon can find apaei4 to publinli it in full. The l(>tt,<*r 
expIaiiiH itHelf and reipiin-s no j\iHtifieation to thoae. wlut will read 
it earefnlly, ri'niembering that it was written to iutiinatt^ frii'nila 
and not for publication. 'I’biH in Hiied finally stated in its Inat 
aenti'nee. 

An aeeount of the. objeeia and inethodK of the. Bound Table 
ia givi'n in the pn-farea to the two hooka recently publialn'd over my 
name, it i« an aaaoeiation of men working in groupa in the varkiua 
parts of the t’omnwnwealth engageii in atudying imperial problems 
for thf’ir own political guitlanee. Am (leneral SeiTetary I have been 
■'Ogagi'd in eolleeting and publiahing nmti'riala for aueh study. 
Tin* attaebi'd letter ih an attemjd to give the. Heeretary of the. 
lioiKlon (Iroup, my impreHnion, formeil after apeiuling a few weeks 
in India, of the eharai'ter magnitude, and deheaey of the work to 
be doin’ here. 

With ri'garil to the tbn'e frieniis whose nami-s are mentioned in 
mv letter, a word must be added. My earlier studies of public 
affairs were eoneerned with I'onditions in England ami South 
Africa, i-ouniries with whieh I was familiar ; awl the possibility 
that self govi’rnment was not an institution appropriate only to 
European eommunitieK tlid not oi-mipy my thoughts. It was in 
discussion with the friimds named that 1 was first jawsuaded that 
self-government was the aim to whioii British policy in India must 
be direotisl. They showed me that any complete study of imperial 
problems must include India: and I am here now in doferencis to 
their strong advice to eome awl study Indian opinion on the s|iat. 
I naturally consttUtHi them in arranging my tour in India, 

1 am. 

Yours faithfully, 

L. Curtis. 

Mr, Marris wits iivorso even to the brief reference I mad© 
to himself in this letter. If I had consulted my own wishes 
I should have addtid a statement to the effect that he had 
new seen my letter of Novemlmr 18 at all. 

At the time I believed that a wide publication of the 
letter would suffioe to contradict the erroneous rumours 
which wore current as to what I had written ; and in 
thii belief I was fortified by letters I rooeived from 
Indian friends in the Congrow, themselves pronounced 
Natbnallste. 



Let mo quote from one of thone let tern ; 


I am writing thin to expriw to ymi mv |>.’r«.>nal 

of many othera that a jtrivale letter like tio<* Hhoutl he |.uhlHh*Mi 
I should like yo\i to helu-ve flint there nre « g<««i nooiv u* »h 
think it ungimtli'iimnly to tnke n.lvnntnge .d « ^e. rei ili«, ..very i 
a private letter and to puhiish it to tlie world 

It has startled me to lind that the iWA-Mige in your letter where yo 
speak of biomlshed, if Itidia is to la- Irealed m her exteriud nUaii 
as Africa, should he capable of miseonstruetum by anv man ol eilnr* 
tion. I am afraid attempts will be made to spri toi lbe« mi-M on 
struction in the (Jongreas camp and that the younger and len 
thoughtful members will Ih» misled by it, but I trust that thi« »i!l ne 
in any way deter you from carrying out the obpx t whe b ha* brough 
you to India, and sjjHKsiaUy that part of it which aim* at a« ertaimn 
the opinions of various classes of janiple. 


In justice to the Indian Nfttbiiiil (Umgrfm niid AH Indi 
Muslim League, amonpt whose meinfH'rs I hnve man 
personal friends, I am Imumf to ndtl that the eireiilalin 
of my letter at their gatherings was nt»t the work of thus 
responsible public boai«. To prove this stateiiu'iii let m 
quote from a letter written to me by one of their reeiigiiir.ei 
leaders : 


I was surprised to find that a privatn letter written by you t 
a friend was published. A* you rightly say no resjKUwible mii’uiIh 
of the Indian National Congresii had any |«,it or share in it. 


The immediate purpose to which my letter was piit i 
now a matter of common hatowledge. The exeitemen 
raised by its oiroulatlon served to clinch th© unitm lietwee 
the Hindu and Modmn oommunitie# which it was ileelr© 
to effect at Luoinow * With r^rtl to th© fiw»ns I hav 
nothing to say here. With rMftM to th® object I am gla 
to think that I have been the involuntary ea«»» of a Ijottc 
understanding between those two gimt seotiorw of th 
Indian People. As a student of history I hav® shown th 
heritage of mischief wMoh followed from attempt* marl 


in the eighteenth oentw to rule Mutid and th© America 
Colonies by fostering thefe dIvfeloM, and ©specially foUflo© 
divisions. One may not i^pree with the imtfttidlat© tti«thod 


and object of any particular movement *. hut m hma « 


■ment is legitimate In itatdf, on# may snrdi 
my twidenoy it may have to unito |b tdigioii 

liao^flSr Oompaet see rewfiatloa appswiM lo Mi |«it« 







Let mo quote from one of Ihos^e letierM : 


I am writing this toi'X|iri‘jt^ to you tuy )x’r«<iini! f«'gr«'t ii* itian iJm 
of many othera that a privati- li'll<’r thii* ahmihl h»' 

I should like you t<» believe that tlu're are a giw»l manv id on h|i 
think it ungentleiniinly to take advantage id a «.•. t< * dow .iv.-ry » 
a privati* h-tter arid to jiiihlifth it to the world 

It haa startled me to liml that the jWAnige ui your h Uer «i»>re y<i 
speak of hlomished, if India is to Iw treateil in lo r externa! afliati 
as Africa, should he rn|ttil)le of tnimnnst ruetuin by any man of edne, 
tion. I am afraid atttunjits will be n<a<ie i«t spri ad Ibei noHioi 
structlon in the (longress eainp and that the younger and le« 
thoughtful members will Iw misled by it, hut I trust that lUi« »dl tu 


in any way deter you from carrying out the obieet wbieb ba« brongli 
you to India, and s|K»ially that part of it wliii li nims at a«< ertauun 
the ojiinions of vanous classes of jHHijile, 


In justice to the Indian National ('i»ngro»«s nml All lodi 
Muslim Lieague, amongst whose meinlH'm t have nmo 
personal friends, I am Iwund to adtl that the eireolaiio 


of my letter at their gatherings was not the work of iIh*s 
responsible public bodies. To prove this statement hd m 


responsible public bodies. To prove this statement hd m 
quote from a letter written to me by one of their reeo«nir.e 
leaders : 


I was surprised to find that a private letter written by you 
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iiiui HociiU diviHiouN of India. It is in the na.<\ire of d<‘spotisms 
(o fostei' stii'li divisions, and a frec! system of ffovm’iiment 
which seeks (o hnil<I on su<di (juitik.sands will surely eoino 
t<t grief. Ami this do(;trine has been taught me not nu'rely 
l>y history but by ev<*ry thoughtful <drieial I have nu»t in 
litis <'<tun(rv. How tiiffert'nt the situation would be if every 
edticiUed Indian and Englishman here eoidd learn to know' 
tiiore of eaclt other's motives and minds. 

'I'o ret, urn to my hdtt'r, I will ask you to glanee at ti nobt 
reeeivt'd by t he ov('rs<>a mail as I write. It is from an English 
frit'ud who has just heard of this controversy and he says : 

1 luivi* remi the letter t.wiee nail it iipjtears to me that then' is 
iiothitig ill it that all the world might not, know. Aft,er all you don't 
want to eofieeui the fuel. that. Meston, Marris, and ('hind are friends 
of yoiirs and that vmi have eonsultecl them fully as to ymir plan of 
eaninaign, whieh seemed to me an exeellent one for finding out the 
truth. In any ease you eouhln't have eoiieealed your friendships 
even if you ha<l wanted to whieh you wouldn't. Tin' longer I liv<> 
till’ more eonvineed 1 heeoine that, the only sound plan is to I’oiieeal 
nothing, 1 think you did ipute right to puhlish your letter, and it 
seeitis to me you have notliing to regret. No luuu'st man can iinil 
fault with it. 

I Ifl. If a tmin lias uu snurots to koop about himsolf the 
ouhlkiation of his privato iottors <ir cotivorsatitm will soldom 
inirt him. But tho {Uiiiit 1 want you to oonsider is this. 
It may inflbt a lasting injury on publki intorosts. iStHtrony 
is on« thing and privacy anothor, and tlm rnspoct dno to 
jirivaoy is iivun more vital to frwsdom in publks affairs than 
m family lifo. (Itanoo at tlui proctidurc of the Indian 
Natiotial Ckingrtws and you will son this at onco. Tho business 
Huhmitksl to the ( ’ongrws is first oarofnUy projiared in the 
Hnhjects Ckimmittoo, which sits in privato. Tho reason 
is that tlm simktwmon of various sections may express their 
views to each other and yet bo free to ohatige them. They 
do this with tho pro{K»r and legitimate end in view of 
arriving at a |K>Iiay to which all can agree before submitting 
It to the (kmgrwB. Now suppose that one of these speeches 
Itt the Subjoots (k)mmitteo was overheard, or some private 
letter between two loadw* was seized and then published 
in England to bo read by people who soaroely know what 
the (Engross is, what vast misundcffstandings might be 
created, wid how ewlly a charge of oonapiraoy oould be 
raised! One privato utteranise or letter tom from its 
surroundtep can be used to create fake impressions which 
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iiiui rtdcial (liviHiouH ()f India. It i.n in tho natnn^ of dcsspotiHins 
(i) istii'li divinioiiH, and a fn-n HyHtnm of ffovxn'nimnit 

whii’h Hook.s to hnihl on mndk (jni(d<sandH will Huroly conio 
to fii’ii'f. And tluM do(drino luiH h(><*n tanfj;ht ino not. nicroly 
by In, story l>nt hy (>v<>ry ihougliiftd oOicial 1 havo m<»t in 
tliih <'oun(i'y. How difforont tlni nitnat ion would In-, if overy 
cdncattHl Indian and EngliHliinan h<^r« coidd learn to know 
tnore of eaeli other's motives and minds. 

'I’o n'tnrn to my letter, 1 will ask you to glance at a not(^ 
ns'cived hy t Im oversea mail as 1 write. It is from an English 
frituid who has just Insird of this controversy and he says : 

I have remi the letter t.wiee imd it appears to ni(> that, then' is 
nothing in it that all the world might not know. After all you don't 
want to eoneeui the filet, that. Meston, Marris, and (‘hind are friends 
of yours and liiat you have eoimulted them fully as to your plan of 
eampitign, whieh si'emed to me uu eseellent one for fiiuling out the 
truth. In any ease you eouldn't have eoneealed your friendships 
ev«‘n if you ha<! wanted l.o whieh you wouldn't. The loiiger I liv<> 
tlie more roiivineed I heroine that, the only sound plan is to coiieeal 
nothing. I think you did unite right to publish your letter, and it 
seems to me you have nothing to regret. No honest man can iind 
fault with it. 


8 lA, If tt man has no Kccr<ds to keep ahont himself the 
nnnlication of his private lettiws <ir cmiverHation will seldom 
hurt him. But the point I want you to consider is this. 
It may inflict a lasting injury ott ptiblie inttsrestH. iSoerecy 
is one thing and privacy another, and the rospw.t tine to 
jirivacy is even more vital to fretsdom iti puhlits affairs than 
m family life. (Banco at the procedure of tho Indian 
National tJongrtvss and you will soo this at onco. Tho business 
submitksl to thoPongrws is first oarofully prepared in the 
Hubjects (kimmittoo, which sits in private. Tho reason 
is that the stKjktwmon of various sections may express their 
views to each other and yet I*o free to change thorn, Tlnoy 
do this with tho projHjr and legitimate end in view of 
arriving at a jKdioy to which all can agree before submitting 
it to the (jungrws. Now suppose that one of these speeches 
in the SuijJoots (lommlttea was overheard, or some private 
letter betwtion two ieadowi was »ei»ed and then published 
in Ittgland to be read by people who soareely know what 
the Ctongwws is, what vast miiund«»tanding8 might be 
created, and how easily a ohargo of oonspiraoy could be 
raised ! One private utteranoe or letter tom from its 
surroundinp can be used to create false impressions which 
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inflict grave injury on the public at large, not merely in 
India but in England as well. For are we not all members 

of one body ? ' 

The privacy observed by the Bound Table groups in 
their studies is based upon reasons somewhat different, but 
equally good. The object of the system is that men may 
tMnk out their views (each for himself) before they declare 
and act upon them. In order to do that they must.be able 
to write down their opinions for discussion with each other. 
I do this myself, and submit my views to my colleagues 
for the very reason that I am not sure of those views. The 
moment that I have a body of views of which I am sure, 
I publish them with the facts and the reasons upon which 
they are based. Clearly it is a greater evil to the public than 
to myself if private papers containing views of which I am not 
yet certain are seized upon and published, not merely as my 
views, but as those of the whole organization. Privacy is 
essential to political study until the results of the study 
are complete. When the student has published those results 
he is entitled to be judged by what he has published and 
by nothing else. It is not, however, a question of private 
rights. To deny this privacy to students of public affairs is 
to stifle the breath of freedom itself — ^to undermine the 
foundations upon which alone real liberty can be raised. 

I will ask you to consider one special difficulty with which 
such work as mine is attended in India. To begin with the 
language in which Englishmen and educated Indians 
exchange their ideas is to Indians a foreign tongue. I think 
that both should keep this fact in mind more carefully than 
they do. An Indian gentleman of great ability, with whom 
I conversed freely in English, courteously pointed to certain 
passages in my books which had filled him with indignation. 
I had no difficulty in showing him that he had read these 
passages to mean the exact opposite of that which they 
actually meant. He had missed points of syntax vital 
to the sense, just as I m;^elf miss them when I read French. 
But when such impressions get firmly fixed in the minds 
a number of young men, whose Imowledge of English 
fe no better perhaps than mine of French, they are very 
difficult to correct. Only the other day I heard from a friend, 
of a ytHHig Indian who insisted that in my letter I had urged 
tfe Buhjlection of India to the Colonies at the cost of blood- 
sne<L friend referred him to my letter, but having 
re-read it 1» declined to change his opinion. I believe his 
case s that, of a vast number of young Indians. It is 
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inflict grave injury on the public at large, not merely in 
India but in England as well. For are we not all members 

*^^The urfracy observed by the Round Table groups in 
their studies is based upon reasons somewhat different, but 
equally good. The object of the system is that men may 
think out their views (each for himself) before they declare 
and act upon them. In order to do that they must be able 
to write down their opiuions for discussion with each other. 

I do this myself, and submit my views to my colleagues 
for the very reason that I am not sure of those views. The 
moment that I have a body of views of which I am sure, 
I publish them with the facts and the reasons upon which 
they are based. Clearly it is a greater evil to the public than 
to myself if private papers containing views of which I am not 
yet certain are seized upon and published, not merely as my 
views, but as those of the whole organization. Privacy is 
essential to political study until the results of the study 
are complete. When the student has published those results 
he is entitled to be judged by what he has published and 
by nothing else. It is not, however, a question of private 
rights. To deny this privacy to students of public affairs is 
to stifle the breath of freedom itself — ^to undermine the 
foundations upon which alone real liberty can be raised. 

I will ask you to consider one special diflficrdty with which 
such work as mine is attended in India. To begin with the 
language in which Englishmen and educated Indians 
exchange their ideas is to Indians a foreign tongue. I think 
that both should keep this fact in mind more carefully than 
they do. An Indian gentleman of great abihty, with whom 
I conversed freely in English, courteously pointed to certain 
passages in my books which had filled him with indignation. 
I had no difficulty in showing him that he had read these 
passages to mean the exact opposite of that which they 
actually meant. He had missed points of syntax vital 
to the sense, just as I myself miss them when I read French. 
But when such impressions get firmly fixed in the minds 
rf a number of young men, whose Imowledge of English 
is no better perhaps than mine of French, they are very 
dffiSoult to correct; Only the other day I heard from a friend, 
oi a yen^ fedian who insisted that in my letter I had urged 
the sfibjectton of India to the Colonies at the cost of blood- 
sheds My Mend referred him to my letter, but having 
re-read it he declined to change his opinion. I believe his 
ease is that of a vast number of young Indians. It is 
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(lillirult. in(l(-p(J, 1(! cori'iH-t fHiK(i inipn^HKioiiK of a <lo<!Uiii<Mit 
written in a foreign longiu' wliieh have. once. Kiink into thi'.ir 
niind.s. i would urge tludr e!<l<u’s to w'<‘igh this fact. Ixiforo 
they ligidly eiH'iite sueii iiiipressioim. 

§ It!. As 1 said at t lu> oixuiing of this letter, the charge of 
eonspiracy iirought against the Rouml Tahir, and inystdf 
eouhl not have lieen Iirought in the (dher parts of tlie 
Britisli < 'ommomvealt h wliere t iie facts set out in t his 
narrative were already known. For tlu^ geiuu'al ignorance 
of t !ieM(« faets here 1 do not thiid\ tfiat any one is to blanut. 
if for the fast four or five years fiouiid 'i’ahle groujis, 
scattered through hulia, liad been at work studying the 
jiosition itf India in the (tonnnonweaitli, I seaiaudy think 
that this indictment could liave iteeii <lravvn. Th<> methods 
and idijeets of the system would fiave laam too well known. 
As it WHS, but a single group had <'ome into being, and t hat 
but lately. 1 have often been aski'd both in Fnglaml, the 
IhunijdoiiH, and here, why I had never liefore eonu- to India 
to organi'/.e groups. The answer is simple.. In this iiujuiry 
we fiave lieen working to kei'p paeii with events widen 
moved too fust for us, ami I have not ha<l eiiougli yi'ars in 
my life to he in all the plaei'S tiiat 1 eould wish to iiave 
visited, 'i’his task, like so many others, is too great fer the 
powers of any man, eiTtaiidy for mine. M«m can only do 
the best they can in the lime they havtu trusting each other 
to forgive tfieir most imperfect results. But I had not 
lieen in Imlia a month liefore I came to the comdusion that 
liere, if anywfiere. was nee<l fiir the rmThods of impiiry 
whieli the Homul Tnhle. provides. At Allaiialiad, at (laleutta, 
and eisewhere, t saw a great many Indians <if all shades of 
ojtiiiion, ami discussed the position of India in the Empire. 
Nearly all of them said ‘ Why eannet all tliese matters bo 
discussed with us like this ? ’ Ami I f<iund a munber of 
oftieials who felt tlm same. There were others, however, 
who tmik the op|Kjsite view. They thought that, if officials 
and Indians galliered Hoeially in their own houses to discuss 
even the relatiims of India to the rest of the Empire, their 
opinions and intentitms might Iw quoted and misroprosontod, 
©von though no misroprosentt^tion was meant, and <m be- 
coming widely known might rtwult in some such exoitomont 
as has actually occurred. Kx|Mirience has nrovod the reality 
<»f thcwe dangers, anti yet, ui the face of all that lias hapiHmoa, 
my opinion remains unolmngod. Those dangers are largely 
tUio to the mutual suspbion which prevails between educated 
indiatts and ofibbls. 
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(lillirult. in(i(-p(J, to corri'ct. inipn^sKioiis of a <lo<;ui!i(nit 
written in a foreign toiiKUt' wiiieh liave. once, Hunk into tlu'ir 
minds. I would ur).;e tludr <‘!<l<u’.s to w'<'igli this fact Ixifore 
they ligidly ciH'iite, such im[)i'es.sio!iH. 

§ It!. As I said at t he ((pening of this letter, tin* cliarge of 
eonsj)irii.cy hmught against tile RoxhiI Table and myself 
could not iiave h<‘en brought in the (dher parts of the. 
British ( oinmoii wealth where the facts set out in tins 
narrative were alnaniy known. For thc^ geiuu'al ignorance 
of these facts here I <Io not think tliat any one is to blame. 
If for till- last four or live yews Round 'I’able groups, 
seatteri-d through India, ha<i been at work studying the 
Iiosition of India in the <tommoiiwt!alth, I scarcely think 
that this indictment c<iuld have been drawn. 'I'lie methods 
and objects of the system wotdil have been too wcdl known. 
As it was, but a single group had conic into Ixung, and that, 
hut lately, I have often lieen aski'd both in Knglaml, the 
Dominions, and hert>, why 1 had never hefon< eom<* to India 
to organi/.e groups. TIn! answer is simple. In tliis itupury 
we have lu'eii woiduiig to keep pare with evmils which 
moved too fast for ns, and I have not had enough years in 
my life to lie in all the phw'i'S tliat 1 eonld wish to have 
visited. 'I’liis task, like so many others, is too great for the 
powers of any man, certainly for mine. Men can only do 
the liest they eiin in tlie time they have, trusting eaeli other 
to fui'give their most imperfect results. But I hail not 
been in Imtia a month before I eame to the (umehision that 
hme, if anywhi're, was need for the methods of inquiry 
wltieh the ihuttiU Tuhh. pnividw, At Allahabad, at (Calcutta, 
and elsewhere, I saw a great many Indians of all sliades <if 
ojtinion, ami diseiissed the position of India in the Empire. 
Nearly all of them said ' Why cannot all these matters bo 
diseiissed with us like this ? ’ And I fourul a uutnher of 
oftieials who felt the same. Tlsero were others, however, 
who totik the opposite view. They thought that, if oflieials 
and Indians gathered socially in their own houses to diseuss 
even the relations of India to the rest of the Empire, their 
opinions and intentions might be quotwl and misrepresent ot I, 
even though no misrepriwentation was meant, and on be- 
oomlng widely known ought result in some such exoiternont 
as has actually ocourred. Experience has proved tlm reality 
<»f thcwe dangers, anti yet, in the face of all that has Iiapiienoa, 
my opinion remains unohangod. Those dangers aro largely 
tUio to the mutual suspicion which prevails between educated 
Indians and oflieials. 
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A LETTER TO THE PKOFEE OF INDIA II 

There is more in common bctw<!cn scnne of my Indian 
and official friends than they realize, ami nimdi of t he nuit nni 
distrust would va-iiish if tiu^y fornu'<i th<^ luvhit td friondly 
discussion with each otlud’. Imlia is full of <'l!astnH whieli 
divide one class from another, but I think < lu* most danjiertms 
of all chasms is that whudi divkles officials of iny own race 
from educated Indians as a class. 1 <lo not say that tlier*' 
are no educated Indians on intimate terms with offi<-ials. 
Thank God there are. India would be in a parlons pliMlit 
if there were not. But 1 do say that stieh friendships are 
too rare. When I add that officials ami edm-ated Indians 
stand opposed like two political narties, I am only pointing 
to acknowledged facts. From the nature «d tlunr r«'lativ<^ 
positions, this must be so to some extent. It was so iti t lm 
Transvaal before responsible government. Btit tlnwe the 
Dutch and ourselves were of one religion awl elosely akin. 
Deep as our differences were wo mixed in a way which has 
never been found possible in India. Where chasms are 
fixed by facts wo can never hope to removii them entirely. 
We cannot fill in the gulfs which divide raeos. creeds, or 
even classes from each other. But wo can throw bridges 
across them, and we leave such chasms unhriilgiul at our 
peril. Here I felt was a work to which the /hitml Tahtr 
was naturally fitted and might contribute in a sjnall way. 
So I hit on the idea of getting Englishmen with no official 
position to bring Indians and officials together to atutly the 
future relations of India to England, and the other mrts 
of the British Commonwealth. This, I felt, was a surdect 
which lies a little beyond the immediate problems of IncUan 
Government. The idea was that they should Ij^in by 
discussing together the two books on the subject 1 had 
published in order that later on they might work on the next 
one which was still in the making. My Intention was Ut 
draft the chapters of the volume on India, and aubmit them 
to these groups. To me it would have bwn the greatwt 
advantage to have had their oritictama. The opinions 
expressed by Indians and offloiak would certainly have 
differed in many respects, but aJter a long experience of 
these methods, I am satisfied that the oritlolums of men 
who differ is never so valuable as whm they have first 
discussed them tc^ether before writing them down. When 
people have talked things over,. a host of misundendancltop 
vajMh, tme>xpecl^ points of agreement bMin to appear, 
^d the reai points of difference are definw and broi^ht 
into true propc»rtkm. It is only by this eoaouision of minds 
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There is more in common Fwtwtjcn nonic f>f my Fmiian 
and official friends than they realize, and much <tf t he unit mil 
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divide one class from another, i)tit I think < 1 h> most dangerous 
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are no educated Indians on intimate terms with officials. 
Thank God there are. India would he in a parlous jilight 
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too rare. When I add that officials ami educated Indians 
stand opposed like two political parties, I am only pointing 
to acknowledged facts. From trie nature of their relative 
positions, this must be so to some extent. It. was so in the 
Transvaal before responsible government. Hnt then' the 
Dutch and ourselves were of one religion ami closely akin. 
Deep as our differences were we mixed in a way winch has 
never been found possible in India. Where chasms are 
fixed by facts we can never hope to remove tliom I'ntirely. 
We cannot fill in the gulfs which divide races, creeds, or 
even classes from each other. But wo can throw bridges 
across them, and we leave such chasms unbriilged at our 
peril. Here I felt was a work to which the Bound Tahtr 
was na.turally fitted and might contribute in a small way. 
So I hit on the idea of getting Englishmen with no ofHei'al 
position to bring Indians and officials together to atudy the 
future relations of India to England, and the other p*rts 
of the British Commonwealth. This, I felt, was a suhieet 
which lies a little beyond the immediate problems of Imitan 
Government. The idea was that they should ta^ln by 
discussing together the two books on the subject 1 hail 
published in order that later on they might work on the next 
one which was still in the making. My intention was to 
draft the chapters of the volume on India, and submit them 
to these groups. To me it would have been the gw»t«t 
advantage to have had their oriticisma. The opinions 
expressed by Indians and officials would oertainly have 
^ered m many respects, but after a long ©xperieiiee of 
tl^e :^thods, I am satisfied that the orUiolsafta of men 
who differ IS never so valuable as whw they have first 
disOTtss^ them^ together before writing them down. When 
people have talked things over,, a host of misundepstandingn 
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wliicli (lilTcr t iial th(^ grain of opinion can he. winnowtsi from 
ilio chaiT. 

And a more impoiianl. change in aino produced when 
the r<>al niat.t<'r in <HHpuie haH been Hift<«I oui ; for num 
find t hat they have learned to bear with each otln^r's opinicniK 
in f h(> proc(>HH. 'I’liere in mt n^aKon why an honent diffenuiee 
of o|tinion Mhonid angi'i- men with eacJi other, and yet we 
are alwaya doing that nnreaKonable thing. My beat friend 
onc<^ tohi ?!U'. that I am moat intolerant of p<H)ple who <Iiffcr 
from my oniniona. He waa never ao much my friend aa 
when he tfud me thia home truth, and, if you think of it, 
thia habit of ge.t ting angry with people bi'cauae they <iilTer 
ia one of the great twt bara to aelf-governnnmit tlusre ia, >St>if- 
government depeiida ao much on our power of diaeuaaing 
thinga calmly toget tnw, of underatamling pointa of view from 
which we <liflfer, and also in ladieving that they are hehl aa 
hoiU'Htly aa our own. 1 aoimstiimw ftud that a aoedoty 
entirtdy <’ompoMed of people like me miglit not b(! able to 
govern itaelf. 1 have alwaya found, how(iver, that the 
memhera of tlm liound Tabl<< groupa teiul to beccmie mt>re 
tolerant of each i»th«*r'a opiniona. They are brought together 
hecattae they differ, and in diaeuaaing thoir differtmeea tht(y 
come to nnderatand and think better of each other. It ia 
goo<i t{> think that moat of the ill will in the world ia duo to 
our knowing each otlww ao little. 

Anti ao I quietly proeeetled with thia atibeme for foujiding 
a few liound Table groujia, undeterred by the demanda 
made in aome of the papera that Oovornment ahoukl forbid 
ita aervanta to have anything tt) do with auch bodiea. In 
Bombay, (Jaloutta, Madraa, and olaowhere, independent 
Kngliahmen wore found to undertake the work. They agreed 
to ooUotjfc Indiana and offieiala in their own homea to study 
this problem, the greatest problem I venture to say which 
has ever oonfronteu ^non, the question how racc»s aa clifforont 
twt the world contains, are to live togetlior^ and manage 
their own affaii* in a CJommonwealth which includes more 
than a quarter of the human race. The vision of Indians 
hmoluded in this fdlloa^hip of students united by itothing 
but a common resolve to discover and discharge their duty 
as oitkans, each for himself, was wtuaily in sight. Then 
suddenly the agitation achieve<l its ona and the vision 
failed. 

In happier times when men look back on these ©vents 
and thWk them over with calmer minds, I wondc^r what they 
will say. I wonebr whether they wUi think that India was 
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which (lilTcr t hat tlic grain of opinion can Ik! winnowisl from 
tho <-halT. 

And a nmro iitiportaid. change ih uIho produced whon 
the n^al inat.t<'r in <HHpnic ban been Hift<«I out.; for men 
find that they have leariXMl to bear with each otlun-'K opiniotw 
in tile proe(>HH. 'I’here iH no reason why an honest, diffennum 
of ofunion should anger men with each other, and yet we 
M’ii always doing that unreasonable thing. My best frieiul 
one<' told me t hat 1 am most intolerant of pcsople who <lifTor 
from my opinions. He was never so much my friend as 
wlnm he told me this home truth, and, if you think of it, 
this habit of gid ting angry with people bi'causo they differ 
is on<» of tint grtiatttst bars to self-government thtu’o is. iSelf- 
government (iepends so much on otir power of <iiHc.usHing 
things <>almly toget Inw, of understamling points <jf view from 
which we <lifTer, and also in Isdieving tliat they are lufhl as 
honestly as our own. I sonuditmw ftud that a socuety 
entirely <'ompoMed of people like me might not he able to 
g{tvern itself. I have always found, how(iver, that tho 
metjdiers of tlm Hound 'I’al>h» grouns tend to heimnu'i moni 
tolerant of eaeh other's opinions. Tney are hnuight together 
lawauso they differ, ami in tUseussing their differences tlmy 
cmne to understand and think better of eae-h other. It is 
gjMHi t«> tliink that most of the ill will in tho world is due to 
our krw>wing each other so little. 

Atul HO I quietly proceeded with this H(!heme for founding 
a few Itound Table groups, undeterred by the dernamls 
made in some of tho pajmrs that Oovornment should forbid 
its servants to have anything to do with such bodies. In 
Bombay, (Jaloutta, Madras, and elsewhere, independent 
Englishmen were found to undertake tho work. They agreetl 
to eoUcKsb {ndians and olfioials in their own homes to study 
this problem, tho gren.test problem 1 venture to say which 
has ever oonfronteu imn, the question how races as difforont 
as the world oontaitw, are to live together and manage 
their own affairs in a Commonwealth which includes more 
than a quarter of the human race. The vision of Indians 
included in thta Mlowship of students united by nothing 
but a common resolve to dkoovor and discharge their duty 
at oitmms, each for himself, was actually in sight. Then 
suddenly the agitetbn achieved its end and the vision 
failed. 

In happier tlmw when men look back on these events 
and thWk them ov€» with calmer minds, 1 wonder what they 
will say. I wonder whether they vwll think that India wiws 
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b 38 t served by those who conceived lids projet-t or by tiin>e 
who misunderstood it, nmdc India inisniiderslarjd il and sn 
brought it to naught. 

§ 17. Let us now turn from the Roumi table ^mups to 
the quarterly review from wlii<-.h for convenience sake fhoHe 
informal bodies of students borrowed their name. Personally 
I have never written a word in it. Its imtire management 
has lain in the hands of my <'olh'agne. .Mr. Kerr. Thou«h 
exclusively devoted to the study of <‘ontemporary polities, 
it is scrupulously detached from any party. It largely 
consists of articles on the various conniuttdf ies of the 
Empire contributed by Round Table students m each. 
The writer alone is responsible for his own articles ; but it 
is the rule that ho shouhl discuss his first ilraft with hi.- 
group and then revise it before sending it to tim Editor, 
This, of course, applies to the Dominions where group.- 
were in existence. Bach issue of the joiirtiai contains a not ice 
specifying the name of one secretary in each count rv, to 
whom those desiring information about t h«' lUmtul Tithh 
might apply. In the case of India, several such jH<npU' 
have been named. These facts in themselves In’iie aiiy 
charge of conspiracy in the matter. 

In the speech which opened the imlian National (’oiigress 
at Lucknow, I was naturally pleased to hear some remarks 
on India in the Round Table quoted with approval. Now, 
for no other reason than that my letter was adiiressi't! to 
him, the Editor, Mr. Kerr, is attacked along witfi myself, 
as one of the enemies of India. Homo Indian {urjs’rs an* 
viewing with suspicion and alarm his recent apjauntmeiit 
to the Prime Minister’s Staff, 

Is it really in the true interests of India that names should 
be added to the list of her recognixed enemies so frerdy f 
I do not know the man within whose fiower it lies to make 
Mr. Kerr an enemy of India. He is known to some of your 
leaders and I challenge their verdict. Must you rwUy 
decline to recognize as friends Englishmen who believe in 
the goal to which you aspire, and do their bwt to make 
others believe in it too ? Must you treat them fs enemies, 
unless they are prepared to say that the goal can be reached 
in just the manner and at just the pace which your loaders 
desire ? Consider the effect on those who do not apprecuate 
your aims, when they see one who do«i, who is, porfmjsi, 
regarded as dangerously advanoed, singled out for attack 
by the Indian Press. I am not thinking of myself, nor of 
my official Mends, But I do say that a people elgowhere 
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b 3 st served by those who conceived this project nr !>y tiioM' 
who misunderstood it, mudc India inisniiflerstarjd it and .so 
brought it to naught. 

§ 17. Let us now turn from the Roumi Table groups to 
the quarterly review from wlu<di for convenience sake these 
informal bodies of Ktudcnts horrow<'<l their name. Pefsonaliy 
I have never written a word in it. Its entiri'^ mafiageinent 
has lain in the hands of my eolleague. Mr. Kerr. Thoiigh 
exclusively devoted to the study of <*ontemporary polities, 
it is scrupulously detached from any fiarty. It largely 
consists of articles on the various communities of the 
Empire contributed by Hound Tabh' studetds in each. 
The writer alone is responsible for his own articles ; hut it 
is the rule that ho should discuss his first draft with hts 
group and then revise it before seuditig it to the Editor, 
This, of course, applies to the Dominions where gt'oU[vH 
were in existence. Each issue of the Joiirtiai (smtains a noi ice 
specifying the name of one secretary in each count rv, to 
whom those desiring information about the Htuttnl H’ttUh 
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have been named. These facts in thmnselves Is-iii* any 
charge of conspiracy in the matter. 
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at Lucknow, I was naturally pleased to hear some remarks 
on India in the Round Table quoted with approval. Now , 
for no other reason than that my letter was addresseil to 
him, the Editor, Mr. Kerr, is attacked along with myself, 
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to the Prime Minister’s Staff. 
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I do not know the man within whose |»wer it lies to make 
Mr. Kerr an enemy of India. He is known to some of your 
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ih'H' III .Hi'c Mr, Ki-rr immi'd iis oih' of tho inon whom Imliaiis 
rcronnizf'ii Ji I roiiclirroiis for. Ilu'y would ruf) tiu'ir <‘V('s 
iniii wondiT « hut strat)^i> illuHioii had sciziui th'iH (!ouutry. 

Htil I ho {iiischicf doi'H not <>tid thon*. iSunpicioiis liko 
IlioNo rlioko lilt' rhiMunds hy whii'h tf»> iwpirat ionn of India 
run 1*1’ tniidi' to fn* nndot'Htood olKinvlMn'c. Ijot, nio (juoto 
from n lot ter writ ton hy Mr, Korrtofmoof Iuk (■orr(‘Hp!)nd<'nf s 
horo. It ropy of \Oui-h ho Mont to me for my information and 
ufnoh I hnvo iinfhority to uw. 

I floiik tt>' Miijjht fo iiiivi- aiiiillii'r urfirlo (II! Indiu f Itia wintor, or at. 
(oiv mn- lull Inl-T iIkoi thi' Spriny, Krmit tho mit.Midi* |u)int- of virvv, 
wltrtf IK yinny jiiti|i|i' liori' loid in tin* DomiiiioiiH Honii' iiloii 

Ilf till' i.fli rt Ilf till- Witr III! tnihioi hfi- niiii iijiitiinn. Hot ttn’ro in ono 
iiii|>iirniiti juitii! ttliirh I Mhiiuld like to moo ynii niakr with all tho 
fiirio Hi viinr riiniiiiHnd, loid that in the inijiorativo noooMMity that 

j |ih' oi liri'nl Hritiui! mid ilio DoiiiiiiioiiM «li<i«ld ri'idizo that, India 

0* yooiK In put fiifwHfd, iiiid riyhtly put forward, two dotnundH aftor 
the War, mid flint itiov luuHt j-ivr oarnoHi and Hyinpnt.liidif conMidorio 
iitiii 111 (ii.Ko dommidit wifimui dohty. I don't think you nood yo 
mil) di'iml ntiiiid tin* nafiiri' of tho iion»»inl« iuiIohm you fool iiioliuod 
III till MO. I flunk if will ho Mullioiont to nay that tho lirat Ih for 
a fiirfhor nii'p louardn »olf yovomniont in India, and tho Moooiid that 
ftio tntaroiilK and viow* of India aliould ho roproMontod dirootly wIhui 
tho fill tiro of fit,' Kinpiro and ttn polioy in undor ooimidoration. 

I lliink tho yroatoat danyor in tlio futuro in that tlio Indiiui 
domand« will ho piiahi'd on ono aido on tho ground that it. ta inijiimHibU' 
to fiiko ihoiii into otutMiilorafion for Momo youra owing to tho proaauro 
of htiaiiioa* iiiiinortod with tho liijuidation of tho War in Kuropo. 
If wo aro to iivotd flio diuigor from dolay of thia kind it ia vary 
iiHiairlanl, f thiuk, that tho tinanit TuUf, whioh !ma vory greatly 
inoroaaod ita iiiftui<noo ainoo tho War hognn, ahould make thinking 
men roaliao that whatovor thoy may think ahout tin* proper tuiawer. 
to make to tho fitdian tlomund, they muat ho jiroparod to make aome 
anawor, and to make it without delay, without, that ia, aubordinating 
India*# obiim to tiiio' and attention to thoao of thia oountry. 

I don’t know that thia letter ia very elear. We want an article in 
the Hmmtt FoWe on Inifia and I auggeat to you that the main eonehi- 
aion whioh the reader ahould draw from it ahould be that the 
reafKinaibitUy reata uiam him of aeeing that the Indian demamla are 
aympatlielioally handlwl without delay after the War. 

Thia luttor hi* followed up hy iinuthor to mwolf, in whioh 
hit aiiggoata thftt ih*< Indian article should alwaya bti Htth- 
ndttitl for urttk’kin btifow diaftatoh to aomo 

Imtian who ia in Inurh with the m«an current* of Indian thought, 
Hiai (he adda) hia eritieiam of the draft and hi* auggeationa m to the 
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Wfii" In Mr, Ki-rr namrtl ns tmv of tiin mm wiiom huliaiis 
riTnyuiznii n^ n f rnnc-hcrfnis fn('. Ou'y wouFl nih tlu'ir eyes 
null wnmlrf w lint Htwiii;!' illii.Hidii liad sciznd this (unmtry. 

Hut t h(' {iiischicf dni's not i-tui thm*. Huspickins liko 
flii'Ni’ chnki’ tht> rluiiuu'is liy whit'h t}»^ aspirations of India 
can he niuilc to he understood «*lsewh<’r<'. lad, nie (piotc 
from a letter written hy Mr. Kerr tonne of his eorres[H)nd<'ntK 
hi'ie, a copy of which he sent to me for my information and 
which I have ant hority to use, 

I tloiil. wi' Mii)(ht to luive niiotliiT urtirle on India this winti'r, or at. 
am rai<’ not ttian the Spring, Ffinn the outside point of view, 
what loatier.H m jjivinu people here mid in the Hominioim some idea 
of the eflri I of tile War nil Indian life and opinion. But tliere is one 
iii!(«trlaitl piiint wlinli I .should like to see you make with all the 
fiirie aJ vonr eoniiuand. and that is the imperative neeessity that 
people 111 iJreat Hrilaiii and the Itoiniiiions slioiihl realize that India 
Is Koinsj to pul fitfwartl, and rightly put forward, twiMleniundH after 
the War, and thill tliev must Kive earnest and sympatheti!’ coimideni' 
tion to tJo'se ih-mainls without diday. I don’t think you lu-ed j^o 
into detail ahoiit tin- nature <4 the demands iinh-ss you feel iindiiieil 
III do so. 1 fionk It will hi' sullieieiit to sHV that tlu' lirst is for 
a flirt lier step towards self Koveriiiiieiit in India, and Iheseeaml that 
the iitteresis and views of iiulta shouhl he repri'sentisl directly when 
the future of the Kiiipire and its poliey is umler eoimideration. 

I think the jjreiilest diMi)ier in the future is that the Indhui 
deiuamU will he pushed oil one side till the ground that it is itii possible 
to take ihi'iii intti ruiisideratioii for stitiie years owing to the pressure 
of htisiness ronnertetl with the liiptidatiou of the W'lir in Kurope. 
If w-e ate to avoid the danger from delay of this kind it is very 
iiniairlaal, f think, that tlie Hminil TuUf, whielt has very greatly 
iuefi'iisisl its infliii'iiee since the War hegaii, shouhl make thinking 
men realise that whnlever they may think alnuit the proiier answer, 
to make to the liidian ilematiil, they must be prepared to make some 
answer, and to make it without delay, without, that is, subordinating 
India's claim to time and attention to those of this eountry. 

I don’t know that Ibis letter is very clear. We want an article in 
the liimmi TMf on Intlia and 1 suggest to you that the main conclu- 
sion wliieli the reader should draw from it should be that the 
resfKitisihiUty resUi utam him of iM«eing that the Imlian demands are 
sympalhelieally handhsl without delay after the War. 

This loiter ho followotl tip hy another to myaolf, in which 
ho siiggiuits that tho Indian articUi ahouid, alwaya bt^ suit- 
initlotl for oriticbm lutforn flis{>atfih to some 

(nttian who is in Imieh with the malti currents of Indian thought, 
«i«l (he adds) his iTitieism of the draft and his suggtwtions as to the 
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matters of importance wHcIl ought to be recorded would be valuable. 

I don’t imagine you will find it easy to do this, but I don’t think 
there is anythiug which you can do in India which would bear richer 
fruit than that you should arrange that the Bound Table should 
contain a quarterly review sympathetic yet impartial, and well 
informed, of what has been going on in India in the preceding three 
months. 

These are the real views of a man against whom a warning 
has since been issued in the Indian Press as being implicated 
in a widespread conspiracy to frustrate the hopes of educated 
Indians. 

With the views expressed in these letters from Mr. Kerr 
I entirely agree. It was partly with that object in view 
that I set to work to establish Round Table groups including 
Indians and officials in the various provincial centres. I was 
trying to arrange that in future articles written in India 
should be submitted to Indians and officials, and revised 
in the light of their criticisms before being sent to England. 
This system, strictly analogous to that which exists in 
England and the Dominions, has now been frustrated. 
The pages of the Round Table itself are now being ransacked 
for extracts to support the charge of hostility against India. 
Expressions of sympathy are used as a proof of treachery. 
The charge of ‘ velvet paws hiding sharping claws ’ has 
resounded through the Press. The mere name of the Round 
Table has become the most powerful weapon for raising 
distrust. This would not be possible if the Round Table 
were judged on its merits and judged as a whole. The 
difficulty is that for every man who reads these productions 
in India thousands read what is said of them in the Press. 
.The same is true of my own books and the same will be true 
of this letter. 

A large quarterly like the Round Table is not intended 
so much for the average , reader, as for those who write for 
average readers. It l^s meant to be a storehouse of informa- 
tion of aU kinds upon which publicists can draw. Its articles 
must be taken on their merits and as representing nothing 
beyond the minds and information of the individual writer 
of each. The Editor himself is solely responsible for whatever 
he writes. The Review has published an article on Ireland, 

. written by an avowed Nationalist. It habitually prints 
written by men who voice the views of labour and 
also of jcapital. If publicists search its back numbers they 
can i®ove by judicious extracts almost anytlpiag they* like. 
But fet a<ny core read its numbers from first to last and then 
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say wlK'thor it is fho (irgaii of mon who (icH(*rv(‘(I io ho 
raiikod as ooottiios <if (ainoatod India. Hut it is not and novor 
will ho tho organ of any party in India. Nor would it sorvo 
tho host intoro.Hts of any suolt party if it was. As you soo 
from Mr. Kt-rr's i<*t,tor ho t hirik.s that tlm <hunands of oducatod 
India ougld to ht^ tiiulorstotHl in Flngiaml and tho Dominions 
moro widoly than thoy ar<‘. I am not saying that ho agroos 
with thoiii all, ami iiuhn-d tiiosc whkdi arc now being mado 
had not h'oji fornuilutod when ho wrote. But ho thinks 
that tlu' intorosts. not merely of ln(Ua, hut of tho whole 
(Mttummwealih. require' that theisc' demaiuis should ho 
edi'arly umlorstood ami promptly e-onsidered after tho war. 

I think he is right. 1 think that plea could have; heon arguotl 
in the Hoiimi Tnhle, with otTeet, for tho very reason that it 
is iMit the organ esf the Indian National party. But, if for 
tlm last six years llu' Hnttml Table had voie'od all thoir 
elainm without ewitieism or <liserimination, it would ho of 
litthi service as a medium through which the case for an 
early and synipathetie consideration of those claims coukl 
he urged now. 

As it is I have had to a<lviHe tho Editor that so groat is 
tho mistrust w'ith vvhieli tho Hound Table, is viewed that, 
for the jiresr'Ht, tlu* only s<*rvici* it can render to India is 
to remans silent with regard to its affaii-s. This legend of 
eonspiratty hiss Ihh*ss rooted so firmly in tho miisds of thou- 
sands who never whi the Rouml Table itself that such articles 
as Mr. Kerr tlesired would ho quoted as evidence of some 
sinister motive, t ant sure that any otro who has seen how 
frwly the ehargo of treachery has boon brought since 
(longrt*ss w<««k woultl ftud that silence is tho only })tiblic- 
spirited ecmnte, until time aiul a fuller knowietlgo of facts 
has elearotl those tlark Huspieions away. And that is why 
i am now doing my best to give you the facts. 

But tho matter go<» deeper than the Round Todile, so 
1 ask you to bear with mo while I deal with it further. 
There wore always Englishmen of the first rank, and of 
great authority with their fellow countrymen, ready to 
voice tho South African claim for self-government. Now 
why is It tliat, sine© the days of Bright and Bradiaugh, 
no one who oarrieti real weight with the Britlsii public has 
bwn found to voice the aspirations of India ? It is a real 
evil and a real danger. It ought to be remedied and 1 trust 
tfiat it wili. 1 hoM and b^eve you wUl find an inoreasing 
BumbfflT of Engiishinen of the first rank who think you aw 
right in seeking to attain sdtf-gov«mment as soon a« possible. 
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But those whose opinion has sufficient weight with British 
public opinion to be useful to your cause are the men who 
think for themselves. While agreeing with you as to the 
end, they are almost certain to differ as to some of the means. 
Yom: cause has everything to gain if you will leave them to 
support it so far as they can. Your English sympathizers 
who support your programme, your whole programme and 
nothing but your programme, are felt to have lost their 
sense of discrimination and, therefore, lose weight with the 
public they address. I ask for tolerance to those who 
believe in your aims and are ready to support them in 
public, while fl aiTniu g the right to hold and express views 
of their own as to the roads by which they can be reached. 

§ 18. For myself, I have come to India to learn, and every' 
day I regret more deeply that I could not have come here 
before. The question I started to examine some eight 
years ago was the one forced upon my immediate friends 
and myself by events, the relations of England to the 
self-goveming Dominions. Blame me as much as you like 
for this narrowness of view ; and yet I would urge, we have 
more to gain by trying to imderstand each other. My first 
step was to study opinion in the other Dominions as well as 
in South Africa. Now the factor which impressed me most 
in Canada, New Zealand, and Australia was the rooted 
aversion these peoples have to any scheme which meant 
their sharing in the government of India. There were many 
of them ready enough to send members to a Parliament 
which controlled the foreign affairs of the British Common- 
wealth. A much smaller minority were prepared to send 
members to a Parliament which controlled India. The 
feeling gainst such proposals was overwhelming and the 
reason is not far to seek. To these young democratic 
communities the principle of self-government is the breath 
of their nostrils. It is almost a religion. They feel as 
if there were something inherently wrong in one people 
ruling another. It is the same feeling as that which makes 
the Americans dislike governing the Phihppines and decline 
to restore order in Mexico. My first impressions on this 
subj^t were strongly confirmed on my recent visit to these 
Dominions. I scarcely recall one of the numerous meetings 
I addressed at which I was not asked why India was not 
given self-govemment and what steps were being taken in 
that dffieetion. 

So e^dd^t was this, feeling in these Dominions that I set 
out to inqifite vdiether it was possible for a parliament to 
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('iititrn! fon'ijii! aiTairn without' rout rolling the govornminit 
of India. Now any Hiu'h proponal inoant. that, tho, Imporial 
Cahinot n'sponsihlo to that, Parliamojit, would includo the 
Soorotary of State for Foreign AfTaira, hut. not. the SecTotary 
of State for India, who would have to lx* tranaferred to the 
new Dominion Cahiiiet ereated to gov<*rn the British Isles 
and anHw<>rahle nolely to a British parliament and a British 
eleet orate. 

Here was a purely praetieal tpiestitin whieh eould not 
he tested hy logie or reasoning, hut only by tim ex])erieneo 
of men who had work(*d the machine. So I askefl all the 
ministers ! knew, who had ever sat in an Imperial Cahinet, 
whether they could [iietur<* the Foreign Secretary, th«* 
Minister for War and ilui First Lon I of tho Admiralty doing 
their work in a (‘ahinet whkdi did ntd, contain ih<f Se<w<itarv 
of State for India. From all Imt one 1 re<'eived tho un- 
luwilating answer that th<*y eoidd not. imagino it even for 
a year. The ojie e.seeption thought thatsueh an arrangement 
might he worked for a very slmrt time, hut. was certain to 
break <lown in a few VMirs. 'riiis last opinion 1 obtainod 
only aft«>r I had finislmil atui signed 77m Problem of the. 
(Unnnmnu'ealth. 

As an inde{smdent researeher my business is to emphasize 
those trtdhs which jK'ople doJi't want to hear. The ])td)!ie. 
has plenty of {H'oph* to tell them tlie things they want to 
tiear. 'I’lie prinei|jal ohjw:t of the Hound Table grotips is 
that students may learn to rt^t'tignize those partieular truths 
from whieh the natural man mioils. The people of the 
Ihtminions rightly aspire to contrtjl their own foreign affairs 
and yet retain their status as British tjitizons. On tlm 
oilier haml they dettwt the i<lea of jiaying taxes to any 
Imjierial l*arlianient, even to one upon which their own 
representativw sit. The inijuiry convinced me that, unless 
they sent raomlmrs ami |Hiid taxes to an Imporial Parliament, 
they could not control their foreign affairs and also remain 
British suhjwjts. But I tlo not think that dootrine is more 
tUstasBsful to them than the idea of having anything to do 
with the Oovernment of India. There are, I may add, 
a large riunilatr of mwpte in England who share that view. 

If you will read! Tht Problem of tM Oommonumlth you 
will see that it is throughout an argument in favour of two 
dootrines addrwased to |»eop!© who are deeply averse to 
Imth. You will see by reference to p, 202 that 1 knew that 
India was extremely averse to one of them. 

I am not a politioal leader who has to think of his following, 
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nor cl journiilint who Huh to coiiKidc'!* bin <'ii’<‘i!!iition, hut 
an isolated student of ])uhli(! afTairs. I have heen eareful 
to speak for no one l)ut niysi^lf, heraus<i I felt that one 
great need of the age was men who would seareh out and 
emphasize those truths from which the mind tint urally 
recoils. Self -government would h<i a va.stly easi(<r matter 
than it is, if all wo had to <lo was to don our wishing caps 
and then count tliem. In truth self-govertuumd dt'pmtds 
upon the capacity of men to recstgnize the trtiths they most 
dislike and to sacrifice their several wislu's to the puhlie 
good. 

The root of the present trouble is tfiat this insistence of 
mine on the doctrine that you cannot at present divide the 
control of India and the control of foreign affairs, has ted 
to a false impression hero that the Ihmiinions want t<i 
control Indian affairs. I'hero is nothing they less desire, 
and the best remedy for this false impression is a elear, 
unhesitating statement of tlu^ fai’.ts. 

But why, you will naturally inquire, should all these 
communities be asked to adopt a lunirse which the vast 
majority in each of them detest ? I have given the an»w<'r 
in these books, and 1 ask you to consider it on its merits. 

I believe that, unless such changes are faced, the whole 
Commonwealth will dissolve and perish, and with it tin* 
principle of self-government for which that ( 'ommonwealt h 
stands. It was in the same belief that Lord Itolairts lulvo- 
cated national service. Lord, Roberts never thought that 
the people wanted national service, but he urged its adontion 
on the ground that a worse thing might befall, and iKifallen 
it has. We now have compulsory service and witli it 
a devastating war which its timely acceptance would have 
quickly ended and might have preventea, 

§ 19. My insistence on this Belief that the fiecretary of 
State for India must sit in a reformed Imperial Parliament , 
and not in the new Dominion Government of the British 
Isles, has led you to treat this book as one hostile to your 
aspirations. Indian reviewers were no iNJusessod with that 
idea that they have seized upon and quoted all the pwiages 
wMeh could be represented as hostile to thdir Immodlato 
pEOpamme, and have fafled to notice tho«e wWbh eiidoifm» 
th^. ultimate aims, I vidll ask you to rwid one of th<»© 
passages, on p. 206 of bhe ProbUm OommmmMh, 
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Prinrijilr of thr t'ommonwntUh ritt a iipUruhlf to the (/orennneid of 

The iiirluHiiin in nni> vuHt ('(inuiionwciilth <>f ilic jiKmi. <l('nu)cnit.i<- 
rounfncs iti llic wiirld wilf hy 8i<if witli iuicicnt. und iiriinitivc 
(’(Mitdrifft. w1hi'!i ruu.Htiltitc whole hccUohh of ih<* lumiiui race atal 
are Hcattereii all o%'it the world, iw the <‘oiiKe<(iie!iee neither of 
ehani'e nor of forethoujiht. Thin conjunction of human <‘lcn)entH ho 
difTercnf in one world f 'oninmnwealth Ik the gra<Iual rcHulf. of the 
deepcMt neceMHiticH of huniati life. Of thcHc thi‘ firat irt to <>KtahIiKl( 
ordered relafioiw hetwet'n nuwt difTt'rent rae<'8 of men ordained hy 
I’rovidencc to dwell together in one planet, the varioim regiona of 
which have now been brought into intimate contact with oim another. 
!n itrdiT to do thin the t'onnnonwcidth haa had to evolve order from 
chacm in politically backward comniunitieH like haiia. Hut the 
('(niiinotiwealth cannot, like UcHpotimiiH, reat eonttuit with eatahliah- 
ing ordi’r in ami hiUween the connminitiea it incindea. It niiiat hy 
ita nat ure prepare fhoai’ coniinunitica firat to inaintuin order withitj 
theinaelvea. It muat make them, p» an evcr-increaaing degree, the 
itiatrunietita whereby juaiice ia onlained ami enforced lietween one 
eitifr'rt and another. Tlte peoplea of Imiia and Fgypt, no lean than 
thoae of the Hriliah lah'a amt DominionH, muat be gradually achooled 
to the management t»f tlnnr national affaira. But even when thia 
haa been done, the gtial of the t’ominonwealth haa not b<>en nuielual, 
until the rnttlual relationa of all tlie aelf-ptvernijig nationa it indudeH 
are eontfrdled by the will of their {amplea acting in eonnnon. It ia 
mit enough that free eointiiuniliea ahouhl aubmit tlnur relationa 
t«i ttie rule of law. Until all thoae peoplea control that law tlie 
[irineiple hy which the Commonwealth I'xiata ia unfulfillwl. The 
ta«k of preparing for freedom tin* fa<'ea whi<dt cannot aa yet govern 
themaelvea ia the attpretne duty of thoae who cam It ia the apiritual 
end fur which the Commonwealth exiata, and jnaterial order ia 
nothing exw'pt aa a tneana to it, 

I hftvo 5«dc»ro mo two roviowa, mch oonaiating of five auo- 
otwalvo artbloa. 1 am iiaktwl in thoae reviowa why 1 tlo not 
Mjply my argnmenta in favour of aolf-government to India, 
'nm arwwer i» eontained in the paaaago I have quoted. I 
do apply thomi arguments to India, and yet amongst all 
the numeroua qiwtotions made In these ten artiolw no room 
wa« found for tne paaaage above quoted. For every Indian 
who N»<l8 the book, there are, aa 1 have said, thousands who 
read the reviews, and I wonder if then* real interests 
would have suffered If s|mo© had been found to add thw 
quotation. 

When oonsidering this passage I will ask you to fix your 
attention on the matter and to forgive the manner. Now 
that I have made some Indhua friends, I begin to realiss© 
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A LETTER TO THE PEOPLE OF SX[)fA li 



how deeply, in their imwilion, I Hfuuild nwiit lieittg 
that I ‘must gradually 1)0 sehouleij to the luaiiagetneiit of 
my national affairs I (;ame hen; in order tn learn how to 
recognize and avoid such niistakt's. But in justiee let nie 
add that I spared no pains to avoid tliein hefore 1 raine, 
Every word of this (diapter was suhinitteti to friendn who 
had spent their lives in India, and had inipress(<d UfHtii me 
the duty of avoiding needless offence. I'nder their eyes 
I rewrote it again an<l again w'.hs'ting tlie words t hey sttg 
gestod a.s least likely to wound. I had spoken, fnr instance, 
of the people of the Dependeneh's, as flistinguished frotn 
those in the self-governing countries, as ^ mm Europeans 
I was advised to discanl this word heeause it might suggest 
some idea of racial inferiority and to use ‘ politieally liai-k 
ward’ instead, on the gromul that Indians ree!»gni/.<’tl this 
backwardness as a fact they were anxious to ehange, Since 
coming to India this particular phrase has h<>en pointed out 
to me as specially obnoxious. Please accept lui exju'essi<u) 
of honest regret. Now that you know the facts, I %vi!l ask 
you to judge me by my ititontion. My stay here has made 
me realize that we in England have fallen into a habit of 
writing in one way, when we are talking of fellow citizens 
in the Dominions, and in another when we an) talking of 
our fellow citizens in India and Egypt. It is one of the faults 
which can only be corrected by a closer acrjuaintanct*. and 
that is why it is of such importance that ftuliaiis ami 
Englishmen should meet and learn to discujsH their innttial 
relations without provoking each other. I have tu'ver yet 
seen a situation in which the public interests were serveil 
by men wounding each other’s feelings. You will do me 
a service if you will continue to point out anything I may 
write which is not true, which had better have Ihhui left 
unsaid, or, if necessary to be said, could have lawn put in 
words less likely to hurt. And, it will help still ftmther, 
if you can add example to precept. In all my pt»rsonal 
intercourse with Indians I cannot recall a single thing siii<l 
which I thought was meant to offend. It b with our jams 
that we wound, rather than with our tongiw. I do say that 
we Englishmen have got to leam to write to our frulian 
Mow citizens exactly as we write to each other. But will 
you also realize that in that case w© shall begin to write 
with greatw frankness. And wiU you reciprocate tliat 
fran^fss with the same gentleness and oourtwy tlmt you 
use in personal intercourse. 

§ 20. Npw teaviag faults of expression aside, I ask you to 
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how deeply, in their jjOHition, I .shnuhi rcHeiit ficiiij; {uhi 
that I ‘must gradually 1)0 schonled to the management of 
my national affairs 1 eania here in order to learn how to 
recognize and avoid such mistakes. But in justice lei me 
add that I spared no pains to avoid them Itefore I came. 
Every word of this chapter was sulunitted to friends who 
had spent their lives in India, and had impressed upmi me 
the duty of avoiding needless ofTema'. I'mler tiieir eyes 
I rewrote it again ami again H<d(*<'ting the words tlu'V sug 
gested as least likely to wound. I had sfioken. for inslam’e, 
of the people of the Depeiuhmeh's, as flint ingidshed from 
those in the self-governing countries, as *' non Europeans 
I was advised to diseanl this wonl Ix'cau.se it might .suggest 
some idea of racial inferiority and to use ‘ politically hack 
ward’ instead, on the grouml that Indians r<’cogni*/.etl this 
backwardness as a fact they were anxious to ehasige. Since 
coming to India this partictdar phrase has been pointed out 
to me as specially obnoxious. Please accept an expressi<Hi 
of honest regret. Now that yoti know the fact.s, I will a.sk 
you to judge me by my intention. My stay here has miMh< 
me realize that we in England have klieij into a habit of 
writing in one way, when we are talking of felhiw citizens 
in the Dominions, and in another when we are talking of 
our fellow citizens in India and Blgypt. It is one af the faults 
which can only be corrected by a closer acrpiaintanee, and 
that is why it is of such importance that Itidians and 
Englishmen should meet and learn to disfuiHs their mutual 
relations without provoking each other. I havi' never yet 
seen a situation in which the public interests were servetl 
by men wounding each other’s feelings. You will «lo »ne 
a service if you will continue to point out anything 1 may 
write which is not true, which had bettor have Ihuui left 
unsaid, or, if necessary to be said, could have Insen put in 
words less likely to hurt. And, it will help still further, 
if you can add example to precept. In an my pt^rsonal 
mteroourse with Indians I cannot recall a single thing said 
which I thought was meant to offend. It b with our rmns 
that we wound, rather than with our tongu<». I do say that 
we Englishmen have got to learn to write to our Indian 
fellow citizens exactly m we write to each other. But will 
y^also realize that in that case w© shall begin to write 
greats frankness. And wiU you reciprocate tiiat 
trankBfss with the same gentleness and courtesy tliat you 
BsempwsonalintOTOourse. 

§ 20. Now Irving faults of expression aside, I ask you to 
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coiiHider what tlio pasHago to whicfi 1 have drawn your 
att(>nt ion mcaiiH. In plain worda it meann thcHo two things — 

(1) 'Fhaf. it is ih<' dnty of those who govern the whole 
British ('orninonw(>alth to do evcirything in their power to 
(‘tiahle Indians to govern tlunnselves as soon as possible. 

(2) That Indians must also come to share in the govern- 
ment of the British Commonwealth as a whohn 

That., in all siiuierity, is niy view. But it. is also t he view 
of a Iarg(! lunnber of people in Knglaml, and in all th(> 
Dominions. It is vital that you should realize how numerous 
ar<^ your fritsnds in all these! countries who instinetively 
believe in self-govermnent for India ; but no I<‘ss important 
that you shouhl understand what we mean by that tcu’m. 
,My own view is fully ('xplaimsl in '/7/c Prol>lrtn of the, dommon- 
irealth ; hut to put it in a nutshell I will tell you <tf a eon versa- 
lion 1 had with a V(‘ry able and responsible fruuid in one of 
flu' Native iStat<'s. I sugg('Ht('d that a great deal of mis- 
umh-rstanding was due to the fact that the bwm ‘ self- 
govi'rnmcnt ’ was us<‘<l to in<'lud(! two ideas, which wen^ 
in fa<!t totally separ'ate. ‘ In this Stat(' I said, ‘ you hav<' 
goVi'rnmcnt of Indians by Indiatis. It is true you have some 
Kuropc'an ollieials who t(dl me. that your (Jovernnumt is 
treatitig them wtdl. But none the less the (Jovernmont of 
His Highness the Maharaja is the government of Indians 
byan Indian. It is what we might appropriately call “ Homo 
rule ”, if thiit name had not. Iuhui assumed by a particular 
jnovement. But to show y<»u what I mean by self-govern- 
ment, let me ask you a <iuoHtion. Do you tl'iink tliat His 
Highness would be well advised to make the two following 
ehanges at on<’e V 

‘ (1) 'D* make his whole legislative ecnmeil eleotivo, 

' (2} 'I’o undertakt' to appoint as Diwan tfie loader 
who eommanded a majority of votes in the council, 
and also to dismiss him tho moment he eoased to 
command a majority.’ 

Tho most capable Intlian administrators I have met are 
those who have gained their experience in tho Native States, 
which proves the value of resjjonsibility in training men. 
Some of them are men of tho most liberal views, but 1 tloubt 
whether any of them would think that so drastio a change 
can be made at one stroke. I think they would say that 
a Prince who made such a change too quickly would be 
likely to throw his Htate into oonfusion, and thereby delay 
its progr^ towards self-govarnment. He wouhl adviao 
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that several intorinodiiito HtopK should holiikeu.and I tlihik 

he would hesitate to iianu^ any axaet tiiiu' within whieii 
the final change coidd he brought about. 

Be that as it may, you will now see what I juean whim 
I speak of solf-government. To avoid tlie risk of this 
misvinderstanding it will i>e better, I Huggest. to drop tliis 
ambiguous term and to use the words ‘ responsible govern- 
ment ’ instead. 

§ 21. And now lot me ask you to consider this system of 
responsible government as applied, not to a native state, 
but to the vast and complieattHl Htrueture of British India. 
Hero you have two orilers of govi'rnment to deal with, the 
Government of India and also the various Giivernments of 
the provinces into which India is divided. Personally I do 
not flinch from saying that I look forw'ard to a time when 
in all these provinces, and also in the capital of India itself, 
elective legislatures will sit, with executives wholly consisting 
of the leaders who for the time being commainl a majority 
and resign the moment they cease to command it , 

May I put the matter in another way. At presimt tin* 
authority in Indian affairs rests not with the Viceroy 
in Council, nor with the Secretary of StaUn nor even wit h 
Parliament itself, but with the British eUmtorate. In plain 
words a British election might easily turn on thi' tpic'st ion 
of self-government in India. Now in virtue of that final 
authority, Parliament, the agent of the British electorate, 
has already delegated certain powers to Indian olectorats's. 
It may and, in my opinion, should continue to hand oviw 
largely increased powers to Indian electoratos. Bttt nwpon- 
sible government means handing over the fiml authority 
in Indian affairs to the Indian electorate, and that, as I 
understand these matters, will not be achieved until at 
the capitals of India and of all ite province there are parlia- 
ments which by their votes can either turn their exixnitlves 
out of office or bring about a general election. 

That is the end to which I am looking, and which oan, 
I believe, be attained if the goal is first clearly oonoeivetl, 
if the steps towards it are carefully thought out, if sufficbnt 
time is taken in making suoh stem, and also If ©aoh step is 
tak^ in time. I should find it Affloult to suggest whetner 
India has more to fear from over-haste or proerMstinatlon. 
And I say, knowing that so wise, experienced, and ad- 
vanced a democrat as Lord Morley has spoken of that goal 
as one ■aidt$h may never be reached in India. With all 
due. d^ekertee to an authority so w«%hty I believe that it 
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that several intormodifitc Btcp.H whoiild !)«> taken, and I Oiink 

ho would howitfito to luinu'. iiny oxjiot thtu' wiUnn 
the final change could l)e hroughfc about . 

Be that as it may, you will now hoc what, I nuum whtui 
I speak of self-government. To avoi<l the risk (d tins 
misunderstanding it will he bett(W. I sugg<‘Ht. t<i drop tliis 
ambiguous term and to use the words ‘ responsible govern- 
ment ’ instead. . , , . 

§ 21. And now lot me ask you to eonstder this sy.stem of 
responsible government as applieil, not to a native state, 
but to the vast and comiilicated structure of British India. 
Hero you have two orilers of govi’rnment to deal with, the 
Government of India and also the various GovtM'ninenis of 
the provinces into which India is divided. Personally I <io 
not flinch from saying that 1 look forward to a time when 
in all these provinces, and also in the capital of India itself, 
elective legislatures will sit, with executives wholly i-onsisting 
of the leaders who for the time being commaml a majority 
and resign the moment they cease to command it , 

May I put the matter in another way. At presiuit t!u> 
final authority in Indian affairs rests not with the \'ieer<iv 
in Council, nor with the Secretary of Bt,at<% nor even with 
Parliament itself, but with the British electorate. In plain 
words a British election might easily turn on the quest ion 
of self-government in India. Now in virtue of that final 
authority, Parliament, the agent of the British elmdorate, 
has already delegated certain powers to Indian electorak's. 
It may and, in my opinion, should continue to hand over 
largely increased powers to Indian ©lectoratos. But nwptm- 
sible government means handing over the flml authority 
in Indian affairs to the Indian electorate, and that, as I 
understand these matters, will not be achieved until at 
the capitals of India and of all its provinces there are i»arHa- 
ments which by their votes can either turn their executives 
out of office or bring about a general election. 

That is the end to which I am looking, and which can, 
I believe, be attained if the goal is tot clearly oonooived, 
if the steps towards it are carefully thought out, if suffioient 
time is taken in making such step, and also If eaoh step is 
tak^ in time. I should find it oiffloult to »ugg«t whether 
India Im more to fear from over-haste or prooraitinatlon. 
And ^l|iB I say, knowii:^ that so wise, experlenoed, and ad- 
vanced a deniocrat as Lord Motley has spoken of that goal 
as one which may never be reached in India, With all 
due. deferenee to an authority so w^hty I believe that it 
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can, mnst, and will be roaohwl, and nothing which I have 
Hoon in India haK Hhaken or ih likely to nhake that faith. 

Immediate fuHilinont of t hat project, howewer, ia not the 
change for which any organized body of Indian oiiinion i.s 
aaking at this moment. Tint reason for t his caution on the 
])art of your loaders is, I believe, exactly the same as that 
which woukl deter the most liberal statesman to be found 
in any of the most })rogresHive of the Nativei Htati'S. I think 
lie would say that any attempt to effecd. smsh a (diange too 
suddenly might load to a breakdown of the whole macljimu'y 
so sorioiis that, instead of a(!hieving rc^sponsible government, 
its real achievement would be greatly ])ostpon(*d. 

§ 22. This, however, is not tlu' (juestion that I want to dis- 
cuss now. It is nottlu'. (pusst ioti that. I canm licre to examine, 
and let me say, oiu*(' for all, t hat it. is not a ])oint upon wliich 
I feel that my own o])ini(ui is of any particudar value. To 
quote the wonls of my own hd.ter, the sul>je<!t of my inquiry 
is to see ‘ how India is to be worked into the settlement 
which ought to follow th<^ war ’. For that purpiw<‘ it is 
(piito suHicient to ludci that, as a believ<w in responsible 
government for liulia, 1 have befon^ me two possible 
alternatives and two only 

(1) 'I’hat responsible government can b(^ established in 
one operation, at once. 

(2) That responsible g(jvernment can only be established 
by a series of changes which will take some time. 

1 Iieg you to keep those two alternatives in mind, and to 
realize the importance of working out the practical conse- 
quences of both on the problem before us. Think what 
that problem is. The British Commonwealth contains 
upwards of 430,000,000 souls. But the goviumment charged 
with the defence of this vast world-state is responsible to, 
ami can draw its revenues from, only the 45,000,000 people 
of the British Isles. Now if the war stopped to-day I l»elieve 
that the (diarges on the war-<leht would exceed the total 
revenue of the United Kingdom before the war, whi(5h 
was under £200,000,000. When peace is made it is not 
unlikely that £300,000,000 per annum will he required to 
meet the interest and sinking fuiul on debt, before a shilling 
is available for the Navy, for the Artnv, for Public Education, 
or for all the other dejmrtments of government. Realize 
that for the loan Just raised the charges for interest alone 
will exceed £60,000,000 a year, more tnan a quarbw of the 
whole national revenue before the war. In addition to all 
this, vast sums will have to b© found as pensions for those 
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disabled by wounds, and for the d<'|)ondoitts of tlinso who 
have lost their lives. When pcaeo is resforod t he sitiiat inu 
will be such that no measure of taxation which tlio wil of 
government can dovis(‘ will availloraise rexenue^uKtHuh funu 
these 45,000,000 souls to i)rovi<In such annamciits as ovory 
sane man will agree are ('sseutial to tlu^ safety of a stale 
including a fourth part of the human race, On the otln-r 
hand if these revenues arc raised from all its 4 :{o.<M«i,oon 
inhabitants there is money (uiough, and to span', to provide 
every possible security which the state needs, ami to prevent 
the recurrence of wars like that which is now devastating 
the world. 

Now why cannot the Imimrial Parliament, as at present 
established, raise that moneyfrom the whole ( Vunmonwealt h ? 
The answer is plain ; because it represents otdy the people 
of the British Mes, and la'caiise in _177H I’arlianient pli'dyed 
itself by solemn statute whicdi provi(h-s that ‘ from and after 
the passing of this Act the King and Parliament of Clreat 
Britain will not impose any Dtdy, 'I’ax, or Assessnieui 
payable in, any of His Maji^sty’s Colonies, Provinces, or 
Plantations in'North America or tlu' West Indies ’. This 
statutory pledge has since been interpreftHl to cover each 
and every territory which since that time has Imhui addetl to 
the King’s realms. 

We are thus faced by the practical position that the 
Imperial Parliament can impose no revenue's for the eoinmon 
defence outside the British ThIoh, ho hmg as it remains 
identical with the British Parliament, ft iwmot do this, 
until it becomes a really Imperial Parliament and r«’present« 
the other countries included in this worhl-wiile (‘omimm- 
wealth. 

Now why cannot the present House of (Commons be made 
to represent countries outside the tIniM Kingdom t I have 
given the answer in Chapter XIV of the PrMem nj (he 
Commonwealth, and I have not seen that any one has yet 
challenged it. I think you may take it as final and aeeeptwl 
that no country outside the British Iskw oan b« repreaentetl 
in the Parliament which oontrols the sooia! affair* and local 
finances of Great Britain. Pleas© read this chapter and 
examine the question for youreelvM ; but will you allow me 
fOT the present to take it as granted that neither you, nor 
nor any on© else, can be reprMenM on a body 
which acts as the national and domwitie government of 
the British Isles. 

§ 23. Her© w© come to the root of the whole problem. 
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n A LH'iTKi; TO TUI*: pi-:oi>lh oi<’ ixdia f^r> 

Tho Huprumc p;i)v<'nimont of liiin vjisi ('omiuoiuvfuilth in a 
(luplox govcriuuout-, that. Ik to say, (wo govonitnonis rolled 
into one. My whole arjjjument, wlueli 1 ask you to examine 
on its merits, is that, after this war it must i)e divided into 
two ami so he brought into harmony with the facts. 'I’hercs 
must be one goviu’iimont for the jb'itish Isles rcsponsibh^ 
for its local domestic alTairs, atid thendore elected by the 
British ptsiphi alomu 'riiere must also be another govern- 
ment which has no more to do with tlu', domestic, affairs 
of the British Isles than with t hose of (.'anada and Australia, 
which is rcsjHinsible for the safety of the Commonwealth 
as a whole, ami upon which its other <*omnun)iities, as well 
as the British Isles, ca,n be reprcs(uit(sl. 

It is my siius’i’t^ conviction, though 1 do not ask you to 
agnsc with it, tlmt unless this change, is made in the constitu- 
ti(»n (tf the British Commonvvi*alt h, atul made in time, it 
will perish and with it the hopes of freedom for which it 
statids, fh(»se of Imlia along with tlie rest. That is my 
convict ion, and I have givtm some reasons for it in two books ; 
and ladieving tliat as I «lo, I am m)w trying to see what 
pla«m India ought to occupy in the new ami altered system. 

Now snp[aiso that it is really possibh' to (upiip India at 
on<*e with a const itid ton, the <'onnlerpart of tnat under 
whitdi tim peoples of (’anada, AttsiniUa, and Mouth Africa 
gitvern themselves, the pntltlem upon which 1 am working 
is a simple fttuu timl netuls no spetntd treatment. But as 
a pttlitieit,! ttteeluuiie, wlut is trying to e.xp!oro the subject, 
I ani not Justihed iu making that assumption. 1 must 
explore tlie otiun* altt'rnative tutd see where it leads, and 
1 urge that you will he wise to dtt f ho same. 

liesponsihle governtitent imyins that the fuial authority 
in Intlian affairs will have been transfonwl to ati Indian 
Parliatnent. We are now supposiug that India will approach 
this fhial transfer by several steps. The nature of those 
stepsatul the pace at whuih each is t(» be taken can, and should, 
be frtwly <Iisoussod in Imlia, But the Jliud deeision as to 
what they are to he, and how rapidly they can bo takcti, 
must of necoHsity rest with the government outside India, 
in which the final authority remains, until the transfer is 
complete and India has assumed the position of a solf- 
govoming Domittioit. At prwont that authority rests with 
the Imperial Parliament, which is also the Parliament of 
(Ireat Britain. But suppose that, as I hav«» predicted, 
that duplex Parliament is divided into two, a purely British 
l*arliamont ni>on which no one but the people of Britain 
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can be represented, and a true Imperial Parliament upon 
which the other communities of the Commonwealth can 
find a place. Which of those two bodies do you think 
should decide how fast India is to travel towards responsible 
government ? 

In The Problem of the Gommonwealih I have argued that, 
in the nature of things, that decision must rest with the 
Imperial Parliament. I did so because every man who had 
sat on the Cabinet to whom I had access told me that an 
Imperial Cabinet could not control foreign affairs unless 
it included the Secretary of State for India. I laid great 
stress on the point, just because I knew that this involved 
consequences distasteful not only to the people of India, 
but also to those of the Dominions. I thought, and think, 
that I was right in this ; but I have so often been wrong 
that I am quite prepared to believe that I may be mistaken 
in this also. For the purpose of our present discussion let 
us assume that I was mistaken and that whether the 
Secretary of State for India is to be answerable to the 
domestic Parliament of the United Kingdom or to an 
Imperial Parliament is purely a matter of option. 

Now which would you choose ? In making this choice 
it will help if we try to picture the two governments between 
which your choice is to lie. 

In the purely British Parliament, elected to deal with the 
domestic affairs of the British Isles and to vote revenues 
which are purely British, we can say with practical certainty 
that your representatives can find no place. 

With an Imperial Parliament, wMch has nothing to do 
with the domestic affairs of the British Isles, it is otherwise. 
The whole point of calling such a parliament into being is 
that the other communities of the Commonwealth, as well 
as Britain, can be represented upon it. Now the only 
point in which my letter differed from my published books 
wa« this, that I was telling my friends that I was now 
convinced that India must be represented on that body. 
After a longer stay in India I am prepared to go further still. 
I now think that the Imperial Parliament should include 
M %per as well as a Lowm* House. I think that the Upper 
HcHise should bear to the Lower a relation similar to, though 
not bxaetly the same as, that which the House of Lords 
'fto the House of Commons since the passing of the 
MiamsBit Act. As to the representation of India in both 
appointment of His Highness the Mahara- 
jah of represent the Princes of India at the 
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])r<!S(iiit. 1 iiijx'rijil Coiifurriuu', and of Mir S. Miuha, has 
(iroatcd a prcrcdcnt wtiicli will, I Ixvlicve, tiovaw bo rovoi’Kod. 

AKsiiiniiig ilu'ii fliat the InipcM'ial Parlianiotd, ia let iiK'lud('i 
|.W(t hotiKOK, I will d<'al with tlio Upjx'r ('liamhor lirat. I 
HUgg('st (hat wo want «uc.h an I'jiptir llouwo in order to give 
a voiro (o oortain intorontH which c.ouhl not ho roprosontod 
in a purely elective^ clianilu'r v<‘«tod with power to turn 
the. Imperial (!ov(>rnment out of ollitx!. 

Ja-t nio point to two Huch intc'rostH. Of tho total popula- 
titm of India a (piarlor, 1 think, arc in Native Mtatx^a and 
nearly a tpiartei' are followera of Islam, '.riio Native HtatoH, 
no less than the Dominions, are cornmit.tod to pcaice. and war 
by tlui <iociKionK of (he Imperial Oovernmonl. J submit 
that their iiriuces slmtdd have a voi<-e in ( ho counH<>ls which 
h>ad to such <leeiHions. Th<*ro is no mon^ <lifrKU!lty in 
ropr<!K<)nttng them <m tlie Djtper House of a real Imperial 
Parliament., than there was in rcipiH'st'nting the Scottish 
and Irish Ih'ers in (ho House, of .Lords. And t lum tliero are 
tho followers of Islam, not only in India l)Ut also outside it. 
Turk(y contains hw than 20, ()()((, ObO MosUmus. India alone 
contains 00,000,000, while Kgy|)t and Central Africa must 
iticlude sonuj 34,000,000 nuire, making in all at least 
100,000,0t)0 followers of Islam, The majority of MosUuiis 
are in fact citizens of the Hritish Commonwealth, although 
tho principal coiitrcs anti autluirities of their faith are outsitlo 
its limits. The result, as this war has shown, is that foreign 
relations affect tho Moslom community at a sensitive point 
and in various ways as they affect no other imixirtant 
HtKition of Jiritisii subjects. Mutely it would greatly add to 
the strength of this Commonwealth if this vast cosmie 
eomnumity coidd feel tlmt when foreign affairs were under 
diseussion their views wore voiced by spokesmen of their 
own faith. 

Here, then, are two gimt interests, tho Native States and 
tho great Islamio community, a place for whoso spokesmen 
could bo fount! in an Uppitr (Tiamber, such as could scarcely 
bo found in a Lower House which must bo a purely oloctivo 
assembly. 

Before Imving tho Upi>or flouso I want also to suggest 
that, according to all precedent, its members would be 
eligible for office in the Ministry itself. 

Now let US come to the Lower House, which must, I 
assume, be wholly elective. I am still witliin tho limit of 
views which I am not iUcely to alter, in recording my 
personal opinion that eleoted reprweiitativos of India*-~by 
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views which I am not iUcely to alter, in recording my 
personal opinion that eleoted reprweiitativos of India*-~by 
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which 1 must not ho taken nocos,siuily to m.-an i.-pirM-nta- 
tives of the present hulian eleelurale Hit in fliat 

House also. As to the, hasis upon whieh t he v.u tMUH run, 
munities of this vast Oomiuonwealth simni.! t.e rep,eH,.ute.l 
in the Lower House. I have im views tu ulTe, at jupunt^ 
It belongs to a fh'hl whieh I have nut as yet e\|>lMii-.l, niul 
a student is not ealleil upon to oiler opinions ..pun a oat i uf 
his subject until he has earefnllv examine.l it. I liave 
often been critieixtsd for publishing opinions upon any 
section of this whoh, |)rohlem iH'fon* 1 hail wu, ked tml every 
detail of every part of it. My exensi' i« that the snhje. t h 
too vast, and events are ntoving too ipiiekly, fur Hiiei, treat 
ment. I am trying to do my hivt under the ddlieiilt rmitli 
tions imposed by thtiso times, and. thm-efure. 1 ask vonr 
indulgence for offering opinions on some things iiefure 1 am 
able to suggest solutions of others. 

• So far, however, I am able to go. I believe that the 
Imperial Parliament shoulil eonsist of two Houses, that India 
should have her spokesmen on both •, and this eonsi'iptenee 
would, I believe, of necessity follow, that llmse s|Kike«i«e„ 
would bo eligible for seats in the Ministry, 

§24. Let us now summarize ottf results. The tpiestious 

which most deeply affect India are these 

(1) By what stops should she rmeh resjamsihle govern- 
ment ? 

(2) How fast can those steps Im takmi ? 

The final decision on such questions must real with one 
of two authorities, either — 

I. A government which can Ix) aimwerable rmly to the 
people of the British Islot, or 

II. A Government which can la, inarlo answeratrle tr» 
all the community of the British (Vunrnimwtialth luul 
therefore one which, as I personally hojw ami Imliovo, will 
contain Indians authorized to voice the wtshca of her lamplc. 

Upon which of these two authorities wtndtl y«»n wish 
these fimal decisions to rwt, until they are marie, awl the 
need for making such decisions has ceased ? Anti in making 
your choice it is well that you should realize that the Knglisli 
members of Parliament upon whow» symjmthy yon have 
learned to count are just as likely to seek oleetton to the 


Parliam^t continued to deal with India, I helleve, that 
nearly all of them would seek eleotlon to that hotly. Tim 
vital point, however, is that the Imperial Parliament eoidd 
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which 1 must not ho takon !H'n's.sjMily f.. tmwMi r.'j.io-.oi.ta- 
tives of tho ]>i’osont imlian <‘looti!ra)o Nhouhl -.it in ttuU 
House also. As to tho. Imsis upon whu-h lie- variM.iH .nn) 
inunities of this vast (’oimuonwoalth sinmii! ho n'|»ioM,.ni,.a 
in tho Lower House, I liavo im views (.• nffor at ptosottl 
It belongs to a fiohl which 1 have tint as yet e\pl..ro.l, ami 
a student is not calhsi ir[)on to offm- o|himms npen a oarl «f 
his subject until ho has oarefttlly oxaimned it. I have 
often been criticized for ptihlishing o{f(nion.H upon any 
section of this whohi itroblom before ! had worked out rviu v 
detail of every part of it. My oxeuse i« that the toihje. t m 
too vast, and events arc moving t<to «piiet<ly, for sm h treat 
ment. I am trying to do my host under the diflii-idf «onii! 
tions imposed by those times, and, thorefnie. I ask vniu 
indulgence for offering opiniems on some things hefote I am 
able to suggest solutions of others. 

So far, however, 1 am able to go. I believe that the 
Imperial Parliament slunti<l ('onsist td f wo Houses, i hat India 
should have her spokesmen on both ; and this eonseijnenee 
would, I believe, of nocossity follow, that I hose sjKdi,esnten 
would bo eligible for seats in the Ministry, 

§24. Let us now Humnmrize our results, Tlie questions 
which most deeply affect India are those 

(1) By what stops should she roach resjautsihle govertj- 
ment ? 

(2) How fast can those steps Iw iaktut ? 

The final decision on such qutwtioiis must rest wdii one 
of two authorities, eithor— 

I. A government which can Im atisweraWe only to the 
people of the British Isles, or 

II. A Government which can h<» niade nnswerahie to 
all the communitiw of tho Britiah (Vuniiuinwtwillh lunl 
therefore one which, as I pewioimily ho{M' ami ladiove, will 
contain Indians authorized to voice the wishw of her 

Upon which of these two authoritio# woitid yon wish 
these final decisions to rest, until they art* mailn, anti the 
need for making such decisions has ceased ? And in inaking 
your choice it is well that you should raalisw* that the Ettglisli 
members of Parliament upon whow* syinj»thy yoti havi* 
learned to count are just as likely to seek tdwstton to th« 
Imperil Parliament as to the new Parliattiont ereatod it* 
deal with the local affairs of the British lales. If the Itnpertal 
Parliament continued to deal with India, I Wleve, that 
nearly all of them would seek election to that body. Tlw 
vital point, however, is that tho Imperial Parliammit eowid 
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iiicIiHlc. JuciniH'fK <lir(H!tly anHwcmbb to yourHolvcs. Tho 
local I’arlianK^nt of tlui BritiHh Lsles oould not. 

§ 2"). It. is (lillicult to coiutoivo a <[Ucstion tnoro im])or(aiit 
to Iiidiaas at tlm i)rosotit juiHitiiro of affairs, and for their 
judKotncMit upon it to Ix^ clouded by tho ])assionK excited 
f iti this coiif rovuirsy would be nothing short, of a diKast<!r. 

Wo are living in times wluni events are fore.ing decusions 
u{MHi us. 'I'luiy punish our delays, and if wo ((uarrel and 
hesitate, wlu'U ought to be thinking, resolvijig and 
athitig, ev<>nls will ride those decisions over our heads. 
We hav<' then to a.cce|)t the punishment wif.h the decision, 
as has lui.pjx'ueil in the ensi! of <snnpulsory service. Our 
ordy safety lies in grasping tiie issiuss at stake. 1 am sorry 
to have caused a personal c<)ntrov<‘rsy which is threatening 
to cloud siK'h issues just, now, when counsels that are calm 
ami clear, insight and mutual gmal will are the tirst lU'ces- 
sities of the time, 1 greatly desire to end this coid,roversy. 
It. ca.n hurt me hut. little, and woidd imt inathu- if it. hurt 
me much. Hut to public, intiu’ests it may <lo grave and 
p(n'mam'nt mischief, if sidfered to obstnire <piestions which 
can only fa' settled aright, so far as t hey are dearly uiwler- 
stood. A controversy which has raised such passions 
cannot be I'losed by allowing it to <lie ; for in (lying it leaves 
the mind of the public strewn with untruths, which presently 
spring to life in a harvest, of thorns. The host that I can do, 
therefore, is to tel! the trut h jiatiently and in <letail from 
* beginning to end. And in doing so 1 have tried not to 

sjrnre my own mistakes ; for why should one do otherwise V 
Avoidanee of errors is the privilege of those who walk by 
paths paved with precedents. Such avoidance is at best 
* a fugit ive and eloistiwod virtue Untravelled paths are 
traced etdy by those who attempt many in vain, recognize 
their mistakos, turn back, and try others anew. You who 
are now committed to Helds winch are strange to you will 
learn to regard your own mistakes as your fastest friends 
and your trustiest guides. Never disown them. Call them 
by their name. Understanil and consult them. Your 
achievements you can leave to speak for thomsolves. 

And in noting mistakes, others, as well as my own, I have 
tried, so far as in me lies, not to answer blame with blame. 
‘ Why it was onoo asked, * do we so freely arrogate to 
ourselves OodV prerogative of blame, and so neglect man’s 
privilege of pity ? ’ It were well for the world if that 
(luestion were written at the head of every loading article, 
above tho title of every book, across the chair of every 
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public aaaombly iiiul, bctlt'r afiii. »i« tii" i.f 

To apportion blann. ia n fniilloan tnak. but ih-vit nun.- 
in timea which are railing! tlu- hmuhlrat «n r(H,« In tho 
of their ercatiicaa. Tiic world la in Ihroi-H whi. h jin: 
creation or death. Onr whole race haa out«row„ t he n.i 
national State, and as aurt'ly aa <lay followa jti«ht or niKh 
day will paaa either to a CoimnonwealtU of natioiiH or 
to an empire of alavea. And the iastie o{ t imae aKonii'K 
with ua, in which word I inelmle yoiiiHelvea. ^ our 
freedom ia at atakt% tin-, fueedom iwi merely of « bin < oiuf 
wealth, but that of the World, With ua it reata to deatn 
by our own ignorance and diviaiona, or elae to renew 
enlarge it by aueh unity in counatd and action aa profou; 
knowledge, a fuller underatanding of and s{r«>ali'f affw; 
for each other alone can bring. 

Lot us leave this talk of rionapiraeiea and think moi 
each other and loss of miraelvea. Ami tins I wonhl urg 
my own countrymen, no leaa than on my fellow eiti/,ei! 
India. With inveterate foea thumii'ring at our galea 
scarcely the time for the nations t»f this t ’ommonweidti 
harbour unworthy MUSj^riciona of wndi other. Ami it 
peace returns and the tune hiw (aime to refMrir ila hreini 
to widen its walls and exteiul the ftwHlmn they gi 
within, let us then romomber the wordu in wldeli Tarlian 
from of old has been wont to address the King ‘ that 
Majesty may ever be pleased to put the lawt construe 
on all their words and acts Now, ami also in t he tim 
come, let us deal with each other in the s|nrit of that jira 


APPENDIX 

THE CONQRhlSS LEAOUK Bt'HKMK 

RESOLUTION adopted bu the Tkirt^Fird Heaeum nf the 
National Comest hdd at Lmkmm m the Wth Ikmmtmr, 1 
outlinitu} a Scheme of Reform m a thjinii» Step towarda \ 
Government. Also adopted by the All-hidm MuAim Itetign 
its Meeting hdd on the iitt Decembef, 1916. 

RESOLUTION 

(a) That havin| regard to the fact that the great ccmmiunitw 
India are the inheritors of aaekst civilii»tiot» and have »h 
great capaoity for government and admlaistnirioB, and to 
progress Vacation and publio spirit made b? them during a i 
tury of Biriash Rule, and further having regard to the fant that 
present of Qovemmoat doM satisfy thu legitimato as^ 
■tions of ths.ptopl© «i^ haS' become wauited to »xi*tia| coadl^ 
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public assembly ami, bettor still, ni fbo hearts «.{ 

To apportion blame is a fruit loss tn.-ik, but ne%-er nvere 
in times which are oallinn the IniiubleHt t<. iiho Pi the 
of their greatness. The world is m fhrooM %vfm fi pr.; 
creation or death. Our whole nu-e has outgrown t he mi 
national State, and as sun'ly as day follows night or nigh 
day, will pass either to a ('omnionwealth of nations or 
to an empire of slaves. And the issue of these agonies 
with us, in vvhieh word I inelmle yourselvi-s. Vour 
freedom is at staki', the freedom not merely of t his < omr 
wealth, but that of the World. With us it n-sts to destri 
by our own ignorance ami divisions, or elsi' to renew 
enlarge it by such unity iu counsel and action as profou; 
knowledge, a fuller understanding of and gr«>aler aflis! 
for each other alone can bring. 

Lot us leave this talk of eonspiraeies and think mo? 
each other and loss of ourseiv?'S. Ami this I wnidd iirg 
my own countrymen, no less than on my fellow eit)/,eii 
India. With inveterate fees thiimh'ring at mir gates 
scarcely the time for the nations of this ( omnionwt»ult! 
harbour unworthy suspieiens <»{ <«iM’h ether. And w 
peace returns and the tune fias come to rejsiir its hreaii 
to widen its walls and extend the freedmn they g? 
within, let us then romombtir the words in whitdi I’ai lian 
from of old has been wont to address the King ' that 
Majesty may ever be pleased to put the luist emislrue 
on all their words and acts Now, ami also i?i I ho tin? 
come, let us deal with each other in tho spirit of that pra 
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THE CONQHESa LKADUE St'HKMK 

RESOLUTION adopted by the Thirty^Fwd Stmkm of the It* 
Natwf^ OongresM held td iMckmm oh th 2tkk Ihtwmlmr, /, 
outlining a Schmus of lieftmm « a IkHnite Step Utmtfd* \ 
Ooverntmtd. Alto (ultnm by the AU-fmlm Mudim Lmy* 
its Meetitig hdd on the old Dmmbef, 1910, 

REBOLUTION 

(a) That having regard to the fact that the great eoimiiunitiil 
India are the inheritoTs of ascieat cIvliisatiotHi and have «hi 
great capacity for govemment and admlnwlrayoii, and to 
progr^_m Maoation and pnWio spirit made by them during a i 
tury of Bi^h Ride, and further having r*g»m to the fact thatj 
presant «y®i®m of Government does aotMitbfy the bgitimato mi 
■tions of tl*e..|iOople a»d has become unamtid to oxIstlBi ooaiil| 






und rciiuinMiii'iiitiH, (he. ('ongrcsH in of opinion that the time lian come 
when Uin Miijesty (ihc King-Emperor kIiouIcI bo pleased to issne. 
a IVoelamation anmmneing that it is tin* aim and intention of Jiritish 
policy to confer Eelf-tfovernment on India at an early dat(\ 

(li) 'I'liat this Cotigress demaiuis that a <lefinite. stc^p should he. 
taken towards fielf-dovernment by granting the reforms contaiiu'd 
in the se.heme prepared by thi^ All-India (longress (lominittee in 
concert with the Reform (.'omniittee appointeti by tlm All-India 
Muslim league {(Irtailcd bdonD). 

(a) 'I'hat in t.he reconstnud.ion of the Empire, India shall be lifted 
from the position of a Dependency to that of an equal partner in 
the Empire with the self-governing Dominions. 

REFORM SOIlEiME 
/. J'roiuiir.itd Liyldnlivr. douiiriLs 

1. Provincial begislatisn' ('ouneils shall <'onsist <if four-fiftfis 
elected and of one-iifth mnninated imtinbers. 

2. Their strength shall be tiot less than 125 members in t.he major 
provinces, and from 50 to 76 in the minor [irovinces. 

.‘1. The members of (’ouneils should be elect<'d <itreetly by the 
peo|>le on as broad a franchmc as possible. 

■I, Adequate provision should be made for the representat-ion 
of importimt miuoritii'S by election, and tlu^ Mohammedans should 
l»e representi’d through special electorates on tlus Provincial Lcgisla- 
tivo Councils in tho following proportions : 

Punjab — O no-half of the electtal Indian Members. 

Unitkd PnovmuKH IK) per cent „ „ 

BKNaAir-40 i«<r cent. „ „ 

Bkhah- 26 per cent. „ „ 

Ckntrai. Provinuks 16 per cent. „ „ 

Madrah -16 {wr cent. „ „ 

BoMBAY-~One-third „ „ 

Provided that no Mohammedan shall participate in any of the 
other elections to the Imperial or Provincial begislativo Councils, 
save and except those by electorates roproKuiting simeial interests. 

Provided further that no bill, nor any clause thereof, nor a resolu- 
tion intnxluced by a uon-ofHcial member affecting one or the other 
community, which question is to be determined by the members of 
that oommunit}' in the Legislative Council concerned, shall be 
prooeoded with, if three-fourths of the members of that commtmity 
m the particular Counoil, Imr>enal or Provinoial, oppose the bill or 
any olause thereof or the resolution.* 

6. The head of tho Provinoial Qoverimont should not be the 
Profddent of tho Li^gislativo Counoil, but the Council should have 
the right of electing its President. 

* (^ause 4 is now usually mfened to as ' tho Luuknow Compact 
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und rciiuinMiii'iiitiH, (he. CongresH Ik of opinion thuttlu; time liiiH coini- 
when Hin Miiji’sf.y t.lu' King-Eiiiporor hIiouIcI bo plcaw'd to iKHuc. 
a IVoolaination annouiu'ing tliat it is tin' iiiin ami intontinn of Jfritish 
poliry to confiT Solf-Cfovi'nuiu'iit on India at an early dat.(\ 

(li) 'I'hat tliiH Congress demamis that a definite sti^p should he 
taken towards fielf-tJovennnent i>y granting the refortns eont.aiiu'd 
in the. se.lieiiK' pre])ared by the All-Jndia (tongress (!ominitt<'e in 
eoneert with the Reform Committee appointeri by the All-lmlia 
Muslim league {ili'tailcd hdow). 

{<'.) Tliat in the reeonstruetion of the Empire, India shall he. lifted 
from the position of a Dependene.y to that of an equal partner in 
the ,Em[)ire with the self-governing Dominions. 

ItDFClUl .SCnthMK 
/. Proviiir.idl Liyidntii'P. (hiniiriln 

1. Provimaal Is'gislative Coum-ils shall eonsist of four-fifths 
ehu'ted and of one-fifth nominate<l members. 

2. Their st.rength shall be not less than 125 memhi-rs in the, major 
provinces, ami from 50 to 75 in the minor provinces. 

.*1. 'i’he members <>1 Couneils slnudd be elee,t<*d directly by the 
[((•ophi on as hroa<i a fran<diiH<( as possible. 

■1. Ade({Uate provision shmdd be nnule for the represeiPation 
of important minorities by election, and tlu^ Mohammedans should 
be reprewmted through special electorates on the Provincial Lcgisla- 
tivo Councils in tho following proportions : 

Punjab — O no-half of the elected Indian Memburs. 

UNJTsn Provinukh IK) per cent „ „ 

Bknuai.^ -40 i«T cent. „ „ 

Behar- 25 per cent. „ „ 

CENTRA), Provinukh 15 per cent. „ „ 

Maorah -16 jier cent. „ „ 

Bombay-— O ne-third „ „ 

Provided that no Mohamnu'dan shall participate in any of the 
other elections to the Imperial or Provincial Legislative Councils, 
save and except those by elextorates roprosonting sjwcial interests. 

Provided further that no bill, nor any clause thereof, nor a resolu- 
tion intnxluced bv a uon-offleial tnember affecting one or the other 
community, which question is to be determined by the members of 
that oommiinit}' in the Legislative Council concerned, shall he 
prooeoded with, if three-fourtns of the moubers of that community 
m the particular Council, Imwrial or Provincial, oppose the bill ot 
any olause thereof or the resolution.^ 

6. The head of the Ptovinoial Qovernmont should not be the 
Prefddent of the Legislative Council, but the Council should have 
the right of electing its President. 

‘ Claus® 4 Is now usually referred to as ‘ the Lucknow Compact 
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6. Thi' right of iiKkirig wipiihoni'tifiiry wlimil.i nn( hi- 

rcstrh-.tod to th« nunulM'r putting th<’ ongtimi .pi- Hlinn, tmt 4i.»ui.i 
bo allowod to bo oxoroisod by luiv other nt.’itd» r, 

7. (a) Except ouKtoms, poHt, tolrgrnph, mint, ■<iilt. ..pimu, raihv»vn, 

army, and navy and tribiiti-e frniii Indian Stipt*, i,|l 
other HourooH of rovoiiuo Hhniihl bi- IVnvnn nd. 

(6) There should be no divitled bi nds of revenue, 1 do tlnverii- 
inent of India sliould lie provideil with tix- d i nninbu- 
tiona from the I’rovineinI tJoverninenlu. sm h b%etl mn- 
tributions iM’ing liable to revi(*i«m when evlranrdtnary and 
unforeseen eontingenries render lon h revnomi neeeH»iiry. 

(e) The Provineinl Couneii should have full authority to iteal 
with all matters affeeting the inPTmd aibiuio«lration 
of the provine,e ineluding the jHiwer to rioie loans, to 
impose and alti-r taxation, and to vole on the Itiidget, 
All items of expenditure, and all proi«i»,d»< eoneermng 
ways and means for raising the nei essary revenue, should 
be embtalied in Bills and subnulled to I be Brovitn iul 
Council for adoption. 

(fi) Resolutions on all iiiatbTs within the purview of the 
Provincial (loveriuiient should be allowed (or t|t>H'itMion 
in accordaruie with rules made m that beUall by the 
Council itself. 

(fi) A resolution passed by the Provineinl la-gislalive t’ouneil ahnil 
be, binding on the Executive (luveriKiieiit, unless vetoed 
by the Governor in Couneii, provideil however that if the 
resolution is again passerl hy the ( 'ouneil a(tef an interval 
of not less than one year, it must b> given eflee! to. 

if) A motion for adjournment tnay be hrmighl forward hr the 
discussion of a definit«< matter of urgent puldie iiiiimr* 
tanee, if supitorted by not less than «*t»e eighth of tfre 
membera present. 

8. A special meeting of the Provincial (’mmcil may Iw suiiimoned 
on a requisition by not less than one-eighth of the ntenihers. 

9. A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may be intristueed in Council 
in accordance with rules made in that behalf by the t 'ouneil itself, 
and the consent of the Government should not Im reuuireil therefor. 

10. All Bills passed by Provincial liegisiatures shall have i« receive 


i- Atw aeaa ox every rrovmtsial uovernmeitt abiiU be a Oovernor 
who shall not ordinarily belong to the Italian Civil ^’rvice or any «( 
the permanent services. 

2. There sh^ be in every Provinoe an Bicetmtivo CotmeU which, 



n 


()o 'I'lllO coXdiUCSS LKAdl'K S<1IK\!K 

6 Tho right of ankirig wipiihoin'iiiory <jur)*»iiiu}t xli.nil.f mif he 
rcatric.UHl to tho tnemhor inilting tlx- ongintU .in.-nUnn. ImH 4...nh! 
bo allowoci to bo oxorowod by unv ofh* r inoml- r. 

7. (a) Except ouHfcoinH, pent, tclrgrHpli. limit, ■mlt. ..pimu, rmlwiivu, 

army, and iwvy and Iribiit'f frinn indimi all 

other HourooH of reveiiue Hhnuld iw Ernviix oil. 

(6) Then' should be no divided iu mli* of n veim. , 1 !,. Cbivi rii- 
inont of Inilia hIiouIiI be provided with bv<d emitribii- 
tiona from the i’rovineiid dovernnieniH. «urb lived eon- 
tributions being liable to reviHimi when .■vlraotibnary mid 
unforoHoen oonfingeneieH render lon li revision neieHajiry. 

(c) The Provincial (’mineii alimihl have full authority to deal 

with all inattera affecting the internal adimni»lrafion 
of the province ineluding the jH.wer to raoe loans, to 
impose and alter taxation, and to vol*- on tiie Huduel, 
All itema of expenditure, and all pfoi«.»al»i > oneerning 
ways and tneatis for raisiiiK the neeessary revenue, shiuild 
be embtKlied in Bills and subunit* d l*» the Proviiieial 
Council for adoption. 

(d) Resolutions on all inalP-rs within tin- purvow of th*' 

Provincial Ooveriuiient should he allow- il f*»r tli»i ujwmn 
in accordance with ruh*s nnnie in tiiai b< hall by the 
Council itself. 

(c) A resolution passed by the Prnvineial la-gislaln*' t’*.uin il shall 
be binding on the Executive (lovernineni, uriless vetwal 
by tho Governor in Council, provbleii however that if the 
resolution is again passwl liy the Council after »n interval 
of not less than one ytmr, it intist !«• giv*'n «'flec! to. 

(/) A motion for adjournment may 1 m> brought l*»r»ar«l fur the 
discussion of a definite miittiT of urgent public inijHir- 
tance, if supported by not less than on«e« ighth of the 
members present. 

8. A special meeting of the Provincial Council may be suiiimuned 
on a requisition by not less than one-eighth of the inein tiers, 

9. A Bill, other than a Money BUI, may b«' intrmluced in Council 
in accordance with rules made in that behalf by the Council itself, 
and the consent of the Government should not Im re*|uir»’d therefor, 

10. All Bills passed by Provincial Is*gi«tBtim’s shall nave to recid ve 
the assent of the Governor before they become law, but may lie vetoed 
by the Governor-General. 

11. The term of office of the member* shall be five years. 

n,~Pf<mndd Otmmtmnt» 

1. The head of every Provincial Ooverameat shall he a Governor 
who shall not ordinarily belong to the Indian CivU 8i<rvice or any of 
the permanent services. 

2. There shall be in every Province m Kxeouttve CouttcU which. 
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with the OovtTtior, Hhall constitute the Executive Government of 
till' Provinc(‘. 

3. M<‘inberH of th(' Indian Civil Service shall not ordinarily he 
appointed to the, Ex<‘c.utive CmmeilH. 

4. Not less than one-half of the tnenihiTS of thi“ Kxeeutive Council 
shall (’.oimist of Indians to be ehn'ted hy the electee! memlx'rs of th<‘ 
Provincial Ic'gislative' Council. 

r». The term of office of the niembers shall he five' years. 


III. Imperidl LepLslatwr Council 

1. The strength of the Impi'rial Legislative Coumnl shall !><• 150. 

2. Four-fifths of the menihi-rs shall he elected. 

.3. Thi‘ franchise for the Imperial Legislative Council should be 
widened as far as possible on the lines of electorates for Mohammedans 
for the Provincial Legislative (Vmncils, nwl the dectc.d memherx of the 
Promnriul Lcijixlntm- Cmiiicilx shonbl also form an tieciorate for the 
return of memherH to the Inijieriul hrijulative. (Umnctl. 

4. Cne-thini of the Indian elected members should he Mohammedans 
elected by si'purate Mohamm<‘dan electorates in the several Provinces, 
in the proportion, as nearly as may he, in which they are representi-d 
on the Provincial Legislative t'ouncils hy separate Mahommedan 
elimtorati's. 

Vide, provisos to stmtinn I, clause 4. 

5. The Prcsiiient of thn Council shall ht* elce.tn<! by the Council 
ihsiilf. 

6. Thn right of asking supplementary (juestions shall not he 
restricted to tlm member putting the original question but should 
bn allowed to bo oxnreised by any other member. 

7. A special raonting of tiu' Couuc.il may be. summoned on a requisi- 
tion by not less than one-eighth of the members. 

H. A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may bo introdumxl in Council 
in ac.<M>rdance with rules made in that behalf by the Council itself, 
and the consent of the Executive Government should nob bo required 
therefor. 

9. All Bills passed by thn Coumfil shall have to nsmive the assent 
of the Governor-General before they become law. 

10, All financial proposals relating to sourecs of incomo and 
items of expenditure shall ho ('inbodiod in Bills. Every suoli Bill 
and the Budget as a whole shall be submitted for the vote of tlu' 
Imperial Legislative Counoil. 

11. The term of offloo of members shall bo five years. 

12, The matters mentioned horoinbelow shall bo exclusively 
under the oontrol of the Imperial Ijegislative Council : 

(a) Matters in regard to which uniform legislation for the whole 
of India is desirable, 

(h) Provincial legislation in so far as it may affect interpro- 
vmoial fiscal lekriona. 
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with tho OovtTHor, Hliall ('onstituto tho Exocutive Government of 
tin' Provinci'. 

3. Members of the Indian Givi! Service shall not ordinarily be 
af)point<‘d to the, Ex(‘e.utive Couneils. 

4. Not li“KH than one-half of the menihers of tl)i‘ l'Cxeentiv<' ('ouneil 
shall consist of Indians to be eleet('(l by the elected members of t in' 
Provincial Is'gislative Gounc.il. 

r». The term of office of the Tiiembers shall he five years. 


Ill . Jmpmnl Ln/islatwr Council 

1. The strength of the ItniaTial Legislative Gouncil sluill be 150. 

2. Fonr-fiff.lm of tlie membi'cs simll be elected. 

3. Till* franchise for tlx* Imperial Li'gislative Gouncil should be 
widened as far as possible on thi‘ lines of electorates for Mohammedans 
for the Provincial Legislative (tinneils, awl the. der-ted memhevx of the 
Prtwinrml Lci/iduthr Couiir.iis should also form an ehr.lo rate for the 
return <f memhvrH to the Imperial leyvilaiivr. (hmncil. 

4. Oiu'-thirdof the Italian elected members should be Mohammedans 
elcctetl byseparate Molnimmedan electorates in the several Provine, es, 
in the proportion, ivs nearly as may he, in which they are representetl 
on the l*rovincial Legislative Couneils by separate Mahommedivn 
('hastorattHS. 

Vvle provisos to sttetion I, climse 4. 

5. The President of tho Gontunl shall ht* elected by the Cotincil 
itself. 

6. The right of asking supplementary (ptestions shall n<tt be 
restricted to tho member putting the original ejuestion but should 
be allowed to bo oxercistHl by any other member. 

7. A special meeting of tlu' Council may be sumnuwed on a retpiisi- 
tion by not less than one-eighth of the members. 

K. A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may be introdiumd in Gouncil 
in aeu'.ordance with rules tnade in that behalf by the Gouncil itself, 
and the consent of tho Executive flovcrtiment shoidd nob bo required 
therefor. 

9. All Bills passed by tho Goutu-il shall have to receive tho assent 
of the Governof-Qonoral before they become law. 

10. All financial proposals relating to sources of income and 
items of oxpendituro sliall bo ('inbodiod in Bills, Every such Bill 
and tho Budget as a whole shall be submitted for tho vote of the 
Imperial Legislative Counoil. 

11. Tho term of office of members shall be five years. 

12. The matters mentioned horoinbelow shall bo exclusively 
tinder the control of the Imperial Ijegisiativa Counoil : 

(а) Matters in regard to which uniform legislation for the whole 

of India is desirable. 

(б) Provincial legislation in so far as it may affect interpro- 

vindal fiscal edataons. 
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(c) Questions affecting purely Imperial Revenue, excepting 

tributes from Indian Stati's. 

(d) Questions affecting purely Imperial Ex])enditur(S except, t hat 

no resolution of the Imperial Legislative Council shall he 
binding on the Governor-Oem'ral in Council in respect 
of military charges for the dehmce of the country. 

(e) The right of revising Indian tariffs and c\mtoins-dnties, ttf 

imposing, altering, nr removing any tax or cess, imwlif ying 
the existing system of <mrreney and hanking, ami grant- 
ing any aids or iKuinties to any or all deserving and 
nascent industries of the country. 

(f) Resolutions on all matters relating to the administration 

of tho country as a whole. 

13. A Resolution passed by the Legislative Council should he 
bindingon the Executive Government, unli'ss vetejed hy t hi' < h>ver»mr- 
General in Council : provided, however, that if the resohttion is 
again passed by the Coun(;il after an interval of not less than one 
year, it must be given effect to. 

14. A motion for adjournnumt may be brought forwartl hsr the 
discussion of a definite matter of urgent public imjKtrtarice. if 
supported by not less than one-(Hghth of tho nmtnhers present.. 

16. When the Crown chooses to («erci«e its {)ow('rs of veto in 
regard to a Bill passed by a Provincial Legislative Cmmeil or bv 
the Imperial Legislative Council, it should be exercised within 
twelve months from the date on which it is passed, and the Hill 
shall cease to have effect as from tho date on which the fact, of such 
veto is made known to the Legislative Council conwirned. 

16. The Imperial Legislative Council shall have no power to 
interfere with tho Government of India’s direction of tho niilitnry 
affairs and the foreign and political relations of India, inehuiing 
the declaration of war, the making of peace and the mitaring itiLt 
treaties. 

IV. — The Qovemment of India 

1. The Governor-General of India will be the head of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

2. He win have an Executive Council, half of whom ahall be 
Indians. 

3. The Indian members should bo elected by tho elected mombers 
of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

4. _ Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not ordinarily be 
appointed to the Executive Council of the Governor-General. 

6. The power of maWng all appointments In the Imperial Clvi! 
Sepioes shall vest in the Government of India, as oonititutoi under 
this scheme, due regard being paid to existing interests, subject to 
any laws t^t may be made by the Imperial l^gislatave OounoU. 

6. The Gpernment of India shall not ordinarily interfere in 
the local al|air>, of a province, and powers not specially given to 
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(c) Questions affecting purely Imperial Revenue, excepting 

tributes from Indian State's. _ 

(d) Questions affecting purely Impiuial Exieenditurie, ('xeepl' that 

no resolution of the. Tinp('rial Legislative Council shall he 
binding on the Governor-GeiK'ral in Council in respect 
of military charges for the defi'nee of the country. 

(e) The right of revising Indian tariffs and c\mtoins-dnties, tif 

imposing, altering, or removing any tax or cess, luoflif ying 
the existing system of currency and hanking, and grant- 
ing any aids or iKiunties to any or all deserving and 
nascent industries of the country. 

(/) Resolutions on all matters relating to the administration 
of the country as a wliole. 

1,3. A Resolution passed by the Legislative Council slmiihl he 
bindingon the Executive Government, unless vetoed by t he ( hivernor- 
General in Council : provided, however, that if the resolution is 
again passed by the Counc.il after an interval of not h-ss than one 
year, it must be given effect to. 

14. A motion for adjournment may be brought forward for the 
discussion of a definite matter of urgent public iiu(K»rt.ance. if 
supported by not less than one-eighth of the memhi’rs present. 

16. When the Crown chooses to exereists its powers of veto in 
regard to a Bill passed by a Provincial Legislativ«i (’ouneil or hv 
the Imperial Legislative Council, it should be exercised within 
twelve months from the date on which it is passed, and the Hill 
shall cease to have effect as from the dat(» on which the faet. «if such 
veto is made known to the Legislative Counoil eonwriu’d. 

16. The Imperial Legislative Council shall have no [wwer Id 
interfere with the Government of India’s direction of the niilitnry 
affairs and the foreign and political relations of India, inelutlitig 
the declaration of war, the making of peace and the entaring tnt<» 
treaties. 

IV. — The Government of India 

1. The Governor-General of India will be the head of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

2. He -will have an Executive Council, half of whom shall be 
Indians. 

3. The Indian members should be elected by the elected members 
of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

4. Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not ordinarily be 
appointed to the Executive Council of the Governor-General. 

6. The power of making all appointments in the Imperial Civil 
Sepioes shall vest in the Gpernment of India, m oonstitated under 
this scheme, due re^rd being paid to existing interest*, tubjiwt to 
my laws that may be made by the Imperial Legislarive Counoil. 

6. The Gpermnent of India shall not ordinarily Interfere in 
the local afWie; of a province, and powers not speolidly given to 
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Provincial (ioV('rnin('nt., sliall ho dcotruHl to bo vostod in t.lio former. 
The autliori(,y of the Uovornmont of India will ordinarily bo liniit<'<l 
t,o general KU|iorviMioni and HiiiH'rintomb'noi' over the Provincial 
(!ovcrnnn‘nt.H. 

7. Itj logiKlativo aial adininiatrativo matters the Oovc'rnnK'nt of 
India, as constituted un<ler this selunno, shall, as far as i)ossibli', b(' 
indejtendimt of the Heeretary of Htate. 

K. A system of iiule|iendetit audit of the aeecmnts of the Govern- 
metd. of India should be institute!]. 

K. -The Scrnilari/ <if folate in Covvril 

1. The Council (»f the Secretary of State for India should be 
almlislu'i!. 

2. Till' sidary of tlie Scen'tary of State sliould be {daced on the 
British Bstiniatos. 

'I’he Secretary of State sliould, as far as possible, occupy tlie 
same position in relation to tin* ( lovernnumt of India, as the Secn>tary 
of State for the (’olunics does in relation to the Governments of th(> 
self-governing Dominions. 

4. The Secretary of Stal.e for India should b<> assisted by two 
Permaui'iit Undi'r-Secretaries, one of whom should always he an 
Indian. 

VI. India and the Empire 

1. In any Council or other body which may be constituted or 
convimed for the settlement or control of Imperial affairs, India 
shall be adequately rcjircKcntcd in like manner with the Dominions 
and with equal rights. 

2. Indians should be jdaced on a footing of equality in respc'ct 
of status and rights of citizenship with other subjects of His Majesty 
the King throughout tht' Kinpire. 

Vn -—Military and other matters 

1. The militery and naval service of His Majesty, both in their 

(kimmiiwlonM In 
, th« Anny. 

Volunteering. 

3. Executive 

Separation of 

judteiat ami 

axootttive 

tunotlona. 

N. SuHflA Kau, 

Omeral HeareMries. 


comraissioneu ana non-commissionca ranks, 
should be thrown open to Indians and adequate 
provision shotdd bo made for their selection, 
training, and instruction in India. 

2. Indians should bo allowed to enlist ns 
volunteers. 

ORleers in India shall have no judicial powers 
entrusted to them, and tho judwiary in evi'ry 
province shall bo placed under the highest 
Court of that province. 
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I’rovincial ('!()V('rm!H'nt., slmll ho (loomed to bo vested in tlio former. 
The iuitliiiri(,y of the (Jovornmont of India will ordinarily hi^ limit'd 
to f^onoral saner vision and snpi'rintondonoo over tln^ Provinciial 
(Jovornmonts. 

7. In legislative and administrative (natters the OovernnK'nt of 
India, as eonstitnh'd nnd<T this seheino, shall, as far as [(ossihh', h(» 
inde](ond(‘nt of the Heeretary of State. 

H. A systotn of inde|)endent audit of tin' aeeonnts of the fiovimn- 
niettt of India should ho institnti'd. 

K. -- T/ir ScrMari/ of F)latr. in Covnril 

I. The f'onneil of the Htu'retary of State for India shoidd ho 
aholisln-d. 

2. The salary of the Secretary of State should ho jdaoed on the 
British Mstiinates. 

.'5. The Secretary of State should, as far as possible, oeenpy the 
same position in relation to the (Sovernnientof fndia, as the Seendiiry 
of Stati' for tin* (hlonies do(‘s in relatitni t.o the flovernnu'nts of tin* 
self -gc'vorning I )onii nions. 

4. The Secretary of Htati* for India should he assisted liy two 
Pertnani'iit Under-See.retaries, out* of whom should always he an 
Indian. 

17. IniUn itiul the Empire 

1. In any Coutu'il or oth(>r body which may ho constituted or 
convened for the si'ttlenient or control of Imperial affairs, India 
shall h(» ado(juatcly roprcKcnted in like manner with the Dominions 
and with equal rights. 

2. Indians should he jdacod on a footing of tujuality in n'spc'c.t 
of status and rights of citizenship with other subjects of His Majesty 
tin* King throughout the Kmpire. 

VIL—MUitary ami other matters 

1. Till' militery and naval service of His Majesty, both in their 
commissioned and non-commissioned ranks, 
should be thrown open to Indians and adequatt* 
provision should bo made for their selection, 
training, and instruction in India. 

2. Indians should bo allowed to enlist as 
volunteers. 

Officers in India shall have no judicial powi'rs 
entrusted to thorn, and tho judiciary in t»very 
province shall bo placed under the highest 
Court of that province. 

SvKB Mohammkd, 

N. SiriiBA Rau, 

General BmeUmes. 


<!ommi«KionH in 
, tho Anny, 


Volunteering. 

3, Bxocutivo 
Separation of 
jurUalsI and 
exeotttive 
funottona. 
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To 


Emily (Jottagk, 

Naini Tal, U.l*. 
A2»'il «, 1917. 

Tiik Hon. BABU BHUPBNDIiA NA1'H BA8U, 

'PeMI'LK ('HAMBKRS, (,'AMniTTA. 


Dkak Mr. Bhoi'endra Nath Ba.sh, 

§ I. With niforoiHHito tluj last para>^i-ai)h in your lottor of 
March 29, lot mo say that tho suhjo<'t wliioh I am trying 
to study is tlm relation of India to the' rosti of tlu*. Enipirc- 
tho place which India ought to ocimpy in a r<n‘onstruid('d 
Coimnonwoalth after tlui war. 1. began, as you know, by 
studying the relations of the self-governing Dominions to 
the rest of the ('<itmnonw(«ilth and have published (au'tain 
conclusionH on tlu* subject. 'Phis ])art of the problmn is 
comparatively simph^ becausi^ the Dominions are, so far 
as tneir national affairs ai'e concerned, like separate c.locks 
each with their own mainspring in themselves. It is possible, 
therefore, to lamsider tluiir fut.ure place in i.he larger 
mechanism of the whole (Commonwealth without rofereiuai 
to any changes in their own internal structure. India, on 
the other hand, has not as yet attained this domestic 
independetjco, though there are aii iruireasing number of 
Imlians who desire to attain it. At present the mainspring 
of your domestic government is closely connected and, in 
fact, identical with the mainspring which works the mecha- 
nism of the Commonwealth as a whole. This mainspring 
is the ImjX'rial Parliament. Hence it is impossible to study 
any change in the mechanism of tho Imperial Government 
without reference to the effect that such changes would 
have on the internal government of India. Herein lies the 

? :reate8t difficulty which the student of the subject has to 
ace. 

§ 2. It is important to note, however, that the converse 
proposition is equally true. You can scarcely afford to 
consider plans for changing the system of government in 
India without reference to the external mechanism by 
which those intwmal changes must be efleoted. Have you 

£Mli jx 







To 


Emily Cottage, 
Naini Tal, U.P. 
A2)ri! (5, 19,17. 


The Hon. BABU BHUPENDllA NA1Ti BAKE, 

'Pemple Chamberh, Caunitta. 


Dear Mh. Bhui’Enora Nath Baku, 

§ I. With to tlui hint ])arajj;raj>li iti your lt>ttor of 

March 29, lot tno my that Mic mihjcct which 1 am trying 
to study is tlu' relation of India to tlm rest of tlu^ Enipirc- 
tho place which India ouj^lit to oc,<mpy in a n'con.striudc'd 
Commonwealth after the war. 1 began, as you know, by 
studying the relations of the self-governing Dominions to 
the nmt of the Commonwealth and have published <Hirtain 
omudusions on ^,h<^ subjecd.. 'I'his ])art of the problem is 
eomjiaratively sim])le because the Dominions are, so far 
as tnoir national affairs are coneerneil, like separate idocks 
each with their own mainspring in themselves. It is possible, 
therefore, to consider ttieir future place in the larger 
mechanism of the whole Commonwealth without reference 
to any changes in their own internal structure. India, on 
the other hand, has not as yet attained this domestic 
indepemlenco, though there are an increasing auml)er of 
Inflians who desire to attain it. At present the mainspring 
of your domestic government is closely connected and, in 
fact, identical with the mainspring which works the mecha- 
nism of the Commonwealth as a whole. This mainspring 
is the Imjxn-ial Parliament. Hence it is impossible to study 
any change in the mechanism of the Imperial Government 
without reference to the effect that such changes would 
have on the internal government of India. Herein lies the 

? :reate8t difficulty which the student of the subject has to 
aoe. 

§ 2. It is important to note, however, that the converse 
proposition is equally true. You can scarcely afford to 
consider plans for changing the system of government in 
India without reference to the external mechanism by 
which those internal changw must be effected. Have you 

£Mli w 
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considered howfar this mechanism, as at pre.seiil cinistitutrd, 
is suitable for your purpose? Most Indians with whom 
I have talked arc conscious of its wcakin-ss. 'J’hey justly 
complain that since, tlm abolition of t he ( ’otnpany J ‘arliameiit 
haw paid the scantiest attentif)n to Indian alTairs, In tin- 
Company’s days its Charter <‘an!<- up for renewid every 
twenty years. ' At thtw; periods the ndniiiu.stration of the 
Company became the s(d)jec,t of <lir<><-t iiujuiry, n<»t through 
a Royal Commission, hut hy Parliament, itself, flinuigh 
a Parliamentary Committ<H’i. Hueh impuries oeeupied years, 
with the result that tiie .Members of Parliann-nt wiio took 
part in them obtained a eonsidemlile knowhsige of Indian 
affairs. Powerfid frieiulsof India, tik*' Hnrk<', were a j^troduet 
of the system and sueli num were able to develop in England 
a imbli'e opinion and an Indian poliey adequate tc» the 
needs of the time, it was mainly tltrough tliis ageiiey tftal 
the British mind was gradually edueatisi t«» the idt'a that 
the interests of Imliaim ougfd to he the aetuating primdph* 
of British policy in India. The modern subsl it tiles ftir 
these parliamentary eommitfei's tire impiiru's heht by snch 
bodies as the Docent ralization CmnnuKsion ami the Pitidic 
Services Commission, upon whi<di but few Mmiibers of 
Parliament find a place. I think yttn will agrt'o that while 
the old parliamentary emnmitteiiH had an immense efTeel 
on British public opinion, the nmdern eommission has 
comparatively little. 

§ 3. The neglect of Itulia hy Members of !*arliameut for 
the last two generations is more <lue to a change of eontlit ions 
•than to any change for the worse in men. 'riie fntih is 
that since the middle of the ninetcHUith century the gnnving 
complication of social and imlustrial questions in the 
British Isles has overwhelmed tiu' ImjHwial (hivernment 
with business at its doors, •which is too great bir any one 
body to handle. If you will glance at tumntries like America, 
Germany, Canada, Australifi., and Mouth Africa, v<m wifi 
easily see why this is so. America witfs its iwipufation of 
one hundred millions transacts its Imsimws through mt Iws 
than forty-nine governments, imtional ami provimual ; 
Germany with sixty-eight millions fum ttver tnirty such 
governments ; Canada with eight millions lias trine : 
Australia •mth five millions has seveti : and Houth Africa 
with sbe millions has five. The Unitwl Kingdom with its 
forty-five millions has but one, and tiiat Government lias 
also to control interests common to peoples Including nmre 
than a quarter of the human race, wlio are scattered over 
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tlu' wliolc! siit'facn of tho globe. 'Pho Imperial ( Jovornment. 
Ih thiiH ealled upon to traoHaot three different ordorn of 
buHineHH — 

(1) Th(^ Imperial bnsimiHs of the wholij British Oommon- 
w(!ahh. 

(2) The national affairs of the British Isles. 

(2) 'Phe f)rovineial affairs of England, Wales, Scotland, 

and Ireland. 

§ 4. Itu'.vitahly Barlianuuit att<mds first to tho interests 
of tlui Brii ish electorate upon whose will it depends. I tuperial 
^ affaii-s r(H'<4v(' Init. sc^anly attention and t.hosc*. of India t}H^ 

. hmt of all. The result is lhat the Imptu'ial (Jovornment 

and public opinion in England hUuS scarcely travelled beyond 
the [)olicy charb'.red in IHfiH the policy of governing India 
for the sakt' of the Indians, a policy sullicicnt for that day 
only. Bid)lic. opitiion in England has lumu* conscsioiisly 
risc'U to th(( ithni of <mabling India to govern herself. By 
this 1 m<fan that tlu^st* ideals have never laum ('Xj)licitly 
proposed and a<lopt(Ml by Ihirliainent and given as instruc- 
tions to its servants in India. It is not the fault of the Oivil 
tServants that (.hey are still acting on (.he inst ruct ions aiul 
traditions of 1H5H, because th(\v havc^ had no otluw gemu’al 
instructions siiuic. 

§ 5. I know that you agree with me that the outstaiuling 
need of tho moment is that (lie principle of enabling India 
to govern herself shotdd now Im (iharB'red in a form at haist 
as binding and as explicit as the Rroclamation of 1858. 
I believe that public opinion in England is almost rip(' 
and can quickly be ripene<l to the point. Bersonally 1 
believe that, if you coidd take a ])lebiHcite on the subject 
in England now, the majority of voters wotdd endorse the 
principle of self-govornmeid. as the g(»al of British policy 
ni liulia. But as things are it is ahnost impossible to get 
that issue clearly before the elotfforate of tho United King- 
dom, bocauHo at a general election they are preoc<supiod 
by their own affairs. 1'horo are too tnany issues before 
them at each electioji, and those nearest home tend to obstmrts 
the rest. And this must always be so, while a general 
election for the Imperial Parliament decides the domestic 
policy o! the Unittsd Kingdom as well. It would cease to he 
I so if once tlio Imperial Parliament were divested of all 

I resnonBibility for the dom^tio affairs of the British Islw 

I and had no more to clo with them than it now has with those 

I, of (Janada and Australia. But this could only be done by 

I' creating for the British Isles a separate national government 

f H2 
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tlie whole! Hiirface of the gloi)e. The Imperial ( Jovoi’iiment 
iH thim called npoi) to trauHact three different ordorn of 
buHineHH — 

[ (I) The Imperial husinesH of the whole ITritish (‘ommon- 

\ wealfh. 

(2) The national affairs of tlu^ British Isles. 

(2) 'rh(» provincial affairs of England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

; § 4. Inevitably Parliament attends first to the interests 

of tlm Brit ish electorate ni)on whose will it deepends. Imperial 
/ affairs r(K'e!iv<‘ but. scanty at.tention and t.liosc'. of India thec 

iea.Ht of all. The result is that the Imperial (Jovernnumt 
and public opinion in England hfCjfC scarcedy t ravelUsI Imyond 
the [)oIicy chartered in IHfiH the policy of governing India 
for thc^ sake' of tlie Indians, a policy sullicient for that day 
only. Public, opicuon in England has newer consciously 
risc'ij to thec idem of csiabling India to govern herself. By 
this 1 mc'an that these idccals have never been explicitly 
propostnl and adoptcsl by Parliatnccnt and givcm as instruc- 
tions to its servants in India. It is not the faidt of the (livil 
Hervants that t.hey are still acting on the inst ructions and 
traditions of 1H5H, bc'cause thccy have had no othew general 
instructions since. 

§ 5. I know that you agree with me that the outstaculing 
need of the moment is that the principle of enabling India 
to govern herself should now bcc (diartc'red in a form at Ic^ast 
as binding and as explicit as the Proclamation of IHfiH. 
I believe that public opinion in England is almost ripe 
and c,ari quickly bo ripened to the point. Personally I 
belicwe that, if you eotdd take a ])lebiscite on the subject 
iti England now, the majority of voters wotdd endorse thc' 
princij)le of self-government as the g(»al of British policy 
m Irulia. But as things are it is almost impossible to get 
that issue clearly before tlu^ eletdorate of the United King- 
dom, IxHuiuse at a general election tiny are preoccupied 
by their own affairs. There are too many issues before 
them at each electioti, and those nearest home tend to obsc.ure 
the rest. And this must always be so, while a general 
election for the Imperial Parliament decides the dorntwlie 
policy of the United Kingdom as well. It would cease to be 
I so if once the Imnerial Parliament were divested of all 

I responsibility for tnp domMtio affairs of the British Islw 

I and had no more to (lo with them than it now has with those 

i of Uanada and Australia. But this could only be done by 

creating for the British Isles a separate national government 
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of their own, similar to that which exists in the sclf-gt.vonunn 
Dominions. 

§ 6. The moment, this changt' was <>tTrcf<'(t the ltnp(>rial 
Parliament would have time once more t«> deal with Indian 
affairs. Its members would ite aide, as of ohi, to hold 
inqtiiries. Under modern conditions, these iminirit's emild 
be held, not merely iti Ixmdon. hut also in India. In the 
absence of British issnes, elections to t 1 h> I m periat }‘ariiament 
would be able to turn on Indian issues, Tim Imimrial 
Parliament, moreover, would then inehide refu'estuitatives 
from countries other than the Brilisli Isles, and. ns 1 hop<< 
and believe, from India itself. If onee yon had Indian 
representatives on the Imperial Pariiiunetit , that Rarliatitent 
would bo obliged to attend to Indiati affairs. 

§ 7. In The. Problem of the Common tirallh I liave argued 
that a change like this e.ouhl not 1 h^ effeeted wit Innjt a written 
constitution like that of the Untt«>d Stuf«>s. 'I’bere is one 
point in which I think that eonstitution «-oiild be iniitat««i 
to advantage. It opens with a preamble in which the pe<»ph» 
of the United States pledge t lumiselves t«i efwtniii principles 
of free government. I should like t«> 8«'e the Imjawial Con- 
stitution open in the same way with a preamhle annoimeing 
that the Commonwealth exists for the purjaw^ of extetiUing 
self-government, as rapidly as may be. to alt emnmutiititm 
included within its circle, of which India is the nnist fatinilotm. 
more so, in fact, than all the rest put tfjgetlier. Here is 
a method in which you could enar^t a charter more himling 
and more irrevocable than the Froelamatiot» iff IK.AK. 

§ 8. Unlike the French, the British jmoph* instittetively 
shrink from committing thomaelves to statemeiitM of general 
principles. Provided such principles arci really sound, their 
explicit statement is for that very reason more tusuissary 
for the British than the French. Our caution in pltslging 
ourselves to such statements is largely flue t»> the fact 
that our experience has taught us how difficult it is in practice 
to give effect to general principles. In the Proclamation 
of 1858, for instance, we committed ourselves to the principle 
that Indians were entitled to equal rights with all other 
British citizens throughout the Uomraonwt«.!th. The 
implications involved In the development of national self- 
government with the different parts of the Commonwealth 
were not then foreseen. The failure of mid-Viotorkn 
stat^mw to realize this was fruitful in mbundemtandinpi 
which hove led to a serious twtrangement between the 
Domimoas and India. National ftBlf-goveroment Is robbed 
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of their own, similar to that which exists in f lie self ■('t.vori! inn 
Dominions. 

§ 6. The moment this ehauKc was etTi'cted the Imperial 
Parliament would have time once more to deni with Indian 
affairs. Its members would he aide, as of old, to hohl 
inquiries. Under motlern conditions, these inquirit's could 
be held, not merely in Lomlon, hut also in Imlia. In the 
absence of British issncH, elections to t he 1 nipm-ia! Parliament 
would be able to turn on Indian issnes, The lmj>erial 
Parliament, moreover, wouhi theu include refire.seuialives 
from countries other than the Brilisli Isles, and. as 1 hope 
and believe, from India itself. If once you had Indian 
representatives on the Imperial Parliament, that Parliament 
would bo obliged to attend to Indian affairs, 

§ 7. In The. Problem of the (knnmmin'mKh I liave argued 
that a change like this coukl not effect ed wit hunt a writ ten 
constitution like that of the U«it«>d Stat«>.H. 'rbere is one 
point in which I think that constitution i-ouid he iniitatwl 
to advantage. It opens with a preamble in whiidi the pisiple 
of the United States pledge themselves to certain principles 
of free government. I should like to the Imjieriat (Vm- 
stitution open in the same way with a preamble announcing 
that the Commonwealth exists for the purfKjse of extetuling 
self-government, as rapidly as may be. all t!ommut!itkw 
included within its circle, of which India is the most {Stjuilcms. 
more so, in fact, than all the rest put tug<>ther. Here is 
a method in which you could enact a charter more hinding 
and more irrevocable than the Froclamatitm of IH/tK. 

§ 8. Unlike the French, the British }x«op!e instinctively 
shrink from committing themselves to statements of general 
principles. Provided such principles arc» really sound, their 
explicit statement is for that very reason m'ore necessary 
for the British than the French. Our caution in plwlging 
ourselves to such statements is largely rlue to the fact 
that our experience has taught us how dimeuU it is in practice 
to give effect to general principles. In the Proclamation 
of 1858, for instance, we coraraittetl oursetviw to the principle 
that Indians were entitled to equal rights with all other 
British citizens throughout the Uomrnonwealth. The 
implications involved in the development of national self- 
government with the different parte of the (bmmonwealth 
were not then foreseen. The failwre of mid -Victorian 
sta^men to realize this was fruitful in inuninderstaiulings 
which have led to a serious estrangement botw«n tlm 
Dominions and India. National self-govetninent is robbed 
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of more than Iialf it.H content unltwH the nation in given the 
power to determine the comjiosition of itn own })opulation. 
But so long as tlie (lovernment of India was lield in trust, 
the trusRsis should hav<^ applied to India the same policy 
which the Dominions were applying to themselves. British 
(!itiz(uis from (wh nation imiorporated in the ( Commonwealt h 
should only hav(f been allowed to visit Imlia on the same 
terms that their own national government acu-ord to Indians 
in visiting their country. I look forward to a time when 
India itself will ('xerc.ise tlu^ same power (»f self-government 
in internal affairs as the United Kingdom, ('anada, Australia, 
New Z(wiland, or South Afri(“a. Now suppose that in years 
to come a flood of European (lolonists w'ere to begin to pour 
into Kashmir, or suppose that millions of luigroes were to 
begin tci setth' in India, I thiid\ the Indian (Government 
would be concerned to prevent that immigration. It ought 
to prevent it, and it would not liavc^ real powcirs of self- 
government unless it (iould prevent it. Such a power is, 
of (iourse, more imjxirtant to a half-empty <'ount ry than one 
HO tlii<!kly ])opulat(Hl as Imlia. Nevertheless, self-government 
woidd not be complet(' in India unless its (Government had 
fidl powers to eotdrol immigration into its owm territory. 
There was a real eonflied between the policy embodied in 
the Proclamation of IH5H and the policy involved in the 
development of self-government, and that conflict was not 
foreseen. The charge of bad faith to which it exposes us 
weighs, J know, in the minds of those who shrink from 
enunciating tho principle of self-govertiment as tho goal 
of British policy in India. 

§ i). There is, however, 1 submit, an all-important difference 
between tiie two cases. When by solemn proclamation wo 
promised equal rights to all British eitizons throughout, 
the (tommon wealth, we virtually promised to (establish 
those rights at any moment, and wherever they might be 
demanded ■. and that was just what we could not do without 
going back on the principle of according national self- 
government to the various parts of the (Commonwealth. 
In proposing to ourselves Belf-govornmont as the ultimate 
goat of policy, not only in. India, but in all parts of the British 
Commonwealth, we are doing nothing of the kind. We are 
merely pledging ourselves to neglect no possible means of 
approaoning that ideal as rapidly as possible. We are only 
committing ourselves to a permanent line of policy which can- 
not be revoked, and which will remain binding on all succes- 
sive yecretariw of State, and above all on the members of the 
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of more than Iialf itw ooutoiit uiilesH tho nation in givon the 
power to (lotormino the compoHition of itn own population. 
But so long as tlio (k)Vennnont of Itulia was hold in trust., 
the trusUsis should hav<( applied to India the same poliey 
which the Dominions were applying to thoinselves. British 
e.iti7.(u\s fi-om each nation iucorporaiod in the C'oinmon wealth 
should only have been allowe.<I to visit India on the same 
terms that their own national government acu'.ord to Indians 
in visiting their (iountry. I look forward to a time when 
liulia itself will ('Xercise the same powcii’ of self-government 
in internal affairs as the United Kingdom, ('anada, Australia, 
Nfew Z(»aland, or South Africa. Now suppose that in years 
to come a Hood of European colonists were to begin to pour 
into Kashmir, or suppose that millions of negroes were to 
begin to settle in Imiia, 1 think the Indian Uovernment 
would be concerned to prevent that immigratioti. It ought 
to prevent it, and it would not hav(( real powers of self- 
government unless it could prevent it, Siudi a power is, 
of course, more imp<»r(ant to a half-empty country than om^ 
so thi<ikly ])o})ulated as Imlia. Nevertheless, self-governmetd. 
woidd not be complett' in India unless its (lovernment had 
full powers to control immigration into its owm territory. 
There was a real confIi<!t between the policy embodied in 
the Froclamatifin of 1858 and the policy involved in the 
<Ievolopmont of self-government, and that c.onflhit was not 
foreseen. The charge of bad faith to which it exposes us 
weighs, I know, in the minds of those who shrink from 
enunciating the principle of self-government as the goal 
of British policy in India. 

§ i). There is.liowevor, I submit, an all-important liifference 
between the two eases. When by solemn proclamation we 
promised equal rights to all British (utizons throughout, 
the Uommon wealth, we virtually promised to establish 
those rights at any moment, and wherever they might be 
demanded ■. and that was just what we could not do without 
going back on the principle of according national self- 
government to the various parts of the Uommonwealth. 
In proposing to ourselves self-government as the ultimate 
goal of policy, not only in India, but in all parts of the British 
Commonwealth, we are doing nothing of the kind. Wo are 
merely pledging ourselves to neglect no po^ible means of 
approaohing that ideal as rapidly as possible. We are only 
committing ourselves to a permanent line of policy which can- 
not be revoked, and which will remain binding on all succes- 
sive yecretwiM of Btato, and above all on the members of the 
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Civil Service out here. 'I'he Kr('atest weaktie.s^ of f 1 h» pie.'^ent 
position is that the Civil Service have nn nniers mi the .Hubject . 
and in matters of policy they eiinnnt act without orrlens. 

§ 10. Such a promise, so liiiulin^ly made, is only t lie hei^iii 
ning though an all-important heginiiing. Wfieii a captain 
sets out on a voyage, it is of primary importance that he 
should have orchirs specifying thi' port to whieii he is to 
steer, however near or far t hat port may he. Having given 
him those orders you <-an mavt |ire.scrilie the course hy 
which he is to steer. If I advocate an Imperial declaration 
that self-government is the goal of Imliau jtolicy. if is merely 
as a preface to taking some immediate steps for travelling 
in that direction. 

§ 11. Assuming, then, tliat you have got an Imperial 
Governmoat not only committed to this policy, hut. wliat 
is equally important, able to conshler it and to givo* eth-ct 
to it, let us now’ turn to the ipiesfion as to what the eourse 
should be. Let us glance at e<mditions inviilved in the 
problem of establishing self-government in India. 'Phis 
country with the doubtful es<Tption of China, eontains 
a population larger than tliat of any in the world which is 
geographically capable of acliieving a spe«-ilie nationhood 
of its own. Now contrast it with count rii’S like Etiglaml, 
I’rance, or Italy, f am taking three eountries which have 
national governments, and local anthorities, Imt no pnmnrint 
authorities intervening betwinm thi’ tw(*. fieri- are thn’c 
countries, which iti area ami population aii’ eoimneiisiiratij 
with one of the larger priivinces tif hulta. It is seareeiy 
in doubt that all three of tfiem sttlfi-r frsim over i i’tdraliJta- 
tion. They would Ihj far better off with pfiivirndal govi-rn- 
monts. In India Biioh intermeiliary govi'riimenlH i-jsis! of 
necessity, and they transact thi> Imsiness which Itniehw 
the people most nearly. In fact an atiminist rat or in a highly 
responsible position once said to me * I am mm- coming to 
the view that there shoukl bo no Giivernmonl of liuUii 
except for Foreign Affairs, the Army ami Navy liiiwovor 
that may be, tiine-tonths of the matters which affect the 
daily life of the millions of Itidia, are hantlioti hy pritvincial 
executives and legislatures. If. theroforo, in your iirogress 
towards self-government you wish to seek guidant’o inim the 
past it is to countriw like America, Canaila, Australia, and 
South Africa you should look for it, rather than to England, 
Italy, or France. You should, in fact, look to the eountriM 
which, like India, are equipped with provincial governments, 
rather than to those which have jione. 
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Civil Service out here. 'I'iie «reatesl \v<>aUne.s> of { In- present 
position is that the ( 'ivil Service' ha ve no < .n iers un t !u' siihjt'ct . 
and in matters of policy they eiiniHh act without itrders. 

§ 10. Such a promise, so hindin^iy ma(h', is only t he t»e}jin 
ning though an all-important heginniiig. When a captain 
sets out on a voyage, it is of primary importam-e tliat he 
should have orders specifying the juat to which he is 
steer, however near or far t hat, port may he. Having given 
him those orders you <*an m'.Kt prescrilte the course hy 
which he is to steen If I advocate an Imperial deelaratitvn 
that self-government is the goal of Indian jtolicy. if is nnavly 
as a preface to taking some immediate steps for travelling 
in that direction. 

§ 11. Assuming, then, that you have got an Imperial 
Government not only eoimnitt<>d to this policy, luii, what 
is equally important, able to consider it and tti give efh'ct 
to it, let us now turn to the ((uestion as to what the eoiirse 
should be. Let us glance at conditions involved in the 
problem of establishing self-government in India. This 
country with the dmddfu! exception of Ghina. contains 
a population larger tluni that of any in tiu« world which is 
geographically capable of acliieving a spe«-ilie nationhood 
of its own. Now contrast it with taiuntries like Englaml, 
Franco, or Italy. J am taking thre(' mmntries which have 
national governmentH, and local anthorittes, Imt no promnrint 
authorities intervening betwxHUi thi’ two, H«'re are three 
countries, whieli in area ami population are eomuietisiirato 
with one of the larger provinces <if Imlia. It is seareeiy 
in doubt that all three of them stiffer from over-centmliwi- 
tion. They would ho far faitter oil with jimvineial gtiveru- 
monts. In India such intertmaiinry gjivermnents exist of 
necessity, and they transact tl«> imsijiess whii’ii touehos 
the people most nearly. In fact an administrator in a highly 
responsible position once said to me ‘ I am now eoming to 
the view that there shoultl bo no Government of India 
except for Foreign Affairs, the Army imd Navy However 
that may bo, nine-tenths of the matters whu-h alTeet the 
daily life of the millions of Itidia, are handkai hy preivineial 
executives and legislatures. If. therefore, iti ymir i»rc»gres« 
towards self-government you wish to seek gtiitlaneo mim the 
past it is to country like America, Caninta, Australia, and 
South Africa you should look for it, rather than to England, 
Italy, or France. You should, in fact, Imik to the eountrlea 
which, like India, are equipped with |mivineial governments, 
rather than to those which have none. 
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§ 12. Now of all thoHO ooimtries it i,s true that they devoted 
thcnwelveK to the aduevemciit of Kelf-g<^verninent in the 
provinces, before attempting to a])p]y the principle to the 
nation an a whole which incIndeH the provineeH. Personally 
1 doubt whether they would have succcnsded if tlu'.y had 
attempted to (dlwit both e.han}.?es at the same time, or until 
the institutions of provincial self-government had been 
firmly rooted in tlu^ habits of the people. Tiie niason is 
that men in the mass (san scarcely think of two things at 
the samci time. Look af. a military organization ami you 
will S(ie that this is so. A <iompany <d one hundre<l men must 
leai’n to o[>erate ami to mov(> as one unit vnMinctively, Ixdore 
it is of any use to drill eight <!omt)anies together as a battalion. 
If you were to f,ry and g(h. eiglil. hundred men to learn the 
practice of (snnpany and battalion <lrill f<)g<»ther from the 
outset, they wotdd fall into <!onfusion so off,en that their 
whole training would be greatly delayed. Plu*. sanu! is 
time of politiiml organization. When Lord Durham in his 
famous Report eighty years ago recommended the introduc- 
tion of responsible government into the Canadian Provinces, 
he saw clearly enough the need of a national government in 
Canada. But he di<l not advise that any attempt shoidd 
he made to establish one until the separate provinces had 
mastered the art of running themselves. Ton years ago 
there wore people who ailvocateil that the d’ransvaal and 
Free Htate should only be giv<m responsible govonunent 
on condition that all tlio Houth African colonies united to 
establish a national government at the same time. Having 
watched at close (piarters the establishment of provincial 
self-government, ami also the subsequent establishment of 
the National (lovernment in Houth Africa, 1 realize the 
(Uniculty of both these operations. 1 can imagine nothing 
more likely to prejudice the successful establishment of 
either than an attempt to establish both together. 

§ RL There is one apparent difference in the cases I have 
quoted. In America, (lanada, Australia, and Houth Africa, 
provincial governments had first to be created and then 
a national government. In India such governments already 
exist, and it is only a questic.n you may say of making 
them answerable to public opinion. You will find, however, 
that you cannot popularize tno control of those governments 
without effecting a radical change in the mechaitism itself. 
You cannot use petrol to drive the mechanism designed for 
a steam engine. In order to apj^ly a new motive power you 
have to revise the whole macnmery. Your whole system 
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§ 12. Now of all thoHC countries it is true that they devoted 
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that you cannot popularize tne control of those governments 
without effecting a radical change in the mechairism itself. 
You cannot use petrol to drive the mechanism designed for 
a steam engine. In order to ap;ply a new motive power you 
have to revise the whole maonmery. Your whole system 
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of administration, inhoritcd as .t was fro, tho .MuKha 
Empire, was cou<a-iv<-d from tht> outso ns fho m.stnummt 
of an autocracy. rit c it lias hccn thruu>il,oiit 

developed on the principle 1 hat (hr. imimlsc which nmvcH 
it is to be applied from outsidi' liuiiu. i he (tovcrnmeiit of 
India is to obey the. .Secretary of Stale: the Provim-ial 
Governments are (<> obey I hi' (lovermiierit of iruha. .Some 
municipal bodies with e.'vccHtives of thi-ir own are the only 
faint beLdiiniims of a sy.stem de.signed to he driven by internal 
cmXistion. Tlie whole position is succinctly .set forth 
in the following extract from the Heport of the Deeentralba- 
tion Commission. 


The jircsont distrilnitioa of funrtioiiH hctwi'cn flu- lliivcrtimciil of 
India, also styled the Central or StijireiiH' (Jov.-rmtieiil, and the 
Provincial or Local Covernaients iiiiii Adniinistratiotis is. stafed 
generally, as follows : Amongst the iinjiortHrit maliers which the 
former retain in their own hands are those reiating to for.'ign affairs, 
the defences of the. emintry, general taxation, currency, debt, tariffs, 
posts and telegraplis, railways, and ai-couiits aiul audit tug. Drdiiiary 
internal administration, pofii'e, civil and eriiniiud justice, prisons, the 
assessment and collection of the revi-nueH, education, medical and 
sanitary arrangements, irrigation, buildings and roads, forests, and 
the control over munieipal and rtiriil boartis fall to the share of the 
Provincial Governments. But even in these matters the Government 
of India exorcise a general and eotistunt control. They lay down lines 
of general policy, and test their appUeation from the admiiiistrii. 
tion reports and returns relating to the main departments under 
the Local Governments,’ They also employ eXjMTt ofllrers to ins|a'ct 
and advise upon a niunher of defiartinents which are primarily 
administered by the Local Government*, incltnling Agricultirre, 
Irrigation, Forests, Medical, Hanitatbn, KrUication, Excise and 
Salt, Printing and Stationery, and Archaeology, These officers «ro 
commonly known as Imperial Inapectors-General. 

The control of the Government of India is, moreover, not confined 
to the prescription of policy and to action taken uptm rujKtrt* and 
inspections. It assumes more apeoific fonn*. They scrutiniae, and, 
when necessary, modify the annual budgets of the liocai Govern- 
ments. Every newl^-croafccd apirointment of im fiort snee, every kr]|{e 
addition oven to minor eatablianmenta, every materia! alteration its 
service grades, has to reoeivo their specific, approval, and in many 
cases, reference to the Secretary of State la likewise necenaary. The 
practical result is that no new departure in Provinoial ndminiatra- 
tion can be \mderteken without their preliminary oanction or, In 
mporknt matters, without that of the Secretory of State aloo. 
Moreover, the general conditions of Government service, *uch a* 
A- As alrea^ stated, the Local Ooveraroenls also submit eoiiles of all 
then printed prooee^ags to the Oovemmeat of India. 
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leave, pcnHion, ami travelling allowance rules, and tlie Public; Works 
and Forest Oode.s, are all strictly prescribed by the (kmtral (iovern- 
mcnit, either tiHo motu or on instruction from the. Bccretary of State. 
Lastly, thc'rc' is a wide; field of appcsal to the Government of India, 
as also to the Becredary of State', from persons who may dc'cm tlicrn- 
selvciH aggrieved by the action of a Local Government. 

The (;ssential point to l)e l)orne in niind is thus that at present, 
even in matters primarily assigned to the Provincial Governments, 
those ac.t as the agents of tlie Government of India, who exercise 
a very full and constant cdieck over their proce.edings.^ 

§ 1 4. In HO far as you introduce any real Kelf-governmont 
into the provinces these Hiinple relations of subordinate to 
superior authorities must he c;hanged. Orders can ho given 
from above to provincial officials, who are there to take 
orders from above. But orders (;annot lx; given from above 
to a popular government which by the law of its being 
obeys the impiilsci it numivt^H from Ixdow. You (xin give 
limited powers to provincial assomblies, you can restrict 
those powers as you will ; but within the limit of those 
powers such asseinblies must exorcise absolute freedom of 
(dioice. Popular government in any country too large to 
dispense with provinces, in fact, means that at least two 
governments must exist and operate side by side in immediate 
independence of each other correlated only by the terms 
of the constitution. In a Ganadian Province, for instance, 
you may see the establishmcmtH of the post office and of 
the agricultural departmot^t working on these lines. The 
postal officials derive their instructions from the National 
Assembly at Ottawa, the Agricultural officials from the 
provincial assembly at Toronto, Quebec, or Winnipeg. 
Bolf-government in any large country thus involves the 
operation of two authorities with separate* mainsprings side 
by side. The word ‘ dyarchy compounded of the Greek 
words signifying ‘ two ’ and ‘ government has been coined 
to denote this principle and for convenience 1 shall use it. 
Dyarchy is so foreign to military and bureaucratic concep- 
tions, that the officers of such organizations are apt to 
suppose that the thing cannot exist. 

I 15. In order that two governments may be capable of 
operating in the same area, you must make the duties 
assigned to each as clear as possible in a constitution which 
may consist of one or of many enactments. You must 
distinguish the functions of the two governments and make 

* Beport of the Boyd Oommissim vfon DtomMization in India, vol. i, 
pp. 20 and 21. 
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words signifying ‘two’ and ‘government’, has been ooined 
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^ Ripofi of tk» B&yd Oommiaaion mm D^mtralimtion, in India, vol. i, 
pp. 20 and 21. 
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the distinction as plain as you can. Now the potent ial func- 
tions of government are infinite in nuinix'r, wiiih' the actual 
functions constantly increase as t !»' need.s of soci<'ty in<'rease. 
You would never 'su<a!ec<l in <ira\ving out two final lists 
of functions, one com])rising all the things which t he nat ional 
government is to do, and the otlnu' ail thi' things which the 
provincial governments art* to do. So y<*u give a list- of 
specified things to oiU( of thost^ governments. You may 
enlarge that list as you like from time to time. ; hut you 
provide that all the things whi(di at any given time are not 
on that list fall within the sphere_of tiu'! fdher government. 

§ 16. To bring matters to a fiiie [uuni ; if you are to 
introduce any real element of self-government into y(air 
provincial institutions, you must have a li-st of functhms, 
however short, which the (Central (lovernment may not 
touch so long as they remain on that, list , 

§ 17. In India nothing of the sort has Ikm’u doise. 'riun’e 
is nothing within the powc'rs of a pnndneial government 
which the Oovernmenb of India may not touch, ajid si-ar<'«ly 
anything which it does not touch from lime to tirtie. But 
there is more in it than this. One finds omw'lf wtmdering 
whether any serious attempt has ever hei'u made t«» disliji- 
guishthe things which belong to the parts, fr<»m those which 
belong to the whole, to think tuif. the princifdes upon which 
that distinction should ho based, or to bring the eases which 
arise to the test of those prinei})leH. In books on India one 
reads a groat deal of the infinite rlivtwsity t»f its peopl«i, 
a diversity which in some respeets is greater than that 
between any two nations in Europe. But if so, how min it 
bo right to apply one criminal code to the whtdts emmtry ? 
In the Punjan one is told that i)ileiiees against the law of 
marriage are the commonest cause of nun'tler atul serimm 
crime. Madras, on the other hand, is but little troubled 
by this factor. Is it really sound tliett that the tlovernmont 
of the Punjab should not ho free within limits to numld ite 
own criminal law to suit its own conditions t The other 
day the Vicjoroy’s Council passed a bill dealing with one form 
of cruelty to animals. If, as 1 am tohl, this particular ertmo 
is practically confined to one province, wl»y wiwt the matter 
dealt with by the National l^islature ¥ Then the Patna 
and Dacca univorsitioB wore distutiwal ; and finally the 
member for Burmah asked the Government of India to 
deal with the question of a Burmese University. Why did 
no one suggest that there was anything strange in asking 
the Government of India to deal with the University of 
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)i province no dotachod that, one sonuitiines vvondorH if it 
Hhonld have inien incorpor-ated in India at all V In Haying 
all this I am ])rol)ably ex])()Hing my own ignorancie ; ,l)nt if 
so, 1 want, to oxixiho it in or(l(*r to learn by gedting you to 
coi-rect im^ and explain why t.hesfi tilings are so. In the 
absence of such ox])lanation 1 am drifting towards the 
conclusion that in this vast, and diversified country, no real 
attempt, has been made to evolve a distinction between 
things provincial and things which are national. For 
despite all this diversit.y you have only to look at the map 
to see that in India ])ro])er there is national unity underlying 
t.he divt^rsity. You cannot eliminate the Oovernment of 
India as John Bright wished to do. But 1 suggest that you 
can and must evolve a list, of matUirs which provincial 
governments can regulate for themselves, sidiject only to 
such a veto by the (5overnorJ!(>neral as exists in Canada. 

§ 1 8. I ndecd, 1 would go so far as to say that your so-called 
provincial governments are scarcely deserving of the name. 
They are merely the (Sovernment of India operating in the 
provinces. One curious manifestation of this is the peculiar 
position of the I.C.B. in the Provinces (see Report of the 
Decentralization (hmimimion, sections 31, 34, 38, 39, and 40). 
'I'he members of this <!orps are still expected to supervise 
all the executive departments of government, although 
to a lesser degree than f<»rniorly. The (tommissioner and 
Oolleotor still supervise and report upon the schools, the 
police, the forests, th<! irrigation department, the Public 
Works Department, and so on. In a great measure the 
l.d.S. rojuains the Government of India in the Provinces. 
This simply will not work umUu’ any system of real popular 
government wliicli operates through a parliament and 
cabinet. In responsible government the unity which an 
exeeutive must have is provided, not by the permanent 
civil service, but by the tiabinet. The permanent officers 
are all groufKid imdor one or other of the ministers, and 
any matters at issue between various departments are 
threshed out between ministers in the secrecy of the cabinet. 
The minister who is overruled must either resign or else 
be prepared not merely to accept the cabinet’s decision, 
but even to justify to the public a decision which he has 
contested with his colleagues. The system implies tliat 
ministers stand on a footing of virtual equality under the 
leadership of the Prime Minister. Members of the I.C.S. 
would have to be answerable to one minister whose position 
would be intolerable if his subordinates were constantly 
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supei’visiiig tiiid rcpoi'tiug ou tlio dojMirtiiicutal work ol nil 
his colleagues. 

§ 19. The general result is that in ordiU' to poiiularize t lie 
control of provincial governments you must not, only draw 
horizontal linos dividing their functions from f hos<' of the 
national government ; hut you must also draw vertical 
lines dividing the functions of provincial dcfiartmcnts from 
each other. 

§ 20. In travelling towards i-<‘Hponsihl(> government f here 
is another consideration y()u must hohl in inind, whic.h 
differentiates the case of India from that of America, ( 'anada, 
and Australia, though in a slighter degr<>e from that of .Sout h 
Africa. The people of the Amjrican, Australian, and ( 'amulian 
colonies were all approximately at the sanm stage ttf advance- 
ment. In the Provinces of India then' is a far greater 
variety. Am 1 not right in thinking that in Bomhay and 
Bengal the people snffieiently e.onversant with public affairs 
to take a part in them are far nmre numerouH than in the 
Central and Frontier Provinces 1 If so, your system should 
be one which admits of eaeli IVovinee advancing at its own 
pace. If you apply the same system to all of them you are 
on the horns of a dilemma. Eitlu'r the pn»greHH of your 
advanced Provinces must be kept down to the pact' (»f the 
most backward, or you will have a i»r<>Hkdovvn iti the 
backward Provinces which will bring yonr whole f«jrwar«l 
movement into disrepute. Any definite bri'iiktlown will 
strengthen the case of those who are averse to ju'ogress 
towards responsible government, Disorchir is liki' f>!ague ; 
the infection spreading from one eommimity tt> its neighbours 
will greatly complicate the task of ministers in ilm more 
advanced communities. Happily the reverst* is also true. 
Unhampered progress in advaneetl Provinces will irffluonee 
the backward communities. If you desire your progress 
towards responsible governmout to he as rapid as possible 
you have everything to gain from a system whic'h allows 
each Province freedom to move iw fast as it t'an without 
waiting for those behind it. You don’t wajit your march 
to proceed on the military principle that the |mce of the 
army must be that of the slowest raiment. 

I 21. And whatever stem you take towards rasimnsible 
government should be real steps. The oritioiiwn f should 
venture to make of the various schemes which have been 
put forward is that they provide no instalment of real 
responsible govwnment. The first condition of iwpulw 
government is that a definite section of the {)eople should 
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supei’visiiig tiiid reporting ou tho dcf tni't nicutn.l work ol <U1 
his colleagues. 

§ 19. The general result is that in order to popnlarizf^ t he 
control of provincial governments you must not, only <lraw 
horkontal linos dividing their fiimdions from (hose of the 
national government ; hut yon must also <lra\v vertical 
lines dividing the functions of provincial di'partments from 
each other. 

§ 20. In travelling towards r(‘sponsihle government tlmre 
is another consideration you must hold in inind, which 
differentiates the case of India from t hat of America, ( 'anada, 
and Australia, though in a slighter d<>gr<>e from that of .Sout h 
Africa. The people of the American , Australian , and ( 'anadian 
colonies were all approximately at the sanm stage ttf advaiU'c- 
ment. In the Provinces of India theni is a far gr<*ater 
variety. Am I not right in thitiking that in Bomhay and 
Bengal the people Rufficiontly conversant with puhli<' affairs 
to take a part in them are far more numerous than in t!>e 
Central and Frontier Provinces 1 If so, your system should 
be one which admits of each Province advaiicing at its own 
pace. If you apply the same system to all of tlnun you are 
on the horns of a dilemma. Either the progress of your 
advanced Provinces must he kejit down to the pac<» the 
most backward, or you will have a lirt'iikdovvii in the 
backward Provinces which will bring your whoh^ forwar«l 
movement into disrepute. Any definite breakdown will 
strengthen the case of those who are averse to ju'ogress 
towards responsible government. Disorder is like jdague ; 
the infection spreading from one community tt> its neighbours 
will greatly complicate the task of ministers in the mure 
advanced communities. Happily the revenue is also true. 
Unhampered progress in advancetl Provinces will influence 
the backward communities. If you desin* your progress 
towards responsible government to he as rapid as |K>ssibte 
you have everything to gain from a system whieft allows 
each Province freedom to move as fast as it can without 
waiting for those behind it. You don't want your march 
to proceed on the military principle that tl»« {mee of the 
army must bo that of the slowest rt^iment. 

§ 21. And whatever stem you take towards responsible 
government should be real steps. The oritiobin f should 
venture to make of the various schemes which have l»e®n 
put forward is that they provide no instalment of real 
responsible government. The first condition of impular 
government is that a definite section of the i>eople should 
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anpire to achieve for themRelvcK a better life not only in 
thingH material i)ut in thingH spiritual. A few loaders must 
then formulate plans for realizing these vague aspirations 
i 11 practice. 1 n response to the vague aspiration for improved 
('ducation, leaders must formulate schemes for training more 
teachers, building more schools, &c. But in offering to 
execute those plans they must also insist that the people at 
largo must bear the cost, and bear it before the lienefit is 
reaped and experienced. And when this is done the plans 
will often prove disappointing in their results. Other 
leaders will arise who will argue that many mistakes have 
been ma<lo and that they, in the light of experience, if given 
the power, can do things in a better way. In the long run 
the electorate can only test the value of the various leaders 
an<l their views by trial, that is to say by <iiHmisBing one 
government and by putting another in ottice. The trustiest 
loaders in the long run will prove to bo those who can induce 
the electorate to face tdio heaviest immediate sacrifice for 
the sake of a future benefit to be reaped by their stieoessors 
rather than thomsolves. in order to realize those (ionditions 


your constitution must be one which makes it perfectly 
(dear where responsibility for success or failure lies. In 
a government half appointed and half elected you could 
never know this. It is only when governments stand or 
fall together under the leadership of one man that a people 
really learn which leaders to trust and which to avoid, 

§ 22. To formulate principles with which no one can quarrel 
is fatally easy when you are writing of government. The 
only real tost of their practical value is first to see whether 
you can formulate them into a scheme, secondly, to see 
whether that scheme will draft into legal shape, and thirdly, 
to see how the law so framed will work in actual practice. 

§ 23. I will now go so far as to submit the principles I 


suggest a scheme which looks as if it would enable these 
principles to be realized in practice. I shall do this in order to 
elicit your criticism. I will ask you, however, to look at the 
scheme as a whole before making oritioisms on any part of it. 

J 24. The first step I would suggest is to get nd of the 
omoial vote altogether off the Provincial Legislative Council. 
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a, spire to achieve for themselves a better life not only in 
things material but in things spiritual. A few loaders must 
then formulate plans for realizing these vague aspirations 
in practice. I n response to the vague aspiration for improved 
('flucation, leaders must formulate schemes for training more 
teachers, building more schools, &c. But in offering to 
execute those plans they must also insist that the people at 
largo must Ixuir 1,he (!ost, and bear it before the l)onefit is 
reaped and experienced. And when this is done the plans 
will often prove disa])pointing in their results. Other 
leaders will arise who will argue that many mistakes have 
been ma<lo and that they, in the light of experience, if given 
the power, can do things in a bettor way. In the long run 
the electorate can only test the value of the various leaders 
aiul their views by trial, that is to say by <iismisBing one 
government and by putting another in ottice. The ti'ustiest 
loaders in the long run will prove to be those who can induce 
the electorate to fac<^ the heaviest immediate sacrifice for 
the sake of a future benefit to be reaped by their stiecessors 
rather than themselves. In order to realize those (ionditions 
your constitution must be one which makes it perfectly 
<!lcar where responsibility for success or failure lios. In 
a government half appointed and half elected you could 
never know this. It is only when governments stand or 
fall together under the leadership of one man that a people 
really learn which leaders to trust and which to avoid, 

§ 22. To formulate principles with which no one can quarrel 
is fatally easy when you are writing of government. The 
only real tost of their practical value is first to see whether 
you can formulate them into a scheme, secondly, to see 
whether that scheme will draft into legal shape, and thirdly, 
to see how the law so framed will work in actual practice. 

§ 23. I will now go so far as to submit the principles I 
have suggested to the first test, of seeing whether I can 
suggest a scheme which looks as if it would enable these 
principles to be realized in practice. I shall do this in order to 
elicit your criticism. I will ask you, however, to look at the 
scheme as a whole before making oritioisms on any part of it. 

J 24. The first step I would suggest is to get nd of the 
Official vote altogether off the Provincial Legislative Council. 
The reason for having these voters under the direct orders 
of Government is plain. At present the Provincial Govern- 
ment is responsible to the Government of India ; the 
Govemmmt of India is responsible to the Secretary of State, 
and the Secretary of State to Parliament. The Secretary 
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of State cannot, therefore, undertake to t>e 
votes — one in the Provincial Council and ttre* 
ment, which may be in conflict. He cannoL , 
the provincial executive to be bound by a> r 
Legislative Council. I am not ignoring th© d 
official majority has been accorded in these 
Government relies in the last resort on 
In the last analysis one man cannot sei'A? 
and one government cannot obey two a«x: 
Provincial Government cannot be responsi P: 
tary of State and also to the Provincial Coxx: 
flinch from the fact ? Why not say so 
not empower the Provincial Government "fcc 
cannot hold itself bound by this or that ]p 
What real good is done by this cumbrous o 
deceives no one) of ordering intelligent < 
blindly, irrespective of their personal jxxcl 
practice operates to prostitute the prinoi; 
conscientious judgement by individuals xxi-: 
responsible government can rest. It lx« 
consequence. The supreme purpose of th.ifcs 
wealth is to achieve the unity of various n tx, 
state. It exists to train them to resist their* x 
to oppose each other, and to learn to act "fc. 
The stranger who enters the galleries of ’ 
Councils sees the racial division officially 
stamped on the benches beneath his eyes. 

§ 25. The effect is to create artificial penirl 
and one British. The constant pressure of 
operates to check the development of resul 
and it is only in so far as you develop suelx 
will achieve self-government. Just at j>i; 
self-governing cormtries are obsessed by th© i 
system. People are always obsessed by •fcl': 
system under which they are living and fci 
defects of other systems. For no system. <•. 
free from defects. If you are to work po jxi 
at all you must have some organized paarts 
portant thing is that those parties shoxx 1 1 
the sentiments of people in the country itao 

§ 26. I have said, ‘ get rid of the offici* 
you can do without getting rid of the ofifici 
any council is to pronounce an opinion il! 
matter in question explained to it by those* 
of the bu^ess. Let members of the dc 
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of State caimot, therefore, undertake to l>e 
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consequence. The supreme purpose of th.i» 
wealth is to achieve the unity of various nxx. 
state. It exists to train them to resist their x 
to oppose each other, and to learn to act ti 
The stranger who enters the galleries of ;; 
Councils sees the racial division officially- 
stamped on the benches beneath his eyes. 

§ 25. The effect is to create artificial pa.r1 
and one British. The constant pressure o-f 
operates to check the development of resul 
and it is only in so far as you develop suelx 
will achieve self-government. Just at j>i; 
self-governing countries are obsessed by th© i 
system. People are always obsessed by -tl": 
system under which they are living and fci 
defects of other systems. For no system, c. 
free from defects. If you are to work po^rxi 
at all you must have some organized paa't; 
portant thing is that those parties shoxxli 
the sentiments of people in the country itao 

§ 26. I have said, ‘ get rid of the offici* 
you can do without getting rid of the offic! 
any council is to pronounce an opinion it 
matter in question explained to it by thos© 
of the business. Let members of the G^g 
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tho (!(>un<;il and .spoak. TjoT thoni b(! free to Huniinou any 
other otticials t.lioy please to take part in the debates. But 
lot vot.ing 1)0 (ionfhied to mombors who are not officials. 
I do not say let it ])e ((onitned to elected members, because, 
as I imdcii'Htatid, you ciannot as yet semire that all sections 
of your po]>ulation (uin get their opinions voiced unless 
some members are H]>eeially appointed. 

§ 27. A minor though irot unimportant advantage of the 
change would be that the time of highly-])aid officials would 
no longer be wasbsl ))y sitting for weeks on the benches of 
the (loumuls, waiting l.o cast any vote whi<!h Gov<irnment 
may order t hem f o r(«!ord. 

§ 28. 1 am assuming that Rrovincial Governments would 
bo instru(!t(Hl to ('xennse tins powiu' of reftisal only whore 
they now use thc! ollicial whip. They should accept the 
opinion of the (louncil, ev<m wluun it docs not coincide with 
their own, ex<!ept w'here tlu\y feel that it. is smih that they 
cannot be responsible for giving oftect to it. Subject to 
this safeguanl the disemssions of the Gouncil would range 
ov{sr the whole sphere of provincial government. 'I’hey 
would thus remain what tlusy are doHigne<l to be, an organ 
through whi(Th public opinion can express itself with regard 
to any branch of the publu! administration of law. But 
1 am presently going to suggest t.hat you should make this 
Gouncil responsible in the true sense of the word for certain 
hran(du)s of administration and also of legislation. 

§ 2h. Before <loing so, however, I would urge that your 
Gouncils should ho ma(io responsible to a clearly defined 
{electorate, however small that electorate may be. At 
present this has boon done (uily in the (ease of the Moham- 
medan minority. The majority are elected by district 
boards and municipal couikuIh. With reference to this 
system there are two questions that I want to put. 

(1) Why cannot the voters who elect local autliorities 
he allowed to <*le(t the provincial councillors f 

The answer can only be that many of them are not 
qualified to recor<i their judgement upon provincial affairs. 
Acoej^ting that answer for a moment, I have another 
question to put, 

(2) Are tne members of local authorities the only people 
fit to vote for provincial councillors ? 

Surely not. There must he many others who did not 
stand for the local authority who are just as qualified to 
vote for the Provincial Goumuls. If so, why not make a list 
of t hem and let them vote V 
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as I imdcii'Htatid, you cannot as yet socuro that all sootions 
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change would bo that the time of highly-paid officials would 
no longer be wasted by sitting for weeks on the benches of 
the Oouiuiils, waiting to <'ast any vote, which (Tov(‘.rmnont 
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§ 2H. I am assuming that Rrovincial (lovernmonts woukl 
bo instruct.(wl io (‘.\erc.iso this power of refusal only whore 
they now use the official whip. They sluud<l accept the 
opinion of the: (louncil, ev<'n when it docs not coincide with 
their own, ex<;ept whent th(\y feel that it is smdi that they 
cannot bo responsible for giving ofToct to it. vSubjoct to 
this safeguard the discussions of the (’ouncil woidd range 
ov(ir the whole spheres of proviiuual govornnumt. 'I'hey 
would thus remain what, tlu^y are designed to bo, an organ 
tlirough whwdi publi(! opinion can exju'css itself with reganl 
to any branch of the piddio athninistration of law. But 
I am presently going to suggest t.hat you should make this 
(louncil rosponsiblo in tho triu^ simse of the word for certain 
bran<!hos of administration and also of legislation. 

§ 2h. Before doing so, however, 1 would urge that your 
(louncils should bo ma(lo rosponsiblo to a oloarly defined 
<'loctorato, however small that eleotorato may be. At 
present this has boon {lone only in tho ciase of the Moham- 
medan minority. Tim majority are t^ieeted by district 
boards and municipal comuuls. With reference to this 
system there are two (juestions that 1 want to put. 

(1) Why cannot the votiu-s who elect lo<;al authorities 
he allowed to (^lecd the provincial councillors H 

Tho answer can only he that many of them aro not 
qualified to record their judgement upoti provincial affairs. 
Acoej^ting that answer for a moment, I have another 
question to put, 

(2) Are tn© members of local authorities the only people 
fit to vote for provincial connoillors ? 

Surely not. There must be many others who did not 
stand for the local authority who are just as qualified to 
vote for the Provincial ( kmm-ils. If so, why not make a list 
of t hem and let them vote V 
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§ 30. The only intelligible answer to this question can be 
that the members of local authorities have some kind of 
mandate from their own electors as to the choice they should 
make of provincial councillors. If so, why not let the local 
electors explicitly record their own choice of members for I 
the Provincial Councils ? But the fact is there is no such i 
mandate. Again and again I have asked experienced Indians 
and officials whether the elector in voting for the member 
of a local authority ever asks the candidate how he will 
vote at elections for the Provincial Council, and the answer 
is always in the negative. Another and really mischievous 
tendency is already at work, so I am told. Candidates 
who desire election to the Provincial Councils are concerned 
to pack the local authorities with members who will vote j 
for them. They would be less than human if they did not. 

At present, as I am informed, the electors are not told this. 
They are asked to vote on municipal issues for men who i 
are largely seeking election with Provincial instead of i 
Municipal issues in view. But presently, as interest in 
Provincial politics develops, the electors will and must be ! 

told. They will be asked to vote this way or that for local I 

authorities, not in view of the better administration of local j 
business, but in order to secure this or that result in subse- 
quent provincial elections. It was just this mischief which i 
led to the recent amendment of the American Constitution, 
enabling senators to be chosen by direct popular election. 

So long as the State Assemblies chose the senators, state 
elections turned on federal issues. The voters were driven 
to choose state legislators pledged to vote for some particular 
senator, not because the can&date was pledged to this or 
that reform in state politics. 

§ 31. If a people are to be trained to the practice of self- 
government, surely it is the simplest system which will 
best achieve that end. Why not frame a list of electors 
in each Province such as thoughtful men who know India 
consider to be qualified to form a judgement and record 
an opinion on Provincial affairs. Obviously a man may be 
qualified to vote on the affairs of his owm town, when he 
MBob qualified to vote on the affairs of the Province, because 
hft HH^ht know a good deal about local affairs while he knew 
scarcely anything of Provincial affairs. Universal suffrage 
exite in no country in the world. Certain qualifications 
are required as to age, generally as to property and 

often a» s|o ■ ^ueation. You have first to consider what 
qualififfla^i|s;-HdD. sufficiently attest the fitness of a man 
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who haw them to vote on Provincial affairs. Tlu^ lu^xt stop 
is to get on to a list all the people who are ]irove<l to poss(;ss 
those (pialifications. Then it is c‘l(su' that tlu^y imd no one 
else^ are the pt'ople linally rc^sponsihle for tln^ intcn-esls 
(>ntruste<l to the Oouneil tlu^y (^h'ct. And don't, he distnwsed 
if the list of (pialified votis's is only a v(M'y small sect.ion of 
the po])nlation. Huch smallness is fi.n obstacle in Iht' y)atli 
of full responsible govcs’iinumt, which (lan l)e remov<'d if 
you look it in tlu' face. If the (pialilieations rc<pnrcd ar<» 
sound, but the men who are proved to possess them strikingly 
f(»w, tlio shortness of tlui voting roll will of itself stinudate 
desire to reimuly th<« defe(>t. So<ual dehicts art^ removed by 
exposing tlutin to light, not by masking tluun. I'ln^ e.xist ing 
electoral system sinpdy (wades any decision as to how many 
])eopl(f are lit to votti for tlu' Legislal.ivi^ ( 'ouix-ils. It (',\clud<*s 
from the actual franchise large numbers of p<‘opl(^ who a.r<’^ 
really til. to vote for tin- ('ouncils, whih* it. giv('s t.lic Councils 
themselvt's no real constituencies to which they arcf n^spon- 
sible. Surely it would constitute no small st(>|) towards real 
self-governUK'nt if you had a list of primary vot.crs, however 
small, to whom the Councils kn<^w that they were answerable, 
and wh(» knew t hat the councillors wer<'. answerable to them 
and to no oiu' <'lse. Ibit I am prea<dung to tlu* converted 
as you have nnuirded your opinion in favour of rlirecd election. 

§ 32. Let us assunu', t herdonn that we have got rid of 
the official nuunbers and have a Council directly elected 
by primary voters. Ho far the HUggestions I have made 
have merely been by way of (bearing tfie mouiul of <l6briH 
before laying the first foundations of genuine responsible 
government. 

§ 33. I am now going to suggest a way in which th<* founda- 
tions might be laiil and a superstructure Imilt as the courses 
laid below are foiiiul to be strong enough to <-arry it. Let 
us deal first of all with administrative work ami go on to 
legislative work afterwards. By reference to the passage 
I have quoted from the lUpori of the Decentralization 
Oommiasion, and from other sources, I have compiled the 
following rough list of the administrative duties such as 
either are, or might be, entrusted to Provincial governments- 


I 

Agriculture. 

Co-operative Credit, 
Factories. 

Archaeology and MuseumB. 


Registration of Deeds. 
Control of Professions. 
Roads and Bridges. 
Local Railways. 


I 
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small, to whom the (’ouneils kn<^w that they wtu’e answerabhs 
atid who knew t hat the councillors were answerable to them 
atul to no on<* else. But I am preacOiing to the* <'onverte<l 
as you have n'cordetl your opinion in favour of tUrecd election. 

§ 32. Let us assunu', tlnuadoni, that we have got rid of 
the official imunbers and have a Council directly elected 
by primary voters. So far the suggestionK I have made 
have merely been by way <tf (hearing the mound of debris 
before laying the first foundations of gtmuine respojtsible 
government. 

§ .’}3. I ain now going to suggest a way in which tlu^ founda- 
tions might b(( laid and a superstructure Imilt as the courses 
laid below are found to be strong enough to carry it. Lot 
UH deal first of all with administrative work and go on to 
legislative work afterwards. By reference to the passage 
I have quoted from the Report of the- Decentralization, 
Commission, and from other sources, I have compiled the 
following rough list of the administrative duties such as 
either are, or might be, entrusted to Provincial governments. 


I 

Agriculture. 

(3o-operative Credit. 
Pactorieg. 

Archaeology and Museums. 


Registration of Deeds. 
Control of Professions. 
Roads and Bridges. 
Local Railways. 
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S 30 The only intelligible answer to this question can be 
thL the members of local authorities have some kind of 
mandate from their own electors as to the choice they should 
make of provincial councillors. If so, why not let the local 
electors exphcitly record their own choice of members for 
the Provincial Councils ? But the fact is there is no such 
mandate. Again and again I have asked experienced Indians 
and officials whether the elector in voting for the member 
of a local authority ever asks the candidate how he will 
vote at elections for the Provincial Council, and the answer 
is always in the negative. Another and really mischievous 
tendency is already at work, so I am told. Candidates 
who desire election to the Provincial Councils are concerned 
to pack the local authorities with members who will vote 
for them. They would be less than human if they did not. 
At present, as I am informed, the electors are not told this. 
Th^ are asked to vote on municipal issues for men who 
are largely seeking election with Provincial instead of 
Municipal issues in view. But presently, as interest in 
Provincial politics develops, the electors will and must be 
told. They will be asked to vote this way or that for local 
authorities, not in view of the better administration of local 
business, but in order to secure this or that result in subse- 
quent provincial elections. It was just this mischief which 
led to the recent amendment of the American Constitution, 
enabling senators to be chosen by direct popular election. 
So long as the State Assemblies chose the senators, state 
elections turned on federal issues. The voters were driven 
to choose state legislators pledged to vote for some particular 
senator, not because the candidate was pledged to this or 
that reform in state politics. 

§ 31. If a people are to be trained to the practice of self- 
government, surely it is the simplest system which will 
best achieve that end. Why not frame a list of electors 
in each Province such as thoughtful men who know India 
consider to be qualified to form a judgement and record 
Ml opinion on Provincial affairs. Obviously a man may be 
qualified to vote on the affairs of his own town, when he 
is not qualified to vote on the affairs of the Province, because 
fe. BHght know a good deal about local affairs while he knew 
scarcely anything of Provincial affairs. Universal suffrage 
in no country in the world. Certain qualifications 
are aiways required as to age, generally as to property and 
often a».fe) education. You have first to consider what 
qualifieaiie^ will sufficiently attest the fitness of a man 
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§ 30. The only intelligible answer to this question can be 
that the members of local authorities have some kind of , 
mandate from their own electors as to the choice they should ! 
make of provincial councillors. If so, why not let the local 
electors explicitly record their own choice of members for 
the Provincial Councils ? But the fact is there is no such I 
mandate. Ag ain and again I have asked experienced Indians 
and officials whether the elector in voting for the member ! 

of a local authority ever asks the candidate how he will j 

vote at elections for the Provincial Council, and the answer ! 
is always in the negative. Another and really mischievous | 
tendency is already at work, so I am told. Candidates 
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who haH thorn to voto on Provincial affairn. The next Kt<*.p 
is to got on to a list all tlui ])o()])lo who arc proved to possess 
those qrialiFHsi,tions. 1'hon it is el(>ai' that (hoy and no one 
else aro the people linally r(^sponsihle for th(i interests 
<>ntruHted to the (jomx-il they (deet. And don't Ixi disti’essod 
if the list of (pialilicsl voters is only a very small scud ion of 
the ])opula<.ion. Hneli smalliK'Ss is an ohsta,e.le in the path 
of full responsible government,, which can 1><? removed if 
you look it in the face. If the ((naliKeations re(|uir(sl are 
sound, Init the men who are ])roved to poss((ss them strikingly 
few, the shortrmsH of tlu^ voting roll will of itself stimulate 
desire to remedy tlui d<deet. Social defects are r<uJiove<l by 
exposing t luuti to liglit not by masking tlumi. 'I’lu^ existing 
electoral system simply eva<h's any (U'c-ision as to how many 
})eopl(^ar<< tit to voPMortlu^ L(‘gislat,ive ( ouncils. It<‘xcludcs 
from the actual framdiist^ larg<s numlK'rs of p('ople who ar<^ 
riaUly lit to vote for the (Vuincils, while it gives t.he Councils 
themselves no real constit uencii's to whitdi tlu'y are respon- 
sible. Surely it would <!otistittdo no small st('p towards real 
self-goverinuent if you luul a list <»f primary vopu's, however 
small, to whom the Councils kiu'w that (.hey wm'e answera.ble, 
and who knew that tlm couneillors were answerabh* to them 
and to no oiU' else. But 1 am ])reaehing to the eonvertetl 
as you have rcsstrded your opinion in favour of tlirect electi«)n. 

§ 32, l/<d us asHiuru', thetadore, that w<i liave got rid of 
the <dfieial members and havti a (Jouneii directly elected 
by primary voters. H<» far the suggestions I have madi< 
have merely been by way of <d(taring the mound of dt'djris 
before laying the first foundations of genuine responsible 
government. 

§ .33. I am now going to suggest a way in wliitdi the founda- 
tions might be laid and a superstructure built as the <-ourHeH 
laid below are fomul t<» be strong enough to carry it. Ltst 
us deal first of all with a<lminiHtrative work and go on to 
legislative work afterwards. By referentm to the passage* 
I have quoted from the Mepurt of the Decentralization 
Commission., and from other sources, I have (sompiled the 
following rough list of the administrativo duties such as 
either are, or might be, entrusted to Provincial governments. 


I 

Agriculture. 

Co-operative Credit. 
Factories. 

Archaeology and Musimms. 

a84S 


Registration of Deeds. 
Control of Professions. 
Roads and Bridges, 
Local Railways. 


I 
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who haH thorn to voto on Provincial affairn. The next Hie]) 
is to get on to a list all the ])(M)])le who are prov(sl to posst-ss 
those qrialiFHsi,tions. Then it is ehstr that (hey and no one 
else are the people (inally responsible for tin* in((n’estH 
<>ntruHted to the (jonncil tlniyoleet. And don’t Ixi distressed 
if the list of qualilicid voters is only a very small section of 
the ]) 0 ])ulation. Such smaliiu'ss is an obstacle in the path 
of full responsible governnn’int, which <!an b<^ removed if 
yon look it in the face. If the (pialifieations recpiinsi are 
sound, hut the men who an^ ])roved to poHS(‘ss them strikingly 
hnv, tile shortness of the voting roll will of itself stimulate 
desire to remedy the defect, Mocial defects are removed by 
exposing them to light, not by masking them. The e.xiHting 
electoral system simply evadi's any decision as to how many 
peojile ar<^ (it to vote for 1 he L(‘gislative ( 'ouncils. 1 1 <ixclu<Ies 
from the actual franchisi' large numbers of p(>opt(> wlio are 
really lit to vote for the Councils, while it gives the Couimils 
themselvi's no real constit uencits to whii^h tlu'y an^ re.s]>on- 
siblo. (Surely it would constitute no small sti'p towards real 
self-government if you liad a list of primary votm’s, however 
smail, to whom t heCournuls knew that ( hey W(*re answerable, 
and who knew that the councillors were answerabh^ to thmn 
aiul to no OIK* else. But I am jireai^hing to the <'onverte<i 
as you have recorded your opinion in favour of tUrect election. 

§ .'}2. lait UK assume, (her<>fore, that w<i have got rid of 
the ofTicial members and iiave a Council dire<stly eleideil 
by primary voters. So far the suggtistions I have made 
have merely been by way of clearing the mound of dt'drris 
before laying the first foundations of genuine responsihh* 
government. 

§ 33. I am now going to suggest a way in which the founda- 
tions might he laid and a superstrueture hnilt as the i-ourses 
laid below are fouml to he strong enough to (sarry it. Let 
us deal first of all with administrative work and go on to 
legislative work afterwards. By reference to the passage 
I have quoted from the Export, of the Decentralization. 
Commimim, and from other sources, I have compiled the 
following rough list of the administrativo dutiw such as 
either are, or might be, entrusted to Provincial governments. 


I 

Agriculture. 

Co-operative Credit. 
Factories. 

Archaeology and Must'um*. 

S34S 


Registration of Deeds. 
Control of Professions. 
Roads and Bridges. 
Local Railways, 
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li 

Forests. ^ j ^ 

Public Health. 

Hospitals. 

Dispensaries. 

Excise. 

Assessments and (lollection of 
Land Revenue. 

Stamps. 

Salt. 


Irrigation. 

I, oral (lovernmeiit.. 
Edueni ion. 


Opium. 

('ivil and t'riminal .Inst ice. 
Prisons. 

Ihilh'e. 


Now tindtm the proposal 1 am g<ntig to make to yon thn 
Legislative Oonncils renuHlellod on the lities I have skeiehed 
above would contintie to cover the whoh* f’li'ld of provincial 
administration in their dis((U.HHions. Let them he free as 
at present to suggest anything and to jliseuss anything, 
sitting in their present capacity as advisory «-onncilH. But 
let those Councils also sit itj anoth«*r c-apaeity. that of 
responsible legislatures in a self-governing Colony. d<«stined 
to become the province of a self-governing Dominioti. To 
each Legislative Council sitting in that capacity you might 
entrust certain of the powers scheduled abovtn together 
with the proportion of revenue sfunit on t hem during the 
last few years. Those powers ami tluwt' revenues you 
would leave them to administer on the lines of resiKinsilde 
government. Then as each elect<trate and its ( ’onnei! proved 
its capacity for the task already assigned to it. yon would 
add other powers and revenues, either singly or in groups. 
The last powers to be added would Im' the admiruKtration 
of the (lourts, the prisonH, and iKilloe. The Council wouhl 
in fact sit in two capacities. In one capacity it would sit 
as at present as an advisory ('ounctl c{snvene<l ttt tlistmss 
all matters of provincial government. In another ea|Mmlty 
it would act exactly like the legislaturt* of a setf-g«»veriung 
colony in respect of the functions and revenues which ha<I 
been transferred to it. There will thus, during the transition 
stage, be two sets of functions, thostj transferretl to the 
control of the Council and those rc»tsrvi»d ti> the present 
Provincial Government. It will be convenient if wo agree to 
speak of these powers m tfunsfmdt pomru and r esmwd pmmra, 
§ 84. Before going farther let me my that I sugg«»tt making 
the esmeriment frankly experimental. You will notice 
that I have divided the schwuled powen* into four group). 
In the first group I have included all the powers which 
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Forests. 


Public Health. 

Hospitals. 

Dispensaries. 


11 

HI 

IV 


Excise. 

Assessmeivta anti (lollection of 
Land Revenue. 

Stani])s. 

Salt. 


Irrijiation. 

lioeal Uovernmeiit.. 
Ediieation. 


Opium. 

Civil mill Criminal .lustiee. 
Prisons. 

Police. 


Now niuloi- the proposal 1 arn goiti^ to make to you tlm 
Legislative Oouncils roniodellod on the lineM 1 imvt* sketelmd 
above would contintie to cover tlu' wliole Held of provineial 
administration in their disetiHHioiiM. Let them he frtu' as 
at present to suggest anything anti to diseuss anything, 
sitting in their present capacity as atlvisory eouneiis. But 
let those Councils also sit in aiiotlier capacity, that of 
responsible legislatures in a self-governing t'ulony, dcstine<i 
to become the provine<i of a self-governing Dominion. To 
each Legislative (duncil sitting in that capacity you might 
entrust certain of the powers scheduled ahov«% together 
with the proportion of revenue sfMnit on t hem during the 
last few years. Those powers anti thosi' rt'venues you 
would leave them to administer on the lines of resjKmsiiile 
government. Then as each electorate and its ( ’ouneil proved 
its capacity for the task already assigned to it. you would 
add other powers and revenues, either singly or in groups. 
The last powers to be a<kkid would be the administration 
of the (lourts, the prisons, and jKilictn The ( 'mnu’il wouht 
in fact sit in two oapaeities. In one ea{>aeity it would sit 
as at present as an advisory (\nineil convened to discuss 
all matters of provincial governmont. ht atiother eafaicity 
it would act exactly like the legislature of a sidf -governing 
colony in respect of the functions and revenues which had 
been transferred to it. There will thus, during the transition 
stage, be two sets of functions, those transferrtul to the 
control of the Council and those nstorved to the present 
Provincial Government. It will be convenient if wo agree to 
speak of these powers as ^amf erred pmoere and rmerved poimre, 
§ 34. Brfore going farther let me say that f sugg«*t making 
the esmeriment frankly experimental. Yoti will notice 
that I have divided the schwuled powers Into four groups. 
In the first group I have include*! all the powem which 
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might bo ti’anaforrod togotiior at oimo to all the Provincial 
Logislatui'CH to admiiuHtcr. In some ProvincoH oitlior forests 
01 - irrigation or both might be added acKJording to Io(ud 
conditions. In other Provinces th(^H(^ functions might have 
to bo n'Soi'V('d until the Oouncil had found its fo<'.t. When' 
two I’rovincos both d(>])('nd for tlunr wat('r on the same rivc'.rs, 
it might newer bee possible to proviniuali/.e the control of 
irrigation at all. 'riio whole point of the propo.sal is that 
it (loos not commit you to a hard and fast proceeluro. You 
can vary it according to the ascertained ((onditions and 
aptitudes of the various Provine.os. It givc's you, in fact, 
elasticity. In all th<' Province's, howewer, 1 suggest tluit 
you might take' group one' as a first instalment of trans- 
fe'iTe'd powers, and hand tlu'in ovew to the ('ouncil with theur 
corrol!d.ive revenues with full power to administer theun 
for five ye'ars. At the end of the five years the arrangeuiuiut, 
if it faile'd, might kipse' ; if it succee'ded modei'fdely it might 
then be reenewe'd for ei, peiriod of five years, while, if it 
Huc.e.e'.ceU'd weell, furthe*' powers and re'vemu's would he added 
from the re'servewl list. 

§ 35. As the me'thod by which the experiment woedd be 
initiate'd is all-important, I will eneh'avour to tra(;e it. 'Po 
bt'gin with let us think of ti Provine'e where the (lovertior 
has himself serviwl in the' British ('abinet or, better still, 
as the (lovernor of a self-governing (felony, and is therefore 
familiar with the working of responsible government. His 
first step would be to send for the member of the (kuincil 
whom he thought was the most likely to be able to command 
a majority of its members, and trust him with the task of 
forming a Provincial govornn»ent in respect of the transferred 
powers. These powers might he conveniently grouped 
into four portfolios as follows- - 

MininUr of Agriculture — 

Agriculture and (lo-operative (Iredit. 

Provincial Secretary— 

h'h.otorieH, Archaeology ami Museums, Registration 
of Deeds, Control of Professions (Forests ?). 

Minuter of Public Works— 

Roads and Bridges, Local Railways, Buildings re- 
quired by the Administration (Irrigation ?). 

Finance — 

Transferred revenues and sources of Taxation. 

IS 
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might bo ti’anaforrod togothor at oiioo to all the Provincial 
Logislatui'cH to a<lniiiu.stor. In some Provinces either forests 
01 - irrigation or both might bti added ace.ording to local 
conditions. In otlu'.r Provinces th(^H(^ functions might hav<^ 
to bo r('Sorv('d until the Oouncil had found its foot. When' 
two Provinces both d(V|)<'nd for their wat('r on the same rivers, 
it might newer b<i possible to provincialize the control of 
irrigation at all. 'I’lie whole point of the ])roposal is that 
it docs not commit you to a hard and fast procicdure. You 
c,an vary it, acutonling to tlu^ ascertained conditions and 
aptitudes of t.lu^ various I’rovimuw. It giv(^s yo\i, in fact, 
clasticuty. In all the Provinc<‘s, however, I suggest that 
you might take group one as a first instalment of trans- 
ferred powers, and hand tluun over to the Council with their 
correlative revemu's with full ])ower to administer them 
foi’ five years. At the end of the five years the arrangement, 
if it failed, might lapse ; if it siusieeded nuxleratttly it might 
then be renew<Hl for a ptu’iod of five years, while*, if it 
suec,eed(«l well, furtluv powers an<l revenues wovdd he added 
from tin* reservivl list, 

§ 55. As the m<*thod by whic.h the experitmuit would be 
initiated is all-important, 1 will emh^avonr to trace it. To 
begin with let us think of a ProviiK*e where the (Governor 
has himself s<»rved in tin* British (kibinet or, better still, 
as the (lovernor of a self-governing Colony, and is therefore 
familiar with the working of responsible government. His 
first step would be to send for the member of the (\>uncil 
whom he thought was the most likely to be able to command 
a majority of its members, and trust him with the task of 
forming a Provincial govornntent in respect of the ti'ansferred 
powers. These powers might he conveniently grouped 
into four portfolios as follows-- 

MinUt&r of Agriculture — 

Agriculture and Co-operative Credit. 

Provincial Secretary— 

Factories, Archaeology and Museums, Registration 
of Deeds, Control of Professions (Forests ?), 

Minuter of Public Works— 

Roads and Bridps, Local Railways, Buildings re- 
quired by the Administration (Irrigation ?). 

Finame — 

Transferred revenues and sonroes of Taxation. 

12 
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§ 36. The Leader sent for would then proceed to select 
three colleagues who, together with himself, would form the 
Government. The Governor might help him with advice, 
but with advice only. 

§ 37. When the Government had been formed the ministers 
would not be expected to begin by takiirg on their shoulders 
straight away the functions entrusted to them. Where 
necessary they would be left to take their own time in 
constructing departments suitable for the purpose. Let 
me illustrate the process by one case, that of finance. The 
new Minister of Einance would begin by selecting from the 
Civil Service the man whom he desired to act as permanent 
head of his new department. Here, again, a Governor of 
the right kind could be a great help to him, as the Governor 
should know the merits of the various officials. The Minister 
of Finance would then have every chance of securing a 
permanent head who would work in sympathy with the new 
system. Aided then by the advice of the permanent head 
he would proceed to construct his department from materials 
drawn from the service. Clearly he should be obliged to 
draw on the existing materials and not make any appoint- 
ments outside the Service except with the special sanction 
of the Government of India. The other Ministers would 
each pursue the same course as near as may be. When 
each of them had fashioned their new departments from 
materials drawn from the existing services, the Cabinet 
would notify the Governor that on a specified date they 
were ready to take over the transferred powers and revenues, 
and the new Government would come into active being 
side by side with the old one. The condition of dyarchy 
would then have begun. 

§ 38. You would then have in power a provincial ministry 
entrusted with specified powers and revenues for which 
ministers would be answerable to the Legislative Council, 
which, sitting in this capacity, would of course be presided 
over by its own Speaker. If they lost the confidence of 
the Cormcil they would either have to resign or ask the 
Government to dissolve the Council — ^to appeal, in fact, 
from the Council to the Provincial electorate — that is one 
reason why it is so important to know who the Provincial 
electorate really are. 

§ 39. 1 have assumed that the Government could be given 
the proportion of the revenues corresponding to the duties 
handed over to them. To ascertain this is merely a matter 
of accountancy. But you would not have established really 
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he would proceed to construct his department from materials 
drawn from the service. Clearly he should be obliged to 
draw on the existing materials and not make any appoint- 
ments outside the Service except with the special sanction 
of the Government of India. The other Ministers would 
each pursue the same course as near as may be. When 
each of them had fashioned their new departments from 
materials drawn from the existing services, the Cabinet 
would notify the Governor that on a specified date they 
were ready to take over the transferred powers and revenues, 
and the new Government would come into active being 
side by side with the old one. The condition of dyarchy 
would then have begun. 

§ 38. You would then have in power a provincial ministry 
entrusted with specified powers and revenues for which 
ministers would be answerable to the Legislative Council, 
which, sitting in this capacity, would of course be presided 
over by its own Speaker. If they lost the confidence of 
the Council they would either have to resign or ask the 
Government to dissolve the Council — ^to appeal, in fact, 
from the Council to the Provincial electorate — ^that is one 
reason why it is so important to know who the Provincial 
electorate really are. 

§ 39. I have assumed that the Government could be given 
the proportion of the revenues corresponding to the duties 
handed over to them. To ascertain this is merely a matter 
of accountancy. But you would not have established really 
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res])oii.sil»l(', ^ovcnmiciR By handing over to tfi(>, Louncils 
a lixcd ])roportion of tiie revenue. In order to iutroduec 
a real element of responsihiUty you must give tlio (loiineil 
the power of raising new i-eveuues. If, for instanee, the 
(Jouneil wants to embark iqxnv an extended poli<-y of roads 
and bridge's it must have the powtir of raising the additional 
tax(w re.(|uir(xl ; it must feel tlui responsibility (»f raising 
those taxes and so must tlie (^le(^tors who arc^ asking for 
better eommunieations. The dij1i(!ulty of limling new sources 
of ta.xation is a eommon|)lae,e of liuiian linaiuie. I venture 
to say that tlm dillieuHy is far nu)r(>. due to tlie inherent 
weakness of t lui pnwmt system of govwnme.nt than to want 
of moans on t.Iie part of tlui t.axpaye!r. ( 'onsid<>ring t he rise 
in the valiu' of raw products wliich has taken placai in the 
last lifteen yt^ars, new sources of ta.vation must be available* 
The fact is that, a goviumunmt which is in any sense repre- 
sentative can ventui’e to raise taxes which an auto<‘rati<! 
governmenf. wotihl not dare to impose. 'I'his was certainly 
true of t.he 'rransvaal (ksneral liot ha’s governnumt imi)osed 
taxes which Lord Milner and Ijord Helborne would never 
have vettture<l to touch. 

§ 4U. If, tlnuofore, the (jouneil decided that more revtmue 
was needed foi' the duties entrusted to it, it wouUl be open 
for the I'rovincial minisUirs to promote a Hill, just as 
a municipality in Englatul ])romotes a Bill in Parliament 
to giv<( it. tilui new powei's it rtupiires. 'riio Governuuint of 
India woukl be the authority to deal with this Bill, which 
if pasHe<l would give tlie Provincial tjouncil certain now 
and specilied powers of taxation, within the limits of whudi 
it coukl raise or remit the new revenues they required. 
In this way the constructive work of initiating new sources 
of Provincial taxation woukl bo laid on bodies answerable 
to iTovincial electorates. 

§ 41. It is important to roallKo the value of this procoss 
whereby eacli provincial authority can obtain from the 
National Clovernmont the additional powers which it 
finds in actual experience that it needs from time to 
time. There is nothing now in it, for it is the well-tried ex- 
pedient whereby the groat raunioipal authorities in England 
in the course of the last century have built up the wide 
powers they now wield. As a means of traomg in detail 
and with nicety the exact lino which is to divide the spheres 
occupied by local authorities from the central authority, 
it is simply invaluable, it is capable of a very wide applica- 
tion. Take the case of local railways. A certain uniformity 
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res])oii.sil»l(', ^ovcnmiciR By handing over to tfi(>, Louncils 
a lixcd ])roportion of tiie revenue. In order to iutroduec 
a real element of responsihiUty you must give tlio (loiineil 
the power of raising new i-eveuues. If, for instanee, the 
(Jouneil wants to embark iqxnv an extended poli<-y of roads 
and bridge's it must have the powtir of raising the additional 
tax(w re.(|uir(xl ; it must feel tlui responsibility (»f raising 
those taxes and so must tlie (^le(^tors who arc^ asking for 
better eommunieations. The dij1i(!ulty of limling new sources 
of ta.xation is a eommon|)lae,e of liuiian linaiuie. I venture 
to say that tlm dillieuHy is far nu)r(>. due to tlie inherent 
weakness of t lui pnwmt system of govwnme.nt than to want 
of moans on t.Iie part of tlui t.axpaye!r. ( 'onsid<>ring t he rise 
in the valiu' of raw products wliich has taken placai in the 
last lifteen yt^ars, new sources of ta.vation must be available* 
The fact is that, a goviumunmt which is in any sense repre- 
sentative can ventui’e to raise taxes which an auto<‘rati<! 
governmenf. wotihl not dare to impose. 'I'his was certainly 
true of t.he 'rransvaal (ksneral liot ha’s governnumt imi)osed 
taxes which Lord Milner and Ijord Helborne would never 
have vettture<l to touch. 

§ 4U. If, tlnuofore, the (jouneil decided that more revtmue 
was needed foi' the duties entrusted to it, it wouUl be open 
for the I'rovincial minisUirs to promote a Hill, just as 
a municipality in Englatul ])romotes a Bill in Parliament 
to giv<( it. tilui new powei's it rtupiires. 'riio Governuuint of 
India woukl be the authority to deal with this Bill, which 
if pasHe<l would give tlie Provincial tjouncil certain now 
and specilied powers of taxation, within the limits of whudi 
it coukl raise or remit the new revenues they required. 
In this way the constructive work of initiating new sources 
of Provincial taxation woukl bo laid on bodies answerable 
to iTovincial electorates. 

§ 41. It is important to roallKo the value of this procoss 
whereby eacli provincial authority can obtain from the 
National Clovernmont the additional powers which it 
finds in actual experience that it needs from time to 
time. There is nothing now in it, for it is the well-tried ex- 
pedient whereby the groat raunioipal authorities in England 
in the course of the last century have built up the wide 
powers they now wield. As a means of traomg in detail 
and with nicety the exact lino which is to divide the spheres 
occupied by local authorities from the central authority, 
it is simply invaluable, it is capable of a very wide applica- 
tion. Take the case of local railways. A certain uniformity 
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in the railway system of a great country lik<‘ ln<iia< in certainly 
important, and for that reason the (Jovernment of India 
has kept a tight grij) on the whole railway administration. 
Blit I venture to say that all over India the <>xi('nsiotii of 
cultivatioji and local indnstri('s has heen needlessly clogged 
for want of local facilities for moving |)rodnce and raw 
materials, &c., and the whole community has Ikhui impover- 
ished accordingly. I say ne(ailessly. he.eanse hy t he <^xp(idient 
of special legislation pr(unoted hy Provincial authorities, 
the free provision of local railways can he eomluned with 
a perfect security for tiu' uniformity of Hie whoh> system. 
In the case of local railways I am not [intposing that Pro- 
vinc.ial Councils should have pow<M' to hiiild what railw-ays 
they like. 1 merely suggest that they slunihl hi* empowered 
to frame schemes, to omhody thosi* schemes in the form 
of Bills and submit those Bills to the Covernment of India. 
In the Bill it would he shown wimther the Pmviiu-ial 
Council desired to build and work the line or hand eitlier t he 
building or working over to a eotupany. 'I'he linancial 
proposals would be carefully outlined, tin* gauge, &e., 
specified and the terms upon whiidi t he pronoseil lint' could 
be eventually expropriatinl and eonsolitiated witli the 
national system proscribed. >Sueh Bills would be hanillod 
like private Bills in the House of Commons. 'Ihe tlovorn- 
ment of India would have to eroate the mseessary legislative 
machinery for hearing the ease for the Bill in Committee. 
Evidence would bo taketi ineluding that of the Railway 
Commissioners, counsel would Im hoa.rd ami the project 
refused, accepted, or amended, as the Committee might 
advise. Subject to a jKwfect control <in tlie imrt of the 
Government of India, local initiative wouhl t hus Iiavts a vent 
which it now lacks. At least this imjwrtant rt?f*>rnj would 
have been effected, that henceforth, whore demand tixisted 
for a local railway, that demand could Im made through 
the Provincial Council, and the Government of India 
would be put in the position of showing eauno why the 
demand should not be granted. 

§ 42. This power of promoting private Bills no««l not be 
hmited to railways. If there is any other tjsefui work which 
is not being done, but which the Provincial ministry thought 
they could do, given the powers, there would be tiothmg 
to prevent them applying to the Government of India for 
those powers by private Bill. 

§ 43. So much for executive powers and for the relative 
revenues required to meet the expenew. The executive 
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in the railway system of a great country lih<‘ Iiulisi iHcertniuly 
important, and for that reason the (lovcriunent of India 
has kept a tiglit grip on the whole railway a<iininisti’ation. 
But I venture to say that all over India the extcuision of 
cultivatioji and local industries has lu-en nee<IU‘ssly clogged 
for want of local facilities for moving prodinu^ and raw 
materials, &c., and tlu^ whoU‘ community has Ixam impover- 
ished accordingly. I say needlessly, heeause by t he <^xp(idient 
of special logisktion pixnnoted by Provincial authoriti(w, 
the free provision of local railways <'an l»e eotnlnned with 
a perfect security for the uniformity of the whoh' system. 
In the case of local railways 1 am not proposing that Pro- 
vincial Councils should have power to build what railways 
they like. I merely suggest that they shouUl be enipowtu-ed 
to frame schemes, to embody thos(> seiiemes in the form 
of Bills and submit those Bills to the Covernriient of India. 
In the Bill it would be shown whether tlu' iTovimdal 
Council desired to build and w'ork the liju* nr hand tnther t he 
building or working over to a eompany. 'I’he tinancial 
proposals would be earofully ontliiual, the gatigt>, &e., 
specified and the terms upon wlii(!h t he pr<>pose<l line could 
be eventually expropriated aud eonKoHdate<i witli the 
national system proscribed. Bueli Bills wonhl Im handled 
like private Bills in the House of Coinmons, 'Plm (Sovern- 
ment of India would have to create the mieessary legislative 
machinery for hearing the case for the Bill in Coftimitteo, 
Evidence would bo taken including that of the Hallway 
Commissioners, counsel would Im ht»r<i and the project 
refused, accepted, or amended, as the Committee might 
advise. Subject to a jKudtict control oti; tlie iwirt of the 
Government of India, local initiative would t luts have a vent 
which it now lacks. At least this imjmrtant reform would 
have been effeoted, that henceforth, where demand tixisted 
for a local railway, that demand could Im matle through 
the Provincial Council, and the Government of India 
would be put in the position of showing cause why the 
demand should not be granted. 

§ 42. This power of promoting private Bills n©e<l not be 
limited to railways. If there is any other useful work which 
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])oworH would ('.aiTy with them also tJio ncccKBary j)owerK 
of Icginlatioii. Tho oouticil, for in, stance, would have power 
to enact any law dealing with agriculture subjec.t to the 
veto of the. (iovernor, as in a self-governing Colony. But 
if tho Coun<;il desired to atteinjd. some measure of soe.ial 
reform, however humble, it sliould be on(‘, enraged t,o obtain 
tho nee.essary powcu’s for doing so. Take, the qmistion of 
cruelty to animals. Supj)ose some specual form of cruelty 
was prae.tised in a Province which tuilightoned opinion 
desircid to suppress, tiui Council would instruct ministers 
to ask the (lovtvrnnuint of India to give tluun powers to deal 
with cruelty to animals. A Bill for that purpose would be 
framed, whie.h, if passed, would <uiahle the Council to legislate 
within the limits deline.d by tlu'. Ae.t.. It would, of couiwi, 
lie within the option of the Indian (jovermneiit to extend 
to all tlui Provincts any power which had becm asked for 
and given to any one of them ; in this way the process of 
building up tluur legislative powtu’s would bo ace(derated. 

§ 44. Jjct us now supposti that the experiment had Ikhui 
trie<l for live years in all the Provinces, and t he time had 
come to review tile results. In one backward Province it 
might be found to have delinitely failed. It might have 
proved that no gov(>rnment had been found to hold olKce 
long enough to provide continuous ailministration, or that 
too fretpient dissolutions had been asked for. It, might 
oven he that religious sections had become embroiled and 
a movement for passive resistance on the part of one section 
had been s(d up, or that positive disorder had broken out, 
thereby imjieriUing the peace of tho Province. Under such 
circumstances the experiment, having jiroved a failure, 
might have to lapse. The transferred powers would go back 
to tho old (lovernmont and the Province would have to 
wait until it seemed ripe for a further essay in responsible 
government. 

§ 46, In anotlier Province nothing approaching disorder 
might have occurred, but tho ministers and (Jounoil might 
have shrunk from the task of raising further revenues and 
no perceptible progress might have been made in extending 
roads and bridges, agriculture, and the other services 
committed to their charge. In a case like this the experiment 
would simply be renewed for another period of five years. 

§ 46. These oases one trusts would be the exception. In 
some Provinces one would hope that the legislature and 
cabinet would have achieved definite improvements in 
the various services entrusted to their care. Lot us suppose 
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powot'H would curry with thoni also tlio iicccKBary jiowcrs 
of Icginlation. The council, for in.stanco, would have power 
to enact any law dealing witli agriculturo Hubject to tlio 
veto of th(‘. (lovernor, as in a self-governing Colony. But 
if the Council desired to attem})t sonu'. measure of social 
reform, however humble, it should be ciUiOTiraged 1.0 obtain 
the nec.essary pow(U‘s for doing so. Take the question of 
cruelty to animals. Sup})ose some special form of cruelty 
was practised in a l’rovin <!0 which enlighteiUid opinion 
desircid to suppress, tiui Council wouhl instruct ministers 
to ask the (lovm-nment of India to give them powers to deal 
with cruelty to animals. A Bill for that ptirpose would be 
framed, whi<!h, if passed, wouhl <mable the Council to legislate 
within the limits deliued by tlui Ac.i. It would, of coui'sti, 
lie within the option of the Indian (Jovernmeiit to extend 
to all the ProvimuiH any power whi<ih had beem asked for 
and given to any one of them ; in this way the process of 
buihling up their legislative powers would bo accelerated. 

§ 44. Let us now suppose that the experiment had Ixhui 
tried for live years in ail the J’rovinces, and t he time had 
come to review the results. In one backward Province it 
might be found to have <lelinitely failed. It might have 
proved that no government had been found to hold olHc.e 
long enough to provide continuous a<lminiHtration, or that 
too frequent tlissolutions had been asked for. It. might 
even he that religious sections had become embroiled and 
a movement for passive rt'sistanc.e on the part of one section 
had been s(d up, or that positive disorder had broken out, 
thereby imj)eriUing the peace of tho l‘rovince. U tutor such 
circumstances the tixperinient, having provetl a failure, 
might have to lapse. The transferred powers would go Itack 
to tho old (lovernmont and tlie Province would have to 
wait until it seemed ripe for ti. further essay in responsible 
government. 

§ 45. In another Provine.e nothing approaclung disorder 
might have oeeurrod, hut tho ministers and Council might 
have shrunk from the task of raising further revenues and 
no perceptible progress might have teen made in extending 
roads and bridges, agriculture, and the other services 
committed to their charge. In a case like this the experiment 
would simply te renewed for another period of five years. 

§ 46, These oases one trusts would be the exception. In 
some Province one would hope that the legislature and 
cabinet would have achieved definite improvements in 
the various service entrusted to their care. Lot us suppose 
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that agricultiiral research and instruction were 
strides and that progress had been made with roads 
bridges, and that new sources of revenue had been evolvcJ 
and imposed. All this would be taken as an indioahioi ^ 
that the Comicil and electorate were qualified to 
a fresh instalment of powers and revenues. Tlxose 
Group II together with then correlative revenues 
then be transferred, if they had not been given in blie j 

instalments. If they had been given, then Group III wo tilcl 
be added. This would be an important step, as the powoi'H 
in Group III are so nearly interconnected that they -would 
all have to be transferred together. Such new portfolio‘s 
as were necessary would have to be created for the purpof^- 
And so the process would continue in course of years rigJn.'b 
down the list until at length responsible ministers Irsarl 
assumed the functions of civil and criminal justice, 
imprisonment and police. The reserve powers would, thou 
aU have vanished. The Provincial administration, -would 
have passed into the hands of the responsible goverrLrrLeJ:i.t 
and the Governor would have retired into the same position 
as that filled by a Governor in the self-governing colouioH. 
In the meantime you would have discovered, by the procosw 
of promoting legislation, the powers appropriate to a Dth'O- 
vincial Government as distinguished from those appropria^to 
to the National Government. You would also have traris- 
formed the machinery of Provincial government from one 
suitable to the present autocratic system to one suifahlo 
to self-government. 

§ 47. To these proposals there are two objections, -whioh 
will, I know, be raised. The first is that you cannot ha-v© -fc-wo 
governments operating side by side, or in other words, 
a dyarchy. I have already dealt with that objectioii- 
Dyarchy is a normal feature of any system of self-governmLOUt 
in any cormtry so large that you must have Pro-virroial 
assenabhes as well as a National assembly. In India peoplo 
don’t imderstand dyarchy because the Provincial Grovorarx- 
ments are nothing but local departments of the Cexi'fcra.l 
Government. In Canada the Provincial Governmerrhs 
nothing of the kind. They are separate governmen-bs ea>oJbt 
with a mainspring of their own. 

§ 48. The second objection is a more serious one. It will 
be said that Provincial Councils instead of finding now 
sources of revenue, obtaining powers to levy them., a-nd 
imposing the necessary taxation, will simply devote tlieaaa- 
selves to badgering the old Government to reduce thioir 
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that agricultural research and instruction were xxxB-lzxxxfi 
strides and that progress had been made with roa-ds 
bridges, and that new sources of revenue had been evolve^- 
and imposed. All this would be taken as an inc 3 .ica.Lxo.ii 
that the Comicil and electorate were qualified to a.ssixH3-^ 
a fresh instalment of powers and revenues. Tliose 
Group II together with then correlative revenues cjoxild 
then be transferred, if they had not been given in t>lie firwh 
instalments. If they had been given, then Group III wo tilcl 
be added. This would be an important step, as the powox*>^ 
in Group III are so nearly interconnected that they woixld 
all have to be transferred together. Such new porLfoliort 
as were necessary would have to be created for the purpose. 
And so the process would continue in course of years rigPi^ 
down the list until at length responsible minister's lata cl 
assumed the functions of civil and criminal justice, 
imprisonment and police. The reserve powers woixlci Llioti 
aU have vanished. The Provincial adj^nistratioix wonlti 
have passed into the hands of- the responsible govemriaerit. 
and the Governor would have retired into the same position 
as that filled by a Governor in the self-governing colorxioH. 
In the meantime you would have discovered, by the proc 30 SS 
of promoting legislation, the powers appropriate to a- l^ro- 
vincial Government as distinguished from those appropria»to 
to the National Government. You would also have trarrs- 
formed the machinery of Provincial government from oixo 
suitable to the present autocratic system to one snitalolo 
to self-government. 

§ 47. To these proposals there are two objections, wlxioli 
will, I know, be raised. The first is that you cannot liave two 
governments operating side by side, or in other worcjls, 
a dyarchy. I have already dealt with that objectioxi. 
Dyarchy is a normal feature of any system of self-govemmerx fc 
in any country so large that you must have Provirroiebl 
assenibhes as well as a National assembly. In India, peoplo 
don’t understand dyarchy because the Provincial G-oveirarx- 
ments are nothing but local departments of the Centr'a.l 
Government. In Canada the Provincial Governments 
nothing of the kind. They are separate governments e£i.o]x 
with a mainspring of their own. 

§ 48. The second objection is a more serious one. It will 
be said that Provincial Councils instead of finding now 
sources of revenue, obtaining powers to levy them, and 
imposing the necessary taxation, will simply devote tlxeiaa- 
selves to badgering the old Government to reduce thioir 
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expendituro on the rewerved powersand hand over the Havings 
for the servico of t.lie fcransfcrre.d j)oworH. This they will 
have- ])e(“.uliar facilities for doing in their old ca])ac.ity of 
advisory Council. 1 mention this criticism because, it has 
been made to me by several peo])le with whom 1. have, 
discussed these pro})osais ; but 1 should have thought that 
it could have becsi barred by a standing order under which 
the Governor as Ih-esident of the Advisory Clouncil could 
rule the disemssion of any such ju-oposal as out of order. 
In any case it is one of those objections the validity of 
which can only lie tested by actual trial. 'Fhere are, I am 
sure, a numbei' of other obitsitions and it is as a first stej) 
towards getting them stated that 1 am trying to outline 
the scheme oji paper. 

§ 4t). On the other hand, if the s(dieme is possi!>l(^ it has 
certain obvious jnerits, in the first phu^e it proceeds on 
the basis of provcal I’esults. 'I'hink what a difference it, 
would make if for five years resj)onsiblc Indian ministers in 
some of the I’rovinces of India liad shown that they could 
administer the powers in Grouj) 1 without embroiling Hindus 
and Mohammedans, and that definite progress had b('(m 
made under tlmir hamls. The definite success of two or 
three Provincial ministries would more than outweigh 
failure on the {)art of some others, for the others would be 
encouraged to try again in ord(»r to eimdate the example 
of their more sticcessful neighbours. The system in fact 
would put <w(!rybody on t.heir mettle, '.rhe more backward 
Provinces would bo inspinsd to emulate tlie standard of those 
which had proved themselvi^s to be more advmiced. hlach 
Ministry and Gouncil, moreover, would bo desperately anxious 
to eHtal)liHi\ a case for the t ransfer of further powtu’s and that 
case woiild have to rest on restdts and facts, not on words. 

§ 150. Lastly, you would greatly increase the supply of 
Indians who had hold rosponsihlc office. The Indians whom 
1 have met who have served as Dowans in Native Htatos 
Iiave struck mo as statiding by themselves in a class apart. 
This is not merely because they are picked men. 1 boliove 
their native ability is no greater than that of a number of 
other Indians 1 have mot ; but the fact which seems to mo 
to differentiate them from others is that, apart from the 
Princes, they are almost the only Indians who have carried 
great public responsibility on their shoulders. Responsibility 
in the long run is the only educator for responsible govern- 
ment. Five yeare of the system I have sketched would give 
you some dozens of men who had gone through the experience 
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expenditni'c on t he roHwvcd povverHund hand over t he Havings 
for tlio Horviee of tiie transferred powers. This they will 
have j)ee.uliar facilities for doing in their old (uipaeity of 
advisory Council. I mention this <'.riticism because it has 
been made to me l)y several iHiople with whom 1 have 
discussed these proposals ; but i should have thought, that 
it could have l)e(ui barred by a standing oi-der under vvhicb 
the Governor as Rresidont of the Advisory Council could 
rule the disemssion of any such ju-oposal as out of order. 
In any case it is one of those objections the validity of 
which can only lie tested by actual trial. 'I’here are, 1 am 
sure, a number of other obj<ictions and it is as a first stej) 
towards getting them stated that 1 am trying to outline 
the scheme on papeir. 

§ 41). On the other hand, if tlu' scheme is possible it has 
certain obvious merits. In the first place it jirocoods on 
the basis of proved results. 'I'hink what a differeiuie it 
would make if for five years resjionsiblo Indian ministers in 
some of the I’rovinces <if India Jiad shown that they could 
administer tlm powers in Grouji 1 without embroiling Hindus 
and Mohammedans, and that definite progress had been 
made under their hands. The definite huccchs of two or 
three Provincial ministries would more than outweigh 
failure on the {)art of some others, for the others would be 
encouraged to try again in order to emulate the example 
of their more sticcessful neighbours. The system in fact 
would put everybody on f.heir mettle. The more backward 
Provinces would be inspired to emulate the standard of those 
which had pi-oved themselves to be more adva/ucod. Each 
Ministry and Council, moreover, would ho desperately anxious 
to establish a case for the t ransfer of further powers and that 
case wotild have to rest on restilts and facts, not on words. 

§ 1)0. Lastly, you would greatly increase the supply of 
Indians who had hold rosjamsihlc office. The Indians whom 
1 have met who have served as Dewans in Native Btatos 
have struck me as standing by themselves in a class apart. 
This is not merely because they are picked men. 1 believe 
their native ability is no greater than that of a number of 
other Indians 1 have mot ; but the fact which seems to mo 
to differentiate thorn from others is that, apart from the 
Princes, they are almost the only Indians who have carried 
^eat public responsibility on their shoulders. Besponsibility 
m the long run is the only educator for responsible govern- 
ment. Five years of the system I have sketched would give 
you some dossens of men who had gone through the experience 
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required for the making of Ktatessm'ii aiui India might, then 
begin to find her real iciadd'H. 

§ 51. Now Hiippose the refnrni.s i hav<>. Mk<‘t<die<l had lioen 
successfully offecte<l ; HuppoH«' iliaf India were represented 

in the Imperial Parliament , and that thetitne had come when 
in almost all the Proviiu-es of hidia the re.sei'ved powers had 
vanished and complete responsible government had been 
obtained. 1 suggest that under these cfinditions yon crndd 
apply the principle of Dominion autonomy to the (loveni- 
ment of India itself practically at one ste{». '!’»» Itegin with 
you would in your Proviiudal adtninistraf ion hav4' develoi>ed 
a sufficient number of men with the requisite experience. 
On the other hand, such a reeotistnu'tioti of tlie Imperial 
Oovernmont as J hav<‘ foreshadowed would make the 
operation of establishing a Dcuninion tojvertnuent in India 
far more easy than it would be at present . A ri-constr«cted 
imperial Governmont which nqtri-seiited ail the DominioriH 
including India would havt^ been iuPrustml once for all with 
the conduct of Foreign AfTairs and Inqterial Itefenee. The 
foreign affairs of Imlia, no less than titose of England and 
the Dominions, would lx* in its iiamls. So woithl tlu' Navy, 
so would the troops which guard the front iers of f f«e ( ‘tumiion- 
wealth, including that of India, ! am not saymg that the 
Indian Government wouUl ni»t re<j»tre birees of its own. 
1 believe that all the National Governments whether thwe 
of the United Kingdom, the Ihtininions. or India, must all 
have citizen forces of their own ; sneii forces are rotjuired 
behind the Police if only to maintain internal ortler, as you 
see from the ease of Houth Africa. In a war lik<' the present, 
such citizen forces would of course pass automatically to 
the control of the hnjHsrial Uoveriunent ; but iu ptwwe 
they would be subject to the imme<iiate eontrol of the 
National Government, Ihougl* subsidiml by grants from 
the Imperial Government, which grants would carry with 
them the right of Imperial inspection. The Grant would 
presumably depend upon the results shtiwn by insjiiwtlon. 

§ 62. 1 have su^ested applying the pritudule *»f rosponsi* 
billty to the Provinoea before applying »t to the (,k»verntn«it 
of India, if only because 1 bollevo you can go much faster 
if you leave the Government of India with u«dimtftbh«l 
mwm of judging when to transfer roaervo larwere to the 
Provinoes. You leave it, in fact, what it tww is, «i apnt 
of the Imperial Government, until m<wt of the Province 
have attained full mponsiWe government, when I think 
you oould change It at one stroke to a national govern«a«Bt 
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required for the nmkitig of HtatoKUH'ii aiui India tnigld then 
begin to find her real l<iaderH. 

§ 51. Now Hiippose tile reform-^ I have .•^ketclietl had hoeu 
successfully effected ; Kuppose that India w«*re repreHoiited 
in the Imperial Parliament , and t hat t he t ime had eome when 
in almost all the Provinces of India tfie re.servisi powers had 
vanished and eompleti' responsible governnient had been 
obtained. 1 suggest that under tln-.se efindition,s you eouid 
apply the principle of Oominion antonmny to tiie Onveni- 
ment of India itself practically at one hte{». i’»» Itegin with 
you would in your Provincial administration hav^' develo|Hid 
a sufficient number of men with the requisite experience. 
On the other hand, such a reconstruction of the Imperial 
Oovornment as I have foreshadowed would mak<< the 
operation of estahlishing a Oominion Oovenunmit in India 
far more oasy than it wouht he at present . A reeonstructed 
imperial Governmont whieh rejitx'senfed all the Oominioim 
including India wouhl havm been entrusted once for all with 
the conduct of Foreign Affairs ainl Imperial Oefenee, The 
foreign affairs of Imlia, no less tlian those <if EiiKlaiul and 
the Dominions, would he in its hands, Ho wouhl the Navy, 
so would the troops whieh guaril the front ters of f he ( ‘ointnon- 
wealth, including that of India, I am not saying that the 
Indian Government wouhl not reijuire forees of its own. 
1 believe that all the National Govenmnnits v%-hether thow 
of the United Kingdom, the DominiouH, or India, must all 
have citizen forces of their own ; sneh fort>es are required 
behind the Police if only to maintain internal order, as you 
see from the ease of Houth Africa. In a war like the present, 
such citizen forces wouhl of course |Mkss automatically to 
the control of the Imjierial Government ; but in |H»a<^ 
they would be subjeet to the immediate eontrol of the 
National Government, though subsidiml by grants front 
the Imperial Government, which grants would carry with 
them the right of Imperial inspection. Tim Gnmt would 
presumably depend U|Km the results shown l»y insjiection. 



of India, if only because 1 believe you can go much faster 
if you leave the Qovernnian,fc of India with undimtnbhed 
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aualogouH to t hoKo of tho DoniioionH. But don’t forget that 
the Iniperiul (loveniment of which it would be an agent 
would 1)0 couKtituted rui diib'i'ont liiuw from the prescid, 
Imperial (lovHM’nmont. In tho lii'st ])lac.c it wouhl have 
time to attend to Indian aiTairn hocauKO it wouhl have 
nothing to do with local Britinh alTaira. It would have time 
above all to hold imiuiricH on tho Hubjoct in India and to 
got faetK at first, hand, and if it contaimal Indian members, 
as 1 hope and believe it. must, t hose nu'inbers eouhi secure 
that such impiiricis w(u’e hold ami that Parliament rwdly 
attended to Itidian (iffairs. 

§ 53. The (iovernment of India might, 1 suggest, be left 
a perfectly free hand in ti’Jinsfe.rring now [)owers to tho 
roproHonta.t iv<< I’rovincial govornuumts. d'ho right to recall 
such powers might perhaps bo reserv<'.d to IhuTiament, and 
oxoreised stdijcxd. only to a parliamentary impnry made on 
the spot. It might also bo f)rovi<lo<l that, as in tho days of 
the (’ompany, tho whole system should be mad(4 t he subject 
of a parhanu'ntary in<(uiry once every twenty years. Under 
the conditions 1 have outlined it may be assumed that Indian 
members of tho Imperial Parliiiment would always find a 
place on such (simmittees of impnry. 

§ 54, As my pen runs on I see variety of directions in 
which this proposal re<jniros to be worked out in greater 
detail than is possible m the esunpass of this letter. But 
tho whole idea is so extremely tentative that I feel it would 
be waste of time for one who knows so little of Imlia and its 
Uovernment to elaborate further, without hirst elioiting the 
oriticistu of better-informed people on the outlines. It is 
in order to elicit such eriticisju that I am smiditig you this 
sketch. 1 should like to know whether you see any objection 
to my sending copies of this letter to a few dozen friends, 
ln<liau and Official, with whom 1 have discussed these 
matters in the last few months. That is the iiost means 
X have yet discovered of putting such proposals to tho test 
in tho first instance. 1 want criticism first and foremost. 
But having made your criticisms X will ask you to remember 
that not only is there no proposed scheme, but also no 
existing scheme of goveniraent which is not open to criticism. 
No criticism is fatal which does not succeed in demonstrating 
that a proposal will not work at all and will lead to a break- 
down. Having noted your criticisms, i then want you to 
look at the idea again from a new point of view and ask 
yourself whether in spite of the difficulties you have noted 
the scheme could be mad© to work at all, and if so, how those 
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iUialogouH to ilioso of tho DoniioionH. But don't forgot that 
tho Imporial (lovormnont of which it would ho an agent 
would 1)0 couKtituted f)U diih'ront linoH from the. proKcnt 
Imperial (iovernment. In the first ])lacc it wouhl have 
time to attend to Indian aiTairn Ixu-auHo it wouhl have 
nothing to do witli hx-al British aifairs. It would have time 
above all to field in((uiries on the subject in India and to 
get facts at first, hand, and if it contaiiuvl Indian members, 
as I hope and believri it must, these members could secure 
that such impiirii'S were held anil that Parliament really 
attended to Indian affairs. 

§53. The (iovernment of India might,! suggest, be left 
a jierfect.ly free hand in transferring new powers to the 
representat ive Provincial governmimts. 'Phe right to recall 
such powers miglit perhaps he reserve.d to Parliament, and 
oxoreisod subject only to a parliamentary inipnry made, on 
the spot. It might also be provuleil that, as in tlie days of 
the (’ompany, the whole system should be made the subject 
of a parliamentary inquiry once every twenty years. Under 
the conditions I have outlined it may be assumed that Inilian 
members of tlie Imperial Parliament would always find a 
place on such committees of inipnry. 

§ r>4. As my pen runs on I see a variety of directions in 
which this proposal reijuires to be worked out in greater 
detail than is possible m the eompass of this letter. But 
the whole idea is so extremely tentative that I feel it would 
be waste of time for one wlio knows so little of India and its 
Government to elaborate further, without hirst eliciting the 
criticism of better-informed people on the outlines. It is 
in order to elicit such criticism that I am sending you tliis 
sketch. I should like to know whether you see any objection 
to my sending copies of this letter to a few dozen friends, 
Indian and Official, with whom I have discussod these 
matters in the last few montlis. That is the best means 
I have yet dtscovored of putting such proposals to tho test 
in tho first instance. I want criticism first and foremost. 
But having made your criticisms I will ask you to remember 
that not only is tiier© no proposed scheme, but also no 
existing scheme of government whloli is not open to criticism. 
No oritioism is fatal which does not succeed in demonstrating 
that a proposal will not work at all and will lead to a break- 
down. Having noted your criticisms, I then want you to 
look at the idea again from a new point of view and ask 
yourself whether in spite of the difficulties you have noted 
the scheme could bo made to work at all, and if so, how those 
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difficulties can be minimized, and how the |)r()[) 0 SHl can bo 
improved. In fact I should Uko to have your coustriuitivc 
criticism, if you think that the proposal as a whole is worth 
fm’ther consideration and amendment. 

§ 55. More especially I want to elicit your opinion on the 
reasons adduced at the opening of this Jotter whicli have 
driveir me to the view tliat, while Imperial reformers Jind 
themselves driven up against the question of Indian redorm, 
so will Indian reformers fold themselv<5H forccal t^o eonsidm- 
the question of Imperial reform. As I Iravc said in my 
Letter to the People of India, whuih I am publishing, 1 liave 
found that it is practically impossible to study the ImfKU'ial 
problem without trespassing on the problem of the future 
Government of India. 

Yours sincerely, 

]j. Curtis. 
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difficulties can be minimized, and how the i)roj)osaI can bo 
improved. In fact I should like to have your coustruetivc 
criticism, if you think that the proposal as a whole is worth 
fui’ther consideration and amendment. 

§ 55. More especially I want to elicit your opinion on the 
reasons adduced at the opening of this Jotter whiMi have 
driven me to the view tlrat, while Imperial reformers find 
themselves driven up against the question of Indian reform, 
so will Indian reformers find themselves forctal f o (ionsider 
the question of Imperial reform. As I have said in my 
Letter to the People of India, which 1 am publishing, 1 Iiav(^ 
found that it is practically iiupossiblo to study tins lmp(trial 
problem without trespassing on the problem of the future 
Government of India. 

Yours smeerely, 

Jj. Ciums. 
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('onuneMf! h>/ PJitm/iinn OjJicAnls not Mcmbirs of thn 1.0.8. paok 

No. 21. By a iciu'hor ........ 105 

., 22. By a toaolii^r ........ 109 

„ 22. By .a frontier <»/fic!(t ....... 2(M) 

Most, of fhi?N(' papers \v<Te [ivinted in India for private eireulat.ion with 
the following note. 


rRKFATORY NOTE 

This paiu]ihlef, <-ontains some of the <'ointuents reecnved on my 
letter of April (i, 1017, to the lion. Mr. Bhup('iulra Nath BaHU, 
c.ireailatecl as Indian HtinlieH No. 2. It includeH jiapera from Indiana 
and lOnropeaiiH who are servanta of (loverninent and from othera 
who are not. 

'Pile eoniinents are, <dten intelli>^ihh^ only by reference, to the, letter 
to which tliey refer, copi(>H of which are olitainahle on a])])lication to 
Measra. A. II. Wheeler k- Co., of 15 Mlgin Road, Allahabad, 

It ia clear to ttie, from a peruaal of t.heae critieiama, that in certain 
paaaagi'a of iny letter 1 failed to mak(> my noil meaning nndcratood. 
Herein lies one of the nmat valnahle featiiri'a of thin particular 
nud.lmd. 'I’he writer ia thua enahhal to diac()V<‘r where Ida own 
e-vplanationa are oha<nire, and ao to remove the ohacnritica, when h(> 
ri‘ae.li<>a the stage of presenting Ida final reaulta. Tln^ matter ia men- 
tioned here, incndy hecauae the ndaunderatanding of one critic, ia 
apt to put auhaequent, critics olT the track. 1 will, tinwefore, ask 
every one who reada thi'Ht^ c.riti<'iama to intcirpret the meaning of my 
h'tter from ita text, and not from the <’(nnmentK made by othera 
upon it. 

I must aak all into whose, handa theae papera may come to regard 
them as private, in the aimae that no public reference of any kind 
may be nuule to them. Theae Imlian atudies are not published, and 
ate |)rinted only in order to tddain a wide range of informed and 
consideretl eriticiam ujion the acuniraey of th(> atateimmta they 
contain, and the aoundness of the comdualona based on those state- 
monta. Naturally 1 <uumot hold myaelf bound by any statement 
of fact or opinion so long us it is circulated privately and merely for 
the }»urpos<> of elleiting correction and eriticisjn. 

LIONEL CURTIS, 
e/o Mbshrs. a. H. Whrklkb k Co,. 
16 Emhn Roac, 
Allahabad. 


22»ui! July, 1917. 
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('onuneMf! h;/ Europnin (fJIkinls not Members of the I.C.S. i > a()k 

No. 21. By a iciu'hor ........ Illf) 

22. By a t<'aoli(^r ........ 109 

„ 22. By .a frontier o/fiot! ....... 2(M) 

Most, of fhi?N(' papers \v<Te printed in India for private (dnadatinn with 
the following note. 


J'REF’Al'OliY NOTE 

This painphlef. ermtaiim Home of the eotiimeiit.H ree(‘iv<><l on my 
letter of April ti, li)17, to the. Hon. Mr. Bhtipeiulra Nath Basu, 
oiroulateti hh Indian Studien No. 2. It ineludcH ]ia]>erK from IndianHi 
and Kuropeaim who are servantH of («ov(>rtnneut and from otherH 
who an’ not. 

1’hi‘ eonimentK are oftfoi intidligihle, only hy refi'rencc^ to the, hitter 
to which they rt'fer, copies of which are olitainahle on ai)])li<‘ation to 
MeHHfH. A. II. Wheeler & I’o., of 15 Klgin Road, Allahabad. 

It is clear to me, from a pi'ruHid of tliew critieiHinH, that in certain 
paasagi's of my letter I failed t.o maki* my real meaning nnderHtood. 
Herein lies one of the most valuable feat, urea <if this parti(;ular 
tnetho<l. 'I'hi' writer is tlnm enabled to diHeoviw when- hia own 
e.^ftlatiationK are obHciire, and ho to remove th(> olwenritit'H, when hti 
reaches the stagi* of prcHenting his final results. The matter is men- 
tioned here, merely beciansc tin* inisnndcrstanding of one critic, is 
apt to pnt HubH(>(|Uent critics oIT tin* track. 1 will, tiu'refore, ask 
every one who rea<lH these criticisms to infsirpret the meaning of my 
letter from its B'Xt, and not from the comments mad<‘ by others 
ujion it. 

I most ask all into whose hands these papcirs may riome to regard 
them as jirivate, in tlni sense that no puhli<- reference of any kind 
may be ma<le to them. Tliese Itnlian studies art* not published, and 
ate |)rinted only in order to obtain a with* range of informed and 
consideretl criticism upon tin* iiwntracy of the statementH they 
contain, and the Houndness of the conclusions bast'tl on those state- 
ments. Naturally I <*annot hold inysidf bound by any statement 
of fact or opinion so long us it Is circulated privately and merely for 
the }nirpos<> of eliciting corretd.ion anil criticism. 

LIONEL CURTIS, 
c/o Mkshrs. a. H. V/iimim Sc Co., 
15 Emm Roao, 

Allahabad. 


22«d July, 1917. 
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Comments by Indians not Me.mhp.rs of thn Public t^cniice. 

No. 1. From an Advocatk 

I told you at tlie. (sominoma'inoul, that 1 a^r<’<>(i with you that 
development along provimial lini's aijpealed to me more, than 
a reconstitution of the fabric from above downwarda. Your Keheme 
had to my mind tlu>. advantage of involving very little <linloe,ation 
in the existing order of things. Bo far as tlie principle of it is 
concerned I am with you -subject to tlie assumption that you 
advocate the same change, in the jie.rsonnel of the Imperial Is'gis- 
lativc Council as you do in the ease of the Provincial Assenihlii's. 
I take it that you do not stand for an official majorif.y or any 
such constitution of them as would si'cun' that end in fs'gislative 
Councils. Otherwise I am afraid you woiihl be leaving the final 
pronouncement of the success or failure of provincial administra- 
tion with people who may honestly decline to appre<uat<‘ results 
which the subordinate assemblies may have been straining every 
nerve to achieve. In addition they may not realize the necessity 
of private money bills — which you empower your provincial councils 
to promote — and the rejection of which may and probably would 
militate against the exercise, of all initiative. But iM’rha^is I am 
dwelling on the point unnecessarily and you have realized the 
anomaly which would result better than myself. 

So far as the Provincial Assemblies are concerned and the scheme 
of devolution you suggest, I must say that you have given the 
problem of our administration more attention than any other 
Englishman I know, and the thing is an earnest of your sympathetic 
and serious efiort to not only improve the system as it exists, but 
to set us on the path which would ultimately carry us to the ideal 
of a fully responsible and autonomous government. I have a sugges- 
tion to make, to which I will revert later, for the present I should 
like to know if the grouping of the various functions of the govern- 
ment of a province as you have planned it represents your final anti 
considered opinion or if it is merely by way of illustration, more or 
less tentative in its character. One difficulty which strikes me— 
if you mean the division to stand as it does — is that you put Agricul- 
ture, Irrigation, and Eevenue in three diSerent groups. Apart 
from the fact that they are so closely connected and inter-related, 
it may be that an improvement under one heading would bo nullified 
by an excess of imposition under another because while you leave 
agriculture to be de^t with by the government exercising the trans- 
ferred powers, a redistribution or resettlement of revenue would be in 
the hamds of. the other body. Besides I do not know how far people 
would agree to leave Education in the hands of the * bureaucratic 
government ’ — if you would let me »ve that name to the Provincial 
government exemsing the reserved powers, and call it * popular 
government ' in its other capacity. The perfflstent struggle of the 
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Gomments by Indians not Memhors of the. Public, Service. 

No. 1. Prom an Aovooatk 

I told you at tlio (iominwwuoiK’ul. that 1 a^rt'cd with you that 
development along provimial linc.s aijpfah'd to tne more, than 
a reconstitution of the fabric from above downwanls. Your Koheme 
had to my mind the. advantage of involving very little dislocation 
in the existing order of things. Ho far as the prineijde of it is 
concerned I anr with you -.subject to the HSHum|)tion that you 
advocate the same change in the ])e.rsonnel of tlie Imperial Is'gis- 
lative Oounoil as you do in tin^ case of the Provincial Assemhlies. 
I take it that you do not stand for an official majority or any 
such constitution of them as would secun^ that end in lA'gislativf^ 
Councils. Otherwise I am afraid you would he leaving the final 
pronouncome.nt of the success or failure of provincial administra- 
tion with people who may honestly decline to apprtHuats’ rcBults 
which the subordinate assemblios may have been straining ev«*ry 
nerve to achieve. In addition they may not realize the necessity 
of private money bills —which you empower your provincial councils 
to promote —and the, rejection of which may and probably would 
militate against the exercise of all initiative. But perluvjiB I am 
dwelling on the point unnecessarily and you have nmlized the 
anomaly which would result better than niysclf. 

So far as the Provincial Assemblies are concerned and the scheme 
of devolution you suggest, I must say that you have given the 
problem of our administration more attention than any other 
Englishman I know, and the thing is an earnest of your sympathetic 
and serious efiort to not only improve the system as it exists, but 
to set us on the path which would ultimately carry us to the id«>al 
of a fully responsible and autonomous government. I have a sugges- 
tion to make, to which I will revert later, tor the jiresent I should 
like to know if the grouping of the various functions of the govern- 
ment of a province as you have planned it represents your final ami 
considered opinion or if it is merely by way of illustration, more or 
less tentative in its character. One difficulty which strikes me-*- 
if you mean the division to stand as it does^ — is that you put Agricul- 
ture, Irrigation, and Eevenue in three difierent groups. Apart 
from the tact that they ate so closely connected and inter-related, 
it may be that an improvement under one heading would bo nullified 
by an excess of imposition under another because while you leave 
agriculture to be de^t with by the government exercising the trans- 
ferred powers, a redistribution or resettlement of revenue would be in 
the :^ds of- the other body. Besides I do not know how fax people 
would agree to leave Education in the hands of the * bureaucratic 
government ' — ^if you would let me mve that name to the Provincial 
govenunent excising the reseTOu powers, and call it * popular 
government ’ ito its other capacity. The penristent struggle of the 
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Indiaiv Nationalists has boMi to control thn Education policy 
of the. government -Kloubtless with a view to making it comjmlaory 
and wlicrc possibh' fn^c in its primary steps. You would be tlui 
last person to (juarnd with tliat wish, and y<‘t if you le.ave, it to 
the third (|uin(piennial of tludr probation you would [iractically b<‘ 
postponing tiu* inauguration of a nationalist imlicy to a ])eriod 
which may with luck be reached in fift<'en years or may be didayed 
longer. 1 would sugg<>st that you give us primary Educatif)n at 
least in tlu^ first group of ixiwi'rs which you propose to transfer 
to US, leaving secoiulary (‘ducation to the second period of our 
novitiati*. 1 am afraid 1 have, kept you too long over details which 
])erhap8 you yourself do not consider as finally settled, and which 
you intend wisting into a difh'rmit shape. You will note that 
Arcluu'ology, Registration, Rridges, and Local Railways do not 
afford mu(4i scope for initiative or tahmt except so far as depart- 
mental efficiency is eoneerned and may not funiisli any adequate 
h'sts of failun* or siusiess. 

Coming to the main idea of your scheme 1 am glad you give us 
a direct franchise. A certain number of difficulties will doubtless 
appear we are not immune from them now, but it will stop the 
voting of the, eouncils being gerrymandered as it is at jireseiit by 
nominating people who in some eases are not even acquainted 
with the language in which the proceedings are eondueted and who 
eannot take any independent line of thought or wei^h the issues 
involved in the question before them. But you will rtmiember 
that elections here are mostly fought and won on ^Hirsonal grounds. 
There are no party lines along whieli you find a cleavage in public- 
opinion. 'I’ho result of an election is goni^rally due to canvassing 
conducted on purely non-party grounds. 'I'he elector d(H»K not 
choose between two policies but only between two persons. I am 
emphasizing this with a view to point to a difficulty which I antici- 
pate would be invariably presenting itself whenever a ‘ popular 
government ’ had broken down and an election had become nec«*H- 
sary. The emndidates would always be ^oing to the electors on 
isolated issues and seldom on matters of poucy. Whenever a govern- 
ment was defeated it wiiuld be because the government had failed 
to carry the house with it on any given measure. What I mean is 
that in the al««*nce of any * parties * the dissolutions would be too 
frequent if you provide that a government has to dissolve whenever 
it is defeated. In going to the elm-tors the ‘ popular government ‘ 
would not only b«i dissolving itself but also the ‘l)ureaueratic 
government’ and comKjquontly bringing the entire machinery to 
a stop. If they «lo not dissolve on one measure there is no reason 
why they should dissolve over anothor~if they do that every time 
then any scratch division may precipitate tne whole thing into 
disorder. Would it not be better to leave the government in power 
for the remaining duration of their term, to be punished by the 
electors sfterwaras, or to provide for the resignation of the offending 
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Indiaiv Nationalists has boMi to control thn Education policy 
of the. government -Kloubtless with a view to making it comjmlaory 
and wlicrc possibh' fn^c in its primary steps. You would be tlui 
last person to (juarnd with tliat wish, and y<‘t if you le.ave, it to 
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nominating people who in some eases are not even acquainted 
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involved in the question before them. But you will rtmiember 
that elections here are mostly fought and won on ^Hirsonal grounds. 
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opinion. 'I’ho result of an election is goni^rally due to canvassing 
conducted on purely non-party grounds. 'I'he elector d(H»K not 
choose between two policies but only between two persons. I am 
emphasizing this with a view to point to a difficulty which I antici- 
pate would be invariably presenting itself whenever a ‘ popular 
government ’ had broken down and an election had become nec«*H- 
sary. The emndidates would always be ^oing to the electors on 
isolated issues and seldom on matters of poucy. Whenever a govern- 
ment was defeated it wiiuld be because the government had failed 
to carry the house with it on any given measure. What I mean is 
that in the al««*nce of any * parties * the dissolutions would be too 
frequent if you provide that a government has to dissolve whenever 
it is defeated. In going to the elm-tors the ‘ popular government ‘ 
would not only b«i dissolving itself but also the ‘l)ureaueratic 
government’ and comKjquontly bringing the entire machinery to 
a stop. If they «lo not dissolve on one measure there is no reason 
why they should dissolve over anothor~if they do that every time 
then any scratch division may precipitate tne whole thing into 
disorder. Would it not be better to leave the government in power 
for the remaining duration of their term, to be punished by the 
electors sfterwaras, or to provide for the resignation of the offending 
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minister, or the ministry, the council having (he power to elect 
a difierent person or set of persons to the cahinef '! If this is not. 
done it may have the result of iiractically introducing government 
by referendum, as isolated issues only will luive to he declared on hy 
the electorate, and their decision on them would not ohviate fii.' 
necessitv of a fresh reference on the very next <|Uesf ion taken up hy 
the ministry. I am putting an extreme view, hut it. is not hy any 
means an impossible, view. Granting that tlie diss<duti(.ms are not 
quite so frequent, they may still lie too many for a setlhsl and stnooth 
working of the government. A personal verdiet as the passing of 
an adverse decision in the present cas<! vvouhi }«■ should not he 
a sufficient reason for sending the government, to the couniry. 

There is another aspt'ct to whieli 1 should like to invite your 
attention. You say with a great deal of truth that, the imptising 
of taxation should bo the test of a successfiil responsible govern- 
ment, also that an indigenous government ean diseover and tup 
sources not visible or available, to a hmngu guwnuneuf. I wordd 
have nothing to say to it if tln^ government were of one partievilar 
description. But you are giving us a government wliieii wouhl 
he partly alien and partly resiumsihle. Both will have Sheir parti- 
cular sphere of activity to work and develop. Hupposing for iiist anrt< 
that you put us in charge of |>rimury edueatitm in the first «(uin- 
quennial and the government wi8h(‘s to dovoh* say ten lacs of rtijs-es 
over and above the proportionate budget grant it* that purpose, 
it is quite conceivable that the burcaueratie govornnient may also 
wish for a similar increase in the grant for the (hi. I). Bt>th wmdd 
recoil on the poor taxpayer, and two governments working side hy 
side — possibly in a spirit of rivalry, not to lux tmhlone by the other 
in efficiency or in the output of its efforts, where one would la- 
interested in justifying the retention of power in its hands, ami the 
other would be straining to deserve a fresh instalment of {towers 
would grind that individual down Itefcween them. ResjHiiisiltle 
government implies the power of taxation, it also should imply tlte 
power of retrenchment. You expressly bar this privilegi*, oven to t in' 
extent of criticizing the budgttt. The criticism of the Ittidget is not 
of much value now, as not one of the suggestions is ever aeeefm'd, 
but there is some curious consolation for [«>opU> in having a right, 
although it is a purely nominal right. You also incidentally shift tin* 
responsibility on to the government, as now, with the jj’retema! of 
a discussion on the budget, the council may Ik* said to jmss the 
budget, thett the odium would be entirely on the gov*>rn»nent. 
This, however, is not a situation for us to trouble over. But going 
back to the line of my argument you will concede that there Is no 
people that relishes being taxed. Add to it the difficulty that taxa- 
tion will not by any means be confined to one government, and what- 
ever taxation is imposed by the popular government would not 
always be in furtherance of a policy. If you look at all this in con- 
junction with the^^fact that the odium of taxation would mainly 
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a discussion on the budget, the council may 1 k> said to jmsa the 
budget, theh the odiutn would be entirely on the goverimient. 
This, however, is not a situation for us to trouble over. But going 
back to the line of my argument you will concede that there Is no 
people that relishes being taxed. Add to it the difficulty that taxa- 
tion will not by any means be confined to one government, and what- 
ever taxation is imposed by the popular government would not 
always be in furtherance of a policy. If you look at all thia in con- 
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ii'.at on inclivkluak and would bn exploited an such you would find 
that the poHition of the ministry would by no means be a bajrpy one. 
You will also not lose! sight of the fact that the popular government, 
with tlx'ir want of experinno', and without the advantage of smooth 
rutiiiing departmmits at their back, woiild work hms eflieiently, and 
t.lu'y would not only in tlu‘, invidious position of constantly 
sulTering by <'omparison with the ‘ hureaueratie. ’ governnumt, but 
w<vuld invite <'ritieiKin and opposition bas(Hl on standards furnislied 
by the latter. They would also be in the unfortunate ptwition of not 
being aide f.o effeet improveiiamts witliout resorting to fresh taxa- 
tion. 1'he great danger would be that tlu- ' bun^aueratie govern- 
mimt ’ wouhl develop or liips(' into a ?uor(^ or less ixvrmanent opjrosi- 
tion and here yon will kindly rea<l Imreaueratie govi>rnment as 
including tlm l)ureauera<-y in g('neral and also tlui Anglo-Indian 
Press. I tlo not kmtw if your stay luTt' has eiiahled you to appre- 
e,iab' the ' missionary ’ work, if I may so eall it, that is earned on 
by offieials in ebargi' of <ii visions or districts when they go on 
tour or wlien iM'ople of a certain eiass go to visit them. This agita- 
tion is iKuther less aetiv(> nor less jmtent than tim popular agitation 
whieli eo?iu>H in for oflleial displ(‘a8ure. Witb this ‘ missionary ’ 
bmly organiaul as no otlier IttKly ruin be organized, throwing the 
weight of its disapproval against us I can imagine an imumierablo 
host of dillicultieH iTopping up in the way of the ‘ popular govern- 
ment 

I am sorry to seem to be critical. No sohemo on paper could 
ever meet all the reipiinmients. A smooth working machinery can 
only Iw ('volved grailually, and all suggestions are bound to have 
angles which exjwriiuioe alone could rub off. It is not in a critical 
spirit that I have written the foregoing pages, and I hope you won’t 
take them in that light. We are thanKful for any small mercies 
that come our way, and your scheme, if introduced, would be a great 
advance on the existing state of affairs. The present political situa- 
tion has unnecessarily been rendered acute, and the tension is 
equally unnewssarily tieing kept up by the silence of the Ini{K>rial 
Government as to the future poliey of the government of the 
country. We would welcome any step forward and your scdieme is 
a long step forward. My remarks only represent the difficulties 
I anticipate, and an anomaly or two which I suspect might arise. 
My views have necessarily to bo amateurish. I have absolutely no 
exprience of the working of the administration, and you will keep 
thw in mind while reading my letter. 

I meataoned above that I had a suggestion to make. I will 
advert to it now. It is that instead of splitting up the council into 
two distinct entities as you do, you shotdd keep the council one, 
and divide the functions into parts. The ‘ reserved power * to be 
administered as now— but the voice of the councU— tdeoted on 
lines that you sagpst—to be binding qm the transferred powers, 
The government should set apart some powers — which you call 
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ii',at on inclivklnalH and would bo oxploifa'd as ?uch you would find 
tiliat t,h<' poffition of tho niinisfciy would by no means b(', a happy one. 
You will also not. lose sight, of tho fact that tho popular govorntnont, 
with their want of experiouco, aiul without tho advantage of smooth 
rutiiiiiig dcpartnuMits at their hack, would work h^sa efiioiontly, and 
tlu'V would not only be. in the, invidious ixmition of constantly 
sufiering by <-oinparison with thi* ‘bureaucratic.* g<ivcrnm('nt, but 
woulil invite <TiticiHm and ojiposition haK(vl on standards furnished 
by the latter. They would also be iti tin; unfortunate jmsition of not 
b('ing able t,o effia'.t improV(nnentH witiiout resorting to fresh taxa- 
tion. 1*be great danger wouhi la^ that tli<^ * bnnmucratic govern- 
ment ’ would develop or lapse into a mon^ or h>ss ptmuanent opposi- 
tion and here you will kiiuily read bureauerntit^ government ns 
including tln^ Inireaucracy in gmicral and also the Anglo-Indian 
I’roHS. f do not know if your stay here has (>nable<l you bo appre- 
oiab' tin* ‘ missionary * work, if I may so call it, that is carried on 
by officials in charge of di visions or diHtri(d.8 when they go on 
tour or when [ample of a e.erbain class go to visit them. This agita- 
tion is ticither less act.ivc nor less potent than the po|)ular agitation 
which comes in for ollicial displeasure. With this ‘ missionary ’ 
bcxly organiaul as no obiter hotly can be organised, throwing the 
weight of its disapproval against us I can imagine an imuiinerable 
ho.st of dilfie.ultios t'roppitig np in the way of tho ‘ popular govern- 
mtsnt 

I am sorry to staun (.<> he critical. No sohemo on paper could 
over meet all the retjuiremtuits, A sniooth working machinery can 
only Im evolvtui grathially, and all suggestions are bound to have 
angles which ttxpcrientie alone could mb off. It. is not in a critical 
spirit that I have written the forttgoing pages, and I hoptt you won’t 
take them in that light. We am thankful for any small mercies 
that come our way, and your scheme, if introduced, would ho a great 
advance on tho existing state of affairs. Tho present political situa- 
tion has unnewssarily boon rendered acute, and the tension is 
equally unnewssarily being kejit up by the silence of the Irafmrial 
Government as to the future policy of the government of the 
country. We would welcome any step forward and your scheme is 
a long step forward. My remarks only represent the difficulties 
I anticipate, and an anomaly or two which I suspect might aristu 
My views have necessarily to bo amateurish. I have absolutely no 
6X|i6rience of the working of the administration, and you will keep 
this in mind while reading my letter. 

I mentioned above that I had a sug^stion to make. I will 
advert to it now. It is that instead of splitting up the council into 
two distinct entities as you do, you shodld Ireep the council one, 
and divide the functions into parts. The ‘ reserved power ’ to be 
administered as now— but the voice of the council — elected on 
lines that you sugmst — to be binding the transferred powers. 
The government should sat apart some powers — which you call 
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transferred — and in dealing with tfiew' tin* (-(mni'il .slnmld he 
autonomous, i.e. should be given the power to hind the government 
with its decision. Tln^ minister in eliarge of these powers should 
be the nominee of and responsible, to the council. The nieihnd of 
transmission of powers i>eriodic.ally sluniid he the stmie ns yon 
suggest. I will c.oneed(' at once that this is not institnfing respon- 
sible government in the strict sense. Hut the udviuitnges ! foresee 
are that it will not uecessitatie so many dissolutions and that it 
will give us a })ermanent o])position for the time being in the 
shape of the olfieials. It will help to keep the eleeti*d element 
together, till such time as a spirit of party gov<'rnment has had 
time to develop. For the, exereise of control over the iransfcrrc<l 
powers the, members of tin*, (unmcil will inevitably fall into groups 
according as they arc progressive or an* tnon* <*uutiously inclined. 
The electors will have that crib'rion in vit>w in giving their vote tti 
one or the other candidate. The responsibility for the admiui.stra- 
tion of the transferred powers will have be<‘n brought home to 
them by the time they seek re-election and their conduct <’i!uld f licfi 
be pronounced upon. All that I claim is f.hat this would give the 
members a period of probation in n'sponsiliilit.y. .\fter the thirig 
has worked for twenty years ami two or threi* groups of powers 
have been made over to tluiiti, people will acc|uire the lu-eessnry 
habit of mind, and a certain difference in b'liUHTiunciits wilt npjH’aV 
along which a party spirit (cin crystal! isM*. 

Here I should like to mention tlie iiaulificatimis I would suggest 
for a franchise. I would give a voU' to 

(i) Every master of arts or a {HTSon iitdding a cfirresponditig 

degree. 

(ii) Every graduate of three years’ standing, 

(iii) Every person assimsable with immme tux. 

(iv) Every person paying government revenue to the extent of 
Rs. 600 a year or over. 

For the present I would give the vote to men only. But I would 
allow every woman— qualified according to otte or ot’her of the alaive 
heads — to bo brought on thi* roll of electors if she n})plied to !«• 
so entered. I need hardly say tliat 1 would not give more than 
one vote to any person. 

No. 2. Prom an Apvooatk 

Pm-a. 12. 

The great merit of the scheme propostal over sonte of the other 
avoids jerks during otsr julvantamumt towanls 
Me final goal. But I submit that the transformation of the Indian 
Council into a representative body should not Ik< posttioned for the 
following reasons : 

■n Indian Counoil and the Provincial Council 

will (1) either overlap each other, or (2) without overlapping they will 
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transferred— and in dealing with thi'se Un* conninl .slinnld he 
autonomous, i.c. should bo given the power to bind the govennnimt 
with its decision. The minister in cinirge of these powers slumld 
be the nominee of and responsible to the eouiieil. The met hod of 
transmission of powers ]M'riodii'.ally should he the snnie as yon 
suggest. I will e.oneed(' at onee that this is not instituting respon- 
sible governnnmt in the stri<’t sense. B\d. the advantages ! foresee 
are that it will not necessitate so many dissohifions ajid that it 
will give us a })ermanent opposition for the time being in tln> 
shape of the officials. It will help to keep the eh'el<>d element 
together, till such time as a spirit of party government has htid 
time to develop. For the exereise of control over the tninsferre<l 
powers the members of the eouneil will inevitably fall into gr<mps 
according as they are progressive or are more cautiously inclined. 
The. electors will have that criterion in vie%v in giving their vote tst 
one or the other candidate. The responsihility for tlie adnunistrn- 
tion of the transferred powers will have Ismui brought home to 
them by the time, they seek re-eleetion and their eondml <’ould then 
be pronounced upon. All that I claim is that tins wmild give the 
members a period of probation in respiinsibility. .■\fter tlie thing 
has worked for twenty years ami two or three groups of powers 
have been made over to tlnun, pe(»ple will acipiire thi> nei-essary 
habit of mind, and a certain difference in fs‘m|H'rnments will iip{H'iir 
along wliich a party sijirit can crystallia'. 

Here I should like to mention the (jualifications I would suggest 
for a franchise. I would give, a voU^ to 

(i) Every master of arts or a js'rson hohling a corresponding 

degree. 

(ii) Every graduate, of three yt'ara’ standing. 

(iii) Every person assessable with itu'ome tax. 

(iv) Every person paying government revemie to thi' extent of 
Rs. 600 a year or over. 

For the present I would give the vote to men only. Hut 1 would 
allow every woman — qualified according to one or ot h(*r of t lie above 
heads— to be brought on the roll of electors if she applied hJ be 
so entered. I need hardly say that I would not give more than 
one vote to any person. 

No. 2, From an AnvocATR 

Para. 12. 

The great merit of the scheme proposed over some of the other 
schemes is that it avoids jerks during our mlvancement towanls 
the final goal. But I submit that the transformation of the Indian 
Council into a representative body should not Is* postfwned for the 
following reasons ; 

The fimctions of the Indian Council and the Provincial Council 
will (1) either overlap each other, or (2) without overlappitig they will 
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be HO o,otinc('(i('fl aa to make co-operation between the two neceasary 
in orde.r to ensure auceess in tln^ adininiatration of the country, or 
(3) thi^y will be. quifa*. aeparate anti unconnt'.ctcd with tuich other. 
In (■.aH(^s no.H. 1 ami 2 tlni Indian Ooune.il, praetitnUly rcpre.aenting thit 
htinniiKuae.y, will not be able to eo-optn-ate with a Provincial Council 
repn'Hi'.ntingthi' people and reaponaihle to them, asa,n Indian (.'ouncil 
which is itself re])r(‘H(‘ntative of the. ])eople would. In eaao no. 3 
there, shonhl be no diffie.ulty in one set of ])eople’a repreaentative.s 
managing the Provincial affairs and another st't managing the 
Imperial affairs. The ilhistration taktm from military organization 
does not apply, as in the cast* of tin*, moviunent of a battalion each, 
individuid has to move with tint company and with tin* battalion 
sinmltani-onsly, while in tlie cast* under our ttonsitlt-ration all that 
the people (the electors) liave to do at about thi^ same time is to 
(‘htet twt) diff(>rtmt sets of men for dilfiut'nt purposes, and if both 
sttts an* eompi>timt (and tlu>n* is no reason f.o believe that w<* can gt‘t 
compebmt men for out* kind of work l)ut i\ot ftir tin* otluu) th(>re 
shtndd be m> ili(ru*>ilty. On tlie other hanil tin* t wo Councils will be 
in a beth'r position to work in harmony. 

Para. 26. 

In. this paragraph the mwessity for nomination is assumed. It is 
submitted that if there be any serdaon of our population, no member 
of which is able to think and form opinions on public affairs, they <*an 
hav<» no opiuio’n to voi<u>, and tlu^y ne.('.d not Ixi re]>r«‘8ented. B\it 
even if a small number of them have opinions which need be voiced 
tlu'y should Ih( allow<«l to e,hooH(^ their repri'sentativn instead of one 
being chow'ii for them by others. Hueh a repri'sentative need not 
be a member of this stmtion of the population. 

Para. 34. 

How is the judgeme.nt about tlu^ sriee^iss and failure, of the arrange- 
ment to be arrived at f Can it be said that the jmople can confide 
in the Government of India as at present ('.onstitiitiHi for judging 
the nmult of the arrangement V It will (certainly bt^ diffie.ult for the 
Government of India representing the bun'amuacy to act as an 
impartial judge. The reemit speech of Sir M. O’Dwyer in the Inqsmial 
Gouncil shows the frank attitude of the bulk of the Indian Givil 
Service towards the idea of self-government In India. I am not 
ignoring the fact that there are conspicuous exccfitions to this, 
specially in our province. Bub I believe that the attitude of the 
majority of the members of the Givil Service is the same as that of 
Sir M. O’Dwyer. The utterances of the Anglo-Indian nm^papers, 
who chiefly represent the bureaucracy, prove the same thing. The 
faults of the now Government will bo magnified and their achieve- 
ments will be minimized. A Backrid or Mohurram riot (which are nob 
unusual under the present regime) will be pointed out as proof of the 
inefficiency of the now regime. 
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managing the I’rovincial affairs and another s(d. managing the 
Imperial affairs. The illustration taken from military organization 
does not apjdy, as in the case of the movement of a i)attalion each 
individual has to move, with th(“. (smipany and with the battalion 
simultani'ously, while in tlie case under our e.onsideration all that 
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should be no ilifVundty. (In the otlu'r hand the t.wo Cumu'ils will be 
in a bethw position to work in harmony. 

Para. 26. 

In this paragraph the. ma^essity for nomination is assumed. It is 
Hubmittcal that if theni be anysec.tion of our population, no member 
of which is able to think and form opinions on public affairs, they can 
have no opinio’n to voics', and tlu^y imed not be repmsentcal. But 
even if a small number of tluun have opinions whieh need be voiecd 
they should he aIlow<'.d to <'ho()H<^ their repri>S(mtative instead of one 
being chowm for them by others. Hueh a repn'Seidative need not 
be a member of this section of the population. 

Para. 34. 

How is the judgemtmt about the siieet'ss and failun^ of the arrange- 
ment to be arrived at '! Can it be said that the [K-o|»le (uin confide 
in the Government of In<lia as at present -eonstituh'd for judging 
the nmult of the arrangement ? It will (swtainly b<> diffi(mlb for the 
Government of India nqjrestmting the bur<>au(wa<'y to act as an 
impartial judge. The reexmt sj)eech of Sir M. O’Dwycr in the Inqawial 
ffouncil shows the frank attitude of the hulk of the Indian Givil 
Service towards the idea of self-government in India. I am not 
ignoring the faet that there are conspicuous exceptions to this, 
specially in our povince. But I believe that the attitude of the 
majority of the mi'mbors of the Givil Service is the same as that of 
Sir M. O’Dwyer. The utterances of the. Anglo-Indian newspapers, 
who chiefly represent the bureaucracy, prove the same thing. The 
faults of tne now Government will be magnified and their achieve- 
ments will be minimized. A Backrid or Mohurram riot (which arc not 
unusual under the present regime) will be pointed out as proof of the 
inefficiency of the new regime. 
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Provision should bo inado, in order that, wlicii tlu' (.'owrnincni 
of India expresses an adverse opinion on the work of the now 
Provincial Councils, some other body (o-g- a I’arlittmoiitarv ('oni- 
inittee) may judge its work. 

If the Provincial Oouncil’s power of ta.vation is to <lepend on the 
sanction of the Imperial Council, the necessity of tht' latter body 
being transformed into a body representing the peojile, on f,he lines 
proposed by the Congress and Moslem Leagiu*, becomes evi<ient. 
If the Imperial Council is not so transformed, the two Coutieils may 
not he able to work in harmony with each other, jusi. ns t he otlii’iul 
element and the people’s n'preSe.ntatives in the (‘xisting <'o\meils are 
unable to work in harmony at present. 

Para. 43. 

Under this scheme the power of legislation wliieli a Provincial 
Council will have will be rather meagr<n Tlu'se limit ations t o the 
powers of the Provincial Councils will make ri*al autonomy in 
a Province too slow a process. And tlie procedure which the 
Provincial Council will have to follow will be a <'UtubnutH one. 

As I have already submitted, th(>. suceess of the selieme will k) 
a very large extent depend on tin* co-operatiem, help, and goodwill 
of the Government of India. The Government of India ns at 
present constituted reprcsimt none but the bureaucracy. 'Fhat the 
bureaucracy will bo unwilling to part with their p»wer is mitural, 
I believe that voices such as have been disclosed in tlu' recent speech 
of Sir M. O’Dwyer will pn^dominate in the Council of the Govern- 
ment of India, with the, result that there will ht> no harmony hetw«‘en 
the representative portion of the Provincial Govenunent and the 
Government of India, and the whole scdieme may fail. Tin* India 
Councils Act, 1892, was passed in ordtw to conccHtti the primdple of 
representation to the people by election. But the rules under the 
Act were framed by the Government of India. And I may he 
permitted to quote what Mr. Qokhale said about these rules. lie 
said : ‘ In regard to these rules, I will not say that they have been 
deliberately so framed as to defeat the object of the Art of 
but I will say this, that if the officer who drafted them had been 
asked to sit down with the deliberate purpose of framing a wdieme 
to defeat that object, he could not have done better,' The same may 
be done again. 

Representative government can have real success or failure only 
if it can act with freedom within its own sphere. If its work is to 
depend to a considerable extent on the co-operation of another 
Government, it should ngt be held responmble for its failure. 
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Provision should be, made, in order tlnit, wlicii tli(' Covenuneid 
of India expresses an adverse opinion on the work of the. new 
Provincial Councils, some other body (e.g. a Parliamentary ('om- 
inittee) may judge its work. 

If the Provincial Oouncirs power of taxation is to depend on the 
sanction of the Imperial Council, the necessity of tlu' latter body 
being transformed into a body reiiresenting the people, on the liiu's 
proposed by the Congress and Moshun .IjeagU(s becomes evident. 
If the Imperial Council is not so transforiiuul, tlu* two (hiineils may 
not he able to work in harmony with each other, just, ns the <dlieial 
element and the people’s repu'^entatives in the (‘Xisting t'ouneils are 
unable to work in harmony at present,. 

Para. 43. 

Under this scheme the. power of legislation wliieli a Provincial 
Council will have will be rather meagrm Thesi' liinitntioim tci tiie 
powers of the Provincial Councils will make real autonomy in 
a Provinoe, too slow a process. And the jiroe<'ilure which the 
Provincial Council will have to follow will he a <'Umbrous one. 

As I have already submitted, the. success of the selieme will to 
a very large extent depend on the co-operation, hel[i, and goodwill 
of the Government of India. The Government of India ns at 
present constituted represimt none but tin* bureaucracy. 'Fhat the 
bureaucracy will be unwilling to part with their p»wer is natural, 
I believe that voices such as liave been disclosed in tlie recent speech 
of Sir M. O’Dwyer will pn^dominate in the Council of the Govern- 
ment of India, with the result that there will he net haniioiiy hetweim 
the representative portion of the Provincial Government, niul the 
Government of India, and the whole scheme may fail, Tlie India 
Councils Act, 1892, was passed in ordew to eoneeim the principle of 
representation to the people, by election. But the rules under the 
Act were framed by the Government of India, And I may he 
permitted to quote what Mr. Gokhale said about these rnies. He 
said : ‘ In regard to these rules, I will not say that they liuve been 
deliberately so framed as^ to defeat the object of the Art of IH92. 
but I will say this, that if the officer who drafted them had been 
asked to sit down with the deliberate purpost! of framing a wdieme 
to defeat that object, he could not have done better,’ The same may 
be done again. 

Representative government can have real sucettss or failure only 
if it can act with freedom within its own sphere. If it* work is to 
depend to a considerable extent on the co-ofasration of another 
Government, it should nQt be held responsible for Its failure. 
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No. 3. Fkom an Educatbi) Mrmbkr ok tub Di<u’res>skd 
C-AHTEH rN Southern India 

1 am not aat'mfmd that a donioc.ratic form of Solf-GovorunK'ut 
ought to ho tln^ trond of political evolution in India, hut accc'pting 
that an th(> goal, 1 would have, your proposal of jirogress hy instal- 
ments of a l )epartme.nt or two at a time, as representing th(! second 
stag(!. Tin' pn'liminary step should he a rapid expansion of Local 
Sfdf-Govornment. I’arliamentary institutions have not proved 
much of a sin'cess whe.re the peojde, have not been previously trainiid 
in th(i managemimt of local affairs, as for example on the continent 
where tln'.ir comparative failure, has been eom'etly attributed 
(hy I’rob'SHor (Ineist) to the fact that local Institutions were not 
eopie.il from England when tlu^ maehim'ry of the. central government 
was n'firoduc.ed. I hclievn? th<^ same, fate will oviTtake Indian 
Parliamentary Government, if it is not pre<s'de,d by measures 
to train the people in Local iSelf-Govc.rnme,nt. Imcal and District 
Boanls shotdd first be reconstituted on an I'h'c.tive basis and freed 
altogether from official domination. They should have the control 
of I’rimary and Heenmlary education and of local dispensaries ami 
local sanitation. 1 would go further and revive the instinct of 
c.o-optTative (effort still latent in the village, and towards this end 
1 would entrust the village, assembly with the eollec.tion of tlu'. 
llevemu*. I would also give it the imwer to levy a small eess to 
spend, along with a grant e.ipuil in amount, in repairing village roads 
and tanks. The privilege would be conceded only to such villages 
as maintain a school of their own. 

This is the conclusion to which your line of argument loads me. 
If, as you reason, the (irovincial Government are no more than the 
instruments of the Government of India, the District officials arc 
(juite as much the limbs of the central authority. As with so many 
other things introdue,od into India the growth has been from above 
downwards. If that process is to bo reversed, we should start not 
at an intermediate stage like the provincial Government but from 
the village and the district. The. revival and expansion of local and 
municipal institutions on an elective basis will alone give the people 
the opportunity, which they now lack, of returning to the legislative 
councils members who are their natural loaders, and whose capacity 
and integrity have been tested by the part they played in the manap- 
ment of local affairs. Till that opportunity is provided and availed 
of, the legislative councils should continue as aslvisory bodies. The 
official vote should be retained but reduced to a minority, four-fifths 
of the remaining number should be elected, the rest being reserved 
for the representation by nomination of backward communities. 
When the time for an instalment of self-government arrives the first 
departments to be assigned should be Education, Local and Municipal 
Departments, and that dealing with religious endowments and 
charities. Agriculture, Archaeology, and the Museums do not 
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No. 3. Fkom an Eduuatki) Mkmbkr ok thk Dhkresskd 
(Iahtkh tN Southern India 

1 am not aat'mfii'd that a dcinooratic form of Self-Govonimcut 
ought to ho tln^ trend of political evolution in India, hut accepting 
that an th(> goal, 1 would have your proposal of progress by instal- 
ments of a 1 )epartme.nt or two at a time, as rcpres(mting the, second 
stagm Tlu' jireliminary step should be a rapid e.xpansion of Local 
S(df-(lovernment. Parliamentary institutions have not proved 
much of a success where tlu; people, have not been previously trained 
in the managimient of local affairs, as for example on the continent 
when^. tlieir eoni|)arative failure has been (wrrectly attributed 
(by Professor llneist) to tlie fa(d. that local Institutions were not 
e.opii'-d from England whetv the numhini'ry of tin*, isiutral government 
was reproduc,(-d. I ludieve. the same fate will overtake. Indian 
Parliamentary Government, if it is not preceded by tUeasures 
to train the. p(>ople in Local Helf-Government. Ijoc.al and District 
Boards should first b(‘ na-onstituted on an eh'c.tivc. basis and freed 
altogether from oiUc-ial domination. The.y shouhl havcj the, control 
of Primary and Hee.oialary <'due,ation and of local riispensaries and 
local sanitation. I would go further and revives the instinct of 
e.o-o()erat.ive effort still laLmt in the village, and towards this end 
1 wouhl entrust the village assembly with the collec.tion of tin*. 
Ue.veuue. I would also giv<' it the power to levy a small cess to 
spend, along wfth a grant eipuil in amount, in nipairing village roads 
and tanks. The privileg(> would bi*. conceded only to such villages 
as maintain a school of their own. 

This is the conclusion to which your line of argument loads me. 
If, as you reason, the provincial Government are no more than the 
instnimenbs of the GovcTnment of India, the District officials are 
(jnite as much the limbs of the central authority. As with so many 
other things introduced into India the growth has bimn from above 
downwards. If that process is to be reversed, we should start not 
at an intermediate stage like the provincial Government but from 
the village and the district. The revival and expansion of local and 
municipal institutions on an elective basis will alone give the people 
the opportunity, which they now lack, of returning to the legislative 
councils members who are their natural leaders, and whose capacity 
and integrity have boon tested by the part they played in the manage- 
ment of local affairs. Till that opportunity is provided and availed 
of, the legislative councils should continue as advisory bodies. The 
official vote should be retained but reduced to a minority, four-fifths 
of the remaimag number should be elected, the rest being reserved 
for the representation by nomination of backward communities. 
When the time for an instalment of self-government arrives the first 
departments to be assigned should be Education, Local and Municipal 
Departments, and that dealing with religious endowments and 
charities. Agrioulturo, Archaeology, and the Museums do not 
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involve any of the important eleinentH in Helf-governing, and uro (no 
minor to rouse a sense of responsibility- Vvlienevcr the time for 
an instalment of Self-government may arrive I think there should 
not he any delay in establishing local self-government <jn the lines 
I have indicated. Even for an oriental people there lias l)eeu too 
much of governing in India. 

Summari/ of Condmionn mtrhcd it Rrsidt of llw Htodi/ of the 
Problem rained by the demand for Home Rnte. 

I. The governing apparatus of an urban eivilizaiioii is misuited 
to the requirements of Indian civilization, which is still rural and 
largely 8])iritual. 

II. Neither the British nor the educated ImUans are eiaupefent 
to decide the form of responsible govermnent in India. 'I’he former 
are too self-assertive, and too self-coniident, and the latter tiHt 
imitative. What form responsible governmimt should take in India 
should be decided by the peojile, themselvcH, tfirobhirjg with a genuine 
nationalism, not the blatant nationalism of the press and the 
platform which is little more tlian a demand for a re-arrangement 
of Indian Society in which the educated elaBses wield the predomi- 
nant influence. 

III. Every effort should, therefore, be made to revive Italian 
Nationalism on lines in consonance with the social and ndigiotis 
ideals of the jtcople, and with duo regard to the serious litnitat ions 
imposed by climatic conditions on the standards of work and 
discipline and physical efficiency by 

1. The grant of a full measure of local self-government im t he lines 
obtaining in England. Local and District Boanls should be absolutely 
freed from official domination. 

2. The revival of the village assembly and entrusting it with the 
colleotion of revenue, the detection of encroachments and crime, 
the care of communal lands, tanks, and roads. The village oflieials 
should be the servants of the assembly. It should have powers to 
levy cesses or their equivalent in labour for the maintenance of 
a primary school, of village roads and tanks. The funds so raised 
should be supplemented by a grant from the District Board or 
from the government or from both. The asaembly should be Unble 
to fine or other suitable punishment for failure to discharge protwrly 
their duties. 

3. The re-formation of provinces so as not to divide between two 
or more of them people with ethnic and linguistic affliutirss. 

4. By_ restoring ancient dynasties wherever there are evidences 
of a distinctive culture, traffition, and art. 

6. By nationalizing education by (a) insktina on a knowledge of 
Indian history, Indian sociology, and Indian religion on the part of 
teachers ; (b) drawing off earl^ to institutions specially crt»ted for 
the purpose students who desire to qualify for government servioe ; 
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involve any of the important eknnentH in Helf-governin^j, and are too 
minor to rouse a sense of resjwnaihility. \Vhenever tin* time for 
an instalment of Self-government may arrive 1 think there slniuld 
not be any delay in establishing local aclf-govermnent on the lines 
I have indicated. Even for an oriental people there has been loo 
much of governing in India. 

Summary of Condusioim renvhed ait a Rr.sidt of llw Study of the 
Frohlems rawed by the demnnd for Home Ride. 

I. The governing apparatus of an urban eivilizaiioii is misiiited 
to the requirements of Indian civilization, which is still rural and 
largely s])iritual. 

II. Neither the British nor the educated Imliatw are eitfjjpetent 
to decide the form of responsible govcrnmimt in India. 'I’he former 
are too self-assertive and too Helf-conlident, anil the latter too 
imitative. What form responsible government, shmild take in Imlia 
should be decided by the, people themselves, throbbing with a genuine 
nationalism, not the blatant nationalism of the pn-ss and the 
platform which is little more, than a demand for a re-arraiigement 
of Indian Society in which the educated classcH wield the (iredomi- 
nant influence. 

III. Every effort should, therefore, be made to revive Indian 
Nationalism on lines in consonance with the social and ndigimm 
ideals of the people, and with duo regard to the serious limitat ions 
imposed by climatic conditions on the standards uf work and 
discipline and physical efficiency by 

1. The grant of a full measure of local seU-govi'rninent on t he lines 
obtaining in England. Local and District Boanis shouUi be absolutely 
freed from official domination. 

2. The revival of the village assembly and entrusting it with the 
collection of revenue, the detection of encroachments and crime, 
the care of communal lands, tanks, and roads. The village oflieials 
should be the servants of the assembly. It should have poweis to 
levy cesses or their equivalent in labour for the mainteiwinee of 
a primary school, of village roads and tanks. The funds so ruiseti 
should be supplemented by a grant from the District Boarti or 
from the government or from both. The assiimbly should Im liable 
to fine or other suitable punishment for failure to distiharge projmrly 
their duties. 

3. The ro-formation of provinces so as not to divide between two 
or more of them people with ethnic and linguistic affinifck*. 

4. By restoring ancient dynasties wherever there are ovidoncea 
of a distinctive culture, tradition, and art, 

5. By nationalizing eduoation by (a) inmating on a knowledge of 
Indian history, Indian sociology, and Indian religion on the part of 
teachers ; (6) drawing off earljr to institutions specially created for 
the purpose students who desire to quidify for government aervice ; 
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(c) as far as jiossiblc (‘luploying Indian agency ; (d) encouraging thc 
production of vc'.rnacailar literafurc, ; (c) instituting rcsearcli scholar- 
sliips in oriental science's and arts as Architecture!, music, tiainting, 
niediejine!, aocie)logy, e'uge>nics, e&c. ; (/) introduiiing coinpulsory 
odue'ation on the line of Mr. Ghetkhale’s bill. 

0. By e'onstnie'ting iniblie buildings as far as possible in the Indian 
style of Areehiteee-.ture. 

7. lleelue'ing the- peeve-rty of the pceejde' by (it) reeelucing the preessuree 
em lane! by eneaiuraging hanelieTafts on the line's iiand-loom weeaving 
has beeeen e'ne'emrageeel, and l)y establishing polytechnic seehools ; 
(b) preveenting the' minute' siib-elivision of lane! ; (<■:) thee e'onsolidation 
e!f lioldings : (d) ineereeasing the' seee’urity e>f tenure ; (c) lessening the 
seeverity of eisury laws. 

8. Re'Storing the humatv tenu-h in the' administration whic.h is now 
mueeh too seiie'utifiee einel (h'rnnin in its theuoughne'ss. 

i). By reee’.ognizing in all nnitte'rs tliat Inelia lias bi'e-n in permanent 
insurreedion for age's against the principles of the' sl.renuious lifei 
atiel free competition, and eeannot the'reforee rapidly adjust without 
sitffi'ring anel de-moralimtiem to the forces of British Inelividualism. 

IV. The e'stablishme'nt of leical self-govcrmue'nt em thee lines seet 
feirtli above will for the' first time' provielee the* pe'ople' with the oppor- 
tunity of te'sting thee cajiacity anel me'rits eif thewee whei si'ek e'lee'tion 
to the leigislative' cenincils. 'I'ill an intelligent eh'e'torate is I'stablishe'el 
and genuine nationalism revivi's, the leigislative e’ouncils shoulel 
continue as advisory, but thee number of electi'd rne'tnbers shoulel 
exceed the number of oilicial and nornijiate'el members together, 
minorities and backward communitiees btiing re'presented by nomina- 
tion. An upper chamber should be constituteiel to re^present the mores 
conservative eslements in society. Bills relating to social reform, 
inheritance laws, and religions and charitable endowments, jiassed 
by tho two chambers, should have the force of law, subject of course 
to veto by the Qovernor-in-council. 

V. The Imperial Legislative <!ouncil should be constituted on the 
same lines as tlu! provincial councils. 

VI. Th(! functions of the Secretary of State’s Council should be 
taken over by a Committeo of tho House of Con>mons consisting of 
members who at the time of nomination have bc'en in residence in 
England for at least ten years previously, the qualification not being 
insisted on in the case of the Indian members, who should number 
at least five. 

VII. The European element should continue to predominate 
as at present in the Civil Service, but in all other services should be 
rapidly reduced. 

No. 4. From a Tkachkr 

1. I quite agree with your views In tho main. I think you are 
extremely fair and open-minded. You sympathize with Indian poli- 
tical aspirations and desire to see India have as much self-government 
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(c) as far as jjossiblo employing Indian ageimy ; (d) encouraging the 
production of vcunaoular litexatun! ; (b) instituting research scholar- 
ships in oriental sciimces and arts as Architecture, nnisic, painting, 
niedicAnc, sociology, eugcmics, &c. ; (/) introducing <‘oinpulsory 
odiK'ationi on the line of Mr. Ghohhale’s bill. 

0. By constructing public buildings as far as possible in the Indian 
styh' of Archit(H!ture. 

7. Reducing the pov<'rty of the peoi)l(' by (a) nslucing the pressun* 
on lami by encouraging hamlicrafts on the lines hand-loom w(*aving 
has b(>(‘n encouraged, and by establishing polytechnic schools ; 
(/») preventing tlu’. miuut<> sub-division of laiul ; (r.) tin', consolidation 
of holdings ; (d) inc.nuising the security of tenant ; («) lessening the 
sciverity of usury laws. 

8, Restoring the hunuuv tcnudi in the administration whic.h is now 
much too H(!i<‘ntifi(' an<l German in its thoroughness. 

i). By nu’ognizing in all matters that India lias been in permanent 
insurrection for ages agaitmt the principles of tlie st.nmuous lihi 
and free e.ompi^tition, and <'.amiot thereCon^ rapidly adjust without 
suffering and diunoralimtion to the foreiw of British hulividualism. 

IV. The estahlishtnent of local s(df-govenmumt on tiu'. lim's set 
forth above will for th(^ first timt* provi(ie the pi'ople with tluj oppor- 
tunity of testing the c,a[»aeity and nn'rits of those who seek ehudion 
to this legislative eouneils. 'I'ill an intelligent eleetorat.i' is established 
and genuine nationalism revives, the. legislative cimneils should 
continue as advisory, but the number of elected rninubers should 
exceed the number of official anil nominated members together, 
minorities and backward commnnities being represented by nomina- 
tion. An ujtper chamber should be. constit\ited to represent the more 
conservative elemimts in society. Bills relating to social reform, 
inheritance laws, and religious and charitable endowments, [lasscd 
hy the two chambers, should have the force of law, subject of course 
to veto by the. Qovernor-in-counciL 

V. The. Imperial Ijegislative council should be constituted on the 
same linos as the provincial councils. 

VI. The functions of the Secretary of State’s Council should be 
taken over by a Committee of the House of Commons consisting of 
members who at the. time of nomination Iiavo been in residence in 
England for at least ton years previously, the qualification not being 
insisted on in the case of the Indian members, who should number 
at least five. 

VII. The European element should continue to predominate 
as at present in the Civil Service, but in all other services should be 
rapidly reduced. 

No. 4. Fbom a Tkaohek 

1. I quit© agree with your views In the main. I think you are 
extremely fair and open-minded. You sympathize with Indian poli- 
tical aspirations and desire to see India have as much self-government 
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as she is capable of. Tlie details of a great polifi^-ul priiictpie, 
can only be worked out in the light of actual c.xjx'riciu'c. In the 
meantime one can take advantage of tin- lessons of history and pro- 
pose measures tentatively. 

2. What you say about the imperial jmrliament for tlie imperial 
business of the whole commonwealth seems to me very well <'onsi(li>red. 
There is no doubt that th(^ iiresent parliament, is too Imsy with 
national (and provincial V) affairs and has little time to deal properly 
with imperial ])robliuns. An imperial parliaiiumt., therefore, will he 
a most useful institution. But 1 must frankly confess tiuit the posi- 
tion of India in it may be suc.h as neither you nor Indians them- 
selves may desire. As long as there is a eonflict of <'olo«r there will 
be a conflict of interests. The (lolonies on the one hand a»id India 
on the other may have contrary interests, and even though India 
has her own representatives in this parliament Iut voice obviously 
cannot ho as strong as that of the Colonies put tugctiier. I am 
writing without the. least reserves, and 1 <lon't hesitate to give expres- 
sion to my fears. My fear is that tlmre is a real danger of tln> white 
races exploiting India. So far as tlie attitiule of the ( 'olonies to India 
is known to us, wo cannot (sail it altogether friendly. An imneriiil 
parliament cannot at omie change this attitude, nor’ can it make- all 
these interests one. Of course, such a parliament may lea<i to a bi-tter 
understanding between the (lolonies and India ; but. who is to guard 
the interests of the weak ‘I Under the nresent system the British 
Parliament is regarded as impartial to all the (lolonies ami depen- 
dencies, and India can turn to them for the consideration of her riglits 
and for the redress of anj' wrong. 

3. It is very encouraging to find that the principle of self-govern- 
ment for India has been recognized by jioliticid writsTs like youriedf. 
No sane man will, however, think that India niuat have self-govern- 
ment to the fullest extent at once. What educated Imlians arc 
claiming is that they should bo trained in the art of self-government 
and that they should be given as much sclf-govermnent as they 
deserve. Now the question is, how to train them and how to fintl 
out what measure of self-government they deserve. The solution of 
both the problems is one, namely, give them a small share of real 
self-government _ at onee, and if they acquit themselves well, give 
them more. This will not only train them, but will also show what 
they are capable of. Your views are not different from this. But the 
details which you have proposed will, I am afraid, involve many 
practical difficulties. 

4. The Provincial Legislative Couneik exercising the ‘ transferred 
powers ’ will find themselves in a very awkward position. They will 
be under a double responsibility ; they will be primarily respon- 
sible to thtii- constituencies and secondarily and indirectly to the 
Nation^ (Jovepment and through it to parliament. These two latter 
toI judge thtir work and will either transfer new power* or recall 
the transferred powers. I am not fully convinced that the doable 
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as she is capable of. The details of a Rnmt polith-al prim-iple 
can only be worked out in the light of aetuul expc'rience. In tlie 
meantime one can take advantage of tlu' lessons i)f history and jiro- 
pose measures tentatively. 
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both the problems is one, namely, give thorn a small share of real 
self-government at once, and if they acquit themselves well, give 
them more. This will not only train them, hut will also show what 
they are capable of. Your views are not diflerent from this. But the 
details which you have proposed will, I am afraid, involve many 
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L The Provincial Legislative Councils exercising the * tranaferred 
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Nati(pnal Government and through it to parliament. These two latter 
will judge thtir work and will either transfer new powers or recall 
the transferred powers. I am not fully convinced that the double 
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Govemincivt (BriliHh and Indian) wliic.li you have (lallcd a ‘ dyarchy ’ 
will Huit Indian c.onditiona. ()£ (lourse a National Government 
(I nu'un the Government of India as constituted at present) and 
Provitieiai autonomous Governtnents may work side', by side quite 
satisfac.torily. But two Provincial Gove,rnment8, the one with 
(ic.rtain ‘ reserved ’ powers and tlu^ other with ccirtain ‘ transferred 
powfM'H ' may (ind it diilienlt to adjust each to the other. It is only 
]> 08 Hihh^ wlnm theri^ is unstitited sympatliy on tlu'- part of the, present 
rulers and full eonliderice on the, ])art of tins Indian j)e,ople. If the 
rulers an', not perh'ctly ready to see. India get self-government a.s 
soon as possible, they will not, it is natural to suppose, afford as 
much help as the Indian Gmmcil with tranBf('rr(!d pow(m8 may need. 
It will be, difficult if the rulers take up a me.re.ly (uitical rather than 
a sympathetic, and a frietully attitmle.. 1 am <'onvinced that there 
are sonn^ individual Anglo-! lulian rulers (it is diiticmlt to say anything 
about their projiortion) who an* absolutely Hym]>athe.tie, and friendly. 
But that does not prove that the Provincial Govi'rmiK'nts will be 
equally so. It will be disastrous if tin* transferred Gov(*rnment and 
the Police are hostih*. 1 spw’ially nu'iition the I’olice because there 
have been caseH in which groundhws suspicions not only put, impedi- 
ments in the way of really good pieces of work, but have made, them 
nearly impossihh*, by means of espionage and petty nroscc.\itiona 
(juite. natural to Government but vt^y objrmtionable all the same. 
1 f('ol, tluirefore, that the; most eff(K!tive way of granting self-govern- 
ment is to make the pnment legislative c.mmcilB stronger and to give 
the Indian members more <?X(unitive ])oweTH and greater responsi- 
bilities. Inst(uwl of starting a new and distinct self-governing 
Gounetl in each Province it is better to provirie the prestmt provincial 
GovernmentrS with a larger and more real element of Indian co-opera- 
tion. For instance, you could have a larger number of Indian 
members on the exoeutive councils. You could also grant tentatively 
more powers to the non-official nu'mbers. If experience showed that 
they deserve them you could have more Imlians in the executive 
coimcils and grant to the non-official members more powers. If 
on the other hand they failed such powers could be recalled. What 
I should like to see is a fair chance for them to show their ability in 
the art of government. 

6 . There is another difficulty which I want to mention. The 
members of civil service, Imperial and Frovineial, ai|d officials of other 
departments will remain, under the system you propose, servants 
of the Government of India and the ftovineia! Governments, The 
Provincial Indian Counoils with transferred powers will perhaps 
have nothing to do with their appointment, promotion, and 
dismissal ; and the council which will use them as instruments will 
have the same difficulty in managing affairs as a power finds with 
borrowed labour from his neighbour. I do not know how much 
loyalty these councils can expect from these officials. Of course, 
they may select their own heads of departments and the heads may 
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organize the departments, but after all they will c.ome ae horrowt'd 
servants and the Government of India and the Frovin<-ial Govi'rn- 
ments will remain their masters. The <liffi<!ulty will lie efinsiderahle if 
these officials are Europeans as it is nattiral to expect that they will be. 

6. What you propose is not altoge.ther new in India. 'I’he Italian 
Municipalities and the District and the Loctil Hoar<ls are to a <'ertain 
extent self-governing institutions. But in most ctises a Govertunent 
official who is supposed to guide and help tlnmi nneonscioUHly or 
consciously usurps all powers an<i local sell-govertiment. beemnes tr 
misnomer. I am not competent to pass an opinion on the working 
of these self-governing Bodies; but I feel sure that a stiuly of these 
institutions will throw considerable light on the scheme you prop<iHe. 

7. I entirely agree with you that the principle of self-government 
should work from the bottom upwards and not from the top down- 
wards. I strongly agree with you, therefore, in thinking tliut it is 
the provincial Governments which should lie tackled llrsi. 'i’hese 
Provincial Governments as at pn'.se.nt existing must he quite autono- 
mous with regard to certain definife^ powers, an<i there should 1 h' ati 
attempt to introduce a gradually increasing responsible Indian 
element. And hero will be the Ixiginning of Indian self-government. 

8. I am now a convert to tln^ juinciple of direct nqiresentation. 
We may have, as you propose, a list of qualified voters for each 
province. Care must, however, be taken to make the list ns full ns 
possible. Qualifications must definitely he laid down and there tuny 
be a special tribunal to judge the qualifications in doubtful or <'on- 
tested cases. But I should not leave it entirely to Government 
officials, nor to any section of the community. 

No. 4 a 

The following is a record of a discussion which Umk place, tm (he tdmtr, 
memorandum between thr&, Englishmen and four Imlimis, including 
the author of the above memorandum. None of the jierscim takintf jutk 
in this discussion were members of the public, services. 

X was pressed to put into concrete form his fears of what might 
happen if an Imperial Parliament such as is prajmsed by Mr. Curtis 
were constituted. It was supposed firstly that with British illogi- 
cality such a Parliament might bo given control only over the external 
afiairs of India as in the case of the soIf-Mverning units of the Empire, 
and that India’s internal affairs might continue to bo subject to 
a Parliament responsible to the electors of the United Kingtiom. 
X stated that under such a system the only fear he would have for 
India would bo that she might be over-taxeo for purpose# of Imfxsriat 
Defence. On its being pointed out that assessment for such purposes 
could never under any system be made to depend on vote# but 
would have to be fixed by some mote or less automatic method 
such as that proposed in The ProUem of the CommmumeM, X with- 
drew this point. 

X was then asked to state in concrete form the dangera be feared 
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organize the departments, hut after all they will come as borrowed 
servants and the Government of India and tiie Provincial Govern- 
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mous with regard to (xjrtain definifet powers, ami there shouhl Is* an 
attempt to introduce a gradually increasing responsible Indian 
element. And here will be the beginning of Indian self-government. 

8. I am now a convert to the. principle of <iireet rejuesentation. 
We may have, as you propose, a list of qualified v<*ters for each 
province. Care must, however, bo taken to make the list as full ns 
possible. Qualifications must definitely be laid down and there tnay 
be a special tribunal to judge the qualifications in doubtful or <'on- 
tested cases. But I should not leave it entirely to Government 
officials, nor to any section of the community. 
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The following is a record of a dismission which Umk jdacc. on the ttbtm 
memorandum between three Englishmen and four intlutns, indtuHng 
the author of the above memorandum. None of the })crsma taking jmrt 
in this discussion were members of the public smnees. 

X was pressed to put into concrete form his fears of what might 
happen if an Imperial Parliament such as is proposiul by Mr. Ctmtis 
were constituted. It was supposed firstly that with British illogi- 
cality such a Parliament might bo given control only over tlm external 
affairs of India as in the case of the solf-governing units of the Empire, 
and that India’s internal affairs might continue to bo subject to 
a Parliament responsible to the electors of the United Kingdom. 
X stated that under such a system the only fear he would have for 
India would be that she imght be over-taxea for purposes of Imperial 
Defence. On its being pointed out that assessment for such purposes 
could never under any system be made to depend on vote* but 
would have to be fixed by some more or less automatio method 
such as that proposed in The PriMem of the CommmvmUk, X with- 
drew this point. 

X was then asked to state in concrete form the danpra he feared 
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for India if her internal afiairs also skould be controlled by suci 
a reconstructed Imperial Parliament. He mentioned two. (a) That 
the Colonial representatives would be less sympathetic towards 
Indian aspirations than a wholly British Parliament. The three 
Enghshmen present and Z strongly disagreed. The other Indians 
present preserved an open mind on the point, (b) That in matters of 
trade and commerce there might be conflict of interests between the 
Colonies and India and that in consequence in matters of tarifis, &c., 
India might sufier. It was urged in reply that this would be 
much less likely to happen than at present because (1) the Colonies 
are so widely separated geographically that it would be very unlikely 
that all their interests would jump together, and in fact the united 
Indian vote might easily in matters of Indian tariffs and trade find 
itself in the position of the Nationalist party in the House of Com- 
mons, i. e. able to turn the vote in favour of either side. At present 
it is simply British interests and Indian : result, vide e. g. the cotton 
excise. (2) Britain is committed to Free Trade and has imposed 
Free Trade on India against her wish. The Colonies would sympathize 
with her desire for protection. The meeting generally adopted this 
view. It was admitted by afi that the dangers mentioned by X would 
exist ; and it was agreed that if any scheme such as that outlined 
in Mr. Curtis’s letter were introduced, (1) it would be necessary that 
the scheme should be drawn up to its very smallest details by Parlia- 
ment so as to leave as httle room as possible for variation and 
obstruction by the Civil Service, and (2) it would be desirable that 
L.G.’s, as well as Governors, should be appointed from outside India. 
It was, however, generally agreed that no scheme of reform anywhere 
ever had been or would be without difficulties and dangers, and that 
this particular scheme did seem to be workable. Some of those 
present also felt that X was perhaps inclined to exaggerate the 
dangers. Y especially wished his opinion to be recorded, that among 
the first set of ‘ transferred ’ departments there should be at least one 
which would arouse popular enthusiasm and suggested Primary and 
Secondary Education. He also wished it to be recorded that in his 
view, concurrently with the introduction of this scheme, the official 
Government shordd also be gradually more and more leavened with 
Indians, especially in the Executive Councils, thus giving them oppor- 
tunities for admioistrative training. Others felt that all the best men 
would be needed for the ‘ transferred ’ Governments. With regard 
to X’s alternative suggestions it was pointed out : 

(i) That taking more Indians into the Executive Councils would 
give training in administration but not in responsible government, 
for which quite a different kind of training,^ viz. that of responsibly 
governing, is required. 

(ii) That enlarging the number and powers of the non-official 
members of the Legislative Councils would be giving power without 
responsibility, which would be most undesirable. 

^ The difference is that between the training of individual ability and 
training of groups in the corporate political sense. 
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(iii) That this would also load to n-|in'Mcutativ(> (iovf'rnini'tit, 
which would cause even worse difficulties with officialiloin tliaii cvi'u 
X feared under Mr. Curtis’s proposals ; and that, sooner or lat er there 
would be an absolute deadlock. 

X admitted that his scheme, would be unworkable. It was fjene rally 
agreed that Mr. Curtis’s was tlu', only scheme of advance towards 
responsible government put forward so far vvhi<'h H<'cmed to bti 
workable. 

All present agreed in urging v(‘ry strongly that .Mr. Curtis should 
study the working of Municipalitiiw in India. 

No. 46 

Separate Note by Y, one of the Indians (thorn mmlional . 

Self-government in the <iomplote form will take a very long tiini' to 
conic. The question, therefore, is what can he done now ami in thc^ 
meanwhile towards the destined goal of self-government. 

A charter such as suggesh'.d by Mr. Curtis may be promulgute<l. 
But more than this would be neecled to meet the situation. 

For the purpose of training individuals in the practical ndministni- 
tion of the country more Indians must be introdm-ed both in the. 
Executive Councils and in the Indian Civil Service. What is wuntrsi 

is closer association on terms of equality- and in this way making 

the government a national government. 

Further, that steps should be taken to introduc.e the Indian into 
the ranks of the Officers of the Army holding the Floyal Cotnmiasion. 
High Military training should bo afforded and also equal rank and 
status given. 

In this way individual ability will be trained and dt'Veto|K>(l 
throughout the country ; and then as we grow riis' for mspunsible 
government, i.e. responsible to our own people in the full senw^ of tlus 
word, self-government will come and wo shall be reatly to undertake it. 

To attain the latter Mr. Curtis’s plan is excellent. It will probably 
come only in this way when it does come. But at present, ns far as 
I can judge, the country will be slow to a^e to it ; and the scheme 
may fail on account of reasons suggested by X. My bidief is that 
we must first attempt to make the government national by making 
the personnel of it largely national (Indian), and as we do this wo 
must proceed to taka steps to make it responsibliB to the i»oplo of 
India in the way suggested by Mr. Curtis— till wo have attained full 
self-government. 

The need of an Imperial Parliament for Ixtomal affaiw is clear. 
The development of a national (Indian) government and of self- 
government on internal afiairs is a sacred duty. Connexion with the 
Britfeh Parliament may still go on during the interim, i. e. before full 
self-goveminent comes.*' 

*• These last three papers are of interest at showing the manner In 
which the mixed groups which the writer at one time hoped to Mtabitoh 
would have worked. 
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(iii) That this would also load to rcpn'Sc’iitativo (fovornmi'iit, 
which would cause even worse diffieultii-s with oHicialdoin tliaii <'V(‘n 
X feared under Mr. Curtis’s proposals ; and that sooner or lat er f.hi^ro 
would be an absolute deadloek. 

X admitted that his Kcheiui^ would be unworkable. It was ('em* rally 
agreed that Mr. Curtis’s was tlu*, only se.heine of a<lvan('e towards 
responsible government put forward so far whii'h .Heemed to be 
workable. 

All present agreed in urging v«'ry strongly that .Mr. Curtis s!u)uld 
study the working of Municipalities in India. 

No. 4 6 

S&parate Note bij Y, one of the Judianx ahoir niciil.iiiHal. 

Self-government in the complete form will take a va-ry hmg time to 
come. The question, therefore, is what can be <ione now and in tlu*. 
meanwhile towards the destined goal of sidf-governinent. 

A charter such as suggesb'.d by Mr. Curtis may be promulgated. 
But more than this would be neecled to meet the sitiiation. 

For the purpose of training individuals in the pra<*tieal administra- 
tion of the country more Indians imist be introdiiei'd both in the. 
Executive Councils and in the Indian Civil Service. What is wanb'd 
is closer association on terms of equality- and in this way making 
the government a national government. 

Further, that steps should be taken to intr()duc.e the Indian into 
the ranks of the Officers of the Army holding the Royal Commission. 
High Military training should bo afforded and also equal rank and 
status given. 

In this way individual ability will he trained and develtt|K*d 
throughout the country ; and then as we grow riis* for n^sponsible 
government, i.e. responsible to our own people in the full sc'nw* of tins 
word, self-government will come and wo shall be reatly to undertake it. 

To attain the latter Mr. Curtis’s plan is excellent. It will probably 
come only in this way when it does come. But at pnjsent, as far as 
I can judge, the country will be slow to a^e to it ; and the soheme 
may fail on account of reasons suggested by X. My belief is that 
we must first attempt to make the government national by making 
the personnel of it largely national (Indian), and as we do this wo 
must proceed to take steps to make it responsible to tho {woplo of 
India in the way suggested by Mr, Curtis— till we have attained full 
self-government. 

The need of an Imperial Parliament for External aflaiw is clear. 
The development of a national (Indian) government and of self- 
government on internal afilaits is a sacred duty. Connexion with the 
British Parliament may still go on during the interim, i. e. before full 
self-govemment comes.*' 

f Th®^ last three papers are of interest as showing the nmaet In 
which the mixed igoups which the writer at om time hoped to ««tabl{«h 
would have worked. 
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Comments by Europmns 7u>t in, the Service of Qovernment. 

No. 5. From a Tkaourr 

In RubmiM.inK theHo ‘ noIi^B ’ and critici.sms on your scheme- for the 
gra<laal introdiKdion into India of some, form of ,S(df-gove,rnme,nt, 

1 will first give, you a statement as to what qualifications 1 have, for 
doing HO. 

1 have lived now for three and twenty years in India, all of which 
have, heeii ])aHsed in tlu! IJnitc'd Frovine.cw. I have of course wandered 
al)out a goo<i deal, in Kashmir, Quetta, Mysore, and the Central 
Frovinees, but what remarks I may make, are mainly based on my 
knowledge of the i)(\oiile. and conditions of Northern India. 

As a non-oHieial who can count among his Indian fFumds most of 
th(' Ho-(ailhid ‘ lea<huH ’ in tlnise jiarts, and a vi^ry large number of 
tmm of all c.lasHes, oilicial and non-official, 1 have, bee.n able to get, 
perluips at least, as well as most me.n, somi' idea as to the hopes and 
fe<dings of our Kastern dopiUKhmey. 

(for ytuirs I have. be('.n convinced tliat great changes are necessary : 
that to ignore, or six'er at Indian claims is not only ustdess but 
misi-.hievous : that ndusal to grant reasonabhi (HUuU'.HBions, until 
you are forced to give tuon^ than is eitlu^r m'edfui or asked for, is 
dangerous : that the treating of individual Indians, howisviu well- 
l)orn or (‘dueati'd, with c.ontempt, or, at best, with half-amused 
tolerance and comhm'.iuision, is not only showing a lack of l)reeding 
on the. part of tlie Ejiglishman, but is fraught with grave danger 
to the Empire. 

1 reganl ‘ Indian unrest ’ as a hug<i artificial lake contained by an 
immense dam- the present system of government. The water is 
too heavy for the dam, and is forcing itself through chinks, ever 
increasing in number and dimensions, and threatening its entire 
structure. What would a good engineer do in such a case ? Would 
he not cither divert some of the iramonse flood that was thnsatening 
to overwhelm him, into other and safer channels, or would he not 
entindy reconstruct the dam V Probably both. 

But what does government do — collectively and individually ? 
Does it not run about bestowing little meaningless concessions here, 
feeble flattery there, lamentable weakness at one moment, mis- 
guided severity at another, for all the world like a lot of indifferent 
masons putting in bits of stone and mortar in the vain hope of stop- 
ping the leaks ? For a time such a policy succeeds, and will continue 
to succeed, and the engineer lives in a fool’s jparadise ; but, one day, 
the ever-widening broaches refuse to be stuffed up with rubble, the 
whole structure gives way, and engineer and staff are carried away 
in the universal ruin. 

The Cflvil Service is a magnifloent institution. It is probably the 
-most effioient, and the most unoorrupt, that the world has ever seen. 
But it has the faults of its virtues. It is so good that it regards 
itself as infallible ; it is so anxious to rule well and justly that it 
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imagines that every one (ilse wants to Im ruled well and jnstly, forget, - 
ting that most nations, on reaching a eertuin Mtng<>, wmild prefer 
their own rule, even if, for the moment, it invoh'ed a ec-rf ain amount 

of retrogression. . , , 

The Civil Service, as it e.xists at present in India, ui an anaelirftnmm, 
A civil service must of course e.vist in one form or another in every 
country. Whether our present system can. nr ought, to he entirely 
serapped in the very near future 1 doubt. 'I'he District Magistrate, 
as I have pointed out in a note, I regard as essential under e.visfing 
conditions, but there are many other posts^whieh lamld he done 
away with without many tears being shell. 

The main outline of your selunne seems a sound one on whieli to 
work out details. As for your insistence on the great eluinges that 
will have to come there, is no room for argument. Whether we like 
it or not, the Indian is going to have a bigger sav. Hindi we give him 
quickly those dishes that he can digest fairly easily, or shall we push 
him away from the. table until, driven by the hunger of despair, 
he indulges in a surfeit of every course with disnstroits eonseipienees ? 

You will see that I have ]mt on a plea for Kdui'ation being handed 
over. As an educationist, I should not <lo so were I not, jawsonally 
at any rate, unafraid. 

Notkh 

Para. 2. I quite agree that the premuit syskun does not ensure 
anything like adequate consideration of Indian affiiirs by the I’eoph* 
of England through their Parliament. 

This is very strongly felt hy many Indians with whom I have 
discussed the matter. Failing an lm|s*rial Council, on which Imlia 
in common with the Colonies and Dominions sitould receive 
adejMoie representation, I think a return to something like the Parlia- 
mentary Committee is essential. 

I strongly lean towards an Imperial Council because : 

(i) India would feel she was on an eqmlily with the other com- 
ponent parts of the Empire. Sentiment bulks more largely perhaps 
in India than anywhere. 

(ii) Indians would meet Colonials face to face ; each side «'ould 
put its own views directly before the Empire ; a smise of responsibility 
would be engendered with wider knowledge of the ilimeulfcies of 
others ; and the fact that Indian questions had ivcvivwl a fair 
hearing would mitipte resentment should diH'isions, not (M‘rha|>s 
altogether acceptable to this country, be arrived at. 

A.B.-— Indian representation must be i/muine. The rocent trio 
that went to England was probably about the l»sfc that, under 
existing ciroumstanoes, could have been seleotud, and yet not one of 
them was redUy acceptable. 

(a) Sir James Meston is personally popular and trustid, but ho 
represented the Bureaucracy, and, however well he might have so 
done, the Public feel that he mmt have been hamiwrod by his official 
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position, and that, in any case, he could not view things from quite 
the same angle of vision as India herself. 

(6) Sir S. Sinha was, it is true, a former President of the National 
Congress, but his Presidential Address gave much dissatisfaction. 
He had formerly, moreover, been a member of that very Bureaucratic 
Government, which Indian leaders are desirous of eliminating, or, 
at any rate, of profoundly modifying, and it is believed that he was 
selected as one, who, though technically a representative of the 
advanced school, was really little better than a Government servant. 

(c) The Maharaja of [Bikaner is regarded as representing the 
semi-independent chiefs and nothing else. The average Indian has 
no objection to a ruling prince being appointed, p-ovided he is an 
extra member for the purpose of representing Native States as such. 
Probably they would prefer him to a European, official or otherwise ; 
but it is thought that, by including him, a more direct representation 
of British India was excluded. 

As already said it is probable that, under the circumstances, it 
would have been difficult to have made a better selection ; but, for 
the reasons already given, no Indian with whom I have discussed 
the matter is altogether satisfied. 

Para. 8. You have here hit one very prominent nail right on the 
head, and have explained the cause of a grave apparent injustice — 
a cause I have never before seen so clearly shown. 

By an unfortunate delight in weU-sounding phrases, coupled by 
an utter inability to see their logical application, the compilers of 
the Proclamation of 1868^ have landed the Empire in a grave 
difficulty. 

This declaration by Queen Victoria has been referred to as India’s 
‘ Magna Carta ’. The spirit of freedom and equality which it breathes 
is one to which no objection can be taken in the abstract, but, unfor- 
tunately, in this prosaic world we deal with facts. Now one of the 
facts that was not clearly realized sixty years ago was that the so- 
caUed colour difficulty would arise in the colonies. At present India 
cannot realize that at the bottom this is an economic question. All 
she sees is that her sons, whether iUiterate ‘ coolies ’ or educated 
gentlemen, are treated in certain parts of the empire as if they were 
no better than the African Savage. She would like to retaliate and 
cannot, and this is a bitter pUl. It is this that has enabled men like 
Ghandhi, Andrews, and Pearson to get the support they have. 
I am far from suggesting that these people have not done good 
work, and brought many abuses to light ; but I am fairly certain that, 
but for the goad of implied inferiority, the average Indian leader 
would not have worked at ‘ the cause ’. 

Hitherto, wjth her vast population and, in general, hot climate, 
India has been regarded as safe from immigration ; but the very rapid 
increase of the Chinese in such towns as Calcutta and Rangoon, and 
the commercial penetration of Japan, which is being stimulated by 
Of. the King’s Speech, Delhi Durbar, 1911. 
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the war, are likely to cause this country much scnrc.hing of heart 
before long. It will then be 8P(-n whether our Indian leaders will be. 
prepared to submit to the logic of tlu'ir presimt argumenbs. 

At the moment, however, the i)ublic are Idind to the danger that 
threatens them from the Far East, and are. sway<'<l by outraged 
sentiment. 

It has always iK'.en a puMie, to me why Lord Hanlinge, who, with 
all his faults, often showed strength in upliolding Italian interests, 
did not act more drastically; but, since reading your letter, I have 
formed a somewhat clearer idea of liis dilllculty. 

It is this offence to Indian stmtimenb that, iimkes the Press gird 
against the employment of Colonials in our Civil .Service, 

I know more than one Colonial Official and, from privab' ctmversa- 
tion with the people, I should say that they were far from being 
personally unpopular. One who was formerly a eolleetor was 
certainly regarded as a ‘ strong ' man, and at the same time einirb'ous 
as to the higher classes and sympathetic, to the lower. Nevertheless 
it is a fact that, when such men have to initiate, or carry out , some 
measure which is not altogether popular, much more is made of the 
grievance than would have biMUi the casi* had the official been a native 
of the country, or even an Englishman. 'I'lie opportunitv is seized 
upon to point out such acts as evidence, if not of the Colonial Spirit, 
at any rate of the undesirability of Indians being (uunpelled to aeei’pt 
orders from men of those parts of the Empir<>, wliiidi refuse to trmit 
persons of Oriental nationality on the same plane as theniselves. 

Para. 11. You arc right. Educated and semi-educated Indians are 
obsessed, naturally, by the English system of Government. As you 
clearly point out, it is very doubtful whether, oven in England, that 
system can continue without considerable modification (e. g, Indand). 

The American and Colonial, oven the German, systems are rather 
those from which we should take our lessons in constructing self- 
government for India. And in India, even more than in other 
countries, for she is not, and never will bo, a nation, any morn than 
Europe is a nation. Just as at present, under a common danger, 
various European states are allied together, and will separate again 
once the need for concerted action is over, so hero. At the moment 
the educated men in the various parts of this Great Peninsula hang 
together and act as one, but, once their objects are attained it will 
be impossible for the Pathan of the West to work |>ennanently with 
the Bengali of the East, or the Andhra of the South with the Sikh 
or Hindu of the North, save under the cementing sway of some outside 
world-power. 

This point, though dimly realized by the Indians themselves, is 
put aside and obscured at present in their blind idosd^io »a!. 

I tihajk your point wamte to be most clearly brought home, but, in 
doing so, oar© naust he taken that it is not regarded as a subtle 
applioation^f ‘ divide et impora 

Para. 14, Dyarchy, as you correctly state, is little understood out 
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hero., not merely hy the, i)c<)]il(% hut aim) hy the bureaucracy, and least 
of all by the. military. 

Dyarchy, however, ho far as I ea)i understanrl, is actually working 
in our self-governing colonies- especially Canada - and in the 
United States. How far it really works in Germany 1 do not know, 
but 1 fancy it is to a great exte.nt modified by wliat, for Wiint of 
a better word, I will call ‘ Prussianism ’. At any rate it seems to me 
that herein lies the solution for India. 

The. didiculty that lies before you in advocating ‘dyarchy’ is that, 
no matter how y<ni juay gild the pill, if your scheme, is to work, the 
T.C.S., at ■jire.Hciit mnslilntnl, must eventually go. Dyarchy and 
an iiutocratic Bureaucracy cannot exist together. Vested interests 
are great, and the i.C.S. will fight hard. 

Might not a pjirtial solution to the. didictilty be found in the institu- 
tion of an Imperial dvil Service, the members of which inigiit, should 
need arise, be drafted from om> i)ortion of the Empirt' to anotlu'r. 
A person serving, say in India, would tlum fw'l that, should i)olitical 
or othe.r changes, nec<'ssitate a termination of his a])pointme.nt, he. 
would not be stranded, but would be found ecpial (unployment and 
opportunity for furtlu>r promotion elsewhere. 1 do not dilate on t his, 
I imwely put it. forward as a suggi'stion for further (h'Velopnu'nt. 

Paras. 15, 10, and 17. These paragra])hs follow as a mitural con- 
sequence of Dyarchy, but you must lay especial stn^ss on 10. 

Kor a considerable time the Su])reme Government nnist, it seems 
to me, remain largely hunuiucratic,' both in personnel and traditions, 
though t am not (piite clear if you agree with me. Unless, thtwefore, 
careful provision is miuh* to guard against it, there will be great 
temptation to interfere with, and to exereiae supervision over, 
Provincial Governments. The functions and powers of the higher 
party niust therefore be very clearly defined. This is all the more 
necessary as there is hound to he some loss of elfieieney appanmt, 
at any rate -at first, and the temptation for a clever and energetio 
bureaucrat to try to put things right will he irresistible. 

Paras. 18 and 19. These virtually imply the ultimate disappear- 
ance of the I.C.B., as it is at presmit, ami will therefore be vigorously 
opposed hy those who can see no further than tlu'ir own supjiosed 
interests and ‘ loss of prestige ’. 

You doubtless realize that your scheme, with the general features 
of which I am in complete sympathy, must result in the ultimate 
disappearance of the District Officer. The importance of this official 
is sometimes overlooked by those who have not lived permanently 
in India. 

Judicial officers, oven Judges of the High Court, possess little 
popular prestige compared with that of the District Officer. He, 
the Distnet Omoer, is the impersonation of all earthly power to the 
peasant ; he is their ma-baj), the one to whom all look for help and 
guidance ; and, in fact, the local ‘ God 

Should the Judge desire the loan of a carriage or an elephant, ho 
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ar(^ great, and the I.lkS. will fight hard. 

Might not a partial solution to the dinhsulty he found in tlu^ institu- 
tion of an Imperial ( Ivil Servie.e, the memhe.rs of whi<‘h might, should 
ne.(id arise, he drafted from orn* portion of the. hhnpin“ to another. 
A p('.rson senwing, say in India, would Hum fe.el that, shoidd politi<’al 
or other ehange.s, ne.c,(‘ssitate a termination of Ins a,pp()intment, h<^ 
would not he stranded, hut would he found equal employment u.nd 
opportunity for furtluu' promotionels(‘wher<>. 1 do not dilate on t his, 
I mi'rely ])ut it forward as a suggf'stion for further devehqmu'nt. 

Paras. 15, H5, and 17. Tlu'se paragraphs follow as a natural con- 
sequf'.nce of Dyarchy, hut you n\ust lay ('.special stn'ss on IG. 

For a c.onsid(*rahh^ tinu' tin' vSu])reine Government must, it seems 
to mo, remain larg('ly hureaucrati(',' both in personmd and traditions, 
though I am not (pute chair if you agree with me. Unless, thendore, 
careful provision is made to guard against it, there will he great 
temptation to interfeni with, and to exercise supervision over, 
Provincial Governments. The functions and fiowers of the higher 
party nmst therefore he vt'ry elearly defined. This is all the more 
necessary as there, is hound to he some loss of eflfieieney appari-nt, 
at any rate -at first, and the t('mptabion for a clever and eru'rgetic 
bureaucrat to try to put things right will he 'irn'sistible. 

Paras. 18 and 19. These virtually imply the ultimate disappear- 
ance of the I.C.B., as it is at present, and will therefore he vigorously 
opposed hy those who can see no further than tlu'ir own aupfJOHed 
interests and ‘ loss of prestige ’. 

You doubtless realize that your sehenu', witii the general features 
of which I am in complete sympathy, must result in the ultimatti 
disappearance of the District Officer. The importance of this official 
is sometimes overlooked hy thos(( who have not lived permanently 
in India. 

Judicial officers, oven Judges of th(( High Court, possess little 
popular prestige compared with that of the District Officer. He, 
the Distnot Officer, is the impersonation of all earthly power to the 
peasant ; he is their ma~haj), the one to whom all look for help and 
guidance ; and, in fact, the local ‘ God 

Should the Judge desire the loan of a carriage or an ekqihant, ho 
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must trust to his personal popularity or to sonio niomhor of his ‘ Bar ’ 
to accommodate him. In the ease of the District Ofliei-r there is no 
need to ask, he has everything thrust upon him. 

I rcmcmho.T the case, of a certain oflieer some years ago, wim, on 
arriving at the new station to which Ik- had hemi posted, <iia<’overed 
an elephant and sonus two or three earriag<‘S and pairs of horses in his 
compound. As, after a hw days, they were still there, lie made 
inquiries, and was informed that they luid been placed is'i’ninnently 
at his disposal by certain of tlie leading gentry. _ lie thereup<m wrote 
to the owners, iwlitidy thanking them for t.lndr kindness, Imt i>ointing 
out that his oHicial salary was smdi as to render it unnecessary for 
him to have, to depend on othius for eouveyain-es. Affer a little 
demand the. carriages disappeared, hut f.he owner of the eh'phunt, 
a local raja, was most perturbed and came ii» person to call on the new 
offtcial. He. explained that it had always Ihsui tin* custom for Ids 
family to be privileged to lend his District Diru'cr an elephant, aiul 
that, if it were, refused, his neighbours an<l tenants would regard it 
as a sign that he was under official displeasure. 'I’he oHieer in 
question was not a very keen s]K)rtsman, and rarely reciuired an 
elephant, hut, so long as he was stationed tliere, the elepliant lived 
in his compound. This was some years ago, and may he a more or 
less isolated case, but it is a gtaxl example of tlii> importance with 
which the Oolhictor, or Diq)uty (iommissioner, as the District Officer 
is usually called, is regarded. Of course in llie larger lowris, where 
modern ideas are, begiiming to pernreate, the official is not so greatly 
regarded as in the. less advanced distrit^ts, hut, even there, tlie 
prestige ho enjoys is far greater than tliat given to a corresponding 
person in any other civilized country. 

I fully agree that any system of Ooverntmmt whicli dis's not 
jnve a minister c.omplot(! control over his own offi<‘erH ami his own 
department, is unworkable, and that the present arrangement, by 
which a man might bo responsible for Education in his Distrii^t 
to one Minister, and for Police, let us say, to another, would be 
hopeless. 

This means, as I have said before, that the I.C.H., as at present 
constituted, will eventually have to go, with all its power, prestige, 
privileges, and ideals, and m its place would Ih' put {mlice, education, 
Public Works, and other officials, each resjtonnible for a limit«'d range 
of duties, and each under his departmental hear!, who, in his turn, 
would be under a non-official momlwr. 

Such men, under conditions existing in India, where the lower 
classes are pathetically ignorant and rely entirely on a paternal 
government, would have little or no influence at all, except such 
as they sadght derive from their particular offitas, or, in a few c4weB, 
from their own personality. 

Nowl am immensely taken with your scheme in the main, but every 
scheme which means an entire reversal of existing conditions, must 
have awkward diffioultieB to overcome. It is no good ignoring them, 
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must trust to his personal po])ularity or to some memhor of his ‘ Bar ’ 
to accommodate him. In the case of tlu' District OHhs'r there is no 
need to ask, he has everything thrust upon him. 

I remember tlu', case of a certain oflu'er sonu' years ago, wim, on 
arriving at the now station to which he ha<l been posted, discovered 
an elephant and some two or tlirei> carriag<‘s and pairs of iiorses in his 
com])Ound. As, after a fe.w days, they were still there, he made 
inquiries, and was informed that they iuid been piaeed pi'rmanently 
at his disposal by certain of tlie leading g<-ntry. !!<■ thereupon wrote 
to the owners, ymlitely thanking them for their kindness, imt pointing 
out that his ollicial salary was smdi us to render it unnecessary for 
him to have to diqie.nd on otlu'rs for eouveyanees. After a little 
demand the carriages disappeared, hut the (uvikt of the elephant, 
a local raja, was most yjerturbed and earne in person to call on the new 
ofhcial. He explained that it had always been the <m,st<im for his 
family to be privileged to hmd his District Otbu’er an elepluuit , and 
that, if it were refused, his neighbours and tenants would regard it 
as a sign that he was under oflieial displeasure. 'I'he otlieer in 
question was not a very keen sjiortsman, and rarely reiptired an 
elephant, hut, so long as he was stationeti there, the elephant lived 
in his comi)ound. This was some years ago, ami may !h> a more or 
less isolated case, but it is a gtaal e.xample of tin* itniiortanee with 
which the Oolhictor, or Diq)uty (kmimissioner, as the District Oflieer 
is usually called, is regarded. Of course in the larger towns, when' 
modern ideas are beginning to jternmate, the official is not so greatly 
regarded as in the less advanced distrit^ts, but, even there, the 
prestige ho enjoys is far greater than tliat given to a corresponding 
person in any other civilized country. 

I fully agree that any system of Ooverntm'nt whicli dis's not 
give a minister <!om])lote control over his own <>ffi<'erH iiml his own 
department, is unworkable, and tliat the present arrangement, by 
which a man might be rosjionsihle for Education in his District 
to one Minister, and for Police, let us say, to another, would be 
hopeless. 

This means, as I have said before, that the I.C.H., as at present 
constituted, will eventuallj^ have to go, with all its ytower, prestige, 
privileges, and ideals, and in its place would In' put {wlice, education, 
Public Works, and other officials, each resyxmsible for a limiUsl range 
of duties, and each under his departmental head, who, in his turn, 
would be under a non-official memlwr. 

Such men, under conditions existing in India, where the lower 
classes are pathetically ignorant and rely entirely on a paternal 
government, would have little or no influence at all, except such 
as they might derive from their partioular office, or, in a few cjises, 
from their own personality. 

Nowl am immensely taken with your achemo in the main, but every 
scheme which means an entire reversal of existing conditions, must 
have awkwaid diffioulties to overcome. It is no gooti ignoring them, 
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and equally, if you are nonvinnul uf l.lu* merita of your ideas, it is 
worse than foolish to let tliejii daunt you. 

Oni' of the ^reat diflie.ultieH lies in tlu' ([\iestion of tlu^ Di.striet 
OHi(M'r, and I fancy that your critics will .seize upon it. Hence the, 
position has to Ix' carefully e.onsidered. 

'Pile OHiee of t 'oinuiissiouer, and many another, could, 1 think, very 
soon h(> eliminated under a modification of Indian (Sovr'riiment 
without any Kreai. dilliculf.y or inconvimienee. 'Plu' District Officer 
is in a difterenl. l•ategory. 'I'o the educatmi men and they arc 
mainly confined to flic large t-owns at present the District (Hficcr 
may h(> an ana<-hronism, hut to f.lie ignorant country folk he is still 
the emhodiment of power and, 1 am glad to say, justice. 'I'he peasant 
sf.ill trusts him, still relies on his jmlgement-, ac<-ept.s his advice, and 
appeals to him in time of trouhle. I do not wish to appear to decry 
the ]H)wer of t,he lietter class Indian for sympathizing with his 
brothers lower in fiie social scale, but, in spit.e of wlmi. fiu’ ' leaders ' 
may say, 1 maintain that it. is just because he is a fondgner, because 
he is not affected by questions of caste, amdent pr<'judices, or local 
influmices, that the Mnglish District Oflicer is inon- really in touidi 
with tile flint than t.he produet of our Indian <dtics. 

! believe this point lias not altogether escaped your notice, and 
that you are endeavouring to formula^' a plan by which the various 
functions of the District Officer should be gradually taken over. 

In the illiterate eonilition of India, a condition that eaiinot be 
greatly modified for a long time so far ns I ean see, it will have to fie 
a very gradual and a very eareful proeess by which tlu* transfer of 
functions is effected. 

I must rmnfesH at nresent I i-annot see clearly any agency which 
could in any way a(lequat.idy take over the peculiar duties of the 
officer umler discutwion. 

Perhaps, in time,’ some of the functions might be assumed by the 
Distrietnnd Munitdpal Boards. 'Phese liodies have recently lawn given 
a somewhat larger sliare of eoiitml over tludr own affairs, and it nuiy 
he that the solution lies along this line, I have not sufficient know- 
ledge of the working of these corporations, so cannot criticize my 
remark, which I leave to you to investigate to see whether there is 
anything in it. 

1 lay emphasis on the District Officer, as the satisfactory solution 
of this problem will, it seems to me, do more than anything else 
towards paviiij? the way for the proper working of your main idea, 
viz. the carrying on of the government of this country tJjrough 
serrate departments under non-official ministers. 

rata. 24. The elimination of the ' official vote ’ in Legislative 
Councils is essential. 

At present officers have to vote ‘ to order which is an obvious 
waste of time which might be better employed in their official business. 
For such man to have to come often long distances, involving heavy 
travelling aUowaaoes and neglect of weir especial duties, seems 
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and equally, if you ar« conviufod of t.lui nierita of your ideas, it is 
worse than foolish to let theni daunt you. 

Oni' of the f'reat diflie.ulties lies in t.h<^ question of th(' District 
OHieer, and I fiim-y that your critics will seize upon it. Hence the 
jiositiou has t.o he carefully considered. 

The ( mice of ( 'oinmissioTier, and many another, could, 1 think, Vi>ry 
soon h(> eliminated under a modification of Indian {Jovernment 
without any Kn-ai. diOiculty or inconvenience. The DistritT Officer 
is in a difterenl. <-ategory. 'I'o the edm’ahsi nnm and they an* 
mainly confineil to the large towns at present the District (MHcer 
may h(> an ana<-hronism, hut' t.o t.he ignorant country folk he is still 
the emhoilinumt of power and, I am glad to say, justu'e. Tin* p<iaKant 
st.ill trusts him, st'ili relies on his judgement, ac<’cpt,s his advic.e, and 
appmds to him in time (d trouhle. I do not wish to appear to decry 
the power of the hetter class Indian for sympathizing with his 
hrotiuus lower in f.he social scale, huf., in Kpit.<' of what. fh<‘ ' leaders ' 
may say, I maintain that, it is just hccause he is a fonuguer, hecausi> 
ht^ is mit alhu'tcd liy ijUcHtions of cast.e, aficieut pr<'judiccs, or local 
influences, that the I'lnglish District Otlieer is inon* really in toindi 
with the ri/tit than t.la* proiluet of our Indian <’ities. 

1 helievt' this point lias not altogetlier escaped your notice, and 
that you are endeavouring to formula^' a plan by which the various 
functions of the District Officer should lie gradually taken over. 

In the illiterate condition of India, a condition that cannot lie 
greatly inodilied for a long time so far ns I ean see, it will have to he 
a very gradual and a very careful process hy which the transfer of 
functions is effected. 

I must confess at jtresent I cannot sim clearly any agency which 
could in any way aaequat.idy take nver the peculiar thitics of tho 
officer umler discussion. 

Perhaps, in time,' some of the functions might be assumed by the 
Distrie.tand Municipal Boards, 'riiese bodies have recently lieen given 
a sornewliat larger share of control over their own affairs, and it nuiy 
lie that the solution lies along this Hue. 1 have not sufficient know- 
ledge of the working of these corimrations, so cannot criticize my 
remark, which I leave to you to investigate to see whether there is 
anything in it. 

I lay otnnhasis on the District Officer, as the satisfactory solution 
of this proWem will, it mKUns to me, do more than anytliing else 
towards paving tho way for the proper working of your main idea, 
viz. tho carrying on of tiie government of this country tiirough 
serrate departments under non-official ministers. 

rata. 24, The elimination of the ' official vote ’ in Legislative 
Councils is essential. 

At present officers have to vote ‘ to order which is an obvious 
waste of time which might be better employed in their official business. 
For such men to have to come often long distances, involving heavy 
travelling albwanocs and neglect of their esiieeial duties, seems 
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to tlio more layman uttorly in<‘xpli('al)ii'. Hnrcly f lic power of l,hc 
government wonkl have Ix'cn far hct.tcr i_ircscrvi'(l hy flic clear right 
to ‘ veto ’ anything that till'}' regarile<l as impracficalile or dangeroim. 

The preHe.iit system is oiijected to hy alninsf evi-ry one, oilicial 
or unofficial, Kuropean or Indian, with whom I have discussed the 
point. It has resulted in no liealthy dchutc. ami has merely intensified 
‘ racial cleavage So had is it iTiul. if an Indian oeeasioiially votes 
on the eule of the noverninent, he is denounced as a syeophant or 
traitor, quite irrespective of the merits of the ease ; if, on the other 
hand, a non-official European (officials, of course, ennnof) votes 
oiwrfmn/ to (lovernment his ai'tion isweleonied. either as a sniaek at, 
authority or as a proof that the said authority is acting so hadly 
that even men of its own race cannot support it. 

In this connexion it must he furtlier reinenihensl that even the 
, semi-educated are. wofully ignorant, and I'usily gtdl-d, and that, 
incidents such as I have mentioneii may, and ilo, have effects on 
India out of all proportion to their merits, _ 

Ihita. 2.5. Your object is good. Candiilly I have not inueli hopi> 
for ‘party’ government in Tnilia at present, eertainly not as we 
understand it in Tilnglaiid. In fact, am I not. fairly correct in saying 
that real ‘ party ’-government, is an exotic outsidi' the British ruci* ? 
Speaking for the United I’rovinccs, I fear it would lead to Hindu and 
Mohammedan fiartles, and it is possible tlmf the discontented would 
say that we. had arranged this scheme on purpose to keep up religious 
diffiircnoea. Another diffiimlty that y«)U must not ignore is that 
Indians cannot fight on the platform and remain personal friends. 
The idea of Balfour and Asquith, after a keen delmte, sit tijig down hi 
supper together is altogether foreign t.fl thidr ideas. 

On one occasion I had a jiassage at arms in a pnhlh- lusly witli 
a high official. Some of my Iiulian friends liintml very strongly 
that I had done myself no good, and possibly the institution i repre- 
sented, by thus attacking ii representative of the tiovermnent. 
When I explained to them that, immediately after the clebate, he 
and T me.t at the club, and had drinks and a game of Idliiards hjgether, 
they frankly could not understand it. I potnh'd out that official 
differences had nothing to do with social relatinns ■, licit it was no 
good. ‘ Wo cannot keep the two apart ’ was the comment. 

It is possible in some provitmes, where the Hindu Mohammedan 
question is not so acute, that things might Iw easier, but I fancy 
tnat tbe part]? scheme at the Iwginning would buid to consideriible 
friction. I point this out, however, merely to show n difficulty to be 
yarded against. Difficulties arc to be overcome, and, if the schemn 
IS fundamentalljr sound, one should not reject it on possible awkward- 
nesses, which might, or might not, nmt«‘rinii»'. People must Imm 
hy experienoe. 

Paras. 2&, 30, 31 . These thnu* paragraphs refer rii the principles of 
elections and electors. 

I do not know sufficient of the details of the present system to mty 
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to tlio more layman ut.torly inoxiilicahio. Surely the puwor of i.lui 
govornmont would liavo hoini fur hotter iirescrvcd hy tin* clear riglit 
to' veto ’ anything that they regurde<l an inipraetieuhle or dang(>roim. 

The jiro.sout wystein in oiijeeted to hy uhiiont ev(<ry one, ollieial 
or unofficial, .European or rndiaii. witii whom 1 have di.neiis.ned the 
point. ItlianroHulted in no liealthy delmte, and han iinTely intensified 
‘ racial cleavage So had is it tliai. if an Indian oeea.sionally emfes 
on the. .tide of the («overnmeni., h<- is denounced us n sycoplunit or 
traitor, quite irresptnfi.ivc^ of the merits of the ease : if, on the other 
hand, a non-official European (officials, of cniiree, catmot) votes 
oontrary to (lovernniimt his action is welcomed, idlher as a smack at 
authority or as a proof that tin- said aiitlmrity is acting so hadly 
that even men of its own race cannot support it. 

In this connexion it must lie further reineudiered that even thi‘ 
aemi-ediicated ari'. wnfully ignorant aiwi easily gtdh'd, and that 
incidents such as I have nientioneil may, and i|o, Itave effects on 
India out of all ]>ro portion to their merits. 

T^ara. 2.fi. Your obji'ct is good, f’andidly I have not much hopi> 
for ‘party’ governn\ent in India at present, certainly not as we 
understand it in Tingland. In fuc-t, am 1 not fairlv correct in saying 
that real ‘ party ’•govcrnnu'nt. is an exoti<’ outsi<lc tin- British race ? 
Speaking for the United I’rovinces, 1 fear it wmdd lead to Hindu and 
Mohammedan parties, and it is possible that tliedw-ontcnted would 
say that we had arranged this scheme on purpose to keep up religions 
difforenoes. Another diffieully that you must not ignore is tluit 
Indians cannot fight on the platform and nmiuin personal friends. 
The idea of Balfour and Asquith, after a keen delmte. sit f ing down to 
supper together is altogether foreign t.o their ideas. 

On one occasion I had a jaissage at arms in a piihlie Insly with 
a high official. Some of my Iinlian friends jtinU’d very strongly 
that I had done myself no good, and possihlv the institutiiin I repre- 
sented, by thus attacking a reprewmtative of the (iovernment. 
When I explained to them that, immediately after the debate, he 
and T mot at the club, and had drinks and a game of biliiarfls together, 
they frankly could not understand it. I point'd out tluit offieiai 
differences had nothing to do witli Kocial relations ; but it was no 
good. ‘ We cannot keep the two apart ’ was the emmnent. 

It is possible in some provinces, where the Hindu Mohammedan 
question is not so acute, that things might Tw easitw, but 1 fancy 
that the party scheme at the beginning would lead to eonsiderable 
friction. I point this out, how«>ver, merely to show a diflieulty to be 
yarded against. Difficulties are to be overemue, and, if the sehemn 
IS fundamentalljr sound, one should not reject it on possible awkwanb 
nesses, which might, or might not, niati'riui!»>. nmple must hntn 
hy experience. 

Paras. 2§, 30, 31. These three paragraphs refer the principles of 
elections and electors. 

I do not know sufficient of the details of the present system to say 
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very nuicli iti the way of critieisni, hut I wouhl like, to draw your 
attiuitiou to a I’e.w points whiidi have struck me. 

The arrauf'ciiumt for the, S('.pa.rate repn'.He.nfcation for Mohamine.daus, 
though tluuiretically imsoutvl (unless it is carried to its logi<ial con- 
clusiou, and hesto\v(>d on all othe.r (•■oiutuunities, Hindu, Farsi, Jain, 
Huddhist, (Jhristian, &c.), is no doubt ahsoliittdy iK'ce.ssary in India. 

Unfortunately the. i)re.sent system <'.auses nmeh heart-burning. 

(rt) When Moluunme.dans are. in a minority, means are. found for 
their n.ii)re.He.ntation. The c.onvi'rse doi-s not hold good in tin; ease, 
of tlu', Hindus. If they are. in a minority tlu'.y must grin and bear it. 

{!>) Mohammedans gi't a doidile vot<' : t.hey can vote in the, spee-ial 
Moluunimslair eh'e.torate, and again in the mi.ved (dcudorate. The 
Hindu can vote, oiilji in the mixed electorate. 

(c) 'I’lu'. c.onditions ne.ciessary to obta,in th(‘. franchise an^ easii'r, 
1 b(>.iiev<', in tlie <'.aseof the. !V1oliamni<‘,da,ns t.han in tliatof the Hindus. 

I obj<'c.t to separate eh'c.toratt's, but u.gns*. that at pn'wmbthey must 
e-Kist. 1 would, however, have 

(i) No right of vot.ing in a inixeil ehu’-toraU-, if Hie. person had tho 

right of voting in a special ehudorate.. 

This would do away with - 
{a) 'I'lie <loubl(^ vote. 

(h) 'I’he chanei' that tin', specdal eh'e.torate. woidd not only get 
tlu'ir own man in, bub possibly sway also the mi.’ve<l e.h'.ctorate, 
in their <’ommunal favour. 

(ii) Kranchisei (lualifieatiou tlu'. same for all. 

(iii) Different I'lectorates for District and Municipal Boards on 

a sonu^whab wider basis than thosii for electing to the 
I’rovincial Uoitneils. 

1 will not trouble, you with any disc.imsion on the Municipal elector- 
ab'.s, but will deal with that for the councils. 

I wouhl not havt» <'.ouncillors eleete.d, as they are. at pre.sent, by 
Municipalities and District Boards somn of these have the right 
only in rnkUvm ! and for a period of three years at a tinu! ! ! ! Nor 
would I allow, in any ease, a councillor to be ehusHni by tins limited 
eh'.cborate of his own felhiw-tiu'rjibers of Boards. This prosont 
scheme is leading c.onstantly to fric-tion, local jealousy, and intrigue. 
M(ui strive to be (dected to manic, ipalitic'S with a view to council and 
the title ‘ Honourable ’ ratluir than to improve local conditions. 

I slrould like to see a sysbun by whh.'h one or more tmmibers W(ire 
assigned to each District, or Division, aiicording to tho size of tlio 
council, and representation should also be given to each town ov(*r a 
cortain size. Tht» details are not pertinent to the matter just now. 
The elootorate should bo solootod on one or more of three, bascis - 
age, property, education. 

(i) Age. — Whatever ago might ultimately be decided on, I would 
strongly urge that it should not be loss tlian 25. In my opinion 21 is 
too young. The English analogy is not a good one. Few of our 
young men in England are to be found at Oxford or Oaiubridge after 
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very inucli in Ihc. Wiiy ot (Titiciwin, hut. 1 would like, to draw your 
atduition to a few pointH whio.h iuivo. struck me.. 

The arran}'('mc.nt for the. sc.^aratc repn'.HC.ntatioii for Moliamnic.daim, 
though theoretically unsound (unle.ss it is carricrl to its logic.al con- 
clusion, and l)esto\v(‘.d on all other c.oniinunities, Hindu, Parsi, Jaiti, 
Buddliist, (Ihristian, &c..), is no doubt a,bsolutely nece.ssary in India. 

Unfortunately the. pre.scnt systiun c.au.scs nmeh heart-liurning. 

(a) Wlum Molianune.danH arc. in a minority, nu'ans arc. found for 
their r(!|)niscutation. Tlu^ c.onverw' does not hold good in tlm case, 
of the. llinilus. If they an^ in a minorit.y they must grin and bear it. 

(b) Mohamme<luns g(‘t a double vote ; they can vote in tin*, spcc.ial 
Mohammedan eh'ctoratti and again in the mixed chHitorate. The 
Hindu can vote, only in the mixed electorate. 

(0) 'I’hc c.onditions tuniessary to obtain the franchiH(^ are. easier, 
1 be.iiev(', in the <'.aseof the. lV1ohamm<‘.da,nH t.han in thatof the Hindus. 

I objethi to separate ehuitoratt's, hut u.gree. tha.t at pri'S(mtthey must 
e..xiat. 1 would, however, have 

(1) No right of voting in a mixeil ehu’.t, orate, if the- person luid tho 

right of voting in a special ehu'.torate. 

This would do away with • 

(ff) 'I'lie <louhl(^ Vote. 

(h) 'I’he chanci' that tlu‘. specual (‘huitoratt^ would lutt otily get 
t heir own man in, bub possibly sway also the- mixed e,hs’.t.orate 
in their <’ommunal favour. 

(ii) Krandiisti (|ualifieatiou tlu^ same, for all. 

(iii) DilTcrent chaitorates for District and Municipal Boards on 

a somewhat whh'.r basis than thosi* for electing to tho 
Provincial Uoimcils. 

I will not trouble you with any discussion on the Municipal elector- 
at<'.s, hut will deal with that for the. eouniuls. 

1 would nob have <a)uncillors elcctiul, as they are. at pn'.sent, by 
Municipalities and District Boanls sumo of these have the right 
only in roUdioti ! and for a pmio<i of three years at a tinu* 1 ! 1 Nor 
would t allow, in any ease, a ranmcillor to he ehustrsl by tins limited 
ele.etorate of his own fellow -miunbers of Boards. ^I'liis prosont 
scheme is leading constantly to fric.tion, local jealousy, and intrigue. 
M(m strive to he (dected to rmmieipalitic'S with a view to eouneil and 
th(! title ‘ Honourable ’ rath<>r than to itnprove local conditions. 

I should likts to see a systmn by which one or more members wesre 
assigned to each District, or Division, arieording to tho size of the 
council, and representation should also be given to each town ov<*r a 
certain size. The details are not jMirtinent to tho matter just now. 
Tho elootoratci should bo solootod on one or more of throe bawis - 
ago, property, education. 

(i) Age. — Whatever age might ultimately be decided on, I would 
strongly urge that it should not be loss than 25. In luy opinion 21 is 
too young. The English analogy is not a good one. Pew of our 
young men in England are to be found at Oxford or Cambridge after 
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22, and none an; 
schools after 18). 


(i» 


niany 
5 


allowi'd to Tcuiiiin nl sclioo! after 2(1 

^ In India not a few seluiollioys are 25 even 2. 

and in the collegia 1 should say that a fair i>r(,i(t(irti()fi are hetween 
23 and 30. 

No one. who knows India or lialian eolleges need he told wliat 
a disturbing efie(.5t an <deetion wotdd have on st wields ami eolleges 
did a large number of them liappen t<i be electors. <'nn<lidatt‘s and 
their supporters would eotue round eanvassitig, the i-ollege halls 
would be deinamied for iwadings, and the whole place would 1k> 
a scene of intrigue, intimidation, and corruption. 

You may think 1 am e.Kaggerating. I can assure you i do not, 
think so. You may say. What about the authority of the l*rineipal 
and iStaff V 1 regret to say that the public, far from supporting them 
in any di.se.iplinary measures or restrictions they might deem 
necessary, would be attaedred as (memies <if liberty and political 
freedom, and they would have to bow befori' eirctimstiiuces. 

Again, at jiresent, 1 feel that an Indian has n<tt tlte saum bnlaiu-e 
and Icvcd-hcadcdness as an Kiiglish youth of the same age. lli> 
is much more impressionable, and much more easily carried away 
by political agitators. 

Both on the score of diH<'ipline, t.Iien, and of Intiw <fe velopment of t he 
faculty for calm criticism, J fee! very stnmgly that the voting age 
should not bes h^ss than 25. 

After all, in England it is proposed to give women the vote at 
a lati'.r age than mim. 

(ii) Property.- There would <if course la* a property voh*, hut. there 
is no need to discuss details, except that it should be the saim* for 
all, HO far as is possible. 

(iii) Edumlinn.-- Rm'. again I leave the diseusHion as to what 
should give the educational vote, but, in spite of objections, I think 
it should bo the same for all sections of the pitbli<*. 

I feel that the differentiation which has la'cti much* fn'tween the 
voting qualifications for Hindus and Mohammedans, Itas lH*eit tho 
cause of much embittered feeling, and f catmot si'c tin* jt«*t*d for such. 
At ajiy rate, if tho mixed electorate is tbim* away with, this need, 
which may now exist, would disapjwar. 

The above electorate would also of eoursj* vote for ioeii! iHsites, 
when conditions would be modified to allow a brcinder franrdus**. 

You will of course observes that, with the exi-option of the age 
limit, I do no more than indicate vaguely what I think would form 
the basis for a scheme. 

Para 33. I have carefully atudied your four lista of functions, and 
can find nothing to alter, except that I would put tnlucation in the 
first group, and will ^vo my reasons. 

(a) Wifii the exeseption of Agriculture, none of the functions of the 
first group appeal much to the publie. Many of tbeai, however 
important they may be, bulk small in the public eye, and m do not 
appeal to the piEtaoal * leader ’ as a eubjoot for eathuiiaario work. 
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22, and none, are allowed to reiiiiiin af sflmnl after ‘in (in many 
schools after 18). In India not a few sehooliioys are i.'f even ‘25 1 
and in the collegia 1 should say that, a fair |ir<.i[iortion are between 
23 and 30. 

No one. who knows India or Indian I'olleges need be told what, 
a disturbing effect an election would have on students ami colleges 
did a large number of them hai)iien to be electors, t'amlidates and 
their aujiporters would come roun<l canvassing, the college halls 
would be demanded for meetings, and the whole place woiihl be 
a scene of intrigue, intimidat ion, and eorruption. 

You may think I am e.vaggerating. I cun assure you 1 do not 
think .so. You may say. What about the authority of the Principal 
and Staff '! I regret to say that the public, far from supporting them 
in any di.seiplinary measures or restrictions tln-y might deem 
ncees.sary, would be attacked as enemies of liberty and iiolitical 
freedom, and they would liave to bow before eircunmtances. 

Again, at present, 1 ferd that an Indian has not th<' same balance 
and level-headed n('H8 as an Knglish youth of the same age, He 
is much more iinpressionable, and much more i-asily carried away 
by political agitators. 

Both on the score of discipline, then, and of later development of t he 
faculty for calm critkusm, J feel very strongly that the voting age 
should not be less tlian 25. 

After all, in England it is propoHerl to give women the vote at 
a latt'.r age than nte.n. 

(ii) Property- Than', would of course he a property vob*, Imt there 
is no need to discuss details, except that it should be t he same for 
all, so far as is [urssible. 

(iii) Education.— lii'Ta. again I leave the diseussioii us to what 
should give the educational vot<s but, in spite of ohjectioiis, I think 
it should bo the same, for all seetions of the public. 

I feel that the differentiation which lias lau-n mucie laUwecu the 
voting qualifications for Hindus and Mohainmedaus, lias b'cii tlio 
cause of much embittered feeling, and I cannot we the need for sucii. 
At ariy rate, if the mixed electoraU' is thnie oway with, this need, 
which may now exist, would disapfiear. 

The above electorate would also of cours*' v«U' for local bmlies, 
when conditions would be motlified to allow a broader franchise. 

You will of course observe that, with the exemption of the age 
limit, I do no more than indicate vaguely what 1 think would form 
the basis for a scheme. 

Para 33. I have carefully studied your four lists of functions, and 
can find nothing to alter, except that I would put education in the 
first group, and will |pve my reasons. 

(a) Wi& the exception of Agriculture, none of the functions of the 
first group appeal much to the public. Many of them, however 
important they may be, bulk small in the public eye, and so do not 
appeal to the pefitacal ’ leader ’ as a subject for onthuBiastic work. 
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Now I tliink you will agroo that wintunent plays a considorffH^ 
part in politics, and it is advisable, bo lar as jwssible, to band over 
HoiiM'- fairly big and important Departnumt to popular e-ontrol as 
soon as it can be done. 


Of all those, you have, placed in groups ii, iii, and iv education is 
not only one which tlu^ [leople an*, very desirous of controlling, bub 
is probably the one most suit<'d for t.he, purpose in vic-.w. 

(h) Education, as now carrie.d on, is too entirely on English models, 
and run too much by Englishmen out of sympathy with Eastern 
ide.as. 


(c) 'riu're ar(f a large number of well-educated and capabh^ Indians, 
and, if mon^ do not e.nti'.r the. Educational S(‘rvic(^, it is because the 
ge.iu-.ral stattis and treatment accorded to the Indian do not mak(i it 
attractive. 


(d) Already several good c.olleges are. run entirely by Indians. Tho 
hh'rgUHson (Iolleg(\, Bombay, is ruled by tlu^ Hon. Mr. I’aranjpye, 
iSenior Wrangler and late. Fellow of St. John’s dolh^ge, (lambridge. 
The. D.A.V. (lollege, Lahore, is a very larg(^ and suc.c.e.ssful institu- 
tion muh'r the. (lontrol of the Arya Samajists. I’lu^ (lentral Hindu 
(.lollegi', tln^ nucleus of the. Hindu Hnivi'rsity, is practically entirely 
Indian. Tlu^ M.A. V. dolh'ge, Aligarh, has, it is trim, a large. European 
staff, but tluj government of the college is entirely Mohammedan. In 
Calcutta then* arc many large ami flourishing (utlleges, managed and 
staffed by Indians, while a large proportion of the colleges in native 
states are similarly controlled. 

Of eourst^ the general and somewhat reiterated cry is that these, 
institutions are inefficient. Thii jnstiee of this remark can only bo 
proved when the authors of it d<‘.fine efficiency. 

In somii rcs|)ects,of coursi', they differ in their metluxls and manage- 
ment frmn those under tin*, control of Englishmen. As, however, 
these (ihu'es are usually not only (uiually successful in examinations 
with those under Government, are often cpiite g<iod at athleticw, and 
in buildings and equipment not markedly inh^rior, but are more 
economically run, with lower fees and a less liighly-paid stafi, it is 
difficult to see what is honestly to bo sakl against them. 

(e) The chief weakness in our education is due, I beluive, more to 
tho (Jovornment policy of demanding Hniversity certificates as pass- 
ports to Government service than to any desire on tho part of the 
public for shoddy teaching. 

if) No one can say that under Government control our education 
is at all satisfactory. By handing it over to tho public wo should not 
bo risking one of our best departments. 

ig) Speaking for myself, and 1 fancy for many other non-official 
educationists, I should not fear tho control being transferred. Of 

• course tho position and interests of those actually employed at tho 
time of transfer should bo fully safe-guarded. 

(A) It has been sometimes said that the public could bo entrusted 
with Primary, but not with a Higher Education. I think it would bo 
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Now I think you will agron that Huntinwnt plays a consiclorfMgf * * '■• *• 
part in polit.ii^s, and it is advisabln, so far as jjossibln, to band over 
some, fairly big and important Departnumt to popular eontrol as 
soon as il. can bi', <lon(>. 

Of all those, you have, placed in groups ii, iii, and iv (iducation is 
not only one which the. people are very desirous of controlling, but 
is inobably the. oim most suit(si for the. puriwse in vii'.w. 

(b) Kdueation, as now carried on, is too entirely on .Ifinglisli models, 
and run too much by Englishmen out of sympathy with Eastern 
ide.as. 

(c.) 'I'liere arc', a largcc number of well-educated and ea|)ablc'. Indians, 
and, if morc^ do not cmtc^r the. Edue.ational Kervitjc',, it is bcmause. the 
ge.ne.ral status and treatment accorded to the, Indian do not make, it 
attractive. 



(d) Already several good c.olleges arc-, run c-ntirely by Indians. The 
.Fc'rgusson (lollegcc, Bombay, is ruled by thcc Hon. Mr. Baranjpye, 
Henior Wrangh’r and latcc Fellow of St. John’s (lollegcc, (lambridge. 
The'. D.A.’V. (lollege, Lahore, is a very large and sue.e.essful institu- 
tion undc'r the, control of the Arya Bamajists. 'I'he (lentral Hindu 
dolhcgc', thc^ nucleus of the. Hindu University, is practically entirely 
Indian. Tluc M.A. V. Oollc'gc', Aligarh, has, it is true, a large European 
staff, but thej government of the. college, is entirely Mohammedan. In 
tJalcutta thcTc' are many largcc and flourishing colleges, managed and 
staffed by Indians, whilc> a large profiortion of the colleges in native 
state's iW' similarly c.ontrolkd. 

Of courscc tine gc'Ut'ral and somewhat reitccratc'd cry is that these, 
institutions arcc inefficient. Tine justicce of this remark can only bo 
proved when the authors of it define', efficiency. 

In some rc'spects.of course', thccy differ in their me'thodsajid nianagc- 
me'ut from those, undeu tlm control of Englishnu'n. As, however, 
these plac'.e's are usually not only eu|ually sucejcssful in e'xaminations 
with those under Goverumemt, are ofton epiite good at athletie-a, and 
in buildings and equipment nob markeuily infeerior, but are more 
economically run, with lower fees and a less liighly-paid staff, it is 
difficult to stw what is honestly to be said against theuu. 

(e) The chief weakness in our education is due, I believe, more to 
the (lovornmnnt policy of demanding University certificates as pass- 
ports to Government service than bo any desire on the part of the 
public for shoddy teaching. 

if) No one can say that under Government control our education 
is at all satisfactory. By handing it over to the public wo should not 
bo risking one of our best departnumts. 

{g) Speaking for myself, and I fancy for many other non-offieial 
educationists, I should not fear the control being transferred. Of 
• course the position and interests of those actually employed at the 
time of transfer should bo fully safe-guarded. 

(A) It has been sometimes said that the public could be entrusted 
with Primary, but not with a Higher Eduoation. I think it would bo 
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iuiijossible to have divided control of this nalttrc. It is easy ennuffh 
to say that vilhise scliools arc. rriinary and I’rcsidcncy ('ollcjir(>H 
Higher Educational institutions, hut in Isdavci'n the various gra.th's 
merge im])cree.])tibly into j)m' aintlhcr. 'I’liis control, if divided, 
would lead to invidious coiniiarisons, an<l fri<'fion in its many 
manifestations. 

(i) I think the ditlieulties of education and edinuitional policy are 
not fully realized by the rublie. If once the eritii's had to nii'et their 
own criticisms, carry out their own id<'aK, and, iiieidenlally, them- 
selves impose the. nt'.eessary taxes, they wouhl have an excellent 
lesson in jiraetieal polities, which, once, learnt-, would pave the way 
for trying their hands at managing other furmtions. 

{j) Finally .1 would like, once more to emphasize my belief that the 
cry of inefliciency raised against all Imiian edueationnl institutions 
and idcuils is ovmdone, and, so long us (Jovermnenf. setnunes and 
arrangements are so laimmtably below what they ought to la-, iti 
hardly Ixicomes us to assunu? tiie virl-inms air we are prone to do. 
I think Sir Narayan Ohandavakar, presiding at the Bomliay hkitu’a- 
tional Conferem’c on dune 50, jiut the Itnlian point of view very 
clearly. 

I quote from the Pioneer of duly 7, 1H17. In referring to the nsHer- 
tion that India nec'ds eilieimit, not. ineflieieiit, education he sahl ; 

‘ There is none, so far as 1 know, among the edueated ehisses in 
India who is so thonghtless as to think otherwise, VVe all want 
teaching Universities: we all desire that a tiuudiing Univiwsity 
should stand for real seliolarship. But. what we fear is that, in tlie 
name of ‘ effieieney ' of University edtieatioii the interests of its 
diffusion are liable to he saerifiei'd in India, with tiie result shown hy 
experience that, in the struggle between effieieney and <iifTnsion, 
India is in danger of see.uring neitlu>r the one nor the other.' 

Para. 35. If education W(we han<le<l (svi-r, 1 think it would he 
uecossary to have a fifth minisUT. I do tiot see whieli of the four 
you have named could undertake the work in addition to tlte duties 
already assigned him. At the present nnunetit we suffer in the 
United Provinces from education being in the hands of tin* .ludieial 
Secretary. 

Para. 37. The necessity for insisting that miuisB>rs mdeet their 
subordinates from (lovernment servants is Kueh a rule is 

needed in every country, but esjHunally so in India, where the old 
tradition still holds gooa that power gives a rightful opportunity to 
reward friends and relations. 

Para. 44. It is [iroposed that the exiKTjimmt he made in each ease 
for five years. I venture to think this iwrUsI a little short. It is 
difficult to gat much done, even under existing conditions, in five 
years, and often leads heads of Provinces to hurry through schemes 
which demand time for full developnent. 

It may be said that it would bo nsky to grant a longer jteriod, but, 
on the other hand, unless tho new men felt that they were going to 
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iiuijossible to have divide.d control of fliis nature. It 'm cuhv ennuffh 
to say that villago' .schools are I’riiitary ami I’re.sideney ('ollejir.>H 
Higher Educational institutions, hut in between the variou.H grath's 
merge inii)crceptibly into pm> another. 'I’liw control, if divided, 
would lead to invidimw coiniiarisons, and friction in it.s many 
mamfe8tation.s. 

(■i) I think the, ditliculties of eilueation and ediieational policy are 
not fully realized by the .Public. If once the erifh'S had to nii'ct their 
own critici.sm.s, carry out their own id<'aH, an<l, incidentally, them- 
8elvc.s impo.se the necessary taxes, tliey wtuild have an excellent 
lesson in j)ractic.al polities, which, onei‘. learnt-, woithi pave tlii‘ way 
for trying tlu'ir hands at managing of.her functions. 

(j) Finally .1 woidd like, once inori' to emphasize my belief that tin' 
cry of inefliciency raised against all Indian edm'ufional institutions 
and idcuils is oviwdonc, and, so long us (Joveriiment- sehenies ami 
arrangements are so laineiitahly lielow what they ouglit. to be, it 
hardly ixicomes us to assuim^ the virtuous air we are prone to do. 
I think Sir Narayan (lliandavakar, presiding at the flombay Hdiiea- 
tional Oonferem’-e on dune ;$0, put the ln<iiun point of view very 
clearly. 

I quote from the IHoiicer of duly 7, Iitl7. In referring to the asser* 
tion that India nec'ds eilieient, not, iiieflieient, ediieution he said : 

‘ There is none, so far as 1 know, atuong the edui'uled elusses in 
India who is so tlunightless as to think otherwise. We all want 
teaching Universities: w<‘ all desire that a tmudiing Ihuversity 
should stand for real scdmlarship. Uut. wdiat we fear is that, in the 
name of ' eflieieney ' <>f University edtieation tlie inferesls of its 
diffusion are liable to he Ha<’rifiei‘d in India, with tiie ri'sult shown by 
experience that, in the struggle between effieieney ami diffnsimi, 
India is in danger of see.uring mdther the one nor the ot iuT.’ 

Tara. 36. If education W(we iiamhsl (svi-r, 1 think it would he 
necessary to have a fifth ministsT. I do not see whiidi of the four 
you have named eould undertake the work in addition to the duties 
already assigned him. At the present moment we suffer in the 
United Provinces front education being in the hands of the dudieial 
Secretary. 

Para. 37. The necessity for insisting that minisb'rs select their 
subordinates from Uovernment servantst is clear. Hueh a rule is 
needed in every country, hut esiwcially so in India, where the old 
tradition still liolds good that power gives a rightful opportunity to 
reward friends and relations. 

Para. 44. It is proposed that the t!X|H’ritnent lie made in each ease 
for five years. 1 venture to think thia jssriml a little short. It is 
difficult to get much done, oven under existing conditioim, in five 
years, and often leads heads of 1’rovine.eH to hurry through sehemes 
which demand time for full dovelo|)inf!nt. 

It may be said that it would bo risky to grant a longer {mriod, but, 
on the other hand, unless the new men felt that they were going to 
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liavi', a fair clianci' of ' making good migiit. not f.ho limited jamiod 
of time c.auHe, tlami eitlu'.r to make a sjilaHli with, ill-coiiHide.re.d He.liem(.'.K 
or else to fear undertaking new projeetR the idtimate results of which 
might not he realiaal hy themselves V 

If ten years is too long, perhai)s Hev('n years would l)e a fair 
(‘,omi)roiniHe. 

L’ara. 48. 'Phis is a very serious ohj('(!tion. There is iki doubt 
■whatever that Indians hav<-. a great reluc,tani,'.('. to itnj)osing f.axa.ti<,m. 
In addition to a natural avcrHio,n from unpopularity there is strongly 
imbialded in tlui Indian mind the id(ia that the Su])reine (love.rnnnuit 
is th(\ ma-baq), a deux ex, ■niar.hina, wliidi can always be. r(di(>.d upo.n 
to pull up bue.kets of silver from a myst('rious well. If .Local Govern- 
ments are p<‘rmitted to badg(‘r the Supreme Government for extra 
allowai)c.es and grants, b<>yond what tlu'y ar<i bound by statute, to 
supply, tlume. will always lie tin; risk that tin; Province will try to 
shift the. odium of raising inotiey, or imposing taxation, from their 
own shoulders on to thosi*. of the higher body. 

1 would go further than your suggestion, ami would make the. 
aoc((ptanee of any functions by a Provincial Government imply the. 
eorrespomling duty of raising the tiecessary funds for the ptirposin 
thereby etitirely barring an <ul iMxerieorditm, petition. 

To furtfu'r safeguard tiu^ Supreme Government I wouhl mak<“ it 
incumlamt on Parliaimmt to assume, responsibility for deei<iing how 
extra mom^y is to be. found, should tlie Provirus^ rleclare its inability. 

Para. 51. On first rmiding your letb^r, I was under the impression 
that you suggested that each Province' should raise and maintain 
citizen forces apart from tlu^ Im|)<>rial Army. 1 am glad to find that 
1 was mistake.n. Under the pres<'tit conditions of antagonistic, races 
and (ueeds, anything of that nature would be fraught with grave 
danger. As, however, .1 fidl into error, it is possible others may too, 
and 1 would suggest that you made your view clear. 

Para. 5.'L This is very important. 

It is <iuite. sound to let tlui Indian Government (Hupreine) (jranl 
(!Xtra powers ns they are on the. spot, but, equally, bemuse, they are 
on the spot, it wmild be bettt^r if the onus of taking them away were 
laid upon Parliament. 

Before Parliament could taktf them away — or the Imperial 
Gounoil, 8 up{) 0 se you (sonsider it the duty of that bod^ not yet created 
—an inquiry under something like th(^ system prevailing in the days 
of the Company (with of course lulequate Indian representation) 
should be obligatory. If it wort' felt that the laying of such a ques- 
tion (as the tahing away of functions) before a council on which the 
Colonies were represented were derogatory to India, the matter 
might be reserved for the decision of the British Parliament alone. 

No. 6. From Missionabiks 

Herewith the letter and criticisms of two folk who think on those 
things. As we all three talked them over together, I feel that as far 
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luiv(', a fair chaucc of ‘ inakiiif!; good niiglit. not fho liniitod pi-riod 
of tiino. ('.auHc. them oit.hor to make* a K])laali wit.li, ill-coiiHidorud hc.Iu'iuos 
or clfio to fear midertaking new projeets the rdtiinate, reaultK of which 
might not Ix' realined by themKclve.s V 

If ten years is too long, perhajis sevmi years would lie a fair 
r'.omjironiise. 

.I’ara. 48. 'I’liis is a very serious ohje.etion. 'fhere is vo doubt 
whafawr that Indians have, a great reluctance to imjiosing t.axation. 
In addition to a natural aversion from unjiopularity there is strongly 
imbedded in the Indian mind the idea that the Supreme Governnnmt 
is the mn-hnj), a dc«,s‘ ex niar.hmi, which can always be relied upon 
to pull up Ime.kets of silver from a mysterious well. ,lf Imcal Govern- 
ments are pi'rmitted to badger t.he Supreme Government for extra 
allowances and grants, b<‘yond what they are bound by statute, to 
supply, there will always be the risk that the Province will try to 
shift the odium of raising money, or imposing taxation, from their 
own shouhh'rs on t.o those of the higher laxly. 

1 would go further than your suggestion, ami wordd make the 
acceptance of any functions by a Provincial Government imply the 
corresponding duty of raising the necessary funds for the purpose, 
thereby entirely barring an ad, nmcncordiam, ])etition. 

To further safeguard the Supreme Government I wouhl make it 
incumbent on Parliammd. to assume responsibility for dei'iding how 
extra money is to be found, should the Provimic declare its inability. 

Para. 51. On first nuiding your letb^r, I was under the impression 
that you suggested that each Provims' should raise and maintain 
citizen forces apart from tlu^ Im|M>rial Army. I am glad to find that 
1 was mistaken. Uiuhm the pres<'tit conditions of antagonistic rac.<^H 
and (Tctxls, anything of that nature would Ix^ fraught with grave 
danger. As, however, I fidl into error, it is possible others may too, 
and I would suggest that you made, your view clear. 

Para. 53. This is very important. 

It is (juite sound to let the Indian Government (Hupreiue) (jranl 
extra powt^rs as tlu^y are on the, spot, but, equally, beoause they are 
on the spot, it woukl be better if the onus of taking them away were 
laid upon Parliatnent. 

Before Parliament eould tak(> them away- -or the Imperial 
Council, suppose, you (ionsider it th(s duty of that body not yet created 
—an inquiry uncler something like th(^ system prevailing in the days 
of the Company (with of course lulequate, Indian representation) 
should be obligatory. If it wort' felt that the laying of such a ques- 
tion (as the taking away of functions) before a council on which the 
Colonies were represented were derogatory to India, the matter 
might be reserved for the decision of the British Parliament alone. 

No. 6. From Missionaries 

Herewith the letter and criticisms of two folk who think on those 
things. As we all three talked them over together, I feel that as far 
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as they go 1 agri'e, with thi'iii. T!iiti‘ is oiw aspect of tlie mse that 
must bo taken into acnouiit, i.e. the itrohleiii of the unlive stn,t<>H. 

I travel in a lot of them, meet tlieir rulers anti otlieers, ami 1 gnthor 
that Government in tlieni is nn>re eornipt tliaii in Hrilisli linlja. 
There is little, or no st'.eurity. lienee tlie liaekwartiiiesH of many 
them, in sjhte of mineral rielies umi great agrieuit ural jHissiliiiitit.H. 

1 have seen tables gatlnweil from otlieia! |iuhliealuins in which the* 
average taxation per eapita in native states is iniieh Itigher than in 
British India. 

Endowed in the tihore wax (hv JiMtnvimj It'Uo Jnm iiii Ami’riaiit icfia 
has had some ifcars of (u-perirmr of Judian rdiirtittt>ii. 

With regard to Mr. (.hirtis's letter to Mr. BliniH-mirii Xaflt Banii 
I wisli to say that on tin- wliole I tliink tlie letter is a miisterfiitHu.', 
and agree with his plan entirely, with the exeeptiou of the eriticiHniH 
whieh appear below. 1 mustaihl that 1 wish the plan could l»e inu.<h; 
])uhli(! and diseussed as soon as (loHsible. 1 heln'Ve that if it 
be put into opisration it would effeetually sttip itll ngilatiois. 

My principal criticism is with regard to pnnigraph .'i.'l, wliert* thxi 
division is made into iransfrrral and tmtrval iMuirrs. ! believe that 
Primary or Elementary Edncatimi should /«■ iiidudnl m thr Just f/miep 
of transferred powers. If this is not tlone 1 do not think the jmophi, 
will feel that any real power has heett given tlmm, ns it is nn 
very near to the iunirt of all thi* reformers. Moreover, I'ritiiury 
Edueation is c.losidy eonneeti'd with Agriettlinre nmi co operation 
which are transhwred in Group 1. U agrienlftire is given, t.hon 
agricultural edueation must be givmt. Many Go-ojHTittive ('r«‘tUfc 
Societies already inelude primary education among their netiv*it.j«>B, 
the work of the society having tauglit them the valtie of reading; 
writing. Many city members are intt'resbul in priinary edm-atioji fc»r 
boys and girls both, who know or care Htth' about iigrieidture, 
would make necessary a Minister of Edirntdon in para. .'15. Thi'n? 
would thus bo five, members of the I’rovineial ('abinet, which woukl 
make an odd number in case of diiagri'ement. 1 feel very strunjjly 
that real interest will not bo taken, and that the (lovernnienl will nrit 
feel that it has shouldered a really gn«fc resiHiiwihilitv unti'sn (irtmury 
education be given into their hands from the la'ginnlng. If tluty are 
to raise provincial roveimes, and really have exiwrieiua' in inereaHing 
rovonucs, there is no object for which they will more willingly vote 
increased taxes. For example, the Philippine Aiaimtbly voU«i larips 
increases for elementary cttucatton, before they writ' O'suly to lay 
increased taxes on their constituents for any other object. I boliov© 
the surest way to make th» whole plan a Buccess would be to Iranafer 
control of primary education. 

2. 1 wish also to make a criticism of paragraphs 2U and 30, ‘wifch 
regard to the electorate. This is the oritieium of an American min- 
mmn of 40 years' experience in India. He leela that the ^»elora6«t 
shmld he kw|ef, not smaller than at preteat. It should tnclud© all 
persons of 21 years of age who pay the iatsome tax on K». 1,000, or 
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as they go 1 agree with tiieiii._ Tliere is mie nspee) tif (lie ruse l,hn,fc 
luust be taken into ut’eounii, i.e. tke probleiii of (in* native 
I travel in a lot of tliem, meet tiieir rulers anti oilieers. ami I gHt,ln»p 
that (Tovemnient in them is more mirniiit than in Itritish India. 
There is little, or no si'.eurity. lienee tlie ImekwanlnesH of many 
them, in sjhte of mineral riVhes and great agrieiiit iiral jHissihilitltiH. 

I have seen tables gathereii from olHeial |iuhliealions in whieh t,ha 
average taxation per eapita in native states is imieh higln’r than in 
British India. 

Endosed in the. nboi'c mix dw JnlUurinif IrUir fiom nn Jmrrmiu mfia 
has Iml some, i/cars of ariifrirntr of hid inn rd unit uni. 

With regard to Mr. (.hirtis's letter to Mr. BliUjH-ndrn Xatii Bumu, 

I wish to say that on the whole I think the letter is a tmisteri!i<>n>,(,^ 
and agree with his jilan entirely, with the exeeplion of the eriliciKinti 
whieh appear below. I must add that I wish the plan eonld be mtwU; 
jmblie and diseussed as soon as possible. 1 belii've that d it <'<uild 
be put into operation it would efieeiually stop all agitation. 

My principal criticism is with reguni to piirngrafili d.'S, when* t hti 
division is made into transferred and reserved fuuerrs, i believe that 
Primary or Ekmentary Edueat ion should /«■ inrluded m the Ju st yrryie p 
of transferred jiowcrs. If this is not done i do not think t!ie [looidt., 
will feel that any real power has heeu given them, as it. is an i»t>jo<-t; 
very neat to the heart of all the reformers. Moreover, I’rimary 
Edueation is closely eonneeteil with Agriimltiire and eo tipernt.ion 
which are transh-rred in (Jrmip I. H agriculture ts given, l.hon 
agricultural educatioti must be given. Many Co-ojs'rative (‘rcHlifc 
Societies already include primary edueation aiming their aelivttiviH, 
the work of the society having tauglit them the value of reading; und. 
writing. Many city members are intt*rested in primary edueatiun for 
boys and girls both, who know or care little almut iigrieiilture, 
would make necessary a Minister of Edueatiou in para. .'15. 'rhoro 
would thus be five members of the I’rovineial (“abinet, wliieli would 
make an odd number in case of diiwgreement. 1 feel very strunpily 
that real interest will not bo taken, and that the (Invernmenl will n<»fc 
fool that it has shouldered a really great riwiamsibilitj- Hnlesa primary 
education bo given into their hands from the bi'giiuimg. If they arc 
to raise provincial roventms, and really have exiwrtence in ini'frawing 
revenues, there is no object for which they will more willingly vofco 
inoroasod taxes. For example, the Philippine Asmunbly voU«i l«.rf3?o 
increases for elementary cttucafclon, before they weni n«adiy to l«.y 
increased taxes on their constituents for any other object. I boliov® 
the surest way to make th« whole plan a succssBa would be to trstnafer 
control of primary education. 

2. 1 wish also to make a oriticism of pamgrapha 2b awl 30, wifeli 
regard to the electorate. This is the criticism of an American xnin- 
siottary of 40 years’ experieaoe in India. He feel* that the etoforate 
shmld b« hmer, not smaller than at present. It should induda 8.11 
persons of 21 years of age who pay the income tax on Ka. l,00O» or 
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own property to tliat amount and all perHoiw, who ean road and write. 
■Women ahould hi' iiiehided on equal teriiiH with men. The present 
small ideetoralK- r('pr('HentH only lawyers and landholders, mostly the 
ujiper castes. 

He. hs'ls that nothiliff would make for a truly resjumsible govern- 
ment HO soon, us that Brahman legislators sliould consult the wishes 
of low-<;aHte vt)i.erH. As to tlu'. arguimmt that they are not interested 
in provineial affairs, I believe, tiuit tlu'.y would spiwdily become so, 
if they had a eontrolliiig voie,(>, and esjx-eially if primary education 
W('ro under their control. 1 can think of no better way to stimulate 
a real di^sirt^ for edmuition than to give the vote to all literate persons. 
There would he many otluw advantages of a wide', electorate repre- 
senting all elasses. The. ta-xes would be, less likcdy to be class taxes, 
bearing more on the poor than on the rie.li. 

3. In eounexioji with ibi' electorate, there must bi^ some regular 
plan for mimnUf ivinrmilnl.loii in India; so that all elasses and 
religious bodies may find expri'ssion. There must b(! no such thing 
as till' Jerrymander ((lerrymander V) in America. Aceunndative 
voting has already been tried in liwiia. (There being two votes given 
to each voter, when there are two <!andidateH, a minority of more 
than 33i'Ki i*' '"■''e to tdeet one candidatH'.) 

Anotht'r plan is to p('rmit minorities of H(‘.veral election districts to 
combine to elect a <’undidate, provided their total (‘xcxuids a certain 
population, wldudi woidd normally have oiu'. representative. J would be 
glad to give details of the possibilities of such plans, if Mr. Curtis should 
desire them. 

No. 7. Fkom a Tkacuek 

1 think most pc'oph' who reali!!(‘ how greatly India has changed 
an<l <leveloped in the last generatioti will endorse tlu^ view set forth 
in iianis. 4 and 5, that tins (hudared aim of British policy should 
no longtm be merely to govern Imlia for the benefit of the Indians, 
but to enable Indians to govern themselves. In para. 7 it is proposed 
that this aim shonld bn set forth in the j)reamblc of a written 
(’.onstitution, likti that of tins United States, which will determine 
the futtms n'lations, not only of India, but of all the Dominions, to 
th(’ Mother Uountry. To this 1 think there arc several objections. 
Firstly, as yon admit in para. 8, the British are naturally averse to 
committing thotnse!v(ss to afcatotnents of general principles, and the 
British constitution, as it exists, is based rather upon tradition than 
upon documents. Secmndly, it seoins very doubtful whether such 
a constitution, involving as it does the establishment of an Imperial 
Parliament and the dethronement of England from her position as 
the ‘ Mother Country ’ to one of equality with the Dominions, could 
be brought into existence at a single stroke. The Dominions, as 
well as the people of (Jreat Britain, will have much to say on the 
question, end they have not yet spoken.’'- It seems more probable 

» fttnoe this was written, General Smuts has spoken plainly against any 
stmt form of federation. 
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own projicriy t^o t-liat amount, and all porHoiiH, who nan read and write. 
■Women ahoitld he includ(‘d on equal teriuH with men. The present 
small i'lee.torai;(' rei)r('HentH only lawyers and landholders, mostly the 
upper castes. 

lie feels that, nothiliff would make for a truly resjjonsible govern- 
nu-nt so soon, us that Brahman legislators should consult the wishes 
of low-caste voters. As to tin', arguimmb that they arc- not interested 
in provincial affairs, 1 believer t.hat they would sp(^edily become so, 
if they had a controlling voic.(', and (‘spcuiially if ])rimary education 
: were under t.hcir control. 1 can think of no better way to stimulate 

' a real di^sire, for edmuition than to give the vote to all literate persons, 

i Ther(' would l)e. many otluw a<I vantages of a wide electorate repre- 

s senting all classes, the taxes would l>e, le.ss likely to be class taxes, 

i bearing more on tlu‘ poor than on t,he rich. 

j :i. In connexion with ibi' electorat.i‘, there, must be some regular 

I plan for mwonty rc.i»rmil(il.i<)ii in India; so that all classes and 

I religious bodies may find expri'ssion. There must bi^ no such thing 

I as the Jerrymander ((ierrymander V) in Americ-a. Aceumidative 

( voting has already i)een tried in liuiia. (There, being two votes given 

I to (uich voter, when there are two candidab's, a minority of more 

1 than ddK’X) >""■*' 1''* elect one candidab'.) 

Another plan is to p('rmit minorities of sisveral ehmtion (listriets to 
[ combine to elect a candidate, provided their total exceeds a certain 

populat,ion,wliich would normally have oiu'. representative. J. would be 
glad to give detailsof the possibilities of such plans, if Mr. Curtis should 
desire them. 

No. 7. h’lioM A Tkacuek 

1 think most peoph' who realise how greatly India has changed 
ami <leveloped in the last generation will endorse tlu^ view set forth 
in nuras. 4 and 6, that the declarml aim of British poli(;y should 
( no longtm be merely to govern Imiia for the benefit of the Indians, 

I but to enable Indians to govern themselves. In para. 7 it is proposed 

I that this aim should bo set fortli in the preamble of a written 

! (’.oimtitntion, like that of the* United States, which will determine 

I the future ndations, not only of India, but of all the Dominions, to 

I th(’ Mother Country. To this 1 think there, arc several objections. 

I Firstly, as you admit in para. 8, the. British are naturally averse to 

• committing thomselvcm to statements of general principles, and the 

British constitution, as it exists, is based rather upon tradition than 
upon docunwntfl. Setjondly, it seems very doubtful whether such 
a constitution, involving as it does the establishment of an Imperial 
Parliament and th<! demronement of England from her position as 
the ‘ Mother Country ’ to one of equality with, the Dominions, could 
be brought into existence at a single stroke. The Dominions, as 
well as the people of Great Britain, will have much to say on the 
question, am they have not yet spoken.’'- It seems more probable 
1 Since this was written, Gteneral Smuts has spoken plainly against any 
Btribt form of fedwatlon. 
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that tho change will he effected gradnally. _ Tin' congestion of 
business in tho British Barlianient will he relieved hy <lelegnting 
powers to local Parliaments in Ireland, Wales, and Kcoiland, while 
the Dominions will he. admitted to a share in the. conirol of Fftreign 
Policy and Imperial Defemx'., first hy informal ('onfereiic(>s, of which 
the War Confcnmcei lately held in Imndon is the iirst, and late.r hy 
more constitutional machinery. In the end a definite. <’<)nHtitutioti 
for the, whole Empire, may hi' e,volve<i, hut it seems likely f,o take, 
a long time. 

Those considerations, howu^ver, do not, lessen the. necessity for 
some public de.claration of tlie aim of British policy in India, which 
could bo cfh'.cted either hy a Royal Proclamation {|ierlia,ps most 
suitable to Indian sentinnuit) or hy the preamble of another Bill for 
the B<itter (lovernnumt of India, hy which the first steim would he. 
tak(m towards carryitig out that policy. 

These first steps arc the nuilly inijtortant matter. In para. II, 
it is argued that the advance must he. hy way of Proviiu'ial autonomy, 
and of this I think there eau be no doubt. At. pri'sent the Eoenl 
Governments and Administrations ari> tied to thi‘ chariot wheels of 
the Central Government, and until the I’rovimual Govenmients an? 
given a definite field of action beyond the, control of the Government 
of India, no real B(fif-govermm'nt is possible. You, therefore, con- 
template (paras. 15, 16) hamiing over to the Provincial Governments 
eortain spe-oified fune.tions in whic.li the Central Government cannot 
interfere. This will involv<! not only the final separation of Imperial 
from Provincial functions, hut also the Be|>arat.ion «if one Provincial 
department from another (jiarua. 17 to I'.)). You go on to point, out 
(para. 20) that tin; great variety of <’onditions in the ciiffenmt 
Provinces k a strong arguimmt for allowing (uicli Province to progress 
on its own linos and at its own pae<‘, and (|mra. 21) you argue that 
the. lesson of sclf-govcirtmient can only la^ taught by giviisg nail 
responsibility to ministers depemhmt on the popular will. To all 
this I can see no objection. Tlu! further Htep, proposi-d in piiru. 24, 
viz. the abolition of the official vote from the* Provincial Legislative 
Councils, Be,em8 more open to doubt. Y'ou argue that by abolishing 
the official voters wo shall get rid of the racial diviHion between the 
British and tho Indian nmmborH, and that then two or ntori! rfuil 
Indian parties will grow up. I doubt if th' wouhl be. the result. 
In the last resort, the power to ace, out or n use resolutions of the 
Council would still remain with the Executive, and there would be 
a danger that the Indian Members would <!oinbine to oppose 
measures which the Government felt bound to introdiu’e (e.g. Police 
or Press bills) and even to produce an impasse such as tho Irish Party 
have often set themselves to effect at Westminster. If we contem- 
plate the further proposal set forth in para. 83 that certain depart- 
ments should be handed over to Indian Ministers responsible to the 
Lerislative Council, the anomalous position would arise that the 
Indian members controlling departments would have votes, while 
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that tlic change, will be elTected gradually. 'I'Ih' (■(inge.stiuii of 
business in the British rarlianient will be n'lieved by <lelegnt.ing 
powers to local Parliaments in Ireland, \Val<“s, and iS<-<)IIiind, wliih. 
the Dominions will be. admitted to a share in the eon! ml of Koreign 
Policy and Imperial Defence, first by informal (’onferenees, of wiiie-h 
the War Confenme.e lakdy held in Ijondon is the first, and late.r by 
more constitutional mac-hinery. In thii end a definite.^ constitution 
for the whole Kmpire. may Ix' ovolve<l, but it seems likely t,o take, 
a long time. 

These considerations, however, do not, lessen the necessity for 
some public (h'claration of the aim of British policy in India, wliieh 
could be effected cither by a Royal Proclamation ([lerhaps most 
suitable to Indian sentiment) or by the preamble itf another Bill for 
the. Better Government of Imlia, by whieh the first steps W(iuld be 
tak(m towards carrying out that policy. 

These first steps arc the really important matter. In para. 11, 
it is argm'd that the advance, must lx* by way of Provincial auf.onoiny, 
and of this I think there can he no doubt. At, presmit, the Local 
Gove.rnments and Administrations are tied to th(> chariot whcids of 
the Central Government, and until the Provincial Governments ani 
given a definite field of action beyond the eoni.ml of the Government 
of India, no real self-government is possiltle. You, therefore, eon- 
te.mplate (paras. 15, 16) handing over to tln^ Provincial Governments 
certain specified functions in which the Central GoviTiimimt euimot 
interfere. This will involve not only the final separation of Imperial 
from Provincial functions, but alset the separation of <me Provincial 
department from another (paras. 17 to 19). You go ttn f.ti point out 
(para. 20) that tlu^ great variety of conditions in the ditlereat 
Provinces is a strong argument for allowing <ui<d» Province to progress 
on its own lines and at its own pa(x>, and (para. 21) you argue that 
the. lesson of self-govtinmient can only lx( taught by giving nail 
responsibility to ministers dependent on the popular will. To all 
this I can see no objection. Tlu; further step, protxmed in pnru. 24, 
viz. the abolition of the official vote from the* Provitudul Legislative 
Councils, seems more open to doubt. Y'ou argue that by abolishing 
the official voters wo shall get rid of the racial division fietwccn the 
British and the Indian members, and that then two or niori! r(>al 
Indian parties will grow up. I doubt if tin would be the result. 
In the last resort, the power to accept <tr n use resolutiona of the 
Council would still remain with the Executive, and there would be 
a danger that the Indian Members would combine to oppose 
measures which the Government felt bound to introdiuns (e.g. Police 
or Press bills) and oven to produce an impassB such as the Irish Party 
have often set themselves to effect at Westminster. If wo contem- 
plate the further proMsal set forth in para. 83 that certain depart- 
ments should be handed over to Indian Ministers responsible to the 
Lerislative Council, the anomalous position would arise that the 
Indian members controlling departments would have votes, while 
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their EnRlinli c.olh'iiKviea wo\ild not. It seems to mo that it wonld 
1)(> wise-r to maki^ no siic.h invidious distinction between the English 
and Indian Minn hers of tlu' Lc^gialativo Council in the matter of 
voting, it ix-ing imdi^rstood tliat the unofficial clement in the Council 
sliould have a n'al and sulistantial majority. 

In jmra. 25 you argue that a reform of the electoral machinery 
is necessary in order to enable the electors to control Provincial as 
\v('.ll as merely Munieiiial issues, and with this view I am in agree- 
ment. 'i'o revert to the really erucial proposal in para. 33, &c., viz. 
•(hat e.ertain deparf.ments should be transferred to tbe unfettered 
control of tin' Legislative. Council for a ])eriod of five years, after 
whidi tlii'.y should be. taken Iiae.k, if the ox])crimcnt proved a failure, 
the following didieulties oc.eur to me as likely to arise. 

(1) The transfer would be, ])ra(;tically irrevocable, because, even 

if the experimmit were a failure, this would be ascribed by the 
Indian pri'ss solely to inbufcrence by Government, and the 
(lainmir raised for ine.nmsed jiowers would effectually prevent 
the reHum|)tion of any given powers, however badly they had 
been exi'reiscd. 

(2) The Ministers in (diarge of the transferred Departments, not 

)K‘iug members of the .Provincial Executive Government, 
would tend to he in ]K>rinanent opposition to the Government, 
backeil by all thinr constituents in the Legislative Council. 

(3) Thesi‘ ministers would he too obviously on trial, and would not 

unnaturally resent their position, which would be analogous 
to that of children playing at being Papa and Mamma. If 
they wen' really (diildren, they might be willing to follow 
advice, hut as they consider themselves very much grown up, 
they would becoiru' more and more antagonistic to the con- 
trolling authority. 

(4) In paras. 40- 3, it is proposed that any new taxes required hy 

these Ministfws should be submitted to the Central Govern- 
mmit for sanction. In this connexion, it appears that, even 
if such a new tax were opposed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, the. Legislative Council could, nevertheless, get it passed 
by the Central Governmimt, and this would almost certainly 
iweate a position of diffie.ulty and danger. 

Paras. 44 and 45 contemplate tbe lapse of transferred powers in 
oase of failure after five years’ trial. The objections to this have 
already been pointed out. ■ 

In para. 47, the objection that a ‘ dyarchy ’ is impossible is raised 
and met. As between the Central and Provincial Governments 
a dyarchy appears quite feasible : but it may bo pointed out that the 
Provincial Government itself under the proposed system would also 
be a dyarchy, which I do not think would be successful for the 
reasons already stated. 

The objection raised in para. 48 seems to be a real one. It is 
said that the Provincial Ministries, instead of imposing fresh taxation 
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their EnRlinli c.olh'aKuea worilcl not. It seems to me that it would 
1)(> wise.r to inaki^ no sneh invi<liou8 distinction between the English 
and Indian Mioiihers of tlin. Lc^gislativo Council in the matter of 
voting, it ix-itig imdi^rstood tliat tlie unofficial element in the Council 
siiould have a ri'al and substantial majority. 

In ]iara. 25 you argue tliat a reform of the electoral machinery 
is necessary in order to (‘nable, the electors to control Provincial as 
well as merely Munieipal issues, and with this view I am in agree- 
ment. To revert to the really crucial proposal in para. 33, &c., viz. 
that certain deiiartments should be transferred to the unfettered 
control of the Legislativi'. (loune.il for a period of five years, after 
whicl) tluyy should lie taken bae.k, if the ex^icriment proved a failure, 
the following dillienlties occur to me as likely to arise. 

(1) Tlie transb'r would be jiractically irrevocable, because, even 

if tlu> experiment were a failure, this would be ascribed by the 
Indian press solely to interference by Government, and the 
(daniour raised for ine.rmised powers would effectually prevent 
th(^ resuiniition of any given powers, however badly they had 
l)e(Ui (‘Xi‘r<-iK(>d. 

(2) I'fie Ministers in charge of the transferred Departments, irot 

being members of the Provincial Executive Government, 
would tend to be in ])ermanent opposition to the Government, 
backed by all their constituents in the Legislative Council. 

(3) These ministers would ix' too obviously on trial, and would not 

unnaturally n'smit tludr ])osition, which would be analogous 
to that of children playing at being Papa and Mamma. If 
they W(>re really children, tlu-y might be willing to follow 
advie.e, but as they consider theinselvea very much grown up, 
tluyy would become more and more antagonistic to the con- 
trolling authority. 

(4) In paras. 40- 3, it is proposed that any new taxes required hy 

these Ministers should be submitted to the Central Govern- 
mmit for sanction. In this connexion, it appears that, even 
if such a new tax were oyiposed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, the Legislative Gouncil could, nevertheless, get it passed 
by the Central Government, and this would almost certainly 
CTeate a position of difficulty and danger. 

Paras. 44 and 45 contemplate tlu^ layiso of transferred powers in 
oase of failure after five years’ trial. The objections to this have 
already been pointed out. 

In para. 47, the objection that a ‘ dyarchy ’ is impossible is raised 
and met. As between the Central and Provincial Governments 
a dyarchy appears quite feasible : but it may be pointed out that the 
Provincial Government itself under the proposed system would also 
be a dyarchy, which I do not think would be successful for the 
reasons already stated. 

The objection raised in para. 48 seems to be a real one. It is 
said that the Provincial Ministries, instead of imposing fresh taxation 
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for their own needs, would merely hadf'er the Local (i(i%'ermuent to 
cut down expenditure in renerved (ie[mrtment,s and hand over the, 
savings to the. transferr(\d (h'partmeutia. 'I’lds would he a part- of llie 
organized c)])poaiti()n of tliesi? Miniatric.s to (lovernmetit whi<’h lias 
heen noted as a iirobahlc rcstdt of tJu* ayateni. 

Paras. 41), &c., contemplate the gradual transfer (d more powers 
to Provincial Ministries until complete local self-government was 
reached, when the (lovernmeni, of India itself would receive aiitoiiomy 
from Parliaimuit in the same wav as the (treat Dominions. 

It is true that the oidy way to educate men for self -govitriiment is 
to give them ri'spoimihility, and it is adiiutletl that tmr aim shouhl h(‘ 
tlie establishment of the prineiples of Dominion nutonoiiiv in India 
by way of Provincial autonomy, liut it seems to me that there are 
serious difficAdbies and dangt'rs in the sh'ps proposed to this end, ami 
that we might to devise a means of gradually transferring powers to 
Indians and educating them for selLgovernineut. hy associating them 
directly with ourselves in the work of (lovermnenf instead id putting 
them into sejiarate eoinjmrtments iiiul eritieizing them from afar. 
For many years to come India should and mn.sf he ndiididstcred liy 
Englishmen as well as hy Indians, and whatever parth'S may he 
formed in future, tliey should not he allowed to crystallize into 
racial groups. 

No. 8. From a Euuoukan' knoaoko in {’ommkiu’k 

As a eritieisin on thi' proposals in your letter to Mr. liliupendra 
Nath Basil I have put together a few iioL-s which I tidnk will 
probably enable you to realize some of the reHsoiw why ymtr pro- 
jected scheme, as outlined in (.he lettiw, cannot in its present form 
bo accepted by the British (hmimereial ('omnmnity in India. I am 
going to write plainly, and this you will, I am eertiiin, appreeiate. 

1. I am net sure whether you realize both the intjairtanee and the 
peculiar position of this doinniunity. Ymir letUw dims not refer to 
it; in several places you mention the Itulinn and the Dllieiai ; in 
no place do you mentiem British Trade ; I am afniiil, therefore, that 
it must convey a wrong impn'ssitin to many of tlie Indiana who read 
it, for they will at once assume that the {tro{K>aaiH eoiieern themw'lves 
and Officials only, and that British Traders can lie Isdt out td aeeoimt. 

I know myself that this is far from Indtig your view, hut the 
impression has undoubtedly been conveyed to some <d the British 
Commeroiiil Community here to whom I have shown the letter, and it is 
dangerous in the highest degree that it shouhl Imeoiiie a genera! one. 

2. In numbers the purely unofficial British Community in India 
is very srnall ; in Oakmtta it probably dm*s not exceed 3,000 at the 
present time ; for the whole of India a figure is very difficult to 
obtain, hut I think if we put it at 10,000 we shall be on the high 
side. 

It conakts almost entirely of men who are not their own mssti'rs, 
but are representatives of numerous sliareholdors in limitwl mn- 
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for their own needs, would niendy had^T ihe Local (los'crnnicnt to 
cut down expenditure in reserved dc|mrtiiii'nt,s and hand over tiic 
savings to the transferr(\d d(‘|)art.inenf.H. 'I’liis woidd he a part, of fiic 
organized o])position of tln>s(^ Ministries to ( lovernnient wlueh has 
IxHUi noted as a jirobahle result of t,hi' system. 

Paras. 4f), &e., <’ontemiilate the gradual transfer of more powers 
to Provincial Ministries until eoiupleli* loi-al self-goverumeut was 
reached, when tlu'dovermnent, of India lisidf would receive auto?ioiny 
from ParliauK'iit in the same way as tfie (ireat Dominions. 

It is true tliat the only way to educate men for self-government is 
to give them n'spousihility, and it is admitted that our aim shouhl la- 
the e.stahlishment of the juineiples of Dominion autonomv in India 
by way of Provincial autonomy, Imt it seems to me that there are 
serious difficulties and dangers in tin* sb'ps proposed to this end, and 
that we ought to devise a means of gradually transferring powers in 
Indians and educating thenn for selLgovernmeut. by assoeiat ing them 
directly with ourselves in the work of (lovi'rmiient instead of putting 
them into Hei)arate eomjnirtments and <'ri(iei?;itig them from afar. 
For many years to come India should ami must be ailministered by 
Englishmen as well as by Indians, and whatever purtii'S may lie 
formed in futun', they should not la* allowed to eryslallir.e into 
racial groups. 

No. 8. From a Eukoi'Kan KNrfAOEti iM Commeiwk 

As a eritieism cm th(> proposals in your letb>r to Mr. Hhnpendra 
Nath Basti I havt^ put iogethiT a few imb-s which I think will 
probably cmable you to realize some of the reasons why ymir pro- 
jected scheme, as outlined iti t.he h^tb*r, cannot in its present form 
bo accepted by the British (lommereial t’ommunity in Italia. I am 
going to write plainly, and this you will, I am certain, appreciate. 

1. I am not sure whether you realizi> both the iiitjairtaiiee and the 
peculiar position of tiiis doinmunity. Your letbu d<K>s not refer to 
it; in several places you mention the Indian and the Dfltcual ; in 
no place do you mention British Trade ; I atn afraid, therefore, that 
it must convey a wrong impression to many of tite (nilians who read 
it, for they will at once assume that the projamals cameern themselves 
and Officials only, and that British Traders ean In* left out c»f aeeount, 

I know myself that this is far from being your view, hut the 
impression has undoubtedly been conveyed to some <»f the British 
Commereuil Community here to whom I have shown the !ett«ir, anti it is 
dangerous in the highest degme that it shouhl bifcome a pneral one. 

2, In numbers the purely unoffieiat British Coitimumty in India 
is very small ; in Gaksutta it probably do»*s not excoed 3,t)0() at the 
present time ; for the whole of India a figure is very difficult to 
obtain, but I think if we put it at 10,000 we shall b« on the high 
side. 

It consists almost entirely of men who are not their own masb’rs, 
but are representatives of numerous shareholders in limitwl com- 
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panics, and of capitalists in i>rivatc concerns, who arc resident 
in Bnf);land, aftc.r having spent a large portion of their livtis in India. 

It tliercdore follows that an infinit(\siniall 7 small number of these 
men can afford the time. iKH-.essary for taking a large part in public 
affairs, and few indee.<l of tlu'.se would be justified in accepting 
a portfolio in your ne.w proposal for Provincial Self-Govermmmt. 
The resiilt of your projiosals, therefore, would b(‘. that your Ministry 
wmdd be composed of those Indians who might be styled profes- 
sional politi<'ians, and the control would pass largely to them 
instead of nunainlng in the liamls of the Civil Bervice, who may, to 
a ctirtain exte.nt, be looked upon as the repn'sentatives of the British 
Traders in the Cove.rnment of the c.ountry, and tlm guarantors to 
them that they will be. justified in investing their money in India. 

:j. But though in numbers tin* British (Commercial Community is 
small, yet in its e.apital, in its (mterprise, in its commercial integrity, 
in all the attributes wliicli now do aiul will furtlu^r in the future, 
contribute towards the. peace and |)rosperlty of British India, its 
importance cannot b(( over-estimated. 

i say without fear of contradiction that it is British Commerce 
which has mad(> India what it is, and that the unofficial British 
have done mori' to mould tlu^ characti'r, to iniprov<‘ the standard 
of living, and to increase tlu^ prosperity of India tlian all the (fivilians 
who have eV(‘r hetui born. 

Naturally few British non-officials have come before, the public 
eye, for they have doni' tluur work (piietly and unobtrusively ; 
you may blame them for not having taken a larger share in public 
fife, for having made their largi^ and small fortuiu's and retinal to 
their mother country, perha|)H without much regret ; hut sift matters 
to the bottom and (sonsider what a poor place India would have beam 
without unofficial British, and I am sure you will agree with me that 
our Commercial Community have' playtsl a very large part and must 
have a very large say in any proposals for the future Qovornmont 
of India. 

4. Let us now oonsicler how the British Commercial Community has 
contributed to the prosperity of India. I don’t propose to consider 
the history of the old John Company and the pioneers of British 
Trade in India, but purely to examijie the position as it is at present. 

Ah an example let me take the trade and manufactures of Bengal. 

JiM Manujadwe..- In Bengal there are 63 Mills, with a block 
value of approximately £10, (XX), (XX). They employ about 262, (X)0 
Indian skilled labourers at an average wag«! of about Rslfi monthly. 
Their turnover is about R842,60,CK),(^ yearly. 

They are entirely mana^fed by British, and their capital is almost 
entirely subscribed by British. 

Tm Gardens . — In Bengal alone there are 300 Tea Concerns, with 
a capital of about £19,0(X),000 and a yearly outturn of Rh 6, 1 3,00,000. 
They employ about 133,0()0 Indian labourers. By tar the larger part 
of the total Capital in Tea is British. 
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panics, and of capitalists in ]>rivatc concerns, who arc resident 
in England, after liaving spent a larg('. portion of their livens in India. 

It tiieri'.fon^ follows that an infinitessirnally small number of tlusse 
men can afford tlui time, necusssary for taking a large part in pu])lic 
affairs, and few ind<M.‘,d of these would be justified in acc.epting 
a portfolio in your new projiosal for Provincial Self-Govemmimt. 
The. resiilt of your proposals, therefore, would be. that your Ministry 
wmdd be, composed of those Indians who might be. styled profes- 
sional politi<'ians, and the control would pass largely to them 
Instead of remainitig in the hands of the Civil Hervic.e, who may, to 
a c.e.rtain (>xte,nt, bi> looke.d u]ion as tlu^ repr(‘Hentativ((s of the British 
Traders in tlu^ (love.rnment of tlu^ country, and the guarantors to 
them that they will be justifiisl in inv('sting their money in India. 

.'J. But though in numbe.rs th(« British (kunme.rcial Community is 
small, yet in its c.apitai, in its enterprise, in its (vimmi'rdal integrity, 
in all the attributes whi<'h now do and will further in the. future, 
contribute towards the pcuice and |)rosperity of British India, its 
importance cannot b(( over-estimated. 

I say without fear of contradiction that it is British Commerce 
which has mad(> India what it is, and that the unoffie.ial British 
have done mori' to mould the characti'r, to improV(^ the standard 
of living, and to intircjisi* th^^ prosperity of India tluin all tin* Civilians 
wlio have ever been born. 

Naturally few British non-otlhiials have c.ome before the public 
eye, for they have dom* their work ijuietly and unoidrusively ; 
you may hlanu^ them for not having taken a larger share in publie 
lifi', for having made» their large and small fortunt^s and retir(!d to 
their mother country, perha|)H without much regret ; but sift matters 
to the bottom and (sonsider what a poor place, India would have been 
without unofficial Britisli, and I am sure you will agree with nu' that 
our Oommtucial Community hav(^ playi*d a very large part and must 
have a very large say in any proposals for the future Qovornmont 
of India. 

4. Let us now consider how th<! British Commercial Community has 
contributed to the prosperity of India. I don’t propose, to consider 
the history of the old John Company and the pioneers of British 
Trade in India, but purely to examine the position as it is at present. 

As an example let me take the trade and manufactures of Bengal. 

Jute Manujaolure.—Jn Bengal there are 63 Mills, with a block 
value of approximately £16,(XX),0(X.). They employ about 262,000 
Indian skilled labourers at an average wages of about Rslfi monthly. 
Their turnover is about R84 2,60,00,000 yearly. 

They are entirely manapd by British, and their capital is almost 
entirely subscribed by British. 

Tm Gardene.—ln Bengal alone there are 300 Tea Concerns, with 
a capital of about £19,(X)0,000 and a yearly outturn of Rb 6, 1 3,00,000. 
They employ about 133,000 Indian labourers. By far the larger part 
of the total Capital in Tea is British. 
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Coal MiniTig . — There arc 530 coal conipani<'a i» and Bdiar 

and Orissa, with a capital of ahotit £4,00<),fKX), aiid y<'arly output of 
15,500,000 tons coal, value about _Rs'l,75,00,(KW) ut, pit's mouth. 
The number of Indians omjiloyed in coal mines is estimated at 
135,000, and the average wagt^ earned is aliout (i annas daily. By 
far the greater part of the coal outimt is fron» British-owned eimi- 
panies. 

Imports and Exports.-— h\ the year lOlt) 17 tlu' foreign Imports 
to Calcutta were valued at Rs5C),5-l,0(),IXX), suiil the K.sports from 
Calcutta at R.s96,06,CX),000. 1 estimati' t-hat 75 per cent, of this 
huge trade was in British hands. 

Banhinff . — There is not a single Bank in ('aleutta of any standing 
managed by Indians. Those few which have been establislmd have 
proved entir(^ failures owing to bad management.. 

Shipping ]. — -With the. exception of one small Indian Inhual 
Shipping Company there are no Tndian,-owi\ed lines trailing with 
Calcutta. 

In 1916-17 the total tonnage of ships entering Indian Borts 
engaged in Foreign trade, was 5,!)(X),(XX), and of this about 77 pi'r 
cent, was British. 

5. I think that these figures will bring out. my point with suflieient 
oloarnoss — that no system of tSelf-Covernmeiit i-an be tolerated 
which does not fully protect the. vast intiwests of the British C<an- 
mercial Community. 

Now para. 32 of your Study assumes that the Provincial 
Councils are to be directly chmtecl by primary votes ami that 
Officials will have no vote. Let me e.xamine the prcsmit membership 
of the Bengal Legislative Council and see what efTect your profiosal 
would have. 

The present Council is compost'd as follows : 

3 British Officials e.x officio. 

10 British Officials nominat'd by the (lovernor. 

2 Indian „ „ ' „ „ 

3 British Non-Officials „ „ „ 

5 Indian „ „ „ „ 

5 British Non-Officials t'h'eb'd by the membeis of the 
Chamber of Commerce and titlier htsiies. 

23 fndian Non-Officials t'lec.B'd by various btslies. 

Total 51, of which 30 art' Indians and 21 British. 

Delete the Official members and we liavt* a Council ecitnposed 
of 28 Indians and 8 British. You will say that I urn projmsing to 
make a racial question of it ; I am not, so I will put. it in aruither 
way. 

1 do not claim that the British shouhl be in strength on the 
Bengal Council because they are British alone, but ehieflv bccauw* of 
the Interests they represent. 
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to Calcutta were valued at Rsr)(),5'l,(M),(XX), and the iCxports from 
Calcutta at Rs96, 06,00,000. 1 ('stimate Cult 75 per cent. (»f tins 
huge trade was in British hands. 

Banking . — There is not a singh* Bank in ('aleuttn of any standing 
managed by Indians. Those few which have Immui estalilislusi have 
])roved entire, failures owing to bad management.. 

Shipping . — With the. exception of one. small Imlian Inland 
Shipping Company there are no Indian-owned lines trading with 
Calcutta. 

In 1916-17 the, total tonnage of sliips entering Indian Ports 
engaged in Foreign trad(> was r),9fX),0(X), and of tliis almut 77 ji(‘r 
cent, was British. 

6. I think that these, figures will bring out my point %vit.h suflKuimt 
oloarnoss — that no system of Self-Covernment can la* tolerated 
which does not fidly proh'ct the vast interests of the British Com- 
mercial Community. 

Now para. 32 of your Stiuly assumes that tht> Pri>vineial 
Councils are to be directly elected by primary votes and that 
Officials will have no vote. Let me. (‘.xamine tin; prewmt memhersiiip 
of the Bengal Legislative Council and see what effi-et ymir proposal 
would have. 

The present Council is composed as follows : 

3 British Officials ex officio. 

10 British Officials nominat'd by the (Tovernor. 

2 Indian „ „ " „ „ 

3 British Non-Officials „ „ „ 

5 Indian „ „ „ „ 

5 British Non-Officials (decL'd by tlu* memheis of the 
(ffiamber of Comimwim and oMut hwiies. 

23 Indian Non-Officials «‘l<‘c.ted by various laslies. 

Total 51, of which 30 an* Indians and 21 British. 

Delete the Official mtuubers and we have a (’ouneil eomposed 
of 28 Indians and 8 British. You will say that I am projiosing to 
make a racial question of it ; I am not, so I will put- it in another 
wav. 

I do not okim that the British should he in strength on the 
Bengal Council because they are British alone, (nil chiefly beeausi* of 
the Interests they represent. 
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In a Bongal Council dt-multMl of ifes Official niciubcrs, whom the. 
noil-official BritiHh iutcrcKta rc'ffard as their Bafeguard, you would 
have an Indian majority which would he able to deal as it wished with 
the. Jute, ff’ca, and Coal InterestH, with the Import and Export trades 
and Shii)]>ing, with the Interests of the Trades Association, with the 
Interests of the unofficial British generally, and last, but not least, 
witii the. Inten'sts of the. Domiciled British. 

This majority in Bengal would be, composed almost exclusively 
of landlords and lawyers, none of whom have, the least knowledge 
of till' interests which I have, cited. 

(i. Then'fore thi^ British Commercial Community must insist that 
if the Bengal Council is to be. made, an entirely Unofficial Parliament 
for certain purposes, and if tlieir int(U('sts and tin; interests of 
Coimm^rc.i^ gem'rally an', to c.oim^ muh-r the sway of the Provincial 
Barliamcnts, then tlu'st'. interests, which it is claimed are. as necessary 
for the. welfari^ of India as all the. interests represented by all the 
Z('tnindars and Lawyers of Bengal c.ombim'd, must be ])rotected 
by a menda'rship on tlu^ Council sufficii'utly larg(i and important to 
prevent any umlmi inP^rhirenc.e with their industries and trade. 

7. How then can w(' provhh^ an (d<ic,tc(l Council which will 
ade.ipiately represent the, different interests, without racial distinc- 
tion, but in proportion to their importance, to tln^ Province of Ik'ngal. 

On the one side you havt^ tlu^ Zemindars, all wealthy men of 
h'isure corn'sponding tt» the leisured class in (Ireat Britain, and the 
lawy<^rs who (unne largely from the same families as the Zemindars, 
and of whom many are sufficiently wdl off to take up politics as 
a profession. On the other side, you have not a single. me.inbe,r of the 
leisured class, hardly a man who can call his times his own, men who 
are working hard for their living, and who cannot possibly afford 
to give up their time to sitting in Parliament and doing the work of 
Ministers. 

Now, are you going to get over this difficulty, for you must get 
over it if you are to have our support. 

1 havee so far said that wee must be rcprc'sentcal, and I now say 
that wcC cannot find the men to do the work. It is not an easy 
problem. 

You propose to destroy a Oovc’rnment in which British Gommerco 
trusts, and to put in its place one in which British Commerce cannot 
trust. 

If you destroy the present Government you must put something 
in its place which will ensure that our Interests are safeguarded as 
at present, and that we are not placed at the mercy of Bengali 
Zemindars and Lawyers, and I am satisfied that you are attempting 
an impossibility. 

8. Now, having given ray views as to the British Commercial 
Community because I wish to emphasize the difficulties of this part 
of the problem first, since it most nearly concerns myself and those 
I represent, I w'anb to go back to paras. 29-32 of your Study. 
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If you destroy the present Government you must put something 
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at present, and that we are not placed at the mercy of Bengali 
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I represent, I w'anb to go back to paras. 29-32 of your Study. 
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In this connexion T will quote the words of a friend who <loeH not 
want his name to he, divulged, hut whose knowledjie of the sulijeet 
is undoubted. 

He. writes: ‘There is a fietieral nniiression that the present 
system of ffoverning liuiia will have to he iiiodifh'd ltefor<‘ loiif'. 
The question is, inodilied in what <iire<-tion ? 

‘ Here again tlie iiniin'ssion, tluiugh vague, seems to he fairly 
general, namely that tlie object ainusl at must he t<i mal«- India 
more self-governing ■ to give the iteople of India more real power 
and Tosponsihility in the, administration of their own country. 
Now, the only form of administration which we Knglish understand 
is representativi* Oovi'rmnent. 1 <-annot now discuss the ipiestion 
how far India is ready for reim-sentativi' (lovernmeiit <if any kind ; 
hut 1 don’t see how the. present syshmi eun he modilied h v tm except 
in that diriiction. 

‘ We cannot establish more Native States, hut any form of repre- 
sentative (lovernment, however limited, depimds absolutely on t.he 
possibility of being ahli^ to form an electorate. Curtis makes tliis 
point perfectly clear, and I agree with hint. Indeed, it. imist. !»• so. 
The. Electorate may he limited, hut. witlmut an electorate you cannot 
have, any form of representative (lovernment. 

‘ The practical question therefore is for Heiigal Bengal is t in' only 
part of India that I know can a responsible electorate he foriueil ? 

‘ Per-sonally I am doubtful. 

‘ You must retnernber that the only ilireet electorate of any 
importance is the Muliomedati ' eleetorate for t he Brovineiiii and 
Imperial Cmmeils. The non-Muliomedan elected lueinhers of the 
Provincial Coune.il are eh'cted b^ District Boards and Muiiieipalities, 

‘ What I want to emphasise is this, that no political step forward 
has been taken when you have Hubstituisal in whole or in part an 
Indian Bureaucracy for an English Bureauemey. 

‘ By all moans recognize the e.lnituH of competent Indians to 
office. 

‘ That is being done every day and is bound to be done more in 
the future for the simple reason that there will not be for the next 
twenty years Englishmen available, but if all that is [KisHible is 
“ Substituting Indian Officials for English "- this may or may not 
be desirable-— the whole of Curtis's work falls to the ground and is 
something which becomes purely of aciwlernir int<'r(*st, I Imiw I have 
made myself clear.’ 

9. I have quoted the above becauw^ I {HTSonally know little 
about the (qualifications of tlu' country Indian for a vote. If, 
however, it is a fact that a sufficient electorate is not forthcoming, 
I mean by this an electorate ca[mble of understanding the issues 
which would come before a Provincial Parliament, the only result 
of your proposed scheme would most undoubtedly Ite to sulistituto 
a badly-elected Indian for a well-chosen Britisher. 

‘ mr. 
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In this connexion I will quote the words of a friend who <1 o(.h not 
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ThiK may safciHfy the extremist, but it will moat certainly huu! to 
the worse governing of India. 

Until, thi-refon', w(^ can edueat(‘ an ehsetorate it ap])oars to me 
quite clear that we cannot havt^ a Ile.])r('sentative atul ReH])onsibh'. 
I’arliament. But this do(^s not mean that we, can do nothing. 

W(i can work in thrc(‘ wa.ys : 

(«) (iradually <sbic.at:e the elector by giving Municipalities a,nd 
District Boards more powc'rs and controlling tluun leas. 

{b) Educate th<>. politician by giving him first nvuch more op])or- 
tnnities for giving advi<',e, witli the id<'a of Ins b(‘ing given eventually 
a aharl^ of responsibility. 

(c) l)(H'cnl.r!diz<‘ by giving Provincial Governimuita much greater 
powt'ra. 

10. Wif.h regard to (a) abov(“ you |ioint out on iiag<‘ 32 of your 
Studies No. 1 ' that in t.lu' ( hntra,l Provinces (he prac1.i<s' of nuiking 
tlu^ Distrift ('ouiu'ils iiuh'pendent of t.lu* (Bllecl'Or UrS Uhairman has 
suc.c,<‘eded. 

If this were tri<>d ('Iscwvlniri* it would be a very real adva.nce 
towards self-government, and otu- of tin- most iiractica,! s1;e])s (.hat 
could be taku'ii. 

Th(‘ gn'ater freedom a District Board has, Ihc' grcniter int.erest 
will the peoi)le take*, in its doings, and as a first atep, and a sfc]) 
which will bcc suflicient as r<‘gards nqirescmtativcc Government for 
many ycuirs to come, I advoc-atcc it. 

But of c.ourscc the drawbaeck even to Independcmt District Boards 
in most of Bengal is that tluu'c* will be the grossest and most ojeen 
forms of corruption, and that thcc people will, instead of demanding 
bettc'r roads, &c.., preter to pay h'ss taxes. 

A good Gollcutor makes his Boards insist on better roads even 
if it means higher taxation : I am pretty sure that we sludl see the 
opposite with indespemdent Boards. 

11. As regards 9 (h), 1 am suree you are going a great deal too 
fast by jiroposing a Parliament with Ministers. We must teach the 
Indian to consider questions of State, possibly allow him in one or 
two instances to see thee results of foolish advice, before we can 
ever gives him the ressponsibility of acting on his own and tho chance of 
ruining the c.ountry. 

It soestns to mes, therefore, that the Provincial Legislative Councils 
should be made into real Advisory Councils, with the Governor 
as head to take the advice given or not as he thinks best. 

I have not thought out tho derails, but roughly tho following 
appeals to me : 

(а) Qroatly reduce thee Official vote, so that there may he no 
question of Officials v. Non-Officials, 

I am not in favour of entirely scrapping tho official vo(.e, but 
I 800 no reason why officials should not vote with euthor party. 

(б) Appoint Standing CommittoeiB for various subjects just as is ' 

’ P. 220 of this edition. 
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done, in the Municipalities, Port Trusts, &c. Tliese would Ix' a com- 
bination of Officials and non-officials, and Ou-ir Secretary would 
be the Official Secretary or Undcr-Secrct.ary in the n'spi'ctive 
department. 

All projwsals for Legislation, wlicthcr introduced by flovcrnmcnt 
or by a private, individual, would go bidon* the Htiamling Oom- 
mittce. The latter would hav(' full access to Oovcnmicnt ri'cords 
on the subject, and would b(^ given ainidi' tiiiu' t.o e.'iutiiine th<! 
))roposed Liigislat.ion and nijiort on it, 

(c) When a [iroposal had be<‘n reiiorted on by l.hc Standing Omn- 
mittee it would go back to the (Jovernor who might acce[)t it or 
sugge.at amendments, and finally it wouhl go before the Couneil. 

{(1) The Governor W(nd<l not be obliged to accept, from his Council 
any pro])()sals madi^ by tluun, nor to iieet*pt their a<ivi‘rHi> decision on 
any proposal of his own, hut lu^ would nndo\diti*d!y normally do so. 

(c) If tb(i Governor thus («i'rciscd Ids power of refusing t.i> accept 
the decision of his Oouncil, the latter might be allowetl, if they 
wished to do so, to bring th(> matter again before tlie Standing 
Committees ami the. Gouneils ufh'r a (rrtain lapse of time, say thn'c 
years; when, if the Governor aiiddds Couneil could still not agree-, 
the matter might be reh-rred to t.hc Viee-roy. 

(/) The qualifie.ations for inetubersldp of t.he Prijvineial f'otmeila 
must of course, be n-vised. (bninu-reial Inte-rests, eldi-fly British, 
must be safeguarde'd in the large- towns and in an-as wln-n- they are 
especially prominent, by a much inert-aseel n-pn-si-ntation. 

One} of the epialifications must be a genuine n-shlential one in 
the District nqircsentc-d. 

Doubtless in many other directions changes will havi- to be imule. 

12. As regards 9 (o), W(' wr-ni promis<‘d gri-iib-r control for the 
Provinces as one of th<» boons along with D<dhi. What has Ix-en the 
result ? Absolutely nothing. 

The. questions of purely local interest dme.ussed in th<- Imperial 
Council are numerous ; in mattt^rs which affect the Pnivinces 
only Delhi and Simla interfere ; if we Commercial imlividuals want 
anything done, we appeal diriict to Delhi or Simla, betiauw we know 
that an appeal to the Local Government will havn to be passed on, 
and the answer will he delayed for weeks. 

13. This then is the extent to which I should Iw jKirBonally pre- 
pared to go at present (a) to teach the electors to elect, {h) to teach 
the politicians to consider and advise, (c) to give th« Local Qovernon 
and through them the Councils, a more complete control in their own 
Provinces, divorced JErom the continual suixirvision of the Vi(»roy’e 
Council. 

This will not satisfy the oxtreraiatB ; I believe it will satisfy the 
moderates ; but what we must remember is that it i* not our duty 
simply to satisfy one section, influential and talkative though 
- it may be, of India’s politicians, but to consider how we can best 
govern India and teach India to govern herself. 
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If we. t>iak(! a fake ste]), if W(! allow India to attempt to govern 
horHclf before she is ready for it, the result can only bo disaster and 
(ionfusion, leading eventually to one inevitable climax — the recon- 
quering of India. 

In the long run it will be better to give what we brdiove to be right 
at the right tinui, evem if all are not satisfied, and even if we have to 
facii for a time a very troublous period, than to give what we know 
is too much and to have to withdraw afterwards what we have given. 

I think that one of your own principles is that it is better to stick 
to what you believe! to be right rather than to give way to what you 
believe, to be wrong because it is the easier way. 

It is the old story of the narrow path beset with difficulties 
and the broad path which leads to <lestruction. 

W(! cannot trciat India like! a (Jolony, and we must insist that 
for many years to come tlu! liritish Raj in India must be. paramount. 

No. 9 . From a Mushionahy and Tkachkk 

1. The general principles of gradual devolution to a resjumsiblo 
executive! is obviously sound, and the, details of your Schedules on 
the whole commeiKl themselves. The only criticisms 1 have to 
make on them are : 

(ct) Tub OiMUM Dki’artmrnt -is essentially inqierial and not 
provincial : it is just the working of a state, monopoly and 
does not affe.Cit the welfare of the ])eo])l(!. 1 don’t really know 
why its jiersonnel is proviiuiial now. It only operates (1 think) 
ill thrt!e Provinces ; and sales are all in Calcutta. 

(6) Factoiuks — I should be. inclined to transfer this to Schedule 111. 
It is a case, like the oUl Transvaal one, of big financial interests 
belonging mainly to a community practically unrepresented. 
Moreover, your legislatures, drawn exclusively from the 
professions and tins landed interests, will bo more, ineompetent 
even than most legislatures to d(!al with factory control. 

2. But what I chiefly want to say is that the question of the 
franchise is what requires the moftt careful investigation. 

What one wants is, of course, something clastic — something 
that will moot jiresent conditions but will not have to be revised 
in prinoiplo and will expand natutally with the development of the 
country. 

Now we arc up against several tough facts, the first of which 
is that the Government of India have ^ivon us a false start in the 
franchise based on religious communities. I do not see how wo 
can get on at all unless we throw that over. 

Then there is the fact that, though there is the basis of a reason- 
able Electoral system in Municipal areas, there is absolutely nothing 
at present that can be called an Electorate for rural districts. And 
you must remember that the Municipalities are a smaller proportion 
of the whole than in any other country, and that town dwellers 
and their leaders are getting increasingly out of touch with the rural 
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If we. t>iak(! a fake step, if we allow India to attempt to govern 
herself before she is ready for it, the result can oidy be disaster and 
(ionfusion, leading eventually to one inevitabhs climax — the recon- 
quering of India. 

In the long run it will he better to give what wis bedieve to be right 
at the right tinui, evem if all are not satisfied, and even if we. liavo to 
face for a time, a very troublous period, than to give what we know 
is too much and to have to withdraw afterwards what we liave given. 

1 think that oJie. of your own principles is that it is better to stick 
to what you believe to be right rather than to give way to what you 
believi', to be wrong because it is the easier way. 

It is the old story of the narrow path beset with difficulties 
and the broad path which leads to destruction. 

Wc cannot treat India like a (lolony, and we must insist that 
for many years to come the British Eaj in India must be paramount. 

No. 9. PitoM A Missionary and Tkachkr 

1. The general principles of gradual devolution to a responsible 
uxccuf.ivi', is obviously sound, and the didails of your Scluidules on 
the whole commend themselves. The only criticisms 1 have to 
make on them are : 

(tt) Tub Oi’iUM UBnARTMKNT - is essentially imperial and not 
jirovineial : it is just the working of a state monopoly and 
docs not affect the widfare of the peophu 1 don’t really know 
why its personnel is provineial now. It only operates (1 think) 
in three Provinces ; and sales are all in Calcutta. 

(li) Factories- -T should be inclined to transfer this to Schedule 111. 
It is a case, liks the oUl Tranavaal one, of big financial interests 
belonging mainly to a community practically unrepresented. 
Moreover, your legislatures, drawn exclusively from the 
profoBsions and the landed interests, will bo more ineompetont 
even than most legislatures to deal with factory control. 

2. But what I chiefly want to say is that the question of the 
franchise is what requires tluj moftt careful investigation. 

What one wants is, of course, something elastic — something 
that will moot [(resent conditions but will not have bo bo revised 
in principle and will expand natutally with the development of the 
country. 

Now we are up against several tougli facts, the first of which 
is that the Govenunont of India have given us a false start in the 
franchise based on religious communities. I do not see how wo 
can get on at all unless we throw that over. 

Then there is the fact that, though there is the basis of a reason- 
able Electoral system in Municipal areas, there is absolutely nothing 
at present that can be called an Bleotorato for rural di8tri<!tB. And 
you must remember that the Municipalities are a smaller proportion 
of the whole than in any other country, and that town dwellers 
and their leaders are getting increasingly out of touch with the rural 
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population and agricultural intcrestK. Botuchow the (ih'c.toru! Hyskun 
ought to ostablish a contact with th(( village Panrhnijat. 

And there is the bogey of Ou.s-te. I think it probable that tlui 
reason why the Hindu c.ornnuinity ae<juiesced in the separate, 
electorate of Moslems was that they saw in it a principle which 
might be used in the intert-sts of the caste system. It must never 
be forgotten that politics, as they are understood in this cotmtry, 
are largely infiuencc.d by the Brahman interest.. Our electoral 
system ought to be laid on such lines that caste distinctions <'annot 
be introdirced into it. 

3. These considerations make a problem of very great <'omplexity, 
which you Heem- to have <lismisse(l as if it were a <'nmparatively 
small inatkn. Quite itrobably 1 am wrong in getting the impression 
that you have not got a vimv of the dillieulties that, lie here. Possibly 
again 1 am wrong in thinking that the franchise settlement is of 
absolutely primary importance at the beginning of things. Your 
oxperiemee, of course, enables you to judge of that. 

(Joimmnls by Indians in the iService of OovcrumvM, 

No. 10. From a Boiiooi, Iksrwtoh 

I think it is hut fair that 1 should begin by a eimfession. take 
most Imlians 1 was d(nid against the idea of the (kthmies having 
anything to do with the aclministration (»f India. No d<mbt this 
intonse feeling of distrust was due partly to the unjust treatment 
meted out to Indians in the (,'oh)ni<'H and partly to the rough and 
somewhat overhearing e.onduet of sm-h <‘.»hiuialH as are to Ijc seen 
in this country. T'lu! latter statement must not he inti‘rprek>d 
into a sweeping conde.uination of all the colonials in India, for 
personally I am acquainted with one or two wimsf^ urbanity, refine- 
ment, and sympathy leave litthi to la*, flesired. All that is mi*ant 
is that in this respect they suffer when ('()iiif)ared to the lOnglish 
gontlctrian, and the Indians havt* a natural aversion to the intro- 
duction of a new and to them unUttraetive element in f.h<* supreme 
governing body of their country. A jserusal of your open letter 
to the educated Indians and of your confidential meitutrandum on 
Bclf-Government in India has, liowever, compelleii me to modify 
my views to a very largo extent and jH>rs(inally I am j»n*pared to 
admit that some, such Heheme as propounded by you i» more likely 
to hasten the day of Belf-dovernmont in India a eonsummation 
which, judging from your note, is as devoutly wished for by you as by 
the most araent Indian nationalist. But in onl(*r tlmt the se-henio of 
your Imperial Parliainonb might give the best <;hanc?e to India 
and might therefore bt* acceptable to thoughtful and patriotic 
Indians, it is essential that India should find an arlequate represonte- 
tion in both the propo«*d Houm!H and that in dealing with all Indian 
questions it should bo clearly rocognisM*<l as the fmsie |>rineipli* of 
administration that Self-Uovorumeut for India was the aim towards 
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be introduced into it. 

3. These considerations make, a problem of very great <-omplexity, 
which you mein to have dismissed as if it were a <'omparativ<'ly 
small matter. Quite probably I am wrong in getting the impression 
that you have not got a vie.w of the diilieult.ies that, lie here. Possibly 
again 1 am wrong in thinking that the franchise sett.lemeut is of 
al)solutely primary importance, at the lu-ginuing of things. Your 
exporiemee, of course, enables you to judge (if that. 

Comments by Indians in the Service of Oovvrnment, 

No. 10. From a Soiioor, Inhi-kctoh 

I think it is but fair that 1 should begin by a confession. Like 
most Indians I was deiul against the idea of the Colonies having 
anything to do with the ailministrution of India. No doubt this 
intense feeling of distrust was due partly to the unjust, treatment 
meted out to Indians in the (.tolonies and partly to the rough and 
somewhat overbearing conduct of sm-h colonials us are to be seen 
in this country. 'I'luj latter statenient must not be hits-rpreb-d 
into a swee])ing condemnation of all the colonials in India, for 
personally I am acquainted with one or two wlmsc urbanity, refine- 
ment, and sympathy leave little to be. desired. All that is meant 
is that in this respect they suffi-r when (mmpared to the ICnglish 
gentleman, and the Indians have a natural aversion to tlu- ititro- 
duotion of a new and to thorn unlittractive I'leim-tjt in the supreme 
governing body of their country. A perusal of your open letter 
to the educated Indians and of your confidential niemoraiidum on 
Bclf-Govornment in India has, liowever, compelled me to modify 
my views to a very large extent and {a-rsoniuly i ant prepared to 
admit that some, such scheme as propounded by you is more likely 
to hasten the day of Belf-davernmont in India a consummation 
which, judging from your note, is as devoutly wished for by you as by 
the most awent Indian nationalist. But in ortler that the sohcnie of 
your Imperial Parilamenb might give the best chanw* to India 
and might therefore bo acceptable to thoughtful and patriotic 
Indians, it is essential that India shotdd find an adequate* W'pnssonta- 
tion in both the proposed Houses and that in ricaling with all Indian 
questions it should be clearly recognised as the basic principle of 
administration that Self-Government for Imiia was the aim towards 
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whicih not only tliii wliolc policy but the inacluiicry ol adiuinivstration 
had to be diircctc.d. 

Regarding the, pracitical details of Self-Go vornmc.nt in India 
dealt with in your memorandum, I may at oiuxi declare my general 
agr(icm(mt with tlu; broad outlines of the schemi^ formulate.d by 
you. I am not, however, (:onvin<;('.d that an immediabi libtwalizing 
of the Indian Legislative', Oouncil side by side with the more radical 
reform of Provimnal Uouticils is really as hojx^Icssly im])ra(;ti cable 
as you secun to thiidc ; although a (iareful consideration of the many 
cogent arguments adilueed by you have forced me to admit that the 
prtKXiss in the. higliiT council must be nmch slower and less drastic 
than in the Provincial Oounc,ils. For instanexs, tliere is no reason 
why the elec.torate, for the, Vie.e.w'.gal Council slmuld not be more 
broad based than it is at iiniscmt. Ev(m if the Provindal Councils 
retain tlu'.ir ])rivil(^g(iof ele.cllngtlu'. majority of non-official members, 
it would (certainly bean improvement and a step in the', right direction 
if a (ic.rtain number of members are elccc.tcjd by a general Klecjtorate 
of wcll-defincal (puili[ications whicli will of course be ])ut higher 
than tliose preseribcvl for the. Provincial Coimeils. And sincuc the 
Indian Legislative Council is to continue under your scheme a ]>urely 
advisory body, at least for the. prccsent, no harm ncccvl be anticipated 
if there is a non-official majority--a state, of affairs whie.li Lord 
Minto was prepared to mxpt when even Minto-Morley reforms weere 
introducicid. I'he.se arc', mere instances, for it is not diflic.ult to suggest 
certain othesr dirccetions in which the progressive principle, might bo 
applied to effect a change. 

Allow me to point out that in para. 14 of your memorandum 
you arc not quite right in stating that double Government, or 
‘ dyarchy ’ as you term it, is altogether foreign to bureaucratic 
conooptions ; for, as a matter of fact, the system already prevails 
in some forms in the Government of India. For instance, while 
most of tho administrative control of a Province is under the Local 
Government there are Departments like tho Finanee, Posts, and 
Telegraphs — which arc directly under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India. And indeed something in tho nature of ‘ dyarchy ’ 
is inevitable if autonomy is to be given to Provincial Councils the 
existence of which is, as you rightly maintain, essential in a largo 
country like India. 8o far as Indian sentiment is concerned there 
is absolutely nothing against tho idea. 

"While agreeing with you entirely that Self-Government in order 
to be real must depend upon and derive its inspiration from a general 
electorate, I am of opinion that a suffrage exclusively based upon 
more individual qualification is not suited to tho actual conditions 
of tho country in its present stage of intellectual development. 
I have no hesitation in admitting that a general electorate can easily 
bo formed in urban areas which could and would exercise its 
privilege of. voting with intelligence and judgement. But when we 
come to think of rural tracts I am very much afraid that the general 
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mont of India. And indeed something in the nature of ‘ dyarchy ’ 
is inevitable if autonomy is to be givmi to Provincial Councils tins 
existence of which is, as you rightly maintain, essential in a large 
country like India. 8o far as Indian sentiment is concerned there 
is absolutely nothing against the idea. 

While agreeing with you entirely that Self-Government in order 
to be real must depend upon and derive its inspiration from a general 
electorate, I am of opinion that a suffrage exclusively based upon 
more individual qualification is not suited to the actual conditions 
of tho country in its present stage of intellectual development. 
I have no hesitation in admitting tliat a general electorate can easily 
be formed in urban areas wbioh could and would exercise its 
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level of education and intellipcnt aiiiirceiation of cveiitH not con- 
cerned directly with tin' details of daily duties is so low t hat it would 
be nothing short of a farce to ask tic ordinary villages to %di,. f„r 
an election in the rrovineial Council. In order to stimulate his 
interc.st in matters not touching him itersmmllv ami in ord<T to 
educate him into taking his share in the larger iiitiTesfs of lif,. jt 
is expedient to revive the time-honoured system of village run- 
chayats. Communal interests eoneerning the prosperity of his 
village will make, a dire<d. and intimate appeal to ids reason nnil 
judgement and he may he trusted to eleet. the mo.si suilable i«THon 
as Panclm. These village Puiiehayafs siionhi have the privilege 
of ehicting memlxu's to the Distrii-t Boards wlio should again have 
the right of idecting some meinhers to the Provincial CounetlM. But 
I sec no objection to a gradual intrtHluetiun of the general suffrage 
principle side by side with the. electoral rights <'o(iferreii upon such 
bodies as the village. Panehayats ami Dist rict Hoards, Kor instaiiee, 
even in the. case of District Boards there is no reason why memhersiiip 
in them should he <!onfined to the elections made by the village 
Panehayats. A qualification test eiiu he lieviscd by means of which 
persons who are not meinhers of the Panehayats might also esereise 
their right of electing meiidiers to the District Boards. Himilarly 
it is not proposed that by giving to District Boanls the power of 
electing a number of inemhiTH to the Provim ial Council the public 
'outside the Boards should have no right voting. At! that it is 
intended to secure is that by this means of iiuiiret t representation the 
rural areas may have some share, however remoU', in tlie ({overnment 
of the Province ; whereas in a system of general electorate pure and 
simple the chances are that they will he exehuleil allogi-tiier, 

The extent of powers with whi«'h the Provim-ial Cmuii ils will 
be entrusted depends naturally upon their fitness, hut you have not 
mentioned the authority which is to deterinitie the question of fitness. 
It is to be hoped that the deciding voice will la* that of the liiqHTial 
Parliament so long as the Oovernment of India is not nutonomous. 

I wish I could deal with the scheme sugg«*sli>d by you more 
critically or offer for your considi?ration mon* pregnant suggestions, 
but I am not by nature or education or training a notitieian, ami 
I must therefore bog of you to treat tho few remarks I nave ventured 
to make as coming from an onlooker whose main iutenmt is not in 
politics. 

No, H 

I am much obliged for your noie of tho 31at instant. There is no 
doubtat all thafc after tho termination of tho War tho question of tho 
reooMtrwtion of the machinery govorning tho Britisis Empiri* will 
have to be token up, and that the affaiw of the dotninions will prhap 
have to be controfled by a Commonwealth Parliiuneiit distinet from 
the mesent Pa^iament of Groat Britain, which alr«‘ady has too much 
to do. The represantetion of India in this assontbiy may be 
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le.vcl of education and intelligent niipreeiatioii of eventn not ron- 
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bodies as the village Pamdiayuts atal District Hoards. Kor instance, 
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electing a number of inemberH to the Provincial t'onncil the jmhlic 
'outside the Boards should huvi« no right of voting. All that it is 
intended to secure is that by this meaua of indirect representation the 
rural areas may have some share, however remoU*, in the Dovernment 
of the Province; whereas in a system of general ideetorate pure and 
simple the ehances are that they will he exeluiled altogether, 

The extent of powers with which the Provincial Couneils will 
be entrusted depends naturally upon their (itness, hut you have not 
mentioned the authority which is to debirmine the ipjestioii of fitness. 

It is to be hoped that the deciding voice will Is* that of t!ie InijH’ritil 
Parliament so long as the Government of India is not autonomous. 

I wish I could deal with the scheme suggested by you more 
critically or offer for your consideration mon* pregnant suggestions, 
but I am not by nature or education or training a politician, and 
I must therefore bog of you to treat the few refnarks I have ventnreil I 
to make as coming from an onhuikcr whom* main interest is not in 
politics. 
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I am much obliged for your noie of tlie 31st instant. There is no 
doubtat all that alter the termination of the War the tiuestion of the 
reooasfajttotioa of the machinery governing the British Empire will 
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to do. The representation of India in this assembly may be 
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muai'ricsally larger than th(i Hclf-gove.rning nolonicH, for tin; naiaonH 
that — 

(a) All the doininions I)av(* a jjri'poiulerance of British blood in 
tludr poindation, are. homogeneous to the people of the 
British Ish’s in tludr ways, manners, living, and thinking; 
and hav(>, many relations in the British Isles who are 
kept well informed by jnivatc^ e.orre.spondenee of the needs 
and difficulties of tlu'se, people in the colonies, while unfor- 
fiUnately no such faeilitic^s e.xist in the. case of Indians. 

{h) In politie.al and other re.speets India is not sulficicntly advanced, 
and has a <liversity of intc^re.sts and races, and hence she 
stands in tu'cd of mor<“. he.lp, whie.h can be wscured only 
by larger representation in that asscunbly. 

Till! Indian point of view should, 1 think, be. placed before the 
(Jmnmonwealth Ihirliament dire.etly by i)ure. Indians, chiefly elected 
with a few nominated niembe.rs from among the aristocracy and the 
ruling native! (ihiefs. 

' Your H(!heme of Ix^fitting India for 8(df-gov(!rnment may hi', quite 
a frank ami ge.nuine'. one, but I should think that urdess a definite 
goal and time, is fixed and (h^termined, suspicion and distrust of 
(«ov<‘rnme.nt measures will ni'ver e.eas(‘.. The fixing of a goal to be 
niaehed in a fixcsl time will givi! an impetus to the public, and will 
exercist! a much healthier efiee.t on the. public mind. 

I hope, you ktmw that the burning qm^stion of the, day is the. 
grant of Ring’s (lommissions to Indians in the Army. 1 do not 
think that the extension of this privilege will help towards the 
improvement of Indian administration just at present, but it will 
surely create a very satisfae.tsiry effect on the confidene.e of the public 
in the projected scheme of reforms. Tlie |aihlic will consider this 
grant as u sure guarantee for tlio future. But everything depends 
on education, and until (fovernment produces a well educated and 
efiicient idec.torate for the ehw.tion of suitable niemhers for these 
assemblies or Provincial (louneils, there can be no hope of real 
improvenu^nt. At present the cle-ctions are confined to, or have been 
monopolized by, a few privilegtsi people of the lawyer class, and are 
not of a really representative nature. 

The foUomng Papers are from Senior Members of the LC.S. 

No. 12 

It appears of capital importance to obtain the clear recognition 
of the principle enunciated in para. 5 of your letter. It has been 
largely lost sight of in the administration of the last sixty years. 
Even now there will bo many officials who will not assent to it. 
There will bo many others who, while admitting it as a general 
proposition, will not admit it as a principle to ho the one guiding 
their actions, or to be anything but something rather remote with 
which wo have no particular concern just at present. 
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muai'ricsally larger than the Hclf-gove.rning coIonioH, for the reaHons 
that — 

(«) All tile (loniinions Iiave, a prepoiuleranee of British blood in 
tlieir population, are homogeneous to the ]>eople of the. 
British Ish's in tlieir ways, nianners, living, and thinking; 
and have many relations in the British Isles who are 
kept well informed by private eorres]Kmdence, of the needs 
and dillieulties of these, people in the colonies, while unfor- 
i,unately no such facilities exist in the ease of Indians. 

{!)) In political and other respects India is not sulfuacntly advanced, 
and has a iliviwsity of interests and rae.es, and hence she 
stands in need of more, help, which can be secured only 
by larger representation in that assembly. 

The Indian point of view should, I think, be. placed before the 
Oouunonwealth Parliament directly by ]mre Indians, chiefly elected 
with a few nominati-d members from among the. aristocracy and the 
ruling native chiefs. 

■ Your scheme of befitting India for self-government may be quite 
a frank and genuine, one, but I should think that urdess a definite 
goal and time is fixed and determined, suspicion and distrust of 
dovernment measures will never ceasm The fixing of a goal to he 
reached in a fixed time will give an impetus to the public, and will 
exercise a much healthier effect on the public mind. 

I hope, you know that the burning question of the day is the. 
grant of King’s Commissions to Indians in the Army. I do not 
think that the extension of this privilege will help towards the, 
improvement of Indian administration just at jiresent, but it will 
surely create a very satisfae.tsiry effe.ct on the conndenee of the public 
in the projected scheme of reforms. The jmhlic will consider this 
grant as a sure guarantee for the future. But everything depends 
on education, and until dovernment produces a well educated and 
efiiciimt electorate for the election of suitable members fur these 
asHomblies or Provincial (founcils, there can he no hope of real 
improvement. At present the cle-cbions are confined to, or have been 
monopolized by, a few privileged people of the lawyer class, and are 
not of a really representative nature. 

The following Palters are from Senior Members of the I.C.S. 

No. 12 

It appears of capital importance to obtain the clear recognition 
of the principle enunciatol in para. 6 of your letter. It has been 
largely lost sight of in the administration of the last sixty years. 
Even now there will be many officials who will not assent to it. 
There will be many others who, while admitting it as a general 
proposition, will not admit it as a principle to ho the one guiding 
their actions, or to bo anything but something rather remote with 
which wo have no particular concern just at present. 
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2. It is worth examining th<i history of official opiijioii on the, 
question. Towards the end of th(‘ cighiiH'uth century it appeared 
probable tliat we we, re to be the rulers of India, ami the thoughts of 
officials constantly examined the diflhudtics of that, position ami the 
means by which we. coidd make, it succ.cssful. .All the Eading men 
at the end of the century saw the great danger and difficulty <,f (nir 
rc8ponsibilitie.s. And all saw tlic important of associating us far 
as possible the inhabitants of tiie count ry wit li oiir administration. 
To some, such as Malcolm, the safest cours!^ appean-d to leave the 
Indian Governments as far as possible undisturbed in tln^ir several 
territories; others such as Munro were imiw'ssed with tin* inipor- 
tanoo of giving high official appointments in mir own administration 
to natives of the eountry. Th(> most clear and wise aeeount of the 
problem, of our mistakes, and of the dangers in front, of us, is given 
in Sir Thomas Munro’s mimite. ‘ On the state of tlie Kutntry and 
the condition of the people dated I)<‘e<‘mher .‘11, IH'il, and 1 stiggest 
this be read in vie.w of the present position, it. is printed on page, I'id 
of Gloig’s life of Sir Tliomas Munro, vol. ii. 

d. This minute shows liow far we, were going in t.he direction 
of taking upon us the wliole administration of tliis eoutitry, lint his 
warnings and those of ot.her distinguished men of the time diii 
little to arrest the e.ourse tliat was being taken. 'I’iie need and tlie 
fascination of restoring order tmt «)f elmos was as a ride too insis- 
tent for the, political administrator to see tlie dangers ahead. And 
the policy of substituting wherever possilde British for Indian 
agency found its culmination in the stremiouH years of Dallioiisie's 
administration, and was certainly one of tiie mmses of tlie Mutiny. 
And the Mutiny in its turn jierpetuated the {lolie.y of wltieli it was 
really the outcome. We do not periiaps always appreeiahi the 
tremendous effect of tiie. Mutiny on tlie minds of tiie Civil Ailmitiis- 
trators. The Civil Service was then a fairly I’lose corporation and 
its members wore iuterconneeted witls each oth<-r iiy various 
relationships- There was hardly a man wiio liad not lost some 
woman relation, and tlm trageiiies of the time completely clouded 
their judgement. Russell notes how bitter was tlie attitude of tlie 
Civil administrator compared with tliat of tiie HiiUtary, so though 
many civilians wore capaide of seeing the mistakes of tlie policy tiuit 
liad lead to the outbreak, tlie prejudices aroused by tiie outbreak 
were so strong that there was no chance of the administration 
taking a more liberal turn. If tliis view of the matter is considered 
an exaggeration, lot mo quote the following passage from R 

Dooombor 18th. Wo wont to soo the irunima Masjidl whloh is held now 
by ft battalion of Btdoooh«w. I sliKMirtdy hoisi thal the plan pwjKwtHl hy 
Mr. PhiUip Egorton, tho Miqjistrato of Delhi, nmy bo carried out. Ho 
suggests that tho Mosque to used Ijonooforth as ii'tlliristlan tJhuroh, and 
on sftoh of the thousand oorapartmonts of tho tiiorbio ttoor, tho name of 
one of our Christian Martyrs im inserilsHl. It k tho gonorat opinion that 
it would be madness to iwtoru this noblo building to tho Mohamadeiis. 
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Dooombor 18th. Wo wont to siio the Jumma Masjid which is held now 
by a battalion of Btdooohww. I sltieercly hoisi thirt the plan pmiKiseti by 
Mr. Phillip Bgorten, the Magistrate of Delhi, may be carriwt <nit. Ho 
suggests that the Mosquo bo used Ironooforth as a'Clirlstian Churoh, and 
on each of the thousand eompartments of the marble floor, tho name of 
one of our Christian Martyrs to inserilKHl. It is the general opinion that 
it would be madness to restoro this noble huUding to tho MohanuMleus, 
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Bailees was a civilian of experience and a great admirer of Sir 
Henry Lawrence and liis disciples : recognized that the bulk of the 
people had not in any way joined in the outbreak, and when younger 
had feelings of affee.tion to the people of India. In view of the 
above quotation it is not surprising that ho ends his book by saying 
‘ wc should kgislate and (jovern in India as a superior race And 
though the.ri^ wen'- many men who attacked and criticized the 
policy of (Iov(nnnu!nt (wen after the. Mutiny, we did in fact continue 
on the whole to govern witliont the co-o])eration of Indian opinioii. 
Take for examph^ the following jmssage from tin-. English in India, 
by Captain B. Bdl : 

While the founders of our Indian Kmi)iro were maintaining and 
Htnmglrhcning a piwairious position, controlling and coiudliating allies, 
and conhauling with powen-ful eneinic^s. whom they could not but respect 
and admins in some d<'gre(!, the Knglish in India continued to place a high 
value on the good will and good opinion of the natives. While they were 
evoking peace and order out of a chaos of c.onflie.ting interest.s, they learned 
at every sto)) to appre(uato l)i>th the value of natives ta(d in negotiation, 
and the {siwerfiil inllnenee of our own reputation for honour and fair 
dealing. And as in all times of eonqnest, crisis, and read diflhuiKiy the work 
was doin' hy a few heroes and statesmen, onr most (S'lehrated tiasks of tho 
jiaeifioation, sottlomeiit, and organization of large provims's wore effeetod 
by one or two able and experienced Miiglish olHccrs in <'ach provinw', by 
n'leans of some sp(>cial nativ(' ag(«u'y and the e.xisling local anthorities. 
Those able and exp('rienc<sl iniui lirst-raUi or third-rato soldiers or 
administrators never make themselves oihutsive to tho native's, never 
doBpiso the inhabitants of the country, or think lightly of their ancient 
rights, jirivileges, eustoms. or pr(!judices. In fact, they understood and 
rospootod tls'iii. Search tho works, the ollicial writings, and tho oflioial 
acts, of snob mon as Isird Mi'tealto, )Sir Thomas Munro, Frodcricik John 
Shore, (Sir John Malcolm, Mountstnart Klphinstone, Sir Honry Hussol, 
(lonoral IjOW, aiul Sir Rohort Hamilton, for tho proof of these aflogations. 
But as our supn'imu'y hooamo every day more surely ostahlishod and 
aoknowlodgi'd, tho immt'diati' obvious nocossity for rolianco on native 
agency rapidly diminisheil, unt.il the stream of home pal.ronago, which 
grows with wllat it feeds ujion, has at h'ligth tilled the wluile country with 
English gentlemen to be provided for, and with aj'parent funotions to 1)0 
portormod. Tho mass of KuroiKian idlers and non-ontitics in the civil and 
military sorvicos don’t oertainly add to tho physical strength of England 
in India, while they detract from her moral strength, lower tho native 
ideal standard of English ability and honour, and mtroduco an olomont 
of insoloneo, eoiitempt, atul tyranny, which is most dangerous to our pow('r 
and derogatory to our national reputation. Tho same groat vice pervades 
our ontirb system, and an unnatural and degrading rule of oxoiusion is 
manifost in all emr ostablishmontH ; appointments for Englishmon aro 
multiplied, anti young Englishmon without any jwouliar qualilications 
aro plaocxi in mintir jmsitions, tho duties of which oould bo fullillod in a much 
more offlolont manner by natives, with tho groat advantage of their iiu- 
wrovoment in knowlwlgo, in self-rospoot, and in attaohment to British 
intorostB. 

4. The forty years after the Mutiny were years of construc- 
tion and groat material progress. Tho Indian administrator was 
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llaikcs was a civilian of experience and a great admirer of Sir 
Henry Lawr('.nc('. and liis disciples : recognized that the bulk of the 
people had not in any way joint'd in the outbreak, and when younger 
had feelings of affection to the people of India. In view of the 
above quotation it is not surjuising that ho ends his book by saying 
‘ we should le/jislate and j/overn in India as a superior race And 
though therit wort', many men who attacked and criticized the 
policy of (lovtunnuiut even aftt'-r the. Mutiny, we did in fact continue 
on the whole to govern witliout the co-o])eration of Indian opinioii. 
Take for examph; the following jjaMsagt! from the English in India, 
by Captain K. Bell : 

While the fouiuler.s of tmr Indian Kmpire were maintaining and 
strengthening a precairious po.sition, <'ontrolling and eons^iliating allies, 
and (iontending with powerful enmni(!M. whom tliey could not hut respect 
and admini in some degree, the Knglish in India continued to place a high 
value on the good will and good opinion of the nativtw. Wtiilo they were 
evoking pence and order out of a <'haoH of e.onflie.ting interc'sts, they learned 
at every sto)) to appredato both the value of uativ(' taid in negotiation, 
and the {xiwerful inltuonee of our own reputation for honour and fair 
dealing. And as in all tinu'S of (loiupuwt, crisis, and nsvl dillhmlty the work 
was doin' hy a few heroes and Ktatesmen, our most luilehrated tjwks of the 
paeifioation, sottloment, and organization of largo provinci's were olTectod 
by one or two aide and cxpiwumced Mnglish olthuu's in eae.li province, hy 
means of some special nativi' ageiu'y and the existing loeal authorities. 
Those able and e.xpi'rieneed nnm first-rate or third-rato siddiers or 
administrators iievi'i’ make themsdves offensive to tlie nativos, novcw 
despise tlie iniiahitants of tlie eoimtry, or tliink lightly of their ancient 
rights, privileges, eustoms, er prejutlit'es. In fact, they undorstooil and 
rospootod tliem. fcicarcli tlie werks, tlie eflicial writings, and the oflieial 
aots, of Kue.li men as Ijord Metcalfe, iSlr Tlieinas Munro, Frederick John 
Hhore, Hir Jolm Maleidm, Mountstuart Klpliinstone, Hir Honry Russel, 
(lenoral IjOW, and Sir Roliort Hamilton, for the proof of these aflogations. 
But as our supremacy lieeame every day mote surely estahlished and 
acknowledged, the immediate olivieus necossity for reliance on native 
agonoy rapidly liiminished, unt.il the stroani of home iial.ronago, which 
grows witli wliat it feeds ujion, has at lengtli tilled the wludo country with 
Englisli gentlemen to be provided for, and with apparent funotioim to lie 
porformod. The mass of Kuropoaii Idlers and non-entities in the civil and 
military services don’t oe.rtainly add to the jihysieal strengtli of England 
in India, while they detract from lier moral strengtli, lower the native 
ideal standard of English ability and honour, and introduco an element 
of insolenee, contcunpt, and tyranny, whieli is most dangerous to our iiowor 
and derogatory to our national reputation. Tlio saino groat vice porviules 
our entire system, and an unnatural and degrading rule of oxoluskm is 
manifest in all (Hir oatablishmontH ; appointments for Englishmen are 
multiplied, ami young Englishmen without any jtceuliar qualilioations 
are plaoorl in minor jmsitions, the duties of wliioh oould bo fuKillod in a muuh 
more oflHolont manner hy nativos, with the great advantage of their im- 
provement in knowlwigo, in self-rospoot, and in attaohment to British 
interests. 

4. The forty years after the Mutiny were years of construc- 
tion and great material progress. The Indian administrator was 
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continually impressed witli tlui vast c-iiaiiges that, had been elTe,et.e(l 
by the restoration of order, by Railways, and Kte.aniships. Tliere 
were no qualms whate.V(^r about dmnoeraey or self-fj;overnmeiit. 
The views of the best administrators, who were, it must be. remem- 
bered, beginning their se.rvicc^s at the time, ijf tlu^ Mutiny, may be 
shown in the work of one of the most distinguished of them. Sir john 
Strachey. 

But let there bo no iiyisK-.risy about our hite.iitioii to keep in the, liiuids 
of our own people those' exetnitive posts ami tlierii are not very itmny of 
them — on whieli, an<l on our polituNil and milii.ary pow('r, our aetual h<il<l 
of thocountry (loponds. Our ( loveniors of provinces, the <!hinf ofli<’erH of the 
army, our distriot offieersand their principal e,\;eeut.ive subordinates, must 
bo Englishmen under all cirenunstamws that we can now foresee, and in all 
departments of essential importance there must hii stdectisl Englishmen 
to maintain a standard of high ollieieney. 

Compare this with Sir Thomas Munro’s ; 

There is one great question to whi(th we sliould look in all our arrnuge- 
monts: what is to bo their liiial rosults on the character td the people f 
Is it to bo raised or is it to bo lowered ? Are we to lie safistbsl with merely 
soouring our power and proteoting the inhahitjuits, leaving them lo sink 
gradually in charaetor lower than at jjrosi'iit, or are w<‘ 1,0 emieicvour to 
raise their charaetor and to rendor them worthy of (Hliiig higluT situalJoim 
in the management of their oountry, and of devising plans for its improve- 
ment ? It ought undoubtedly to 1)0 our aim to raise the minds of the 
natives, and to take earo that whenever our eotittexion with Imlia might 
cease, it did not appear that the only fruit of our dotiuiiion (hero Imd iKwn 
to leave the people more ahjoet and loss )d>to to govivn themselves than 
when wo found them. Mfuiy different plans may Is) suggested for the 
improvement of their eharaeter, hut none of them eati Iwt stieeessful, unless 
it bo first laid down as a main prineiple of our iK)liey, that the improvement 
must bo made. This principle onee ootahllshcd, we must trust to time 
and persevoranoo for realizing the ohjoet of it. Wo have had too little 
oxperienoe and are too little acquainted with the mitivtm, to Is* able to 
determine without trial what means would l>o most likely to fiieitUato their 
improvement. Various measures might Im suggesUal which might all 
probably be more or loss useful, but no one apistars to me so well enlculatocl 
to ensure success, as that of endeavouring to give them a hlghiir opinion of 
themselves, by placing more oonfidenoo in thenj, by employing them in 
important situations, and perhajis by rendering theru oligi'bto to ttlmod 
every office nnekr the Ghvermnmt. It is not neoessary to dnflim at premmt 
the exact limit to wHoh their ollgibiUty Hhoukl Im oarriod, hut there iicona 
to be no reason why they should be oxoludotl from any oflieo for whioh 
they were qualified without danger to the proHervation of their own 
ascendency. 

Straohey, looking upon many years of wise and benoflconti activity, 
saw the achievomont. But wo lookmg from a greater distance 
now see another side of the picture. We are no longer confronted 
with the difficulties of keeping order or the establi^ment of the 
adimnistration. The work has been done : we can sec the fruits 
and we feel doubts as to their perfection. Our doubts may b© put 
in the words d Hobhouse : 
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continually impressed with tlui vast c.hangt-.s that had hecii effected 
by the restoration of order, by Railways, and Kte.amsliips. Tliere 
were no qualms whab^viir about demo<-.racy or self-government. 
The views of the best administrators, wlio were, it inust be. remem- 
bered, beginning their s<irviees at the time ()f tin' Mutiny, may be 
shown in the work of one of the mostdistinguisln'.d of them. Sir john 
Strachey. 

But lot there ho no hyiKtcrisy al)out our inte.iition to keep in tin; hands 
of our own people those' executive posts lunl there are not v<;ry many of 
them — on which, and on our political and military pow<'r, oiir actual hoI<l 
of the country doiionds. Our (lovertiorsof provineeH, the <!hief oflieersofthc 
army, our district offkicrs and their [)riueipal execut.iv<! Huhor<linat(;H. must 
bo Englwhmon under all oinMiinstane.cs that we can now fortwe;;, and in all 
dopartnionts of o.ssontial iitiportan(;e there must In; s<'lt;ett;d Kiiglishmoti 
to maintain a standard of high ofticiency. 

Compare this with Sir Thomas Munro’s ; 

There is ono great question to which w(! should look in alt our arrange- 
inonts : what is to bo thoir final rosults on tlif' eliaraet<;r of the people ? 
Is it to bo raised or is it to be lowered f Are \v(; to hi' satislied wit h inemly 
soouritig our power and protecting the inhahitnnts, leaving them to sink 
graduiiily in character lower than at present., or are we to endeiCvour to 
raise thoir character and to render them worthy of tilling higher situat.kms 
in the management of tlioir oountry, and of devising plans for its improve- 
ment ? It ought undoubtedly to he our aim to rivise the minds of the 
natives, and to take cuiro that whenever our connexion with India might 
cease, it did not appear that the only fruit of our tlotninion Iheni had lieen 
to leave the poo|)lo more abject anil loss able to govern themselves than 
when wo found them. Many ilifferent itians may Is; suggested for the 
improvement of thoir tdinrncter, hut noiii; of them enn Isi successful, imless 
it bo first laid down as a main principle of our iHilicy, that the improveniont 
must bo made. This prinoiplo onee ostablished, wo must trust to time 
and persevoranoo for realizing the object of it. We have hiid too little 
experienoe and are too little auquainted with the natives, to Is* aide to 
determine without trial what means would lie most likely to facilitiito their 
improvement. Various meiuiures might 1 k> suggcsteil which might all 
probably be more or less useful, but no ono ap(voars to me so well cnleulated 
to ensure suooess, as that of ondoovouring to give thorn a higlmr opltitei of 
themselves, by placing more oonfldonoo in them, by omploying thorn in 
important situations, and iiorhaiw by rondering then! oiigihlo to idmod 
every office wnder the Oovemmmt. It Is not noocssary to doTino at preeont 
the exact limit to which their olkibility should Im earriodi, hut thoro scorns 
to be no reason why they shaula bo oxoludotl from any oflioo for whltih 
they woro qualified without danger to tho proMorvatlon of thoir own 
asoendenoy. 

Sfcraohoy, looking upon many years of wtso and bonoficont activity, 
saw the aohievomont. But we looking from a groater distance 
oan now see another side of the picture. We are no longer confronted 
with the difficulties of keeping order or tho estabUshmont of the 
administration. The work has been done ; we can see tho fruits 
and we feel doubts as to thoir porfoetion. Our doubts may bo put 
in the words Hobhouse : 
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What ia spontanooiia in a i)0oplo, ha it in tho inovomont of an individual 
claaa, or a nation, is always tho source of lifo, th(>, well-spring of tho fresh 
force which recn'uits jaded civilization. In j)roportion as the weight of 
government succeeds in crushing this spontaneity, in that proportion, 
alike whether its administration ho eonscientioim or jirodigato. ainuid at 
tho happiness of the govertnul or their mis<^ry, it tends inevitably to aiTc-st 
development and inaugurate' a period of decay. 

.'5. It itj'pearH to me, tlierefore, of tlu'. very first iTn])ortanee. tliat 
those ri'sponsible to tin' administration sliould ado])t a right ])olioy. 
All solienu'B of n'fonns anil progri'ss will presimt very great diflienltics. 
They will have a faint ehanee of success unless there is behind them 
the belief and tlie enthusiasm of the heads of the administration. 
Unless till', whole government is really iionvineiul that associating 
tho inhabitant of the country with the, government to the fulh'st 
possible extent is absolutely vital to our suce.ess in India, all tneasures 
of reform will hi', taken in a half-hearted and ini'lleetive manner and 
alwayft too late.. 

6. I entire.ly agree with you in your paras. 12 and following that 
j)rovincial responsihility is very important. For one thing the 
government is too eentraliw'd and reforms that are possible and 
would be suc.eessful in some iirovinces would be a failure in otbers. 
We must try and go at different paces at different iilac.es. 

7. 1 agree with your jiara, 2'i tliat the official vote should be 
removed from the fs-gislative (louncil. 

8. With regard 1,o your para. 211, I am afraid 1 must confess that 
I have little confidence in any I'leetorate that can at i)re8ent be. 
scraped togothor. And the electorate would be almost entirely 
controlled by tho press ami by a desire to oppose government, but 
I am not prepared to say that the risk of granting real power to the 
electorate should not now he undertaken. Whether yotir sclu'me is 
a practical one or not, is a matter that I cannot give an opinion upon 
without a great deal of detailed study. But hand in hand in any 
such scheme there must go in my opinion : (1) A clear realization 
by tho Government of India of the groat importance of doing every- 
thing to make the country fit for self-govornment. I have dwelt on 
this. (2) A large increase of Indians in public service. Tho method 
of doing this that will ruin tho administration is simultaneous 
examinations for tho civil service. Wo must recognize that our 
administration is formed for an alien race of officials ; and wo must 
alter it in many ways if power is to be given to the inhabitants of 
the country. This ia a large subject, and I will not pursue it now. 
If the groat importance of iwimitting the best Indians into our public 
service is once realized tho out-of-date regulation that at present 
makes this impossible can soon he swept away. Lot us reflect that 
though a hundred years are past since Munro’s minute wo havo 
something under twelve natives of India in positions of real authority 
in the whole of British India. In addition to this wo have a good 
many judges and a few district officers. But all important measures 
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What ia spontanooiia in a poo])lo, bo it in tho inovomont of an indivichia! 
claaa, or a nation, ia alwaya tho soureo of life, th(» w<in-apring of tho freah 
foroo wliioti rocn'uita jathid oivilization. In proportion as tho woiglit of 
govornmont siiooooda in ornahing thia spontaneity, in that ]>roportion, 
alike whotiior its admin iatration ho <ionaci(!ntiouH or jirofligato. aim<id at 
tho happinoaa of the govortnal or tlioir mia<iry, it tends inevitably to arrest 
dovolopmont and inaugurate a |)oriod of do(!ay. 

5. It apja'iira to me, tliere,for(', of the, very first imjiortaneo. that 
those r('si)oiiail)le to the administration should adojit a right iiolioy. 
All sohe.tiu'K of ndornis and progn^ss will pnisemt very great diffiendties. 
They will hav(^ a faint ehanci' of sue.eess unless tlu^re is behind them 
tho l)e,li<‘.f and the (mthiisiasm of tlie. hea<is of the administration. 
lltih'SB the. wh<»le gove.rnment is really <!onvine,(*d tliat associating 
the inhabitant of the c.ountry with tlu^ gov<^rnment to the fulh'st 
possihh^ e.xtfmt is ahsohdady vital to our siksm'sh in India, all mcuxsnreH 
of reform will Ix'. taken in a half-hearted aiul irudfeetive manner and 
always loo lair.. 

6. I <mtire.ly agre.e with you iu your paras. 12 aud following that 
])rovinoial responsihility is very im[)ortant. For one tiling the 
governnumt is too wmtralized and reforms tliat are [lossible and 
would be siie.e.essful in some proviiKies would be a failure in others. 
We must try and go at dilTerent pae-es at ilifferent plaees. 

7. 1 agree with your para. 2'i that the ollieial vote should he 
removed from the hegislative Foumiil. 

8. With ri'gard to your para. 29, I am afraid 1 must confess that 
I have little confidence, in any electorate that can at present be 
scraped together. And the electorate would he almost entirely 
controlled by tho press and by a di'sire to oppose government, but 
1 am not prepared to say that the risk of granting real power to the 
electorate should not now he undertaken. Whether your scheme is 
a practical one or not, is a matter that I cannot give an opinion upon 
without a great deal of detailed study. But hand in hand in any 
such scheme there must go in my opinion : (1) A clear realization 
by tho Government of India of tho great importance of doing every- 
thing to make the country fit for self-govornment. I have dwelt on 
this. (2) A large increase of Indians in public service. Tho method 
of doing this that will ruin the administration is simultaneous 
examinations for the civil service. Wo must recognize that our 
administration is formed for an alien race of officials ; and wo must 
alter it in many ways if power is to be given to the inhabitants of 
the country. This is a large subject, ana I will not pursue it now. 
If the great importance of admitting the best Indians into our public 
service is once realized tho out-of-date regulation that at present 
makes this impossible can soon he swept away. Let us reflect that 
though a hundred years are past since Munro’s minute wo have 
something under twelve natives of India in positions of real authority 
in the whole of British India. In addition to this wo have a good 
many judges and a few district officers. But all important measures 
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are taken and carried ont By ns and by im aloin', o. jv. the Indian 
section of the Indian Defence h'nree. On tliis snhject, Hir Syed 
Ahmed’s note on tln^ (auw's of tlie Indian inutiny aiai his insist, cikm' 
on the importance, of our nunisures (a)minfi; to t he ptstiile l)a<'ke<l by 
the authority of some. Indian oflicial is worth readiii}'. (.‘S) 'I’he tliiril 
matter of f)rst-ra,te. importance seems to nn* the complete ehanj.'e 
in our attitude towards hitcher education. It is obviously the vit.al 
matter of the whole business. If for instance you handed over 
education to the present elce.torate, it.s educuf iun is so very ba<l that 
it would make matters very much worsi> than they are at prcsi'iit. 
In educational matters we have been misled by the Kuropcaii 
analogy. We have said it is thi>. business of government t o hatk after 
primary education: the people must make arrangement for higher 
education as they do in other countries. The Resolution of 
on Indian Educ.ati<»nal I’olicy runs as foihtw.s : 

This policy is dietated not l>y any lielie.f in tls! iahercul superiority of 
private over State jaanagenient, hut by preference for an estaldished 
syslein atul above all. i»v lla^ necessity f»f eoneenl rating I tie direct cneraies 
of the State and tJie bulk of its available nwairccH UjKin tin- improvement 
and oxiiansion of eleine.ntary edaealiim. The iKili<-y may lie suniiimrized 
as the oneouragement of privaft ly managed selioolH under stiifalile Iiodies, 
maintained in effieie.ney Iiy ( Jovi*rami*nt insiM-etion, reeognilion mid eontrol, 
and by the aid of (lovornmi'nl fumls. 

In view of the condition of the country tliis was an miwisc posi- 
tion. Primary education is relatively unimporfuiit, but vve must 
have the best higher edtmation, the other will follow. In this 
country everything liiis always bemt done liy tlie govcniimutt, and it 
is no good telling the people, poorly edueuted as tliey are ami 
unaccustomed to administrate anything, that if they want higher 
education they must arrange for it, Tlmt is what government iliri 
in Bengal, with the most fatal resultH, We have got to couKhier 
the history of this country : we have intrtKlumi into it western 
progress, railways, and newspapers ; Imt we have not, ns we had 
in Europe, a well-educated class and number of odueationu! institu- 
tions richly endowed. That being the ease we have got to supnly 
what is a vital part of the well-being of the country, .faimn ImK 
taken a complete government control of secomliiry ediieution and 
spends twice as much as the (love.rnment of Iml'ia. In India at 
jiresont there are not enough of English sclumls, and they are nothing 
like good enough ; the universities are of the lowest (lossihle statulimL 
The teachers in the high schools are not of the clamt we require, 
and we must nay them far more. The system and eurricutum is, 
I am told by all thinking men, oxbrenudy bad. It is for this nmson 
that political progress is so extreitmly difficult. Piiblie opinion is 
at present dominated by ‘ the press and it is almost imptjssildo to 
reason with the leaders of the people. 

9. Here again we have to efteet a complete change in the official 
mind. A large number of officials regard education as a nuisance 
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are taken and carried out by ns and by hh akiiK', o.jv. the Indian 
section of the Indian DefetKa'. h'orce. On this subject, Hir Ryed 
Ahmed’s note on th(‘. cansi's of ilic Indian inut.iny and his insist, cikm' 
on the. importance of our incasun-s coming to t he pe<ti>le laudnal by 
the. authority of sonic. Indian oflicial is worth reading. (.‘S) 'I’hc tliiril 
matter of first-rate importance seems to nn* the complete change 
in our attitude towards higher education. It is obviously the vit.al 
matter of the whole business. If for instance you handed over 
education to tins present elce.t.oraf,e, it.s edui'ut.km is so very bail t.hat 
it would make matters vi'ry much worse than they are at presi'iit. 
In educational mattiTS we have been misleil by the Kurupeaii 
analogy. We have, said it is the, business of government, t o look after 
primary education: the people must make arrangement, for higher 
education as they do in other emintries. The Hesolution of Hll,‘5 
on Indian Edueatiouul Policy rmm ns follows : 

This policy is diutated not Ity any hclief in tho inlaTenf supin'ioril.y of 
private over State nianagenicnt, hut. liy i)ri'fcrenco for an cslalilished 
system and above all. hy lh(' ms'cssity of concentrating the direct, energies 
of tho State and the bulk of its availahle resoiirccs utsin tlic iiniirovcnieiit. 
and exiiansion of elementary education. The isilicy may he summarized 
us the oneouragement of privat.i ly managed sidiools under suifnlili' bodies, 
maintained in efficiency Iiy (Sevi'mment insis'ctiou, recognition and eoiilro), 
and by tho aid of (lovornmeiit funds. 

In view of the condition of the country tliis was an unwise posi- 
tion. Primary education is ndat.ively uiiiin port ant., but we must 
have the best higtiiT education, the other will follow. In this 
country everything has always hemt done liy tlie government, ami it 
is no good telling the people, poorly edueuted as they are and 
unaecuRtomod to administrate anything, that if they want, higher 
education they must arrange for it, Tliat is what government dhl 
in Bengal, with the most fatal resultH, We have got to consider 
tho history of this country : we have intrtKluced into it western 
progress, railways, and newspapers ; hsit we have not, ns we had 
in Europe, a well-educated class and number fd odueational itistitii- 
tions richly endowed. That being the case we have got to supply 
what is a vital part of th<^ well-i)eing of the country. .Janiin fins 
taken a complete gov(:rnment (mntroT of secondary «'<l»eiition ami 
spends twice as much as the Government of Iwfia, In India at 
present there are not enough of English schools, ami they are nothing 
like good enough ; the universities are of the lowest possible stambmb 
The teachers in the high schools are not of the class we reeptire, 
and we must nay thorn far more. The svsteni and curriculum is, 
I am told by all thinking men, extronudy bad. It is for this reason 
that political progress is so extremely difficult. Public, opinion is 
at present dominated by ‘ the press anti it is almost imfKjssible to 
reason with the leaders of the people. 

9. Here again we have to effect a eomnletc change in the offieial 
mind. A large number of officials regaru edumtion as a nuisance 
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and the ediieatnd Indian as a man who is certain to be their opponent. 
I believe, with pro])ei' educ.ation t,h(' contrary would b(> the. case, but 
I cannot g<‘.l. a.nybo<ly to agree, with nun It is very interesting to 
remember that at tlie time of tlic: mutiny the Englisli educated 
people stood by us. Tliti reasoti was that the masters of the schools 
were. .Knglisliiuen, with (uithusiasm and high (diaraeter, many of 
them missionaries, and the hoy h'ft school with a real admiration 
for England and for tlu'. English language. A eontmnporary aer.’ount 
says : 

Tlsi boy who had l)e(ai iiisl.ruct(>d in the morality of the (Jospel, and had 
tasted tlie litin-atiire of t.iie Wost, j'rew u]) as a man into th<! ndmiriT and 
often till! partisan of tlie Knylisli. . . . 'I'he students of Aki's, l'’arrul<hal)U(l, 
Itonares, Delhi, or Bareilly, vvlio lind been insiriiotod either at the govern- 
ment or mission colleges, liohaved in a nnieh holder maiuu'r, and often at 
the risk of their own lives openly (hiclared thidr adliorenee to tho British 
cause. 

It is further te he remarked that it is ediiisdion in and liy tlie Mnglisli 
language, and Hint alone, wliieh lias seemed to eliain tlie sfiiileiits to our 
fortmios. Some of our liil forest. eneiuieH wi're tlie native doe.tors and 
surgeons wlio had studied Biiropi-an Seieneo in the Vernaeiilar all their 
lives. 

10. Mveti now it is surprising to find how mueh affeetion for 
England and lOnglish huiguagi' is to be found in many of the I'diieated 
olassi'H, and priih' in the hlm|)ire by mi'uiis of the English language 
is cajiahhi of heitig a great asset in future. 

11. 1 must apologise at having written at such h'ngth and yet 
given so litl.le of detailed eritieisms of your main scheme. My 
excuse is that tht‘ changes that I try to advoeate seem to he 
essential if any projeel.s towards self-govimiunent are to he a 
success. 


No. 13 

I agree to the' declaration of self-government as tlie ultimate 
objective of British I'oliey in India (your para. K). Indian 
patriotism anil loyalty to the Eiiijtire. have, as Biiiin Chandra T*al 
says, to he reconciled and nationalist iile.als to he c<i-ordinated with 
tile imperial eonnexion, 

2. Also I think it very desirable that the solid oRicial vote 
should be abolished, and the noii-ofTicial numihe.rs ho at liberty to 
pass resolutions which are only recommendations^ to Government, 
and even to frame legislation subject to the operation of tho veto-- 
your para. 24. No legislation, however, should ho initiated without 
the permission of the Governor or Li<mtenant-Qovernor-in-Council. 

3. As to substituting direct voting by all qualified persons (your 
para. 29) for the present system, whereby members of Diatriet Boards 
and Municipalitii^s elect ilelogates to vote- I am doubtful. The 
existing system was, I presume, intended to widen tho basm of 
representation by extending it to small landholders and shopkeepers 
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and the ediieatnd Indian as a man who is ('('rtain to be their opponent. 
I believe, with pro])ei' educ.ation th('. contrary would be the ease, but 
I cannot g<‘l. a.nybo<ly to agree with me. It is very inte.resting to 
remember that at tlie time of tin^ mutiny the English educated 
peoplt.i stood by us. 'riui nnison was that the masters of tin,' schools 
were. .Knglislimen, with (mthusiasm and high e.haraeter, many of 
tluun missionarifis, ami the boy left school with a real admiration 
for England atid for the Englisli language. A contemporary account 
says : 

The hoy who had l)e(\ii iiiHf,ru<de<l in the morality of the ( Josixd, and had 
t.a.Hf.(aI th(! li((U'ature of the West, j^re.w U]) as a man into tlu; iidmin^r and 
often the. partisan id tiie Knjilisli. . . . The students of Agra, Karruklndiud, 
Uonaros, l.)elld, or Hareilly, wlio had iieen instriietiid eitlier at tlio fiovorn- 
nirnt or ntisHion eolleges, hohaved in a nme.h holder manner, and often ii.t 
the risk of their own lives openly declared their ndherenee to the British 
cause. 

It is fiirtlier to he remarked that it is edm'a.(iim in and by the Mn>{lish 
language, and that alone, wliieh ims seemed to eliain the stndonts to oiir 
fortunes. Some of our hilterest imenueH were, the native iloetors and 
HurgeoiiH who had studie.d lOnropean Seienee in the Vernaenlar all their 
lives. 

10. Mven now it is suriirising to (ind liow much affection for 
England and English language is to be found in many of the ednetited 
elasseH, and prith* in the Empire' hy means of the English language 
is capable of ht'ing a grctit asset in fntuire. 

11. 1 must apologise at liaving written at sneli li'ngth and yet 
givim so litl.le of detailed eritieisms of your main soheme. My 
e,x:cuHe is that thi' changes that 1 try to advocate seem to hi' 
essential if any projects towards self-government arc to be a 

BUCCeSH. 


No. 16 

I agrei' to the' declaration of self-government as the nltimute 
objective of British Bolicv in India (yonr para. K). Indian 
patriotism anil loyalty to the Eitijtire. have, as Bipin Chandra T*al 
says, to h<i reconciled ami nationalist ideals to he eo-ordinatx'd with 
tile imperial eonnexion, 

2. Also I think it very (li'sirahle that the solid oRicia! voti* 
should be abolished, and the non-official memhe.rs ho at liberty to 
pass roRolutionH which are only recommendations to Oovernment, 
and even to frame legislation subject to the operation of the veto— 
your para. 24. No legislation, however, should ho initiated without 
the permission of the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor-in-Couneil. 

3. As to substituting direct voting by all qualiftod persons (your 
para. 29) for the present system, whereby rnomborHof District Boards 
and Municipalities elect ilelegates to vote- -I am doubtful. The 
existing system was, I presume, intended to widen the basis of 
representation by oxtomUng it to small landholders and shopkeepers 
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whojttouglinofc qnalirii'd to form a iirovinciiil pnihlciim, 

are qualified to choose persons who will eomhicf. their loenl coneerns 
and will elect for th(i Provincial l■ollncil such members iis will look 
after the inte.rc.sts of thesi; stmill lamlhohiers and sliupkeejiers. 
Another object of the. system was no doubt to add to tbe iniiiortiinee 
of a seat on the District or Municiiial Board. (»n the whole I think 
these considerations outweigh tln^ object.ious poiiitjai out. in imras. 
28 to 30. 

4. I now come to the definite scheme of parliammitary (iovern- 
mentin certain d(q)artment.s of administ.ration. My first ami funda- 
mental objectioii is that Upper Italia at any rate is md. ripe even for 
representative far less for responsible government. 

5. The stiindard of integrity and education and industrial ])ro- 
gress in rural India is wofully low. In my tli.strict <d over one 
million people only oiu' graduati* lives outside the headopiurters 
town, and in this area there is not ti single power maehine usetl for 
any purpose, whatevttr. d'he zemlnihirK an* all men of t he <ild style 
at feud with, and constantly intrigtiing iigainst, their iK'ighhmirs; 
realizing from their estates what they can by raising rents and letting 
out fallow lands, hut spending tudliing on their improvement; know- 
ing nothing of and earing nothing for the itulustrial or even the 
agricultural development of the e<mtilry, and wholly iminb'resl.ed in 
the welfare of their tmiantry. As there is no publh' opinion t.her(> is 
no restraint on their morals, ami it has been a freiiueid. <lisappoint- 
mentto find men of good reputation wlimi enlrusted with t he control 
of co-operative societies making use (tf them f<tr their own advantage. 
They regard ehadion to the District BoanI as bringing them Inmnur 
among their fellows, but are with f<w i'xc<*pti<iim incapable of giving 
reasoned ojnnions in matters of polmy and an* only interested in 
purely local matters or in thow* into which personal <ir se<d.arian 
considerations enter. For example, th<« first tiling a European 
planter does when he acquires nn estate is to improve its I’oiiuniinica- 
tions, and the remains of roads tna<le by indigo planP-rs of old at 
tbeir own charges are still to be found in tlu» district. But the. 
Indian zemindar never thinks of anything of the kiml, and though it 
is known to bo the policy of the Ilistriet Board to improve com- 
munications, and in pursuance of this fwlicy some 15(1 miles of new 
roads have boon laid out during the last three years, no suggestions 
have been received from the public regarding the alinement of thews 
roads or the laying out of others. Similarly a place where there are 
several factories, to which large stocks of fuel and raw material have 
to be conveyed, is served by a really vile roatl which there has been 
no organized effort to get improved. 

6. In my opinion zemindaia are not qualiflwl to form the founda- 
tiem on wmon an edifice of representative mveratnont should be 
rais^ ; and this remark applies of course with added force to the 
less impor^nt classes of the rural community. And it also applies 
in the mam to the shopkeepers, traders, and artisans of the towns. 
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•who, though not quiilifiod to form a judgtuuonion provincial prohlonw, 
are qualified to choose persons wlio will comliict their local cotKv'rns 
and will elect for the rrovincial council such incmhcrs as will lo„k 
after the inte.re.ats of tliesi; sniall laiulhohicrs and Hliopkeciiers. 
Another object of the. system was no doubt to adil to t he iinport.iuice 
of a seat on the District or Municipal Board, (hi the whole 1 think 
these considerations outweigh the objections pointed out in paras. 
28 to 30. 

4, I now come to the definite seiienie of parhaimmtary (iovern- 
ment in certain departments of administ.ration. My first and funda- 
mental objection is that Ujipcr India at any rate is not. rijie even for 
representative far le.ss for responsible government. 

5. The standard of integrity and education fuid indusirial pro- 
gress in rural India is wofully low. In my district of over one 
million people only one graduate lives out.Hiile t.he liead-(|uurters 
town, and in this area there is not a single power machine used for 
any purpose whatever. The zetnindars are nil men of t he old style 
at feud with, and constantly intriguing agaitml, their neighbours; 
realizing from their estates what they can by raising rent s and letting 
out fallow lands, hutspending notliingon their improvement; know- 
ing nothing of and earing nothing for the industrial or even the 
agricultural development of the country, and wholly uninterested in 
the welfare of their tenantry. As there is no public opinion then' is 
no restraint on their morals, atid it has been a freinient disappoint- 
ment to find men of good reputation when entrnsteii with the e<mfcrol 
of co-operative societies making uk(' of tluun for their own advantage. 
They regard election to the District Hoanl ns bringing them honour 
among their fe.llows, but are. with fi'W I'xceptioim itieapidde of giving 
reasoned oj)inion8 in matters of j)oli<’y and an* only inU'rested in 
purely local matters or in thow* into which personal or He<d.arian 
considerations enter. For examph', the first thing a Kuntpean 
planter does when he atujuires an estate is to improve its J’oiiuniinica- 
tions, and the remains of roads tnmle by indigo plant.4‘rH <jf old at 
their own charges are still to be found in tin* nmfcrict. Hut the 
Indian zemindar never thinks of anything of the kind, and though it 
is known to be the policy of the llistricit Board to improve com- 
munications, and in pursuance of this fwHcy some 150 tnihsK of new 
roads have been laid out during the last three years, no suggestions 
have been received from the public reganling the alinement of those 
roads or the laying out of others. Similarly a place where there are 
several factories, to which large stocks of fuel and raw material have 
to be conveyed, is served by a really vile roa<l which there has been 
no organized effort to get Improved. 

6. In mv opinion zemindam are not qualified to form the founda- 
tiem on wMoh an edifice of roprosentativo government should be 
raised ; and this remark applies of course with added force to the 
less impor^t classes of the raral community. And it also applies 
in the main to the shopkeepers, traders, and artisans of the towns. 
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Until cflncation and ])nblic spirit are nnich further advanced, there ia 
no piiblic opinion save tiuit which is manufactured by the profes- 
sional ])olitic.ians to suit their own ends, and there can be no true 
representation. Witii an apathetic and uncduc.at('d electorate it ia 
always tlu' moat advanced politician who becomes elected, for it is he 
who is tlie keenest and takes the most trouble to g(‘t votes. And 
this is esp('e,ially thi^ case, with communal representation, which has 
unfortunately been introduced into this country. The man who is 
tbs’ted as tiie Mohammedan repriw('ntative is lu‘. who maintains most 
loudly that he has in th(( [last fought for the rights of Mohammedans 
against Hindus and agaitist Gov(wnm(vnt, and protests most strongly 
that he will do so in futtinu The Muslim Lcagm^ is at pnwint 
disajiproved of by the vast majority of Mohammedans of good status, 
but it c.ontimies to masipierade as repn'smiting the Mohammedans of 
India because the latter hav(i not sullici('nt moral courage to get up 
an<l de.nounc.e it. 

7. Bo much for the. ch'ctorate. As for the members of the assembly 
there arc no men of h'isun* ami culture available <‘.\'c.e,pt a h'w nd.ired 
olHccrs. In thi‘ assembly theni would lx* very b'W country gmutleimm 
and men of b\isim'ss, ' two e.lasses of humanity who an>. constantly 
in touch with and <lrawing strength from our mother earth of hard 
fact ’ {Ordml by Battle) all would b<\ left to the lawyer, t.lu^ journalist, 
and the professional politician. 

8. For the above reasons I consider that this province nt least 
is not (it for representativ(" Govenmumt at jirestmt, and when wo 
come to responsibh* (hm'nmumt arul tho paraplu^rnalia of party 
governtmmt the vimue, siumm still more! nnsuited. Elections are 
fought on i)ersonal rather than on political groimds afpresent, and 
this will continue to be the case so long as only one* class of the 
community is represented, ns I havt'. shown will be the. case in your 
provincial Parliament. 

9. Turning now to details of tho scheme, I see the following 
obj(fctions to tho attempt to administer tho departments scheduled 
in class 1 by a system of responsible Gov<irnment : 

(1) These are highly technical di'.partments which provide at 
present little seoim for critioism, and would provide little scope for 
original thought and work to tlie minister put in charge of them. 
The departments that come In for most criticism are : Education, 
which IS in tho third class, and Excise ; Assessment and collection 
of Land Kevenuo, Civil and Criminal Justice and Police, all of which 
come under tho fourth class to be handed over only when autonomy is 
complete ; also Finance, the allocation of expenditure to different 
heads of the Budget, which is perhaps as important as any. The 
making 6ver of the minor scientific departments of Government 
would DO regarded in my opinion as a mockery and would arouse 
little enthusiasm even as a means to an end, and if it were actually 
dpne would be of little value as an index to the success of a real 
experiment in responsible Government. Has any ministry in any 
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Until cdiunibion and ])ublic spirit are nniclv further advanced, there is 
no prdilio opinion save that which is manufactured hy the profes- 
sional ])oliti<iians to suit their own ends, and there can he. no true 
representation. Witii an apathetic and uneducat('d electorate it is 
always tlu^ most advanced i)oliti<‘.ian who becomes elected, for it is lie 
who is tlie, keenest and take.s the most trouble to get votes. And 
this is esp('c,ially tlu^ ease with communal representation, which has 
unfortunately been introduced into this country. The man who is 
I'lected as tiie Mobammislan represiuitative is be. who maintains most 
loudly that lui has iu the. past fought for the rights of Mohammedans 
against lliiulusand against (lovernmi\nt, and protests most strongly 
that he will do so in future. The, Muslim League is at present 
disai>prov(sl of hy the vast majority of Mohammedans of good status, 
hut it continues to masipuwade as n'pn'senting the Mohammedans of 
India because the latter havc^ not sullieii'nt moral courage to g<‘t uji 
and (le.nounc.e it. 

7. Bo muc.h for the eh-ctorate. As for the members of tin* assembly 
there are no men of husure; au<I culture available <‘Xc.ept a f<'W nd.ired 
ollicers. In thi‘ assembly there would lx* very few country gimtleimui 
and men of business, ' two classes of liumanity who an>, constantly 
in touc.h with and drawing strength from onr mother earth of hard 
fact ’ {(kdml by Baltic) all wmdd be left to the lawyi'r, t.he journalist, 
and the proh'ssional politician. 

a. For the above r(uisons I consider that this provinces at least 
is not fit for repres(*ntativ<" (lovernment at present, and when wo 
come to nmponsihh^ (lovenuiumt and the parapliernalia of party 
gove.rnmmit the vimim swmm still more nnsuited. Elections are 
fought on personal rather than on political grounds afpresent, and 
this will continue to he the ease so long as only oni* class of the 
community is represented, as I have shown will be the case in your 
provincial Parliament. 

9. Turning now to details of the scheme, I see the following 
objections to the attempt to administer the dopartmonts scheduled 
in class 1 hy a system of responsible Government : 

(1) Those are highly technical departments which provide at 
present little scope for critioism, and would provide little scope for 
original thought and work to the minister put in charge of them. 
The departments that come in for most criticism are : Education, 
which 18 in the third class, and Excise ; Assessment and <}ollootion 
of Land Revenue, Civil and Criminal Justice and Police, all of which 
come under the fourth class to bo handed over only when autonomy is 
complete ; also Finance, the allocation of expenditure to different 
heads of the Budget, which is perhaps as important as any. The 
making 6ver of the minor scientiffc departments of Government 
would be regarded in my opinion as a mockery and would arouse 
little enthusiasm even as a means to an end, and if it were actually 
dpne would be of little value as an index to the success of a real 
experiment in responsible Government. Has any ministry in any 
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country over gone out of oflicc on a non-caHcntiat ijncation mich as 
agriculture or ]niblic works ? 

(2) Dyarchy as explaineil in the leitcr presents no (litfieultipR 
so long as the. two goV(!rnmeni»s <u)nc(>rjie(l are controlled hy th(> same 
class of men. We, have it already not only in the Imperial Ih'part- 
ments, I’ost (Mlice, Halt, &<•., working side l>y side with I’rovineial 
Departments such as Kxeise and Agriculture, hut also in Drovineial 
De])artm<mtH such as Irrigation and Prisons working sidi' hy aidn 
with Land Hev(mue. or (himinal .lust ice wliicli are controlled hy the 
District Officer. It is not <'orrect to say fas in your para. lH)‘t,liat 
the Oomniis.sioner am! Oollector supervise and report, on forests ami 
irrigation and so represent t.lm Oovernment of Imiia in the Provinees. 
They arc, it is t,ru(>, generally consultisl as reganls forest, and irrigation 
questions in the same way as tlx-y are <’onsulted in nearly all cases 
of ])roi)oBed h-gislation, and the reason is that they are in closer 
tomdi with the peoph' tlian other otlicials atid have thnmgh their 
snhordinatcH and non-offi<'ial friends better meium of as<-ertaining 
puhlie. oi)inion. It is true tliat f.hey cimtro! th<> police iu th<> same 
way as the chief c.onstahle of a county doe,H in I'lngland. and ]irimary 
cdueation in th<> same way as the I'oiinty eounei! does at home; 
hut this only means that tiiey comlune in their own persitn si-verai 
local olltcs's whi(di might, under another system he filled hy several 
officers. The jiresent syst.em Works with little friction, If, however, 
as Under tin* lamposed scheme, the policy of certain departments is 
controlled hy men who hatk on a Huhji>et sindt as edneation from 
a purely pnlitimil point, of view, or a suhjmi sucdi as imhmtured 
emigration or assessment, of laml revenue or the coinage of a special 
gold coin for India ‘ from a purely wmtiinental point td view, there 
is bound to he constant fritd ion with officials taught to look on public 
questions from a practical and economic standpoint. 1 look to the 
gradually itUTcasing number of Indian oIReials in high places im- 
hued with Hritisli standards anti methods of work to grail ually leaven 
non-official opinion in these matters, and I think we must wait for 
any scheme of this sort till tin' miniher of Indian high officials is 
largely ine.nmsnd. 

(3) I do not understand how under tin' proposed scheme the 
responsibility for raising fumls by taxation can be sltared between 
the Finance minister who tmntrols the grants to seientifie depart- 
ments and the Government Fitnintual Heeretary who controls all 
receipts and the expentlitnre on the main departments ttf Govern- 
ment. The real responsibility must rest on the iatts'r, and this 
negatives the adoption of the prineiphs on wliieh ynti lay stress, 
that a really responsibh' Government tmn nfloni tt* impose taxes 
which a despotic Government cannot. Beshles, there is no indieation 
that a national Government in India wonltl fiml tu'w ’'sources of 

On all these four questions thera was a nnanirnoits vote against the 
Government by all Indians whether eliwUsI or ntuninaUsI either on the 
Imperial or Local L^tolativo tiountilla. 
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country ever gone out of oOum' on a nou-cHHonl iul <|UCHtion mich as 
agriculture or ])ublic works ? 

(2) Dyarchy as exiilaineii in the lefter presents no dinieultipR 
so long as the, two governnnuits <’()nc('rne(l are <'ont rolled by the same 
class of men. We, have it already not only in the Imperiid Ih'part- 
ments, Post Olliee, Siilt, working side by side with Provincial 
Departments s\ic.h as Mxcise and Agriculture, but also in Provincial 
Departnnmts such as Irrigation and Pri.Hous working siiie by side 
with Land Revenue or Oriminal dust ice whicdi are < outrolled by the 
District Officer. It is not corre<-t to say (as in your jiara. IS)' that 
the Oommissiotiiir and Oollecfor supervise and report, on forests and 
irrigation ami so represent the Oovernmeiit of India in tlie Provinces. 
They are, it is true, g<>nerally consulted ns regards forest, and irrigation 
(piestions in the, same way as they are mmsulfed in tiearly all cases 
of ])roposed legislation, and the reas<in is that they are in closer 
touch with the peo)ile than other officials and have thr<mgh their 
subonliuatcs and non-ollicial frietids ladder means of aseertaining 
])idjli(! o])iuion. It is true that they control the poliee in the same 
way as the chief constahle of a eonnty lioes in Kngland, ajid primary 
e.(luc,ation in the same way as the mninty council docs at home; 
Imt this only nu'ans that (■iu-y combine in their own person several 
local offic<‘s whi(di might under anofher system !>e filled hy several 
officers. The prcsiutt system works with little frietioii. If, however, 
as under the proposed scheme, the policy of certain departments is 
controlhsl by men who look on a subject studi ns education from 
a purely political jaiint of view, or a subject such as indentured 
(unigration or assessment of land revimue or the coinage of n special 
gold coin for India '■ from a purely senthncnfal point of vievv, there 
is bound to he (umstant friction with officials taught to look on puMio 
(piestions from a pra(d,i(uil and ceonomic statulp(tint. ! look to the 
gradually inen’asing number of Indian officials in high jdaccs im- 
bued with Britisli standards and nudliods of work to gradually leaven 
non-official opinion in these matters, and I think we must wait for 
any scheme of this sorb till the minther of Indian high offiriais is 
largely increased. 

(3) I do not understand liow under the proposed scheme the 
responsibility for raising funds by taxation cun be siuired between 
the Finance minister who controls the grants to scientific depart- 
ments and tile Oovernment Fitiumdal ftiH-retary wlio controls all 
receipts and the expenditure on th(( main departments of (lovern- 
ment. The nsal responsibility must rest on the latL'r, and this 
negatives the adoption of tiin principle, on which you lay strens, 
that a really responsible Oovernmimt can afford to impose taxes 
which a despotic Government cannot. Besides, there is no indication 
that a national Government in India would find new’^souroes of 

On all these four qnestions there was a itnaninious vote against the 
Government by all Inaians whether ehsitiHl or noininabsl either on the 
Imperial or Local LegWativo CkmnoUs, 
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taxation. Noni; huoIi, so far as I cam rcinetnhcr, has (^vor bc;cn sng- 
gested in tho nationalist Press unless it he the. further taxation of 
imports. On the eontrary there is a constant pressure to reduce the 
rates and objects of internal taxation. 

10. This (criticism lias so far been wholly dicstructive, and I will 
now shortly indic.at(? the, paths by which I think wo ought to travel 

towards the ohjc'ctive to whic^h J agnee tine gov((rnnient of India 

by the Indians. 

11. In the first plac(( I consider it essemtial to any real advance 
as stated in (2) abov(', that a far larger proportion of high plac.es in 
the. government be. held by Indians. I hold that the recommendationB 
of the Public. Services Ootnmission are (piit('. inadequate, in tliis 
respect. In jiarticular tin; claims of the Provincial Ex(‘C.utive service, 
to a fair iiroportion of (lollectorships sliould be allowed and the Police 
servio('. should not he ke.jjt as a c.lose preserve for Europeans. Also 
the presciiit system of nomination for J)e.|)uty Collectorships and 
similar iiosts siiould he enther abolished in favour of competition or 
very largely modifi((d. 

12. S(',condly t consider that tlie. laudable (hisire. of nationalist 
politieians and others to take their share in tlu'. administrat.ion of tlie 
country can be tmd. to a very eonsiderable extent by the ('xhmsion of 
th(' numln'T of departm(mtal Boards and the enlargement of th('ir 
functions. We alrc'iuly have a Board of Industries and a Sanitary 
Board which have considerable (i,x<‘c.ntivo powiws. Tlu'.re is also 
a Bub-conunitbs'. on the. Budget and a Board of Education liaving 
very stnall powc'rs wliich are (capable of expansion. Boards of 
Agriculture and Bxc.ise should certainly he. formed and thet system 
sliould he gradually extended to other departments of Government, 
The members of such Boards miglit ho partly elected by tho legisla- 
tive (council from amon^ tlunnselves and partly nominated by the 
Government from oflieials and noti-oflieials outside the oouncil. 
Their functions would at first lie mainly advisory, but as time goes 
on and experience is gained they might he given larger and largcw 
executive powers. They would in my opinion form the most effective 
agency for bridging over the long inb'rval which must elapso till the 
wider extension of education provides a more representative elec- 
torate, and the Indianization of the higher grades of the public 
service provides suitable machinery for administering government 
by tho Indians themselves. 

1.3. Your last parn. Personally I see no objection to the, affairs 
of India being controlh'd by an Imperial Parliament on which India 
and the Dominions are represented, provided the objections so 
strongly voicc'd by Indian nationalists can bo overcome. On tho 
other hand the jiropoaed development is not only theon'tically 
preferable to the present system but should in practice prove most 
benofioial to India. 
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taxation. None huc.Ii, so far as I can romcnihor, has (^vor been sug- 
gested in the nationalist Press unless it ho the further taxation of 
imports. On the contrary there is a constant pressure to reduce the 
rates and objects of internal taxation. 

10. This <‘.ritic.ism has so far been wholly dt^structive, and I will 
now shortly indicate the, patlis by wl\i<‘.li 1 think we ought to travel 
towards the ohjc'ctive to which 1 agnje -thc govc.rnnient of India 
by the Indians. 

11. In the first plac(i I consider it essential to any real advance 
as stated in (2) ahov<', that a far larger proportion of high pUu^es in 
the, govornnu'.nt be. held by Indians. 1 hold that the reeonimendations 
of the Public. Servict'.s Commission are <juit(; inadequate in tiiis 
respect. In ])arti<ailar tlm c.laiins of the Provincial Ex(!cutive. service 
to a fair ])ro}»ortion of Collectorsliips sl)ould be. allowcwl and the Police 
servic(5 should not l)e k<!|)t as a dose preserve for Europeans. Also 
tlie present system of nomination for J)(^puty Collectorsliips and 
similar ]H)Ht,H should he eitiier abolished in favour of competition or 
very largely modified. 

12. vSecondly t eonsidi'r tliat the laudable <lesire of nationalist 
])oliti<'.ianH and othe.rs to take their share in the administrat.ion of the 
country can be nud. to a very considi’rable extent by the ('xtension of 
the number of departmental Boards and the enlargement of thi'ir 
functions. We already have a Boanl of Industries and a Sanitary 
Board which have considerable executive powtirs. There is also 
a sub-committee ou the Budget and a Board of Education having 
very small powiTs which are capable of expansion. Boards of 
Agriculture, and Excise shotdd certainly be formed and the system 
should be gradually extended to other departnumts of Government, 
The members of such Hoards might bo partly olected by the legisla- 
tive comvei! from amon |5 themsi'lveH and partly nominated by the 
Government from officials and non-officials outside the eouncil. 
Their functions would at first he mainly advisory, but as time goes 
on and experience is gained they might be given larger and larger 
executive powers. They would in my ojiinion form tlu' most effective 
agency for bridging over the long interval which must elajise till the 
wider extension of iHlueation provides a more representative elec- 
torate, and tlie Indianimtion of the higher grades of the public 
service provides suitable machinery for administering government 
by the Indians themselves. 

1.3. Your last para. I’orsonally I see no objection to the affairs 
of India being controlled by an Imperial Parliament on which India 
and the Dominions are represented, provided the objections so 
strongly voiced by Indian nationalists can be overcome. On the 
other hand the proposed development is not only thi'oretieally 
preferable to the present system but should in practice ]irove most 
beneficial to India. 
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No. 14 

Your letter is tlie first serious attemiit 1 have seen to suggest 
a means by whicli the elective principle can be introduced without 
revolutionizing the entire system of Government. _ B’or this reason 
I am much more disposed to admire than to criticize tlie more so 
as I have myself souglit in vain for a soluf.ion. 1 entirtOy agree, 
in your thesis that we must commence witli the Provincial Govern- 
ments and not with the Government of India. I can only attmnpt 
to indicate one or two ])ointstliat seem to me most open to olijection. 

The first is the e.vcliision of tin' oflicial vote (pp. 7 and 8). If this 
is confined to meetings di'voted ('xclusively to discussion of the 
transferred heads, 1 have no tpiarrid with iii. In tliat casi' I would 
exclude oflicials from speahing also. They would be consulted in 
other ways. But if you propose to excludi' them altogether 1 see two 
very serious objections, one affecting the officials themselves and the 
other the effect on legislation. 

(!) In a legislative assembly the position of an officer who enti s|)eak 
but not vote, — unless indeed h<‘ is an officer of (lutsfandiiig ratik and 
authority and intervenes oriljr on sjiecial occasions is an mipleasant 
and undignified one. He wilf lie regarded as an intruder and his 
words will he listened to with impatienee. The position is one which 
has been avoided in the British constitution ami usually in the 
Dominions also. 

(2) Tlieir exclusion would deprive the Pruvinetal Govermtient of 
all power of legislating on reserved topics. It ettnld not be certain 
of carrying any Government measure whati'ver. 

I quite agree that the spectacle of official members invariably 
voting together and on one side like, a machine, and the bulk of 
Ihe non-official members invariably voting together on the other 
is unedifying, and tends to promote racial dist.incdionn and to 
emphasize the attitude of opposition which is natural to the tion- 
oflicial members. The remedy, it si'cms to mi*, is Gi resGire to the 
official members the right they once enjoyed of voting according to 
their convictions except on questions which the Govermnent regards 
as vital. As recently as 1911 an official tnember voG'd against the 
Government on an important detail of a Government measure. 

Whether we are yet ready for the trial of your scheme through- 
out India is a point upon which I am perhaps Gjo near the fray 
to pronounce. You would hardly, for instance, advocate introducing 
it into the Frontier Province. Some forward step soems to have 
been virtually promised after the war, and the only alternative to 
your scheme that I can think of for these provinces is an executive 
council with an Indian non-official member (probably the council 
would consist of two membera). The suggestion of making the 
Indian membership elective naturally occurs to one, but I fear the 
difficulties in the way of having an elecG'd memlicr of an official 
Government would be insuperable. He would be trying Gi serve 
two masters, and naturally his allegiance would b« to the electora 
rather than to his colleagues. 
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revolutionizing the, entire system of Government. B’or this reason 
I am much raor('. disposi'd to admire than to eritieiz(v th<^ tnore so 
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in your thesis that we tnust commence with the Provincial Govern- 
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to indicate one or two points that seem to me most opi'ii to objection. 

The first is the e,\c.lusion of tin’ oflic.ial vote (pp. 7 and 8), If this 
is confined to meetings dc’voted exclusively to discussion of the 
transfe.rred lu’-ads, I have no tpiarrel with it;. In that case I would 
exclude, officials from speaking also. They would 1«> (xmsulted in 
other ways. But if you propose to e,x<’liide them altogether 1 see two 
very serious objee.tiona, one affec.ting the officials t.hetnselves and tlui 
other the effect on legislation. 

(!) In a legislative, assembly the position of an officer w1k» <'nn speak 
but not vote — unh’.ss ind<a>d he is an officer of outsf amling rank and 
authority and inhrvones only on six’cial occasions is an unjileasant 
and undignified one. lie will In^ rcgartbxl as an intruder and his 
words will he listened to with im|)atienee. The ixtsition is (uie which 
has boon avoided in the British eonstitutioii and usually in the 
Dominions also. 

(2) Their e.xclusion would deprive the Provincial Government of 
all power of legislating on reserved topics. It ctudd not he certain 
of carrying any Government measure whatever. 

I quite agree that the spectacle of official memhers invariably 
voting togetiuir and on one side like a machine, an<l t.he bulk of 
the non-official members iirvariably voting togetlu'r on the other 
is unedifying, and tends to jiromote racial distinctions and to 
emphasize the attitude of opposition which is natural to the non- 
official naembers. The rettualy, it si’ems to nu*, is rit respire to the 
official members the right they once enjoyed of voting ac<-ording to 
their convictions except on questions whirffi the Govcrnmc’nt regards 
as vital. As recently as 1911 an official member voP-d against the 
Government on an important detail of a Government measure. 

Whether we are yet ready for the, trial of your scheme through- 
out India is a point upon which I ain perhaps too near the fray 
to pronounce. You would hardly, for instance, advocate intrwlucing 
it into the Frontier Province. Some forward step seems to have 
been virtually promised after the war, and the only alternative to 
your scheme that I can think of for these provinces is an executive 
council with an Indian non-official member (probably the council 
would consist of two membora). The suggestion of making the 
Indian membership elective naturally occurs to one, but I fear the 
difficulties in the way of having an eleeP’d member of an official 
Government would be insuperable. He would be trying Pi serve 
two masters, and naturally his allegiance would be to the electors 
rather than to his colleagues. 
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No. 16 

1 have read your inoiuorauduni, datod April (i, wiih nnudi iiitcroHt.. 
Ah I think you know, there is a grtmt deal in your views witli 
which I am in agreement. Tim impo.ssibility of making any real 
progress on ('..Kisting lines is appartmt, and, the ne,c('ssity of eon- 
timiing the (dfort to make ])rogrcss is equally clear. As far as 1 am 
in a position to judgeq the line wiiieh you eontem])late of separatioti 
of the functions of (iovernment into certain groups is the otdy 
practicable, solution of the difficulty. To hand over the whole- 
mac, hine to a responsible Government, as the fanatics of Home 
Rule desir(>., would result in a eatastroplu;. A mere inc.nmse in the. 
strength of the ehictive elenumt without the grant of any corre- 
sponding incre.ase in real power would satisfy no one, and the only 
alternative to <’.omplete immobility sisuns to b(‘. to He|)a.rat(! those 
functions which might be, mad<^ over to a reH[)onHible. Government 
from those, whic.h must still be retained in the hands of tlui (k.ntral 
Power. For the. ))n‘seut, in this province the most obvious direc.tion 
in which n^sponsibility to poptdar control <!ould be concechsl is 
in the direc.tion of those braucluw of Government which have already 
been transferrfsl to local bodii's but in regard to which far too nuiirh 
centralize.!! c.ontrol has hitlu'rto been maintaine.d. Bomi>. movmmmt 
is already laung made in this direction, and it would hanlly be 
suitable for me, to go into detailed discussion of the ])ossible e.xten- 
sions of the principle. I can only say that I am generally in favour 
of the idea utulerlying your proposals. As to the (^xac;t date at 
which such a change could bo introduced it is unnecessary to 
spoculato. 

No. 1(5 

1 have road these papers ve.ry hurriedly and will only jot down 
a few rough notes on the suggested system of dyarchy for Provincial 
Governnumt. 

I think it is (juite unsuitable to Indian conditions, because 

(а) It contiicts with all Indian traditions and ideas of Government 
— as centred in a single body or individual — and would be unintel- 
ligible to the Indian mind. 

(б) It also conflicts with the axiomatic principle that the advance 
towards Belf-governmenb in India must bo in accordance with 
India’s speoial circumstaneos and traditions. 

(c) It seems to mo to be a rash and dangerous experiment which 
would subordinate the end for which Government exists to the theory 
of a possible means for altering the form of that Government. 

(d) I do not think it would oonciliate Indian Political opinion, 
which does not demand an alteration in the form of Government 
which is accepted and understood by all classes ; but does demand that 
Indians should have more voice in determining the policy of Govern- 
ment, and be more closely associated with the system by which 
that policy is given oSoct to. 
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No. 16 

1 have read your nu'iuorauduni, dated A|)ril (i, with much iiitcn'.sfc. 
Ah 1 tliiiik you know, there Ls a great deal in your views with 
which I am in agree-itumt. The impossibility of making any real 
progress on (■xisting lines is appawmt, and, the now'ssity of con- 
tinuing the ellort to mak(^ inogrcss is equally clear. As hir as 1 am 
in a position to judgtq the. line which you contmnplato of se])arati()n 
of the functions of (lovcrnnumt into certain groups is the only 
practicable, solution of the difliculty. To hand over the whole 
machini'. to a r(^s[)onHible Government, as the fanatiiis of Honui 
Rule desinq would result in a catastrojdu'.. A mere incnmse in the. 
strength of this elective clement without the grant of any corre- 
sponding increase in real power would satisfy no one, an<l the only 
alternative to complete immobility seems to be to sefiarate. those 
functions which might lie, made over to a reHponsil)Ie Government 
from those, which must still be retaine.d in the hands of the Gentral 
Power. For the jirese-ut, in this province the most obvious direction 
in which responsibility to popular control could be conceded is 
in the, direction of those brane.hes of Government which have, already 
been transferred to local bodies but in regard to which far too much 
oentralize.d control has hitherto been maintained. Home movement 
is already being made in this direction, and it would liardly bo 
suitable for me to go into detailed discussion of the jsossible e.xten- 
sions of the principle, f cun only say that I am generally in favour 
of the idea underlying your proposals. As to tlio exact date at 
which such a change could bo introduced it is unnocossary to 
Bpoculato. 

No. 1(5 

1 have road these papers very hurriedly and will only jot down 
a few rough notes on the suggested systemi of dyarchy for Provincial 
Government. 

1 think it is quite unsuitable to Indian conditions, because 

(а) It conflicts with all Indian traditions and ideas of Government 
—as centred in a single body or individual— and would be unintel- 
ligible to the Indian mind. 

(б) It also conflicts with the axiomatic principle that the advance 
towards Self-governuuuit in India must bo in accordance with 
India’s special circumstances and traditions. 

(c) It scorns to mo to be a rash and dangerous experiment which 
would subordinate the end for which Government exists to the theory 
of a possible means for altering the form of that Government. 

(d) I do not think it would conciliate Indian Political opinion, 
which does not demand an alteration in the form of Government 
which is accepted and understood by all classes ; but does demand that 
Indians should have more voice in determining the policy of Govern- 
ment, and be more closely associated with the system by which 
that policy is given effect to. 
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(e) The selection of the. Head of the Ministry that, vveuld control 
the Vansferred branches of adniinistrat ion and of his eolhaigues 
would be a task of enormous ditlienlty, and would lead to faction 
and intrigue a>id jealousy in exist mj- eomht.ions. I hos.- <le,airt- 
ments would suffer from la.'k of public .’on id.nu-e and of the i.restige 
attaching to the reserved liejiurtinents which have stidile (mverri- 

ment behind them. , , . . . ^ ,111 1 1,1 , 

(f) The possibilities of friction between tlie [tends and the personnel 
of the two sets of Deiiartments w<iuld be imornious. ami would lend 
to hamper and diswedit the administration generally. 

((■/) The experiment of testing Indian iitne.ss for Heif.y;overnnieut 
can be and’ is being trie<l with le.ss risk and without most of tlm 
drawbacks referred to above in otlier fields, e.g. local sdf (h.vernnient 
where it is already amenable to and in the long run conirolhsl hy 
]niblic opinion. Better develop on tliose lines than risk serious 
Mato by venturing <m unknown fields. 

(k) Only thos(^ in close eontwi with the viirimis < insses and masKes 
who know little, and care less ahontfonstilutional reforms ean realize, 
the enormous volume of opinion that, Imiks with siispieion on the 
changes advocated by the supporters of SeU-governinent and 
Homo JElulc. 


No. 17 

I did not intend to write any erltieisniKoii Si mlies I ami 1 1, beeuiise 
wo liad already diseiissed together the priiieiples, Hut I feel that 
I must try to givo something in return for your letter. 

2. 1 have scribbled in Htuily 1 Konm remarks on iiortions which 
seem to 1110 HUHceptiblo of improvement. I flare say that wnno 
of your other corrospondents have done this inneh bettsT than 
I can. I felt some, dilnculty in dciiliiig with the IiiUst portion, which 
is a description of the pnivineiul system of ad mitiist ration of tho 
United I’ravincos. Any genera! deserijitiou is IkhukI to eontain 
mis-Btatemouts when appliwl to a particular province, ami any 
description of tho system of 11 partieuiar province is hminii Ui bo 
misleading when applied to Imlia as a whole. 1 suggest, that a bettor 
solution of this difficulty of painting a pifdure of the Imlian system 
of administration as a whole would he to take a partieuiar pnivincial 
system as you have done but also to add explanations where that 
particular system departs consiiierably from the systems in fonat 
in other provinces. To givo an iiistatwe from a subject with which 
you are primarily concerned, tlm description of the flistrict btmrd 
branch of local solf-government in tho Unileti Hrovinres gives 
a wholly incorrect impteasion of the sysrimi in foree in more 
advanced provinces, certainly of the (kuitral Provinces where there 
is a regular electorate, a non*afIlcial chairman, and considerable 
freedom from the influena' of the (lollcctor. 

3. As regards Study If, I am so wholly out of sympathy with 
the line of advance there outlined that 1 do not feel aWu usefully 
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(e) The solccfcion of flu- llomi of tin' Mini.Htry fluif, would control 
the transferred branches of adntiritstnif ion mid of his colh'ujrues 
would be a task of ('iiormous dinicnlty, and \yoiihl lead to faction 
and intri'nic and jealousy in exist inj; conditions. 'I’hosc depart- 
ments would suffer from lack of publh' <'onfwlcnce and of the prestige 
attoching to the reserved departments which have stable (!ovi>rn- 
ment behind them. ^ , ,, , , , 

(/) TJm possibiliti<‘Sc)f friction between the Heads and the personnel 
of the two acts of Departments would be enormous, ami would tend 
to hamiicr and discredit the administration gi'tierally, 

(f/) The cxiicrimenb of testing Imlian fitness for Hidf-governincut 
oaii be and is being tried with less risk ami without most of the. 
drawbacks referred to above in other fiejd.s, e. g. local si-lf Covernnieiit 
when; it is already amenable to and in the tong run controlled by 
public opinion. Better develop on those lines than risk serious 
failure by vouturing on unknown Ihdds. 

(k) Only those in close contact with the various chussesniid massrs 
who know little and care less ahmit t'lmstitnt ioual reforms ean realize, 
the enormous volume of opinion that looks with suspicion on the 
changes advocated by the supporters «if KeU-goveniineiit and 
Homo Rule. 
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I did notiiiteiid to write any eritieiHiimon Stmlies 1 and 1 1, beeuiise 
wo liad already diseimsi'd together the principles, But 1 feel that 
I must try to give soincthiiig in return for your letter, 

2. 1 have scribbled in Htuily I some reniarks on jiortimiH which 
scorn to mo ausccptiblis of improvement. I dare say that some 
of your other corresjuitideuts have doin’ ttiis much bettsT than 
I can. I felt some, dilhculty in dealing with the latB-r {lortion, which 
is a description of the provincial syaB’in of iidministrution of the 
United I’rovinces. Any gcticrnl description is bound to contain 
mis-statements when appliwl to a particulur province, and any 
dcseription of the system of a particular province is bound to be 
misleading when applied to India as a whole. I suggest that a bettor 
solution of this difficulty of painting a piidure of the Iwlian sj^sk'iu 
of administration as a whoh* would ih' to take a particular provincial 
system as you have done but also to add explanations where that 
particular system departs considerably from the systems in force 
in other provinces. To give an instance from a subject with which 
you are primarily concerned, the description of th(> district board 
branch of local self-governmeiit in the United I’rovinres gives 
a wholly incorrect impression of the system in force in more 
advanoed provinces, certainly of the (Jentral Brovim-es wlmre there 
is a regular electorate, a non-ofllcial chairman, and considerable 
freedom from the influence of the Collector, 

3. As regards Study I f , I am so wholly out of sympathy with 
the line of advance there outlined that I do not feel able usefully 
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to inaki'. (io.tiiilt^d oriticiHinH, but I givo for wluit they are worth tho 
following coiiuiiciitH on tlio main principlcH. Tlu) i)Osition has 
changcal inatc.rially sinc(', yoii wrote. Tlie. dt',ci.siou of the lm])orial 
War (Jabine.t luiH nettled at leant for neveral ye.arn th(i proposal for 
an Imp(!rial Ihirlianumt and India’s representation thereon ; and 
nimilarly Montagu’s atmouneement has defined the goal of Indian 
policy. 1 then'fore turn to your scrheme for trannh^rring to popular 
control certain ndeePnl funetionn of government in selected i»rovineen. 

4. You recognize, that this involv(>H two separate governments 
in the same area, but do not consider this to be an iinjmrtant 
objection. You appeal to the dual system in force ip nonie of 
our colonies and in other countries, but this analogy seems to me, 
false. In these, cases tlu; two governments are based on tlu; same 
principle, no that tiu're. is no surretider of main prinei])l(^ in a jiro- 
vincial goV(nnmi-nt being ove-rnih'd by a national gov(‘rnnient. 
In India it involves a popular government Ix'ing subject to our 
bureaue.rati<; government, which would in my o|)inion be- bound to 
fail. Tlu're is a furtlum distiimtion. Whilst e.ontrol by a central 
goviirnmimt over a ])rovineial government is reasonable, ])artieularly 
if both are based on the, same fundaimmtal jnineijdi', your ])roposal 
itivolvt's two indepeiuhmt gov<’rnnientH for (lie same provinee, 
o.vereising authority siile by side, in the. same area. Is tlu're any 
parallel tor sueli a system 't I eamiot believe that it would work 
in India, (lonflict is certain to oeciir in (lie two funetions assigned 
to tiui Legislative doimeil (paragraph 33). Take the instance of 
Mrs. Besant’s internment or even a sl.ronger ease in which the 
bureaucratic government eomes into direet eonllict with the popular 
government over a iptestion of policy within the sphere of the former ; 
the po[nilar government would resign or adopt passive resistance, ilms 
bringing tlic framework of government to a deadlock. It offends 
against the constitutional maxim tliat tlie King’s government must 
be carried on. 

D, Wliilst fully admitting the prineijile, of separate local taxation 
for local affairs, I eamiot eontimi plate, two indejHmdent governments 
in the same province, both witli general powers of taxation. Surely 
general taxation Is an indivisible function of government which 
must be exercisial by one authority with duo regard to the taxable 
capacity of the tax-payor, 'I'ake a practical illustration from your 
transferred ftmetion of Jhiblie Works. Tlie popular government 
wishes to provide increased funds for communications, and the, 
obvious method is to raise tlie Road (Jess ; but this cannot be done, 
without eneroaehing on future laud revenue, for the total taxation 
on the land must bo regulated by the total payments on account of 
land revenue plus eossos. A similar objection applies to an increase 
of income tax, or to a light tax on rail-borne traffic which would 
prejudice imperial railway receipts. My practical experience lias 
confronted mo with this difficulty in attempting to find a solution 
for the inadequate funds of local bodies even under the present 
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to inaki'. (io.tiiilt^d oriticiHinH, but I givo for wluit they are worth tho 
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government over a iptestion of policy within the sphere of the former ; 
the po[nilar government would resign or adopt passive resistance, ilms 
bringing tlic framework of government to a deadlock. It offends 
against the constitutional maxim tliat tlie King’s government must 
be carried on. 

D, Wliilst fully admitting the prineijile, of separate local taxation 
for local affairs, I eamiot eontimi plate, two indejHmdent governments 
in the same province, both witli general powers of taxation. Surely 
general taxation Is an indivisible function of government which 
must be exercisial by one authority with duo regard to the taxable 
capacity of the tax-payor, 'I'ake a practical illustration from your 
transferred ftmetion of Jhiblie Works. Tlie popular government 
wishes to provide increased funds for communications, and the, 
obvious method is to raise tlie Road (Jess ; but this cannot be done, 
without eneroaehing on future laud revenue, for the total taxation 
on the land must bo regulated by the total payments on account of 
land revenue plus eossos. A similar objection applies to an increase 
of income tax, or to a light tax on rail-borne traffic which would 
prejudice imperial railway receipts. My practical experience lias 
confronted mo with this difficulty in attempting to find a solution 
for the inadequate funds of local bodies even under the present 
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system, and it would be mucli intensified under a seiuMiie. o{ dual 
governments. 

6. Dyarchy seems to me contrary to the tcaching.s of Indian 
history and to the sentinuuit of the (•oiintry, \vlii<'li has always, 
demanded a single governing autliority wit h full powers in all the 
functions of government. 1 do not I)('li(‘.ve that it would have ev(‘n 
the advantage of being aceeptablt^ to advanced Indian political 
thought, but would be an unpalatabh' solut.ion with no correspond- 
ing advantage. 1 cannot agree, that it is a safe experiment from 
which it would be possible to withdraw if it failed (paragraphs M 
and 44 to 53). I vshtuhler l.o think of an indictment of a provincial 
popular government by the government of India before an Imperial 
Parliament, and still more of an indiettnent hy the provincial 
hureaueratie government of the popular^ government with the. 
central government of India as the soh' judgm If. destroys tlu( 
whole basis of poimlar governnumt, which posttilaics a responsible 
electorate to control popular goviunmeiit. 

7. Mnally, my cxperieiUH'. as an administ.rutor condemns the 
Bchomo as alien to the present strutdairi' of flie a<lministration. 
Due to historical reasons which it is uniie<’cssury to specify, the 
functions of government are interwoven in a complete fabri<’ and 
not separate garments capable of division. 'I’here are no vertical 
linos along which the fabric, can he divided. 'I’he district stafT are 
the main threads running throughout the whole. No otfieiul can satis- 
factorily serve two masters whose iustruetions will he eontiieting, 
without neglecting the interests of one. There might la*, some possi- 
bility of success with two entirely separates Ht.alls each responsible 
to its own government, which is surely the eas(> in the parallels 
mentioned by you ; hut none for a single staff responsihli' to two 
governments, which must bo the case until Indian sentiment changes 
and until India can afford the more expensive duplicate establish- 
ments. Without the active supfiort of Mu* district officer, the 
progress of the departments of agriculture and eo-opernf iv<* credit 
would bo seriously handicapp<‘d. How is it possible to divorce the 
management of forests, so intimakdjy conneeU'd with the well-being 
of the people, from the gentwal administration Y Again, the recruit- 
ment of the central staff of the popular governnu'nt from the services 
will cause many difficulties in the selection by tlm bureaucratic 
government from a reservoir controlled by it, diffioultiea between 
the two governments and difficulties over the {mating of the officers, 
their transfer, their promotions, and the like. Again, conflicts of 
policy are bound to occur between the two governments, for no 
function of government can be entirely separated from other func- 
tions. I again illustrate from Public Works. Who is to decide 
the aHooation of funds 1 The bureaucratic govenimcnt demands 
police buildings as essential to improved imlioc administration ; 
the popular government prefers to spend the available funds on 
school buildings. If each government is to provide its oivn funds 
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system, and it would bo much intoiisifiod umlor a schmiio of liual 
governments. 
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governments, whicdi must be the case until iudiari sentiment ehaiigea 
and until India can afford the more expensive duplie-ate estahlish- 
monts. Without the active support of tin* district «Hic(!r, the 
progress of the departments of agrieultnri* atid (’o-opemiiv<* credit 
would bo seriously handieapp<*d. How is it possible to divorce the 
management of forests, so intiniatoljy (■onnecU'<i with the well-being 
of the people, from the geT«*ral administration 1 Again, the recruit- 
ment of the central staff of the popular government from the si'rviees 
will cause many difficulties in the selection by the bureaucratic 
government from a reservoir controlled by it, difficulties between 
the two governments and difficulties over the jHisting of the officers, 
their transfer, their promotions, and the like. Again, conflicts of 
policy are bound to oceair between the two governments, for no 
function of government can be entirely W'parated from other func- 
tions. I again illustrate from Public Works. Who is to decide 
the allocation of funds 7 The bureauerafcio governmoat demands 
police buildings as essential to improved tmlioo wlministmtion ; 
the popuk.! government prefers to spend the available funds on 
school buildinp. If each government is to provide its own funds 
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for its own huildinjU! ikhmIh, that Htill Icavos to popular {'ovcrnnicnt 
till* control of the. employment of the pe.rmane.nt Ktaff. Tin', bureau- 
cratic. ffove.nimeiit wants a new road to a ne.w industrial factory ; 
the po])ular governnumt prefers a new road to a local market. I fore- 
see (indless (liUhnilties in pratstioal working in any department of 
government. 

8. iSueh is my critieiHin of the, principles of your proposal for 
de-volution. Its value, you will he able, to judge, but you may 
also fairly c.omplain that it is wholly destructive, and that a better 
solution inusi. be found Indore your proposal is thrown out. 1 should 
like to se,(', a scheme, of reforms which included proposals for delegal-ing 
increasc'd powers to proviiuual legislative, councils and possibly 
to the. Imperial legislative councils. I feel that it should not be 
beyond the. wit of constitutional e.xperts to frame a s<di<mu^ of advance 
along tiu' road of horizontal lines of increasing popular control ov(;r 
all the. functions of governmi'nt instead of vertical line.s separating 
partieidar functions, and wit.hout reaching a <'hasm that must 
be, c.roHS(sl at oiu' bound. In all this princess of constitution-making 
for India, I hav(' felt all along that it is Is'ing undertaken in India, 
(upuilly by ollicials and Indian [)oiitieians who are amateurs at their 
trade. It shoidd ts' tlie. work of ('.xperts with a deep knowledge 
of consl.il.tdioual history and pr!ic.ti<'al e.’cp<>rie,nce of the working 
of c.onstitutions, who know tin' liiu's of advaius' followed in other 
countries, how they work in practice and what pitfalls should be 
avoided. 'I'ht^ part of tin* Indian oHicial and politician seems to me 
more propcirly to W(;igh schemes framed by such c-xperts and to 
judge, what alterations an>. rwpiired to adapt them to Indian condi- 
tions. It is from this standpoint that 1 have (uideavoured to examine 
your proposal as an oHicial with some e,xj)erienee of Indian methods 
of administration but with no knowledge of constitutions. That 
experience induces me, to regard more favourably advance on the 
lines advoeatml by Btanley Reed in tin', Timeaof India by decentraliza- 
tion all alotig the line, with more popular control at each stage, to 
local self-government bodies k) a large degree, to provincial govern- 
ments to a substantial degree', and to the (Jovernment of India by 
the Beeueitary of State and Parliament to a lesser degree. This 
connotes much devolution of financial responsibility. Cannot 
experts work out for India a sehemo on these lines, which should 
bo subjected to the criticisms of tfiose with a knowledge of Indian 
conditions V 

9. Another important point occurs to me. Have you considered 
the possibility of a Second Chamber in the Indian constitution ; 
probably at first with the Imperial Legislative Council only, but 
possibly with an extension later on to provincial councils ‘I It has 
certain obvious advantages— tho representation of tho aristocracy, 
great landlords’ interests, tho important commercial interests, which 
I am convinced will not under present conditions obtain adequate 
represtsntation even under an extended direct electorate system as 
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increased powers to provincial legislative, councils and possilily 
to the. Imperial legislative councils. I feel that it should not be. 
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experts work out for India a scheme on these lines, which should 
bo subjected to the criticistns of tjiose with a knowledge of Indian 
conditions V 

9. Another important point occurs to me. Have you considered 
the possibility of a Second Chamber in the Indian constitution *, 
probably at first with the Imperial Legislative Council only, but 
possibly with an extension lator on to provincial councils 't It has 
certain obvious advantagoB--tho representation of the aristocracy, 
great landlords’ interests, the important commercial intorcsts, which 
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roooDuncndcd by you'tmd wliicii I hcurlily siijipdrl ; (iic jissislaiicn 
that it woidd give to gov('nunciit in working tlio veto HntVguard. 
I foel some of the diflundticH, l)ut. I Indirvc t hat expert^s <'f>nld otnbody 
this proposal in a good worlcabh* wiuMno. It, niiglit oont.ribiitci 
towards a solution of tlio prc^bloiu of Native Htatos under eoustitu- 
tioual govornniotit. 

10. One more suggestion and 1 liavi^ finislied. A Hchenu' has 
been framed by the famous ' nineteen Couhl you not suiijeet this 
scheme to the critical examination of your e.X|iert knovvledg<' of 
constitutions, and submit the result to the tests of your Hound 
Table method in India V 1 Ixilieve. tliat. valuable results would 
accrue if this could bo done in time for Montagu’s deliberations 
in India. 

11. Bo much for the (dlorts of an amateur, who is deeply interested 
in the problmn the right solution of which means everytliing to the 
future of India and towards wluch end you are devoting your 
energies. 

No. IH 

My comments are. based on e.vperienee drawn from Boiifhern 
India. How far they may he applicable to other proviiiees I will 
not venturo to say. In India genernlixations an' always dangerous. 
Time docs not permit me to arrange my ideas systenuil ieally or 
to work them out to tlu'ir logical eonelusions. 1 have, there’fore, 
had to content myself with noting <iown a few eritii-isms which 
have occurred to me ou a perusal of thi^ letter to Mr. Bhnpendra 
Nath Basu. They arc arranged according to the paragraphing of 
that hdter. 

2. Vanujraph 17. - Boniewhut over-stateH t he easi' with regard 
to the interference of the. (Vntral (luvernmeiit in mut ters provincial. 
It is true that a Ijocal Uovernment has recurring oeeusion to emu- 
plain of such interferemu! ; but in practice Local (lovertuiients ilo 
enjoy a largo measure of indepmidenee, and inlt*rv(‘nf ion from above 
in matters of detail is rare exccfit in the. ease of finaiieial codes, 
the vigour of which is, however, being griwlually relaxed. 

3. Paragrapk 18. — Kxaggerates the. udiuinistrative fuiu-timis of 
the I.C.8. so far as the Madras Presideiiey is emieerned. 'I’he 
place of CommissionerH is taken by a Boani of iteveiiue with a port- 
folio distribution, each member having territorial jurisdiction over 
the whole province, with regard Hi subjeth.H falling within Ids port- 
folio ; the Board has no concern with local IhhioIk or inimieipal 
councils, sanitation, education, registration, or civil justice, and but 
little concern with the magistracy. T'he ('olle<’tor and District 
Magistrate can hardly bo said to ‘ supervise and report up<m the 
schools, the police, the forests, the irrigation departnmnt, the 
Public “Works Department, and so on ’. It is true that he comes in 
close oontoct with those departments of tiie ailminislratioii ; but the 
tendency is to divorce him from supervisory functions, and he oeeupios 
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rccoiiuncndcd by you'tuid wliicli f licartily stijiporl ; ( lu' JusKistiuicii 
that it woidd give to govcniiiicut iu working tln> vein Hafoguard. 
I foel some of the diflundtii'M, but I lK‘lirV(‘ tbat (>x)iitI.s could embody 
this proposal iu a good workable sclieine. ^It luiglit eoiitribiiti', 
towards a solution of the problem of Native Htates under (.■onslitu- 
tional govornmont. 

10. 0 u (5 more suggestion and 1 hav(^ finislied. A scheine has 

boon framed by the. famous ‘ nineteen Couhl you not sulijeet this 
scheme to the. <!ritie.al examination of your ex|)ert knowledge of 
oonstitutions, and sul»mit tlie result to flm tests of your Kound 
Table method in India '! 1 believe, t.hat vniuable^ results would 

ac( 5 rue if this could bo done in time, for Montagu’s deliberations 
iu India. 

11. So much for tin* elTorte of an umaf.eur, who is deeply interested 
in the probhnn the right solution of which means everything t.o the 
future of India and towards which end you are thivoting your 
energies. 

No. 18 

My comments are. buseil <m experienee drawn fnun SoiithiTn 
India. How far they may he. afiplieubk' to other proviiiees 1 will 
not venturo to say. In India geiierulixaiions are uhvavs ilungerous. 
Time does not pi'rniit me to arrange my ideas systeinaf ieally or 
to work them out to tludr logical eonelusiotis. i have, therefore, 
had to content myself with noting <iown a bwv eritieisms which 
have occurred to me on a penisul of thi^ lel.ter to Mr. Hhupeiaira 
Nath Basu. Tiiey are arranged according to the paragraphing of 
that letttu. 

2. Farwiraph 17.-- Somewhat nver-Htaies the ease wit h regard 
to the interference of the. (Vntral (iovernmeiit in inat ti-rs provincial. 
It is true that a Local Uoverumeul. lias recurring lu'casiim to emu- 
plain of such interfereime ; but in priK'tiee IsH'al (loverntneiits do 
enjoy a large moasuro of indepmidenee, and interviuition from nbovti 
in matters of detail is rare exceftt in the ease of financial ecales, 
the vigour of which is, however, being graduaily ndaxed. 

3. Paragraph 18. — Kxaggerates the. adminislrutive fuiudions of 
the I.C.8. so far as tlio Madras Presideney is eotieermai. The 
place of CommissionerH is taken by a Board of Itevemie wit h ii port- 
folio distribution, each tnumber having territorial Jurisdietiim over 
the whole proviiuic with regard Li subjetd.H falling witliin his port- 
folio ; the Hoard has no concern with local iaairds or tmmieipal 
councils, san'itation, education, registration, or civil justice, and but 
little concern with the magistracy, 'riie Colleetor and District 
Magistrate can hardly be said to ‘ supervise and n^port »tpon the 
schools, the jmlice, the forests, the irrigation department, the 
Public 'Works Department, and so on It is true that he comes in 
close contact with those departments of the administ ration ; but the 
toudonoy is to divorce him from supervisory functions, and he oetntpies 
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no poHifcion in iin; official lii('.riirc.hy of tlic (Icjiarlinu'nl.s of ('ducatioii, 
police, fori'.ste, irrigation, public worl<H, iM'giHtration, and civil jiiKticc, 
except in BO far aw Ins may in tlie capacity of a local board prcHnlent 
be connected with local board bGiooIb, a.s district magistrate exercise 
specified j)owers over the police of his district, or as collector [tosscss 
a m<'.asur('. of control, defined by the Forest Code, over the District 
Forest Officer. His functions are. primarily revenue and magist(uial ; 
as an age.ncy of lowil self-government he is being gradually rephuuul 
by unofficial local board presidents. The continuance of the l.O.B. 
in Bouthe.rn India would therefore, not be necessarily inconsistent 
with a system basixl on ‘ vertical lines dividing the functions of 
provincial departments from each utlier ’. And 1 take it that any 
such system must provide for dire.ct touch between the snbordinate 
offie.i'rs of different de.partments, otherwise the administration would 
iiu'-vitably In* grav<‘.ly hampered. 

4. I'nmrjmpliN 24 to 27. -1. am (pute- ready to abolisii the official 

vote, in local legislative eouneils, liavitig had many years’ personal 
exixrienec of the prae.tieal inecmveiiienee. of tin', present arrange- 
ment. It should not he forgotten, however, that even now tlui 
statutory ruhis on the suhjt'.e.t rerpiire that every resolution shall 
be ‘ in the. form of a spe.eiffe. recommendation addressc^d to f.he 
Local Oovernment which is tluis in a [losif.ion to accept or reject 
such nHiommendations and need not he seriously <'xer<‘,ised hy tin; 
prospee.t of a particular resolution In'ing carried against its wishes. 
As a matibrr of fa<’.t this sane, view of tlie. posithm has not prevented 
anxiety about Iming outvotiHl, which 1 have always thought matter 
for regret, ('specially when f.he anxiety was allowed to bt'come 
apparent. It is always ((p(m to a (lovernment at th<( next meeting 
of its Legislative (luumdl to make a bric'f and dignifk'.d announce- 
ment of the r((asoiis whi(di n'uder it impossible to accept a recom- 
mendation ('.mbodied in a r('H()lution ('urried in council. 

5. ParafjrwphH 2ff to .‘U. At tlu' pri'sent stage, of educational 
development in Bouthern India 1 have grav(^ doubts as to the feasi- 
bility of any general list of primary voters and the system of direct 
popular ('lection. The risk of Jlralunan prc'.ponderaiwiC has always 
to be reckoned with, unless the (sdiieational (jualifieation bo lowered 
to a level which admits votcus who certainly could not reasonably 
be considered ‘ (jualificd to form a judgement and record an opinion 
on Provincial affairs To secure the adeciuato representation of 
different intorosts special constituencies, e.g. Mohammadans, 
zemindars, will, I should say, be necessary for a long time, to come. 
But I would raise no objection to one constituency, or one consti- 
tuency for each district or group of districts, being composed of 
primary voters drawn from a much wider sphere than (as at present) 
the personnel of municipal councils and local boards. Tlie larger 
the constituency the less the opening for personal canvassing 
and corrupt practici'S, accessories to the elective system whicJi now 
do a great deal to keep away really representative candidates and 
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Forest Officer. His functions are. primarily revenue and magist(uial ; 
as an age.ncy of lowil self-government he is being gradually rephuuul 
by unofficial local board presidents. The continuance of the l.O.B. 
in Bouthe.rn India would therefore, not be necessarily inconsistent 
with a system basixl on ‘ vertical lines dividing the functions of 
provincial departments from each utlier ’. And 1 take it that any 
such system must provide for dire.ct touch between the snbordinate 
offie.i'rs of different de.partments, otherwise the administration would 
iiu'-vitably In* grav<‘.ly hampered. 

4. I'nmrjmpliN 24 to 27. -1. am (pute- ready to abolisii the official 

vote, in local legislative eouneils, liavitig had many years’ personal 
exixrienec of the prae.tieal inecmveiiienee. of tin', present arrange- 
ment. It should not he forgotten, however, that even now tlui 
statutory ruhis on the suhjt'.e.t rerpiire that every resolution shall 
be ‘ in the. form of a spe.eiffe. recommendation addressc^d to f.he 
Local Oovernment which is tluis in a [losif.ion to accept or reject 
such nHiommendations and need not he seriously <'xer<‘,ised hy tin; 
prospee.t of a particular resolution In'ing carried against its wishes. 
As a matibrr of fa<’.t this sane, view of tlie. posithm has not prevented 
anxiety about Iming outvotiHl, which 1 have always thought matter 
for regret, ('specially when f.he anxiety was allowed to bt'come 
apparent. It is always ((p(m to a (lovernment at th<( next meeting 
of its Legislative (luumdl to make a bric'f and dignifk'.d announce- 
ment of the r((asoiis whi(di n'uder it impossible to accept a recom- 
mendation ('.mbodied in a r('H()lution ('urried in council. 

5. ParafjrwphH 2ff to .‘U. At tlu' pri'sent stage, of educational 
development in Bouthern India 1 have grav(^ doubts as to the feasi- 
bility of any general list of primary voters and the system of direct 
popular ('lection. The risk of Jlralunan prc'.ponderaiwiC has always 
to be reckoned with, unless the (sdiieational (jualifieation bo lowered 
to a level which admits votcus who certainly could not reasonably 
be considered ‘ (jualificd to form a judgement and record an opinion 
on Provincial affairs To secure the adeciuato representation of 
different intorosts special constituencies, e.g. Mohammadans, 
zemindars, will, I should say, be necessary for a long time, to come. 
But I would raise no objection to one constituency, or one consti- 
tuency for each district or group of districts, being composed of 
primary voters drawn from a much wider sphere than (as at present) 
the personnel of municipal councils and local boards. Tlie larger 
the constituency the less the opening for personal canvassing 
and corrupt practici'S, accessories to the elective system whicJi now 
do a great deal to keep away really representative candidates and 
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account partly for the fact that nomination is more highly valued 
than election. The framing of such a list of primary voters would 
be a difdcult matter, requiring much careful thought. There is 
a mass of official literature on the subject of electoral franchises in 
Southern India, and (though I may be nustaken here) my impression 
is that the last venture, i. e. the creation of electorates to choose 
members of taluk (or sub-district) boards, has not been an unqualified 
success ; in that case the franchise was intentionally put at a low 
level, but even so the electorates were often far too small. The 
truth is that the number qualified — on any reasonable standard — 
to vote is, and must long remain, small. But little interest is taken 
in elections unless some personal dispute or faction is in issue. It 
is often said that this lack of interest is due to the small amount of 
power vesting in local bodies, and one is told that real interest would 
grow up if more power were conferred on them. The criticism 
is more true of local boards than of municipal councils, which 
already have considerable powers to manage their own affairs. There 
is, I think, some force in it, and I should hke personally to try some 
experiment like the following in order to ascertain whether as a fact 
a substantial increase in power and responsibility would evoke real 
interest on the part of the electorate. The experiment must be 
confined to a limited area and to local self-government. The revenue 
district is too large an area ; the affairs of a self-governing district 
board would tend to become concentrated in the hands of the 
lawyer clique at head-quarters. I would begin, therefore, with the 
taluk (or sub-district) boardi which has local jurisdiction, as a rule, 
over two revenue taluks — sometimes less, sometimes more. I would 
free this body from control by the District Board, which would be 
abolished, and give it charge of aU local fund matters within its 
limits except only trunk roads (and of course railways, if any rest 
nominally under local board control) ; such roads are of more 
than local interest and should be ■ maintained, for the present at 
least, by the provincial authorities. At the same time I would give 
the taluk board limited powers of taxation and encourage their use 
by the promise of provincial subsidies in a definite ratio to the 
amoimt of additional tax collected. It is in this direction that 
I should watch for the growth of interest on the part of the electorate. 
If, for instance, there were a strong local feeling in favour of openmg 
additional schools or dispensaries, of laying out new roads or of 
improving the standard of maintenance of existing communications, 
and it became clear that this could not be done without additional 
taxation, fitness for local self-government would be tested by the 
readiness to face and act on this disagreeable conclusion, and I should 
expect the electorate gradually to realize that its representatives 
must be. ehosen with care, siuce they possess powers of taxation, 
and ruthlesMy removed if they do not expend moneys raised by such 
taxation on . objects approv^ by the voters and in a reasonably 
efficient way. This is in outline the plan I would adopt to stimulate- 
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and T fllionld try and link it n]) witli villapio. 
tlioHi'. botlics (bdlnite rnprcacntation on tln^ 
\y taluk board. I am by no nicana (‘('rtain, in fa<'t, 
Y’ 1^*'"**' village, jianc.liayats, the taluk board 

‘'‘”’^ ,jjot bo coinpoHod aolely of voters tlumiscdvea choKcn 
panchayats in niimbora and (‘lassos oorn'sponding 
^ and oastos of tlio villages eoneerned ; this of oourse 
‘'^’!,‘’*-jn'’t'Oral college, but if it were a large one re))resenting 
1 doubt if th(^ plan would be oi)on to objection in 
*' decide. This schoine possossos the 

it might help to revive and ((Xtend tlu^ indigenous 
village pani’hayats, now the. lowest sjihore on whi(d\ 


I'lnfK 


tried. 


( fi.u;9ard myself by Siiying that the taluk board should 
' f,ia'hnieai supervision by e.duc-ational and medicaU 


would have iittli' say 
full I'dwer to deeid(‘ in what village a lU'vv s(du>ol should 


in the eurrieulum of 


. n^iiuent wore a sueiu'ss, the. eh'c.toral system of the 
Mid board should jirove a valuabli' training ground 

,,jij,ii of Proviiudal representatives on the Legislative 
ti ^'"1“' 1'*’ sueeossful local adininis- 

[linpC I'” tilings, 1 have forgotten to mention one 

t.ho fd'lu'ine to whiidi T attach special im])ortance. It is 
taluk lioard |)resident should hi* elected by the 
aid #j;'ven a salary aniitle enough to secure and retain 
nift.n ‘>1^ capacity. If local solf-govornnumt is to be 
.nd t>(> lead to self-govc'rnnient in wider 8[iherc8, full time 
iHoniiial ; mim of leisure, wi'alth, and capacity to take up 
vorl-c arc scarce, and it will not do to leave, the administra- 
Hy liawyers who have other and more absorbing interests, 
uk board choose its prcsidi'nt, chairman, or chief executive 
whutover name he may be called, but insist on the, execu- 
isibility being in the hands of a full time man jiroperly paid. 
{jrapha 33 to 38. -- As an ultimate ideal I have no objection 
.‘.thoci of transferring particular departments of the ad- 
on tio the Legislative Clouncil in its responsible adminis- 
.pacity, but I differ in loto from the method of progress 
in tfiose paragraphs. I should jilace Group III in the 
modified so as to approximate to the present sphere of 
and munioiiml councils excluding trunk roads and 
and so as to preserve technical supervision over medical 
*tional matters ; one cannot risk such possible deyelop- 
wncentration on ayurvedic methods to the exclusion of 
rtifto medicine and surgery of the west or changes in 
ial_ tiurrieula and ideals inconsistent with real education. 

‘Wstonce, the instruction of students in economics baaed 
iwin ’ fallacy. With necessary modifications it is, bowovor, 
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tho do.partmont of local self-government, which shonhl be made, over 
first. Here in Madras it has for aoini' years past been mainly 
in the. portfolio of the Tndian Member of tile K.xecufive Council. 
I .should reserve, however, to the Provincial (lovernment (or 
Governor) a ])ower of veto, to be used only in extnnne cnseH. 1 shoulrl 
not object to Co-operative Cri-dit an<i tin- Itegist.ration of Deeds being 
made, over at an early stage, but would retain the other adminis- 
trative duties mi'ntioned in the resi-rved eategory. wifhout attempt- 
ing to indicate the nature of future transfers in inivance of praetieal 
e.xpe.rie.nce. The local self-goverument sphere is large enough for 
a small cabinet, esjieeially if Co-operative (Vedif and Kegist ration be 
included with it. 

7. Panu/rnj/hft .'59-.19. Powers of raising m-w revenues are 
essniitial, aiul it would be for the Government fif India to preserihe 
limits necessary in Imperial inlerests, but- subject to mn-Ii limits 
the Provincial Legislature sbouhl pass the legi, slat inn. There is no 
reason to invoke the Indian (Inifierial) Legislative Council. 

8. Pnmfjraph 47.- T see no fata! ohjeefion to dyarchy. 

9. Paragraph 48.— -It would certaiuly be neecHsary firmly and 
consistently to ojiposo the inevitable attempts to force tnumfers of 
funds from reserved heads of administration to transferred lu-ads. 
Tho Governor should have plenary pow<-rs to block such attempts. 

10. I possess no <pialifications to pronounce jmlgcinent on the 
wider and mon^ remote issues raised, atul 1 do not think they admit 
of any immediab^ d(-cmion. Everything depends on tin* extent to 
which fitness for local self-government is jirovcd by practical 
experience. 

No. 19 

The central idea of yonr experimental sclu-inc is the gradual 
transfer of certain branclics of the adtjtinistratiofi to the Provincial 
Council, with a minister or ministors in ehiirg)- : ntal ynti lay great 
stress on the need for finamual res^Kinsibility, The funds’at the 
disposal of the ministry in the first instance would be ' the propor- 
tion of revenue spent on the transferred services during t he last few 
years 

I will assume for the sake of argument that the ilepartnu-nts 
em^merated under head I in your para, 33 are suiLible for ex{«-ri- 
mental transfer to a cabinet government (though I doubt very mueh 
whether they would give sumcient em|)loymetit to the four minisb-rs 
enumerated in your para. 35). Ijot us supjKise theti that tlie eahitiet 
desires to embark ujam a policy of agrieultufa! development, or 
a large scheme for improving the roiwls in Various parts of the 
province. The funds immediately available will he merely the normal 
expenditure of tho preceding years, and ch-nrlv more money will be 
required. Two courees will be open (or a combination of tho two) : 

(1) An effort to obtain from the provincial g<ivemor a further 
assignment from funds originally destined for other services, the 
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tho department of local sclf-p;ovcrnmcnt which whonld he made over 
first. Here in Madra.s it has for some yeans past hi'cn tnainly 
in the, portfolio of tln^ Indian Memlier of th(' M.xccntive Council. 
I should reserve, however, to tile Provincial (lovermneut (or 
Governor) a power of veto, to he used ouiy in extreme euses. 1 should 
not object to Co-o])erative Credit an<l the Kegistnition of Ih'cds being 
made, ovia at an early stage, hut would retain the other adminis- 
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(1) An effort to obtain from the provincial governor a further 
assignment from, funds originally destined for other services, the 
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jTOVoTnoT having in conao.qnc'nco to curtail other contemplated 
exiM'.nditure or to iiuikc' good by further taxation. 

(2) TlaiMing frcBli revenue by new taxation or by increasing the 
scale of existing taxation under the authority of the electc^d council. 

With no gr(‘at(!r authority than it ha,H at ])resent over the general 
provincial budget, the c.ouncil would most likidy b(' un.Hucoi'ssfu! in 
moving the governor to curtail (expenditure on the scrvicrea under his 
direct control, and there would be as much, controversy between the 
governor and tln^ cabiru't as there now is over the financial arrange- 
ments b((tween the (lovernment of India and the Local Governments. 
It is saf(^ to assum(( that the two ])rovincial authorities, naturally 
attaching the greater importance to the services und('r their direct 
control, will often b(( irreconcilahh^. 

Tln^ cabimdi will ofbui b(( driven, therefore, to the a(>c,ond course — 
thi( imiOTsition of new or increased taxation. Even if it felt that the 
governor was not refusing the additional mon(’,y unreasonably, it 
might v(>ry possibly he hmipb'd to cast the odium of the new taxes 
upon the governor, thus shirking real financial responsibility. I do 
not think this contingency can be ignored. 

Assuming, howe.V(‘r, that the (cabinet loyally accepted the. position 
that new taxation must be imposed on its responsibility, it would 
have to conskhu the possible sourca’s of revenue. Not one of the 
‘ transfi'rred servi<(es ’ under head I (except local railways, which 
exist in very few provinces) is substantially or essentially a re,vcnuc- 
producing department. The council might not unreasonably 
conclude that the extra money required could best bn raised by 
inen^asing the impost under otic of the. great rovemic heads — land 
revenue, excise, stamps, &c. In the event of entirely new taxation 
I notice your suggestion in paras. .39-40 that it should promote 
a hill for the consicleration of the. Government of India (I presume by 
the ox(‘ctttive. Government of India, and not hy the Indian Legislative 
Council. Th(' provincial governor would also have, to have, his say so 
long as he was direcd.ly responsible for any part of the administra- 
tion and tlu' revenue). But what of increases of existing taxation, 
under luiads not under the ex)ntrol of the provinc.ial council ‘i Many of 
the revomie enactments in India leave it to the Government of India or 
the Local Government to prescribe, the actual scale of the imposts hy 
rules, which may bo likened to the British ‘ Orders in Gouncil e. g. the 
land revenue is nowhere, I believe, fixed in the law itself : excise 
duties and fees are prescribed by nde. In such cases a bill would not 
be necessary, and it would suffice to convince the Government of 
India or the Local Government, as the case might be, that an 
increase should ho imjiosod. But in the case of mere additions to old 
revenues, the whole of which were not already at the disposal of the 
cabinet, an arrangement would be required for the division of the 
particular head (including the now increase) and for sharing the 
losses or deficits in bad years. In case of famine, for instance, or 
even extensive damage by hail, land revenue is remitted ; and 
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frovi'TTioT having in conanqiicnco to curtail other contemplated 
ex]>enditure or to ma,k(> good by further taxation. 

(2) Raising revenue by new taxation or by increasing the 
scale of existing taxation under the. authority of the, el<‘c.t(^(] council. 

With no great(!r authority than it has at imesent over the getu^ral 
provincial budge.t, the council would most lik(‘ly lx; unHut^cessful in 
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gov(‘rnor and 1;h(^ cabim't as there now is over the financial arrangc- 
nieuts b(^twcen the Government of India and the Local Governments. 
It is safe to assiinu^ that the two ])r()vincial authorities, naturally 
attaching the greater importance to the services under their direct 
control, will often In^ irreconeilahh^ 

I’lu'. cabinet will ofbni be driven, therefore, to the second course — 
the iin])osition of new or increased ta,xation. Even if it felt that the 
governor was not refusing the additional money unreasonably, it 
might v<'ry possibly be. bmipti'd to cast the odium of the new taxes 
upon the governor, thus shirking real financial responsibility. I do 
not think this contingency <-an he ignored. 
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produeing departnumt. The council might not unreasonably 
conclude that the extra money required could best bn raised by 
increasing the impost under one. of the groat revenue heads— land 
revenue, excise, stamps, &o. In the event of entirely mw taxatiot) 
I notice yotir sugge^stion in paras. 99-40 that it should promote 
a bill for the eonsideration of the Government of India (I presume by 
the oxeeutive Government of India, and not by the Indian Legislative 
Council. The. pntvineial governor woidd also have to have, his say so 
long as he was directly responsible for any part of the administra- 
tion and the revenue). But what of increases of existing taxation, 
under luiads not under the ex)ntrol of the provincsial council ‘I Many of 
the revonw^ enactments in India leave it to the Government of India or 
the Local Government to presoribe the actual scale of the imposts by 
rules, which may he likened to the British ‘ Orders in Gouncil ’, e. g. the 
land revenue is nowhere, I believe, fixed in the law itself : excise 
duties and fees are preseribed by riihu In such cases a bill would not 
be necessary, and it would suffice to convince the Government of 
India or the Local Government, as the case might be, that an 
increase should bo imjiosod. But in the case of mere additions to old 
revenues, the whole of which were not already at the disposal of the 
cabinet, an arrangement would bn required for the division of the 
particular head (including the now increase) and for sharing the 
losses or deficits in bad years. In case of famine, for instance, or 
even extensive damage by hail, land revenue is remitted ; and 
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receipts from exciHO and stamps fhictiiaie from year tn yeiir. 
Additional rcvenui'. raised at the insiani'e of (In- council would he 
liable to the. same fluctuations, and somcthiiifr like (he pn'seut 
contracts between the. (lovermuenl. <if India and the Local (iovern- 
inonts would again h(> reepun'd. In your Kludy No. ! you have 
dealt at length with tlu' drawl>acks in that. .Hvstem. It. works as 
between tlie Oovernment of India aiul tin' Local Cowrunicnts, 
because the Crovernnumt of Iiulia is in t.lie position of being able 
to give a flat refusal, which a, subordinate CoviTiiment. cannot 
questioTi ; but wlm is to decide bet wa-en the jirovim'iui governor and 
a responsibk^ cabimd V 

My conclusion is that the financial arrangements alone woukl give 
much scop(' for friction between the g<n'ernor u.n<l the ('abinid., at 
bast in th(' transition stages jindiminary t.o full respon.sihility in 
provincial affairs. This may not be a fatal objection, but I think at 
least an endtuivour should be made to work out. something whi<‘li 
would minimize the risk. 

I should also like to draw att.ention to another point not- touched 
on in your sclienn^ at all. Possibly you have omitt<>d it for tlie 
present with a view to (^om'imt.rating attention on the eentra! idea. 
Are th(! future provimdal parliaments to lie single- or double. ehandier 
institutions ? I think most important cfuintries have deliberately 
chosen the two-chamber systetn, anti |iersomilly 1 shtmld not trust 
a single chamber in this tmuntry ; for 1 am not satisfied t hat, the hulk 
oven of the educated classt's havi' suflKtient hackhone ami indepen- 
dence to make them sptnvk out publicly ngaiiml. proposals of wiiich 
they really disapprove. 

Incidentally, in order to secure freedom tif voting in divisions 
in the council 1 should say that the iiai.iuit is esHcntiid. This is 
of course a minor matter at this stugi', hut it is worth nH>nti<ining, 
as pointing to the need for attiple safeguards against hasty niensuros, 
whether administrative or h'gislativo. 

I am afraid this note is morn destrtictivn t.hnn constructive, hut 
I have not yet been able to conceive any really practical schomo 
whicli shall suit the neeessary transitional stjigcs. I am coiivim^ed 
that tlie introduction of complete responaihle govcrmiumt in one step 
is totally out of the question, and the existence of divide! respon- 
sibility in the intt-rmediate stages must give rise to many diHieuu.ics 
and possibly to dangers. 


No. 20 

(1) If you want to introduce representative government you can 
only do p in India by keeping a strong bureaucratic government 
there to introduce it, so 

Don’t water us any more with an Indian element. Wo have 
enough water in our eoimtitution, and if you water us Uw inueh 
we will drift to native state government and down to Mandarin’s 
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government. Thie is no agency to control elections, keep law and 
order, and collect revenue. 

(2) It will be safe to give the following to the representative 
government ; 

(а) (i) All District Board work. 

(ii) Excise. 

(iii) ItKiome Tax. 

(iv) Personal Law. 

(v) Temples, mosques, and religious trusts. 

(vi) AU town areas and munkiipalities. 

Let them legislate for all these. 

(б) Taxation. 

(i) Let t hem pul. on any e.esses they like. 

(lolleetor will assess and collect. 

(ii) Let them imjiose income ta.x rates. 

(lolh'ctor will assess and collec.l. 

(iii) Let them inqxise excise. 

(Jolle(;tor will assess and collect. 

(c) Ap])ointme,nts. 

Hon. Magistrates. 

Hon. MunsilTs. 

Temple, &c., administrators. 

ReprcMnlaimt A nmnUy. 

I start from bed-ro<tk. Who do you cater for ? 

The odd million lit<u’at.eH. 

The 300 million others. 

You must cat<'r for t he. 300 million others, 
f am all for 
Oiui man, one votr^. 

Ago 213 and over. 

You will say, literates only know how to vote. I reply ‘ that may be 
but in Itulia it is quite easy for a Collector to take a poll of 8,000 
to 10,000 illiterate voters in half a day and Pll guarantee to do it. 
An Indian crowd is most, amenable. It is quite easy to 

(1) Pay off 400 beaters at 2 an. each in half an hour. 

(2) Pay off 5,000 coolies in a famine camp in three hours. 

I could easily take the poll of 8,000 to 10,000 in half a day. 
Assume they are all illiterate, quite easy, don’t ask them to ballot. 

Have two enclosures red and blue, or any colour you like. Let them 
go into the one they want to, or some other arrangement which one 
could easily devise. You could not take a poll of 8,000 miners in 
Cumberland in this way, but one could of the natives of India and 
there would be no free fight. No drunkenness and no bribery and 
corruption — that is the beauty of the Indian voter with his magis- 
trate on the ground. 

I start then with a constituency of 8,000 to 10,000 voters — that 
means 50,000 population. 

That giv€« for every one of the divisions in the Province between 
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90-130 member, s. J. would Imve 'll, K. ‘ifi only, b>ii make lh(!U. 
constituenoies populations of smalh’r tiumbcrH. Hay 25, 000 and 
12,000 respectively a.s distance, s are big. Pul the (Jommi,s.siom>r over 
them in ,same position as a Oolonial (lovernor and lei llunn go 
ahead. Keep your magi,strate and eoileetor for 

Law administration. 

Police, administration. 

Revenue admini,st ration. 

Blecitoral control. 

A-iiy constituency that felt this Divisional assembly was going the 
pace too fa,st would bo at liberty to vote itself out of iis <’lutcheR 
and come back to bureaucratic (htveriunent umler tin* (kilh'etorand 
Magistrate. 

Some might come- back aud very (jui(^k 1 

Make no distinction between rural and urban. 

Very important, one man, one vote. 

In 7, or 10, or 15 years’ time the header of the Assembly and the 
Leader of the Opposition and two Oolh'elorH of Distriets with 
the Commissioner as President would sit as a Coinniittee and report 
to the Provincial Committee what further powers that individual 
Divisional Assembly sliould have. 

Until the period of resettlement tliere sliouhl be no agitation 
permitted for further partition of spheres of aetion us between the 
bureaucracy and the Divisional Assembly. This nuikes the tnasses 
and not the classes the voting and perhaps the ruling faidor. 
Provincial Council. 


Clip the wings of the legislative (miuieil. As regards jtowers, give 
it legislative powers only, no power over budget, and let. there be 
a provincial settlement of contributions (if any are re<juired) of 
provincial money to Divisional AssemblieK every 7 or 10, &<•., years, 
just as you settle spheres of action. 

The obvious council (leg.) would be 
The leader of the Assembly t , ,, 

The leader of the Onposition [ ^ omnuHsionerH. 

Note . — A village pancuayat electing a head of the paneh, then 


a number of heads of the panch form a union ehu'ting a represmita 
tive and so on, ending finally in a certain number of delegates electinj 
your member of the assembly for the constituency of 60,000 wouk 
never do. 


Every one of the delegates would be bought. They would auction 
their votes or be intimidated or influenced, all the way down. The 
only way to play fair to the masses is to have one man one vote 
and vote straight for the member and let the magistrate and collector 
control the election. 


Hence don’t water the 1.0.8, more than you can help. 

A district of one million means twenty elections. The magistrate 
and collectors and his Joint could work them off in two months and 
preside at eaoh. 
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Every one of the delegates would be bought. They would auction 
their votes or be intimidated or influenced, all the way down. The 
only way to play fair to the masses is to have one man one vote 
and vote straight for the member and let the magistrate and collector 
control the election. 
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Let the first Assembly live for two years, thou have elec.tions 
again for three years ; language of the assembly and script to be 
local. English barred. 

Before Montagu comes out the fkst tiling to settle and put down is 
the racial autagonisiu which has sprung up. 

Tlie literates call me an A nglo-foreigner. I call myself an ‘ old 
timer ’. 

However, I have thought about this a good deal when thre.shing 
water and gf'tting no fish, and to my mind this is the way to play 
fair with tlie c.oantry and its ,‘300 million, but it is absurd to assume 
that England can ('ver play fair with them if if. attempts it by means 
of a watered bureaue.rac.y. All agitation to water it should be 
suppressed. India for tln^ Indians means an Indian bureaucracy, 
and would end in 

M,a nd a ri n ( lo vernmmvt , 

and no Mandarin (loviu-nmeut or semi-Mandai'in Oovenummt <umld 
control elections wiiich year by year will beeoim^ one of the most 
important funetions of the District Magistrate. Under this sidieme 
the. Distrie.t Magistral? will be retpiired for one or two decades more. 
By that time tlie Divisional Assmiihlies would be really powerful 
bodies, and might hav<'. produeeil a better generation of politicians 
fit to administer and to <mter the ranks of the, bureaucracy whiidi 
would be )<WH lUicessary as power expanded towards Divisional 
Assembliiis. 

Oommentfi from European Members of Public Services other 
than the I.G.S. 

No. 21. From a Tbaoher 

1. The (umstitutional proposals for India are a dependent part 
of a comprehensive scheme for Imperial veeonstruction, and must 
therefore inevitably share the strength or weakness of the latter. 
They must lose much of their argumentative force in the eyes of 
those who are unable to accept the larger scheme. Personally I do 
not believe in the desirability or feasibility of an Imperial Federal 
Parliament on an elective basis. What the ultimate solution will be 
no man can foretell, it will bo decided by the course of events ; but 
I think it is more likely to take the form of an Imperial Executive, 
than an Imperial elective Parliament, assisted possibly by an Im- 
perial senate, which is not elective, 

2. A corollary to the larger schemes is the periodical and pro- 
longed review of Indian affairs by the Imperial Parliament. Even 
supposing this were made possible, I can see no attractions in return- 
ing to a course of procedure, which change of conditions has rendered 
obsolete. In the days of the Company there were obvious reasons, 
administrative and finanoial, why Parliament should watoh and 
review the affaire of a company, which depended for its existence 
on itself, but those rewons ceased to exist as soon as India came 
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control elections whicli year by year will he<!ome one. of the most 
important functions of the Distrii.'t Magistrate. Under this sc.heme 
the District Magistrati' will be re(|uired for one or two deiaides more. 
By that time the Divisional Assemblies would be really pow<*rful 
bodies, and might have produc.ed a bihter generation of politiidans 
ftt to administer and to miter the ranks of the, bureaucracy which 
would be less necessary as ]iower expanded towards Divisional 
Assemblies. 

Gommentii from European Members of Public Services other 
than the I.O.S. 

No. 21. Euom a Teacher 

1. The constitutional proposals for India are a dependent part 
of a comprehensive scheme for Imperial reconstruction, and must 
therefore inevitably share the strength or weakness of the latter. 
They must lose much of their argumentative force in the eyes of 
those who are unable to accept the larger scheme. Personally I do 
not believe in the desirability or feasibility of an Imperial Eederal 
Parliament on an elective basis. What the ultimate solution will be 
no man can foretell, it will bo decided by the course of events ; but 
I think it is more likely to take the form of an Imperial Executive, 
than an Imperial elective Parliament, assisted possibly by an Im- 
perial senate, which is not elective, 

2. A corollary to the larger schemes is the ^riodioal and pro- 
longed review of Indian affairs by the Imperial Parliament. Even 
supposing this were made possible, I can see no attractions in return- 
ing to a course of procedure, which change of conditions has rendered 
obsolete. In the days of the Bompany there were obvious reasons, 
administrative and finanoial, why Parliament should watch and 
review the affairs of a company, which depended for its existence 
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Tinder the direct Government of the Crown. The consequent neglect 
of India by Parliament has been, I think, no unniixed evil : it has 
in fact been a blessing in disguise. Even in the eighteenth century 
the incursions of English politicians into Indian afiairs were not 
always fortunate. Burke, e. g., disgraced himself in the matter, and 
Pitt’s connexion with the matter left a blemish on his career. It has 
been a happy accident that Indian afiairs have been for the most 
part removed from the interference of inevitable ignorance and the 
heated and unwholesome atmosphere of party politics. If Plato 
is right, and I think he is, in laying it down that wisdom is the first 
quabfication for good Government, it is a good thing that the 
imwise have neglected Indian afiairs. Nor is it to be deplored that 
Eoyal Commissions have failed to exercise the influence on public, 
opinion that Parliamentary committees are said to have done. Their 
personnel is often unsatisfactory, e. g. in the latest, and their recom- 
mendations are often not accoring to knowledge. 

3. The issue of a fresh charter is advocated taking the form 
of the promise of self-government. I strongly object to any such 
thing. As a matter of practical policy in ordinary life, I think it is 
most important never to promise what you cannot perform. (I may 
say that the rule has constantly to be applied in every day ofdcial 
life, which is lived in an atmosphere of importunity) and I see no 
possibility of granting self-government in any real sense to India 
within any period that one can foresee. Such a charter would only 
lead to disappointment, discontent, and charges of bad faith, 
unless of course the advent of chaos can be contemplated with 
equanimity. In all matters of politics in India, it is important to 
realize that the Indian has acquired the vocabulary of western 
politics (and morals) but attaches to the words only a fraction of 
the meaning attached to them by Englishmen. They know the 
onomaia but not the pragmata. The Indian has only a verbal 
knowledge of seK-government : hence the promise of it would be 
equivocal, because in India there is a deep gulf between thought 
and things which will take a lot of filling up. It is worth while 
remembering that the proclamation of 1858 has meant difierent 
things to Etuopeans and Indians. 

4. The advocacy of charters is part and parcel of the proposal to 
adopt a written constitution for the Empire after the American 
model. I see no need for this. The British Empire will have to 
settle its problems in its own way, and as General Smuts acutely 
observed, ‘ not follow precedents, but create them ’. In high 
politics, as in official and private life, ‘ least said soonest mended ’ 
is a golden rule : unfortunately, a perpetual flux of talk is the 
fashion of the hour : and it flows in torrents from the heights ! We 
could do with a little more of Moses, and a great deal less Aaron; 
Nor do I think it necessary to follow French precedents in the 
enimciation of general principles. The British character, no doubt, 
suffers from the defects of its qualities, and dislike of system and logic 
is one of them. But I do not think it will improve itself by imitation 
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of alien models. It. in true that the British mind does not love thc 
formulatioti of sy.Htcms, but it is not for that reason wholly unsys- 
tematic. It often bears, as it has been finely said, its system in its 
heart, and it expresses itself in practical action, not in formulation. 
I think, therefore, that little would be gained by issuing a new charter 
of self-government. Tiiat. no doubt is the ultimate goal, but it is so 
far off, that I doubt if much good could be done by making it appear 
that it was, as it is not, within the sphere of present practical politics. 

5. I do not. tliink that precedents and analysis drawn from other 

countries, e. g. America and tlie self-governing dominions, are helpful 
in dealing with Indian problems. India is sui generis — ^in a category 
by it;self. There is great truth in the paradox that, ‘ there is no such 
country as India ’. ‘ India ’ and ‘ Indians ’ in connexion with 

politics are very much idols of language, though the common 
rhotoric.al us(^ of them trmds to blind men to the fact. The probhnu 
of gov('rum<ait <'annot, in my opinion, be iwefully coiwidered except 
in close conn((xioi) with tlie social conditions of the people ; and such 
things as tlui caste syste.m, tlu’. marriage (justoms, the. position of 
women, tlie variety and conflict of religions, the small amount of 
education, and tin* peculiar historical i.radit.ions of the country 
dillorentiate. the. populaf.ion from i.he population of the self-governing 
dominions. Ther<‘. has been much to develop servility and oppres- 
sion : and much i.o destroy any germs of self-government. It is 
a question whet.her t.hese germs have not been damaged beyond 
repair. But supposing tlie.y have not., they need very careful treat- 
ment. Time and rest, not ])remature exercise, are essential to the 
cure of the ^laralytic patient.. 'I’lie points mentioned are so common- 
place that there, is a tendency t.o ignore them. But they can onljr be 
Ignored at. one’s peril. They constitute the facts of the. situation. 
Constit.ut.ions e,anuot be invented in vacuo, without definite refcrimec 
to the life and nat.urc of the people for whom they are intemded. 
It is no use to pick tliem iqi, in Homer’s phrases, ‘ from a rock or 
a tree It may be said that a people may learn fresh habits. Cer- 
tainly, but habits are of slow development, especially when opposite 
habits have to be unlearned, and theyare not likely to be generated by 
what amounts to a sudden revolution in the machinery of government. 

6. It is allowed that the whole system of British Government in 
India is derived from autocratic antecedents. Very well, that is all 
the more reason for going slow in the direction of self-government, 
rather than by sudden revolution. As it is, the so-called instalments 
of self-government in the shape of local and provincial councils can 
scarcely bo called a success. They are very much a matter of make- 
believe : they ate a veneer — while the staple of the administration 
is personal rule. Would it not be wiser to let them justify them- 
selves by success, before making further advances, in obedience to 
abstract theories ? 

7. It would no doubt be wise to make decentralization more of 
a reality in the relations between the government of India and the 
provincial governments. But this oan be done without introducing 
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a tlioroughly alien system of cabinet government deiiending on party 
majorities. The latter seems to me to be unthinkable in the present 
condition of India. The actual sclnmie ]»roposed appears to be 
highly artificial : and as I object to tlie prineipl<‘, it is no us(' to 
criticize the details. I will, howev<'r, maku’ on(> <»r f wo r<'marks : 

(1) It is misleading to use the word ‘ national ’ as a .synonym for 
‘imperial’, for there is no such thing as 11 h‘ ’nation of I'mlia’, 
nor likely to be for a very long tinu^ to come. It is a figment of 
political agitators or impatient idealists. 

(2) Cabinet government seems to be ((uitc incompatible with 
the existence of a btircaucracy, which 1 regard as indispensable to 
India. It is a mistake to look upon Indian oflieials as occupying 
the same position as the permanent <'.ivil servics' at Inime. 'I’o all 
practical purposes, officials urcthe government in liuiia. In England 
they arc not. 

(3) A-gain, the words, ‘ popularize tin* control <»f government ’, 
are misleading. It is time (mongli to talk of poptilarizafion when you 
can talk intelligibly of ‘ the peojile whielt, at ju’i'sent , is inijmssilde. 

(4) Even in the more atlvaneed provinces of Imiia, tin* number 
of people capable of taking part iti ]M>lities in any real sense is 
extremely small. And those who a]>pear t<) he have a<n|uire(l the 
vocabulary rather than the reality of ])arty politi<-H. As a matter 
of fact, party government, responsible government , cabinet govern- 
ment, are mere phrases : as long as politi<’ians repr<'sent principally 
themselves, and elections arc the force that they are, ‘ responsiljility 
of representatives to the people ’ are words witlmuf meuning. 

(6) At the best, the electorate would be so small, that self-govern- 
ment could not be popular governitient and would in practice be 
an olimrohy, and an oligarchy of a very unattractive kind. 

(6) %ie letter proceeds apparently on the hypothesis that the 
starting-point for progress in India is the measure of ‘ self-govi-rn- 
ment ’ already granted. But that has hardly passed beyond the 
experimental stage. Much might be said in favour of the view that 
it is largely premature. Surely it would he wise to let tlies(> experi- 
ments pass out of the experimental stage before pro«-eeding farther. 

(7) In para. 39 it Is assumed that there are uidimittHl sources of , 
taxation still untouched, which a popular government might get hold 
of. I think this is extremely doubtful ; ami that laird Bryce is 
perfectly right in Ids warning that one of the greatest dangers to 
Indian administration, as it was to the Koman Empire, is the laying 
on of too heavy financial burdens. 

(8) It is not the want of local self-government that has impeded 
enterprise, but the character and sooial conditions of the jwople. 
BritiSi control has not been a drag on the wheel of local initiative. 
■It has rather been in the position of those who piped to the children 
in the market-place who refused to dance. 

(9) The Dewans of Native states are not only not an argument for 
popular government, but exactly the contrary. They are ministers 
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of pei'Honal arbitrary rulers to whom, and not to ‘ the people’, they 
are responsible. They are monuments of Autoeratie rule : entirely 
dependent oti the (uiprice of the ruler : and hold their power, so 
long as they enjoy his favour. They have no responsibility to an 
electorate, such as representative stat((sitren have in a popular 
government. They therefore! supply no argument for th(! eapaeity 
of Indians for participation in ' I'esponsible ’ government in the. 
Parliamentary s(!use of the word. 

Finally, for polities, as in .other spiien's, it is a good rule not 
to let the <!hil(l run before it e.an walk (and childhood, as Aristotle 
reminds us, is not nu>asur(!d by age), perha])s sonu! fK'oples like 
individuals n(!vei- grow up •polilwally. At present,, 1 am (ionvinced 
that India is not, (it to l•un : to enjoy self-government. But sin; 
e.an be made t,o walk, and perhaps latei’, in the dim future, she will 
be able t(» run. Mt'anwhile, her intr'rest is good government, not 
self-government; and good government site will not get except 
under the guiding hand of the British Kaj. J)os('s of self-government 
should be small and very e.arefully administered. It is a truism to 
apply ./iwfma Umie to tlu! political future of India. But it is noivc the 
less true. It is no use frying to mak(! a bullock (’art go the ])ace of 
a motor-(iar. 1 believe one of the greatest obstacles to solid progress 
is ' hurry’ and unduly foreing the ])ace. Those who have faith in 
India’s future, will not get into a fuss : for h<! that believeth will not 
mak(! haste 1 

No. 22. From a Teacher 

I fear that, you Husp<!(!t,ed me of trivial eouventionality when 
some nights ago I disclaimed any practical knowledge of the Indian 
problems in which you are. engaged. But, indeed, that was no 
mere form of words with me. Now you wrif.e for useful criticism. 
And the fa<!t remains that I have none to offer for the reason already 
given. But having read your let.ter with care, 1 desire mt)ro than ever 
to help — -if only in academic manner — if it he ))osHiblo. And so I refer 
to two ])aH8ageH that hav(! set. me thinking again over some familiar 
ground. 

In § 17 you write; ‘For despite, all this diversity you have 
only to look at the map to see that in India proper there is national 
unity underlying the diversity.’ I have studied your context ; 
but I don’t uncifirstand what definite meaning you attach to the 
term national unily in that context. The map of India, the history 
of its many countries and its many religions— -all these to ray mind 
proclaim diversity without shadow of relief. Pray don’t thmk me 
discourteous. I have no doubt that the word and the thought hold 
a definite content for you, though at the moment I cannot focus it. 
At any rate the point is of small importance as between you and me ; 
for as Englishmen we must mean the same thing in practice. But 
I do feel that when we talk to our Indian friends and lellow subjects 
of national unity in India we ought to lay bare our thought in the 
simplest terms, Their mental background must be and is very 
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diSerent from our own in reality. Of course I also know tow 
difficult it often is to talk quite plainly to ttese friends wittout 
turting tteir natural susceptibilities. 

This crux of national unity in India is connected (in my train of 
thought) with a second passage in § 12 of your letter : ^The first 
condition of popular government is that a definite section of the 
people should aspire to achieve for themselves a better life not only 
in things material but in things sjoirituaX.’ The itahes are mine to 
indicate (for me) that you have put your finger on the problem of 
Indian problems. Now let me say without reserve or any fence of 
debate whs^ I mean by spirituality. At the beginning and at the 
end, I mean an ideal of self-sacrifice and the practical life that issues 
therefrom. This ideal did not exist in ancient India — ^if my reading 
of the history be correct. How much or how little of it is a living 
power in Modern India I find it hard to say. In homely phrase, 
that’s just it ! Schemes for Home Rule in India strike me with 
a painful sense of unreality. Is it thinkable that national unity — 
itself an ideal — should take root in this country and grow before tens 
of thousands of educated Indians have learnt the lessons of self 
sacrifice within the narrower groups of common social life ? Are they 
being taught in detail what of self-sacrifice is involved in this, that 
and every other political right that is worth striving for ? There is 
a true beginning of aU such things. Are they being taught that ? 

No. 23. Feom a Feontiee Officee 

I have read through this pamphlet very carefully. It contains 
a suggestion that the end which should be and which will, I hope, 
be the aim of British Policy in India, is to educate Indians in the art 
of governing themselves, and gradually to hand over more and 
more of the Government of India to Indians. Personally I am in 
thorough agreement with the scheme as outlined by Mr. Curtis, 
namely, a system of gradual devolution of powers to elected or other 
members of Council. 

I was at first inclined to think that perhaps we should begin at 
the bottom and first educate our District Boards and Municipal 
Committees, but on thinking it over I have come to the conclusion 
that we should not. We must remember that representative institu- 
tions in England did not grow from the bottom — ^there was a parlia- 
ment in England centuries before there were any local bodies. 
We may well begin then with the Provincial Governments as sug- 
gested, but we can also educate the District Boards and Municipal 
Committees pan passu on the same system. 

I can see no reason whatever why a system of dyarchy should 
not work in India as well as everywhere else. In fact it does exist 
and works well. 

I am in most hearty agreement with Mr. Curtis that whatever 
system may be ultimately adopted, what is wanted is that a definite 
goal should be given to the officers of Government in India in the 
light of which they should view their smallest actions, and that 
aim should be self-government for India within the Empire. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF INDIAN GOVERN- 
MENT {June 1917) 

(a) ALL INDIA 

§ 1. The final executive authority for India is the Imperial 
Cabinet in Lontlon. The selection of the Govei'nor-General, 
for instance, rests with t.ho Cabinet. Any detail of Indian 
administration mif^ht, in fact, come up for Cabinet decision, 
though, of course, it sivldotn does so. The Cabinet is respon- 
sible to the lm])erial Parliament, which is in turn responsible 
to the llritish electorate. '^Phe root of Indian Government 
is at presiMit in that electorate. 

§ 2. The Seci'idary of State for India, the minister respon- 
sible to the Cabinet for Indian affairs, who therefore controls 
tho Governor-(5emu-aI, is a member of the Cabinet. He is 
assisted by a coumnl of from ton to fourteen members, 
of whom nine must have ten years’ Indian experience. With 
certain exce})tions all communications sent to India must 
come before the members of tho Council, though, except 
in matters of finamse, the Hecretary of State is not bound 
by thoir advice. 'iPhis does not, however, apply to matters 
affecting peace or war or relations with foreign or native 
states, if the Secretary of >Stat(', decides to treat them as 
secret, in which (!ase they ai'e not submitted to the Council. 

The Governor-General, except in matters of unusual 
importance, (san only a(!t with the advice of his Executive 
Council and, indeed, may be overruled by a majority of that 
body. In ordinary matters the oxeemtive authority for India 
is tile Governor-General -in -Council, which consists of the 
Commander-in -Chief and six ordinary members, of which 
three must in practice bo members of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

Subject to tho above control, the responsibility for all 
the fimctiouH of government throughout British India thus 
rests on the Governor-General-in-Council. The business 
is at present divided amongst the various members, as 
follows : 

The Governor-General — Foreign and Political Depart- 
ments. 

The Commander-in -Chief — The Army. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF INDIAN GOVERN- 
MENT {June 1917) 

{a) ALL INDIA 
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The Home Member — Internal affairK not falling within 
the scope of any other Member of Council ; e. g. Police, 
Jails, Health, Criminal and Civil Justice. 

The Member for Revenue and Agricailture- Land Revenue 
Administration, including Famine, 'Fenancy, and also 
Co-operative Credit, Public Works, including Irrigation, 
Agriculture and Forests. 

The Member for Commerce- Comment', and Industry, 
Railways, Posts and Telegi'aphs. 

The Financial Member — Finan<;e and Audit. 

The Legal Member— Legislation. 

The Member for Education -Kd\u!ation, Local Holf- 
Government, Sanitation, and Archaciological Survey. 

For five months, during the wint(U', the Government of 
India with its Secretariat sits at Delhi ; for tin* remaining 
seven months it migrates to Simla, a station situated in 
the foot hills of the Himalayas some (i,00() ft,, above the sea. 

§ 3. So far we have been following a direct ehaitt of a<lnvinis- 
trative authority. The Imperial (^abinet controls the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of State the Government 
of India. We now come to a stage where administrative 
authority begins to bramdi. Some functions the Government 
of India discharges for itself through departments of its 
own. In others it acts through a number of provincial 
governments. It will be convenient to enumerate these 
provinces at once. 

First of all come the two original Presideneies of Bombay 
and Madras, and the new Presidency of Bengal, each with 
a Governor-in-Council. Like the Governor-General he is 
usually a prominent man, with no previous experience of 
India, who is sent from Englaiul direct. Coming to India 
with fresh and unbiased minds these Governors are intended 
to supplement the professional views of the permanent 
officials, and also to act as a connecting link between them 
and the European communities of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras. Like the Governor-General, the Governor of a 
Presidency may be overruled by his council. 

Next in order, though not in importance, comes the 
province of Bihar and Orissa with a Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Oounoil. In this ease the existence of a council is due to 
the fact that Bihar and Orissa formed part of Bengal and 
that council government had already been established there 
before this area was constituted as a separate province. 

Then come the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the 
Punjab and Burma, severally controUw by Lieutenant- 
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Governors, members of the l wlio administer without 
the aid of conneils. 

The Central Rrovinees and Assam are each administered 
by a Chief Commissioner. 

To these nine provinces inust be added the minor areas 
of tlie North-West Erontier Province, Delhi, British 
Baluchistan, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, and the Andaman 
Islands, all of which may be ignored for the purpose of 
this inquiry. 

§ 4. .Provincial governments ar«‘. an essential feature of 
all countries which in population or area exceed a certain 
size. Territories so large as tlic United States of America, 
Canada, Australia, iSouth Africa, or India coxild not indeed 
be governed without them. But the relations which exist 
between the central and the pi'ovincial governments in these 


countries are in marked contrast to those which exist in 
India. Let us take the case of (Canada, where the mutual 
relations of the central and i)rovincial governments are 
closer than in tiie Ibiited Htates or Australia, but not so 
close as in Houth Afric,a. The constitution of Canada is 
fixed by the British North America Act of the .Imperial 
Parliament. It can otdy be altered by the imperial Parlia- 
ment, a fact due to the public opinioii, not of the British, but 
of the Canadian people themselves. Under this Act certain 
powers and j-evenuos are assigned to provincial governments 
which derive their authority from- the electorates of each 
province. All other powers and revenues are reserved to 
the central Government, which can and does supplernent 
the provincial revenues by grants which lie within the 
discretion of the central j)arliament. Otherwise the powers 
and revenues of provincial governments are solely deter- 
mined by the constitution. Tho mainspring of the central 
Government is the Canadian electorate as a whole. The 
mainsprings of the provincial governments are the provincial 
electorates. It is a solar system in which each body revolves 
on its own axis and travels in its own orbit, while the power 
which keeps them in due relation to each other and the central 
body is that of the constitution. The planets are each 
moved by an impetus of their own. They are not impelled 
by the sun, but Iby the power of the system in which they 
revolve. The central government can issue no orders to 
the provincial governments. They cannot bind them with 
regulations, and it follows that the officers of the provincial 
governments are absolutely distinct from those of the central 
government. In Canada the government at Ottawa is 
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responsible only lor tlio futujt.ioiis cuti-usted to it by the 
British North America Act. 'rhc (Joverninent at 'Delhi 
and Simla is responsible for every detail of government 
in India. It is this fact which dominates the whole of its 
relations to the pirovinces, and wliudi makes those relations 
so different from those which e.vist in the (lountries wo have 
mentioned. 

§ 5. The Governor-Gencral-in-Conncil is rcsjxmsible, then, 
for all the functions of government in India, 'riiest^ functions 
are divisible into two (dasses. Some of them ani a<iminis- 
torod through dop)artmonts directly controlled from Delhi 
and Simla, while others are adminisUuwl through depiart- 
monts controlled by the p)rovincial govern tnents. 'fo the 
first category belong the doprartments which eont.rol 


Foreign Affairs. 

The .Relations with the 
more important Native 
States. 

The Army. 

Indian Finance. 

Audit. 

Currency. 

Mint and Assay. 

Posts. 

Telegraphs. 

Railways. 


( Jeologieah 'ropographical, 
and Archaeological Hur- 
v<\vs. 

Mines. 

Thii Northern Imliaii Halt 
R(Wenno Dei>artment, 
which iiultnles not mere- 
ly tlie revenue, hut the 
administration of the 
manufacture of salt. 

Higlu'r Agricultural Re- 
seandi. 


To the second or f>rovincial category belong 


Land Revetmo, including 
Cadastral Huiweys. 
Customs.^ 

()p)ium.‘ 

kStamjJs. 

Excise, and »Saltin >Southern 
1 ndia. 

Provincial Rates. 

Income Tax. 

Forests. 

Registration. 

General Administration. 


Ijoeal Helf-Governmont, in- 
eludingeontrolof Munioi- 
palitU'saiul laxuil Boards. 
Law and Jnsthx*. 

Court of Wards. 

( lharitable Endownionts, 
.lails. 

Polices. 

Ports anti Ihlotage. 
Education. 

Museums. 

Eccktsiastical Affairs.* 


^ The whole revenue from (luatontB and Ojaum aoenies to tliB central 
Government. To its funds the whole jutbur oost of thu cwolesiMtloal 
establishmeintg are charged. Yet in each provinne ail three dejiartments 
take their orders from the provincial govoniments oxt^ept in large matters 
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Medical and Sanitary De- 
partments. 

Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment. 

Factory and Boiler Inspec- 
tion. 

Relations with some of 
the adjacent Native 
States. 


Agriculture, including — 

(1) Co-operative Credit. 

(2) Scientific and miscel- 
laneous departments. 

Stationery and Printing. 
Miscellaneous. 

Famine Relief. 

Irrigation. 

Public Works. 


The work of all these provincial departments is supervised 
by the Govermnent of India. In some technical matters, this 
supervision is exercised on the advice of special departments 
at Delhi and Bimla which are grouped under one or other 
of the nu'.mbers-in-couneil. Kuch advisory or semi-advisory 
departments are those', which deal with- 


Agriculture, imduding Re- 
search. 

Civil Veterinary Work. 

Education. 

h’orostry. 

Medicine. 


vSanitation. 

Public Works. 
Irrigation. 

Survey. 

Criminal Intelligence. 


These departments, however, are not always confined to 
advising the Government of India. The Agricultural 
Department conducts research, while the Education .Depart- 
ment deals direct with the University of Calcutta. 

Provincial finance is supervised % the P'inance Depart- 
ment, and provincial accounts are subject to the Auditor- 
General. Provincial Legislation is supervised by the Legisla- 
tive Department and wherever provinces are left to handle 
their own relations with neighbouring native states, they 
do so subject to the close supervision of the Political Depart- 
ment. 1 n matters other than those specified above provincial 
governments ai-e supervised by the Home Department, 
which acts as the special custodian of constitutional usage 
and practice. 

§ 6. The officials, by whom these numerous departments 
are staffed, are drawn from a number of services. It is 
necessary to realize that a department is one thing and a 

of prinoipla. All this showa how completely the provincial govemmente 
have been treated and trusted as localized departments of the Clovemment 
of India. In the II.H.A., Canada, or Australia the collection of customs 
by provincial or State governments on behalf of the federal government 
would be unthinkable. 
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service is another. The sci-vicos are simply the reservoirs 
of trained men from which the various departments are 
staffed. 

There are certain divisions whh'h irnixise themselves 
on all complex public administrations, tlu^ nattire of which 
is easily explained by i-efiu'cnce to an army. An army 
consists not only of a lighting forev., but als<t of a number 
of technical corps, like the Engiiuiers, tlu^ military railway 
service, the field telogra])li service, the medical service, 
the army service corps, the transport service, and many 
others. These collateral services ar(» divide<i, so to speak, 
from each other by vortical lines. Ea(di separati^ service, 
however, is also divided into two luincipal grades by a 
horizontal line. Above that line are commissioned officers 
and below that line are the N.O.O.’s and the rank and file. 
These services are the reservoirs from which an army is 
constituted for action in the field.' 'riie gcmn-al staff is 
composed of superiors drawn from the corps of regimental 
and technical officers, assisted by subordinates drawn from 
the rank and file of the various servuies. ff'he (lovermnent 
of India corresponds to this genmul staff. The bulk of the 
army is composed of various army c.orps in which most or all 
of the technical services are rei)resente<l. 'I’lie Provincial 
administrations correspond to those army corps. On the 
other hand there will be certain general departments 
subject to the direct control of the general staff. There will 
be a general transport departmeirt from the bases to the 
theatre of war, constituted of offieorK and men tlrawn from 
the transport service. There will be a telegraph department 
staffed from the telegraph sorvic®, and a hospital department 
staffed from the medical service. These special departments, 
which are separate from the arm^ corps, correspond to the 
separate departments under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

In India there is a general administrative corps, called 
the Indian Civil Service, which correspoiuls to the corps 
of officers in an army, who do not belong to any of the techni- 
cal services. The l.C.H. is recruited in England and is open 
to all British subjeots, but consists for the most i»rt of 
Europeans. From this corps officers are jmsted at the 
commencement of their service to the various provincial 
governments, and a few of them may afterwards be drawn 
from their province into the departments of the Government 
of India or may become members of the Governor-General’s 
council. Subject to their direction are a much larger number 
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of officers of inferior rank and subordinates recruited in 
each province. Tiro vast majority are therefore Indians. 

Side by side witli tiic I.C.S. are a number of technical 
services, consisting of specialists in agriculture, education, 
forestry, public works, medicine, police, and military work, 
recruited largely in England, and therefore consisting for 
the most paid of Eui-opeans. From these technical services 
officers are posted to the departments directly subject to 
the Government of India, and also to the various provincial 
departments. 1 n each province tliey are assisted by a largo 
number of subordinates recruited within the province, who 
are for the most part Indians. The subordinate officers 
in the techiYical deiiartmcnts, directly subject to the Govern- 
ment of India, are partly drawn from these provincial 
services. In dejiartments like those administering posts 
and telegraphs there are no correlative provincial services 
from which to draw, and Indian subordinates are therefore 
recruited from India at large. By usage, however, they are 
commonly described as belonging to the ‘ provincial service ’ 
in that dejiartment. 'I’he superior, inferior, and subordinate 
grades in all those various services are distinguished as 
imperial and provincial. The imperial services are the 
superior grades, recrtiitod in England and mostly consisting 
of Europeans ; the provincial services are inferior grades, 
recruited in India and mostly consisting of Indians. The 
terminology would be less misleading if, as in England, 
the upper grade were (loscribed as belonging to the first 
division, and the lower as belonging to the second division. 

The point, however, which it is here desired to emphasize 
is this, that the officers in each imperial service are freely 
transferable between departments controlled by the govern- 
ments of the provinces and those controlled by the Govern- 
ment of India, and occasionally between provinces. This, 
as noted on a previous page, is a thing which could not 
possibly happen in countries like the United States of 
America, Canada, and Australia or South Africa. The 
services of the Canadian Government, for instance, are just 
as distinct from those of Ontario or Quebec as they are from 
those of the Australian Government. It is partly this fact, 
that the Government of India controls all the services or 
rwervoirs from which its officers are drawn, which enables 
it to control every detail of Indian administration. 

1 7. There is, as we noticed, no detail of Indian administra- 
tion which might not conceivably become a Cabinet question 
in England, and therefore there is no detail of provincial 
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administration in which tiieir agent, the Government of 
India, might not at any moment intei'fere. A ease in point 
was the question whether the lavatory of a mosque at 
Cawnpore should not be removed to make way for a road 
which was actually under the supervision of the municipality 
of Cawnpore. In this cases the question having occasioned 
an agitation beyond the limits of the provinc^e the Governor- 
General came to Cawnpore and sett led tluj point at issue in 
person. The case, however, is an extreme one. 

Orders issued from Delhi and .Simla to provincial govern- 
ments are orders of the Government of India ; but it does 
not follow that they have com<^ before tlu^ Gov(u-nor-General- 
in-(huncil. On rmitine matters the orders will be issued 
by an under secretary or assistant s<H?retary. Others ho 
will pass on to the secretary, who will decid(% some of them, 
referring the rest to Ids member of council. Most of the 
important cases are, in fact, decided by the member of 
council. A few of the more anxious questions the member 
will refer to the (•jOVcrnor-General. .Such cases may then 
be decided by the Gov(U'nor-G(‘rH'raI, or else rt'ferred to tile 
whole executive council, in praidice a provim-ial govern- 
ment can usually insist that a cas<\ lunviwer small, sliall ho 
referred to the Governor-Gcncral-in-( 'ouncil for ilecision. 
A provincial government (annot he I'cnsunsl without the 
matter coming before th<' council ; ami the c.ouncil itself 
must decide any dispute as to orders whitdi may arise 
between two of its own members. 

From time to time the principles underlying decisions 
made by the Government of India are emhodieil in perma- 
nent regulations intended to govern all similar eases in the 
future. Decisions, in fact, are treated like the verdicts 
of courts, and are crystallized into codes of administrative 
case law based on established principles. This, as a rule, 
is only done when a number of similar cases have been referred 
to the Government of India for orders. One object of this 
practice is to make administrative principles intelligible 
to a host of subordinate officers scattered throughout India. 
Another object is to enable provincial governments to 
dispose of as many ciasos as possible its accordance with 
codified precedent, and without reference to the Government 
of India. But in some eases, notably that of the Public 
Works Department, the rules have grown so numerous and 
complex that Provincial departments have constantly to 
appeal to the Government of India to interpret them, and 
so the means defeat the end. 
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§ 8. We have now seen how the various functions of govern- 
ment are assigned to the various departments, national and 
provincial, how the latter are controlled by the former, and 
how those numerous departments are staffed. We have 
next to inquire how the cost of the administration is defrayed. 

The revenues of India can be separated into two classes. 
First there are those derived from India as a whole, which 
cannot be located to any particular province. To this class 
belong the revenues from 


Opium. 

Salt. 

Customs. 

Secondly come revenues, the 
located to one or other of the 
belongs the revenue produced 

Land. 

Provincial Rates. 

Stamps (on Ix^gal Docu- 
ments). 

Excise. 

Assessed Taxes. 

Forests. 

Registration. 

Interest on Local Loans. 
Courts of Law. 

Jails. 

Police. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 

The Mint. 

• Railways. 

production of which can be 
provinces. To this category 
by 

Ports and Pilotage. 
Education. 

Medical Departments. 
Agricultural Departments. 
Scientific and Miscellan- 
eous Departments. 
Superannuation Receipts. 
Stationery and Printing. 
Miscellaneous. 

Major Irrigation Works. 
Minor Irrigation Works. 
Civil Works. 


The taxes, by which some of these revenues are raised, 
are imposed by measures framed by the Government of 
India and passed by the Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General. There are certain exceptions to this rule, e. g. the 
excise laws and provincial rates. Their terms are approved 
in detail by the Government of India, but they are passed 
by the legislative councils of the provinces. A provincial 
government may not impose taxation or make any funda- 
mental change in an existing revenue system without the 
pre^ous sanction of the Government of India. 

On the other hand nearly all the revenues yielded by taxa- 
tion, and some others, like those from opium and irrigation, are 
collected by the provincial governments for the Government 
of India and under its supervision. 

§ 9. Formerly the whole of these revenues were paid to 
the account of the Government of India, which then doled 
sm ■p 
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out to the provincial governments whatever sums each of 
them could wring from it to meet the cost of their local 
administrations . 

The evils of this system were obvious, and from 1870, 
the time of Lord Mayo, a series of attempts have been made 
to remedy it by assigning to the various provinces definite 
revenues or shares of revenues raised within their areas 
and proportioned to their needs as gauged by the expcmenoe 
of a number of years. The result was a series of complicated 
contracts made by the Imperial Government on one side 
with the several provincial governments on the other. 
These contracts are revised from time to time and their 
character becomes more permanent with each revision. For 
the purpose of this inquiry it will suffice to deal with the 
present position. 

The Government of India retains for its own use all the 
revenues which cannot be allocated to any provincial area. 
These revenues, however, do not suffice for its n<‘e<ls and it 
therefore takes a proportion of certain revenues produced 
within the limits of each i)rovincial area, which appear 
on the second list. The arrangenients differ and are therefore 
embodied in separate contracts with each pi’ovinco. 

But the money supplied by the share in their local revenues 
reserved to the provinces is not the only jnoney which the 
provincial government has to spend. Tlu* Government of 
India has also contracted to contribute a share of the money 
spent by the provincial government on some dejiartmonts. 
As the Government of India takes half the revenue yielded 
by stamps, so it contributes half the cost of collecting that 
revenue. Sometimes, as in the case of opium, where the 
Government of India takes the whole of the revenue, it 
contributes to the provincial government the whole cost of 
collecting the revenue. In at least one other case it entrusts 
a purely spending depaitment to tho provincial government 
and furnishes the whole cost from Imperial revenues. The 
Ecclesiastical Department is a case in point. The provincial 
government administers ecclesiastical affairs within its area. 
The charges appear on its estimates. They are defrayed, 
however, by a grant from the Government of India. The 
following table is designed to show the effect of these 
contracts on each item of revenue and expenditure in each 
province. It is based upon the scheduler to a resolution 
of the Government of India of July 24, 1916, No. 361-B.A. 
Those schedules contain a mass ot detail referring to very 
small amounts of revenue and expenditure in various 
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provinces, but in order not to obscure tbe table, some of 
these details have been ignored. 

§ 10. The foregoing account of these contracts, however, 
is not complete. These highly complicated bargains relating 
to a long series of items of revenue and expenditure were 
hammered out between the Government of India and the 
governments of each province. Upon each item an agree- 
ment was arrived at, in some cases no doubt with consider- 
able difficulty. When, however, the net result of these 
agreements was worked out in figures it was always found 
that they yielded either less or more than the province 
actually required. Agreements so detailed could scarcely 
be expected to yield the exact sum required to meet the 
eost of all the departments administered by each provincial 
government. It might be more or it might be less. If it 
was more the provincial government was made liable to 
the Government of India for a lump sum representing the 
difference. If it was loss the Government of India undertook 
to grant a lump sum to the provincial government equal to 
the difference. Those lump sums were called fixed assign- 
ments. In some cases they were due to the Government of 
India from the province and in others vice versa. To take 
one ease for illustration, the United Provinces were made 
liable for a fixed assignment of Rs. 15,38,000 payable to 
the Government of India. This fixed assignment is part of 
the original contract. 

From time to time minor adjustments are made between 
the province and the Government of India. The Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces, for instance, was made liable 
to the Government of India for Rs. 67,000 annually on 
account of a ‘ charge made in the classification of the 
charges of the Public Works Section of the Account Office ’. 
It was further made liable for Rs. 4,30,000 ‘ in connexion 
with the new scheme of taxation ’. These sums are 
added to the fixed assignment due from the United 
Provinces to the Government of India, making Rs. 20,36,000 
in all. 

On the other hand there are two classes of deductions 
which are made from the fixed assignment and other charges 
due from the province to the Government of India, which 
gradually mount up until, on the total, the Government of 
India becomes liable for a transfer of revenue to the province. 
An example of the first class is a sum of Rs. 36,000 annually 
paid by the Government of India to the United Provinces 
* to compensate Provincial revenues for the loss occasioned 
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by the reduction of the Excise duty on issues of rum to 
troops from distilleries 

§ 11. The second class of deductions in favour of the pro- 
vince are far more important. From time to time the 
Government of India, finding it has revenues to spare, 
agrees to make an annual contril)Ution to the province in 
aid of some particular purpose like education, irrigation, 
sanitation, or police. Tiiese coutril)ution8 are. often referred 
to as doles. 

In the United Provinces tlie siims due to tiie provincial 
government under these two (dasses have now mounted 
up to no less than Rs. (5,1,22, 000, thereby wiping out the 
Rs. 20,3.5,000 due from the province an<l leaving a sum of 
Rs. 42,87,000 due to the province from the (Government of 
India. On the estimates of the Unito<l Provinces this sum 
is correctly described as ‘ Transfers iKitween Imperial and 
Provincial revenues and receipts ’. 

A similar item appears in the estirnakis of all the other 
provinces. Even where, as in the United Provinces, the 
original fixed assignment was a sjim due from the 
province to the Govtu-nmont of India, the wunetion of 
recurring doles from the (Government of India has wiped 
it out’ and lias established a net halamje in favour of the 
province. 

It would not bo necessary to weary the reader with all 
this detail if it were not that the term ‘ fixetl assipiment ’ 
has been transferred to the balance which now m every 
case is in favour of the nrovinco. A Rtwolution of the 
Government of India, dated Majy 18, 1912, No. 27-F. sp^ks 
of ‘ the desirability of converting overgrown fixed asaim- 
monts into shares of growing revenue The so-called 
‘ fixed assignment ’ grows with ©very new dole meted out 
by the Government of India to the provinces. The idea 
is to reduce this lump sum from time to time and to make 
a corresponding increase in the provineial share of one of 
the divided revenues. The settfementH cannot, therefore, 
be regarded as final, and are Justly dosoribed m quasi- 
permanent. 

§ 12. The money spent on the various departments ad- 
ministered by provincial governments Is thus drawn from 
three sources — 

(1) The whole or a portion of various items of revenue 
produced within the area of eaoh proviaoe. 

(2) aubsidies from the Government of India calculated 
to meet the whole or a certain proportion of the owt 
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of certain departments administered by the provincial 
government. 

(3) A lump sum, called the fixed assignment. 

In addition to the money which each province is entitled 
to expect from these sources there is always the provincial 
balance, which represents savings from previous years. 

§ 13. In framing his estimates for the coming year the 
Financial Secretary of the province first submits to the 
Government of India estimates both of income and expendi- 
ture under the various heads. The Government of India 
then fixes the total expenditure in the first edition of the 
budget. But the province sends up a second and third or 
final edition upon which it is entitled to make further 
representations. The Government of India frequently alters 
the provincial estimates, especially those of income, before 
it sanctions them. If the provincial balance is well above 
a certain prescribed minimum the Financial Secretary for 
the province may be allowed to budget for expenditure in 
excess of revenue, the deficit being mot from the provincial 
balance. 

If, on the other hand, the provincial balance has fallen 
to a figure dangerously near the minimum prescribed, the 
Financial Secretary of tlie province may bo ordered to 
budget for expenditure which is less than revenue, the 
surplus being used to fortify the provincial balance and raise 
it above the prescribed minimum regarded as the danger 
point. The total expenditure having been authorized on 
these lines the Financial Secretary then sees how much of 
it can be allotted to each department, and frames his budget 
accordingly. Except in the case of famine, for which there 
are special arrangements, his expenditure must be bounded 
by the revenues specified in the contracts, and brought 
within a figure prescribed to him each year by the Govern- 
ment of India. The growth of expenditure in a province is 
limited by the growth of its scheduled revenues. Their 
expansion may fostered by administrative wisdom and 
foresight and by careful collection. Otherwise they cannot 
be increased and no new taxes can be added except by the 
Government of India, or with its consent. 

Finally it must be noted that provincial governments are 
not permitted to borrow on the open market. Any monies 
required for capital expenditure must be borrowed from the 
Government of India. 
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(6) THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
PROVINCES 

§ 14. The provincial governments while diffei-ing in details 
have all been constructed on a <!oniinon plan. It will be 
best, therefore, to describe one of them, leaving the reader 
who desires to pursvie the subject fart.her tf) discover for 
himself howfar the ot her provinc.t!s <liffer from the one selected 
for description. For this purpose wts propose to take the 
United Provinces of Agra aiuf Oudh. It is true of course 
that this province is still governed l)y a single oflicial, and 
not like one of the older Presidencies by a Governor-in- 
Council. This, however, is something of an accident, for a 
measure has actually been framed ami submitted to Parlia- 
ment for assimilating the Government of the United f^o- 
vinces to those of the Presidentues. The fact that no council 
has yet been established in tlm United ITovinces is merely 
due to the circumstancei that t-he measuns in <pnistioti was 
blocked by the House of Lords, 

In passing it is ne<H'ssary to not<> that the Lieutenant- 
Governor controls the relations <tf Ins prttvince with the 
native states of Tehri, Hampur, and Jhman>s, fttr t he reason 
that these states are snrrmmdtid by tim territories of the 
province, or in close proximity thereto. 

The United Provinces has a population of about 000, 

the largest of any proviiuse in India, larger than that of 
the British Isles, tkicially it is th<^ im»st central <if all the 
provinces and also the tnost complex. It is, as »Sir Alfred 
Lyall called it, the hmrt of India. 

§ 16. In the cold weiRher the Lieutenunt-Gctvernor divide 
his time between Allahabad and Lucknow, the capital of 
Oudh, and on tours in his pr{>vinco. In the hot weathw 
he moves with his principJif officers t-o the hill station of 
Naini TaL 

§ 10. In matters of * revenue ’ the Liiuitenant-Govemor 
is assisted by the Board of Ittjvonue. A word of warning 
must hero be uttered ftir the benefit <»f the unwary. Our 
able and scholarly countrymen who rule Intlta relieve the 
monotony of their livea by devising vorlml booby-tra|» for 
their visitors. On© is the fetter ‘a The moment he alters 
India, the modern Herodotus puts hm foot straight into it. 
Thus particular snare was devised by the ingenuity of a great 
oivilum. Stt William Hunter observed that in English 
the lettar ‘ a ’ is sometimes prontmnewl as if it was ‘^ur ’ 
as at the end of (^nada. ignoring the fact that it never has 
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this value 'when followed by a consonant, be induced tbe 
Government of India to ordain that in Indian names the 
first vowel of our alphabet should have the value usually 
given by English throats to the last. Thus the places 
pronounced Ulwar and Umbala, and formerly so spelt, 
are, by edict of the Government of India, spelt Alwar and 
Ambala, though their nerve failed them when they came 
to the case of the arsenal which is still spelt and pronounced 
Dum-Dum. Otherwise the map of India is strewn with 
shibboleths whereby dwellers from over the water bewray 
themselves the moment their lips attempt to pronounce 
the letter ‘ a ’. 

The commonest form this habit takes is that of giving to 
simple words like ‘ revenue ’ specialized meanings they 
nowhere else possess ; though this, to speak seriously, is 
due to history rather than to a latent sense of humour in 
that most solemn of British creations, the Government of 
India. The foundations of British dominion were laid 
when Clive acquired for the East India Company the right 
to collect the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Col- 
lectors were appointed for the purpose, but experience proved 
that in order to collect revenue it was also necessary to 
provide for the welfare of the people and the development 
of the sources from which revenue was derived. The mere 
collection of the revenues soon became automatic and gave 
the collectors no trouble. On the other hand his duties 
connected with agrarian administration steadily developed. 

‘ A good revenue officer ’ in Indian administrative parlance 
is one who knows the agricultmal conditions of his district, 
sees to the prompt and efficient disposal of cases of an 
agrarian nature, keeps his land records accurately posted 
and up-to-date, and takes steps to minimize and prevent 
famine, as well as to collect the revenue. When an Indian 
civilian speaks of ‘ revenue ’ he means least and last an3rthing 
which Dr. Johnson would have laid to the account of that 
word. In Anglo-Indian parlance it denotes agrarian and 
general administration. 

§ 17. The revenue, financial and judicial, branches are 
three aspects which together compose the administrative 
unity of provincial government. The Board of Revenue is 
responsible through the Chief Secretary to the Lieutenant- 
Governor for the first of these branches. It exercises a 
general control over comnaissioners, collectors, and their 
subordinates. It acts as the appellate court for rent and 
revenue. It manages government estates ; and, as Comrt of 
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Wards, is the biggest zaininclar in tJie Province. It is 
chief revenue autlvority for cxcis<>, and deals with opium 
and other taxes. In pursuance of these <luties the Board 
tours the province, and inspects its offic-es and buildings. 
By the rural masses it is viewed wit li almost the same 
regard as the government, and, in the absence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor from tlie ])royince, its s(uuor member 
would ordinarily expect to act in iiis place, unless some one 
else is specially appointed by tiu‘. Government of India. 

§ 18. The Lieutenant-Governor is assisted by tlm;o prin- 
eipal secretaries, the Glihd .Secretary, nderred to above, the 
Financial Secretary, and the.Jndieial .Seendary, over whose 
signatures the decisions of the ])rovineial govermhent are 
usually notified to the heads of executive departments and 
other officials. Those officers with their c<mtral establish- 
ments and their head-quarters at Allahaba<l, Lucknow, and 
Naini Tal, figure in the estimates^ under tlu* heading of 
‘ General Administratioii ’. The Lieutenant-Governoi^has 
also two secretaries in the Public Works 1 )epartmcnt-~one 
for irrigation and the. other for buiklings, toads and railways. 

§ 1!). Tho heads of exetmtive <lc.partmentK include officers 
like the Inspe<!tor-Geiieral of Police, the Inspector-General 
of Registration, the I nsixtetor-Gcneral of Civil Hospitals, 
tho Inspector-General of I'l’isons, the Director of Public 
Instruction, and the Director of Agricultimn It must not 
be inferred that such oflicers are subordinattt to tho three 
principal secretaries. Normally their instructions will come 
to them through one of the mmetarios. 'rho Judicial 
Secretary, for instance, is the jjormal channel through which 
the Inspector-General of Police will rtKieive his orders. 
The Inspector-General, however, can refer those orders 
back to the Lieutenant-Governor, can write to him, see him, 
and obtain his orders direct from tho head of tho Government. 

The three principal seerotariw are always members of 
the I.C..S. .So often is tho Inspector-General of Police and 
sometimes the head of technical diqmrtmonts, such as 
agriculture. 

§ 20. The Board of Revenue Is assisted by ten commis- 
sioners, senior members of the I.G.8. each in charge of a divi- 
sion. Each division contains from three* to six districts. The 
cUstriots are the essential administrative units of the province. 
We must deal at length with the dutiw of the offloera k 
charge of them, and then return to dlsouKi tho oommigrionws. 

§ 21. There are forty-eight diatricts in the United Provinoee, 
each oontaining on the average a million «o«l». The dktrk^ 
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officer is usually a member of the I.C.S. The district is 
divided into sub-divisions (consisting of one or two tahsils), 
each in charge of sub-divisional officers, styled Assistant 
Magistrates, who are usually members of the I.C.S., and 
deputy collectors drawn from the Provincial service. Of 
these sub-divisional officers the senior is joint magistrate — 
the right hand man of the district officer. He is usually 
in charge of sadr tahsil, the sub-division which includes 
the administrative centre of the district. These assistant 
magistrates and deputy collectors liave legal powers as 
‘ magistrates ’ and ‘ assistant collectors ’ of the first class, 
and in practice take up all cases arising in their sub-division 
which cannot under the law be decided by officers with less 
extensive powers, e. g. members of the I.C.S. and of the 
provincial services under training, tahsildai's and honorary 
magistrates. To a great extent tliese officers are to the 
sub-division what the district officer is to the district. Next 
in order of precedence comes the tahsildar, a member of the 
Indian Subordinate Service with lower powers : he is 
primarily responsible for the collection of the land revenue. 

§ 22. In passing we may note that the cash collected is 
placed in the treasury for which the district officer is respon- 
sible, and from whicli government payments are made. 
Whore the brancli of a I’rcsidenoy bank is available it is 
used as a treasury. But in India banks are few and far 
between, and in most districts the treasury takes the form 
of a huge and primitive strong box fixed in the ground. 
The Government of India regulates the distribution of 
available revenue by moving cash from districts where it is 
in excess of payments to the treasuries of those where pay- 
ments exceed the cash amilable. 

§ 23. So far as possible tahsils are grouped round the town 
chosen as the administrative centre of the district,, like the 
petals of a rose. The district officer can thus control them 
all from that centre with eq^ual facility. The tahsildar is 
stationed in the centre of the tahsil at its principal town. 

§ 24. The tahsil is again divided into parganas, supervised 
by kanungos, whose duty it is to inspect and verify tne work 
of the patwaris, each of whom is responsible for compiling 
the data upon which the land revenue is assessed in a patwari 
circle. These circles include the villages. Here at last we 
come to the natural unit of Indian society, the corpuscle 
made of human atoms, from which the body politic of India 
is composed. Of the Indian village we shall have more to 
say when we come to discuss the questionof land revenue in V. 
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§ 25. This district organization is roughly comparable to 
a regiment of which the district officer is a colonel, and his 
officers the assistant magistrates and deputy collectors. 
Of these the joint magistrate is a kind of adjutant. 
The tahsildars are the sergeants and the kanungos the 
corporals. 

§ 26. It must throughout be realized that the district officer 
combines in his person the jiidicial office of magistrate, 
in which capacity he is head of the police, with the adminis- 
trative functions of collector. Veiy many years ago, the 
two offices were separated, but the arrangement was found 
unsatisfactory in practice. The appointment of a joint 
magistrate was originally an attempt to meet the difficulty, 
but the compromise was illogical and that officer is now 
merely primus inter pares. He an<l his colleagues, the 
assistant magistrates and deputy collectors, are each to 
their sub-divisions what the district officer is to ins district. 
Like him they combine judicial with administrative func- 
tions ; and so also does the tahsiklar. '.rhe joint magistrate 
as an embryo collector is better educated than his colleagues 
and as such is ontrustxMl with the more troublesome cases. 
But the name of his officio is merely the wdu) <lown the 
corridors of time of a well-intontioned failure. 

§ 27. This arrangement by which administrative officers 
controlling the police discharge judicial functions dates 
from 1841k It was made after forty y<«ira’ experiment and 
was largely dictatid by economy. 1'hough contrary to 
British theory and practice it has practical advantages. 
In the past it has enabled district magistrates with their 
command of independent sources of information to prevent 
much police oppression that might otherwise have flourished, 
and, as in many other departments, to turn the hose of 
common sense on to some pot project of departmentalism. 
It is not so necessary now that a much better stamp of ofScer 
is entering the police ilepartment, and government has 
larger revenues at its disposal. 

§ 28. The <lutios of district officer may now bo summarized 
as follows ; as the officers rwponsible for publio security 
he and his subordinates control the police. As magistrates 
they decide criminal cases. 

As the collector responsible for lami revenue he and his 
subordinates control agrarian and general administration, 
and decide ‘revenue’ eases, i.e., those arising from the 
laws governing the relations of landlord and tenant. 

As collector he and his subordinate wseive revenue from 
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other sources, such as excise stamps, income tax, and rents 
from government properties. As magistrates they decide 
cases arising out of the violation of laws relating to those 
subjects. 

For reasons of economy they are the residuary legatees 
of all functions for which no other provision has been made. 
In this capacity the collector and his subordinates deal 
with local self-government, the Court of Wards, trust 
properties, and government estates. 

§ 29. Let us deal first with public security. The super- 
intendent of police is in theory the district officer’s assistant, 
and many of his orders reqxxire the district officer’s sanction. 
Ho can prevent the police from bringing a case into court ; 
but when once it has come into court it can only bo withdrawn 
with the sanction of the legal remembrancer of the provixrcial 
government. The district and sub -divisional officers can 
all take action to forestall disorder by binding suspicious 
characters over to bo of good behaviour. 

Trials for more serious offences are hold exclusively in 
the courts of magistrates of the first class. In the most 
serious cases they have to commit for trial before the 
Court of iSeHsions, which exorcises the fixnctiona of both 
the quarter sesskms and the assizes in England. If a first 
class magistrate convicts there is an appeal to the sessions 
judge, a purely judicial officer and entirely independent of 
the district magistrate. From the sessions judge a further 
appeal lies to the High Court. It is only appeals from 
convictions by second or third class magistrates that lie 
to the district or sub-divisional officers. The district 
officer himself seldom tries an original case, nor as a rule 
interferes with the distribution of cases as between magis- 
trates which is settled on a general plan fixed by himself. 
He may, however, be moved by a party to transfer a case 
from one subordinate court to another on the ground of 
convenience of parties or witnesses, or on the ground of 
some supposed bias in the mind of the court to which it would 
otherwise go ; or on finding the work in a particular court 
is congested, he may of his own motion or on the representa- 
tion of that court, transfer a pending case to another. 
Only in a case of special importance or difficulty will he 
remove a case from the court of the ordinary officer to 
another which he may think more competent to deal with 
it. He has before him a daily return of the original cases 
dealt with by his subordinates, and can send for the records 
and advise any one of them whose decision he thinks to 
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be questionable. Ho (-an thus gauge tbe capacity of his 
subordinates and keep them up to the mark. 

§ 30. We have next to deal with Ins work in connexion 
with agrarian and general administration. In the hot 
weather when the rains (‘ontine him to his head-quarters 
the bulk of his time is devoted to judicial work. In the cold 
weather, when he totirs the district, th(^ claims of administra- 
tive w'ork predominate. The details are, of course, done by 
subordinates. His functions largely consist in training 
them, inspecting their work an<l chw.kijig the details ; and 
all this keeps him in touch with tlu' act.ual fatits. For the 
sake of brevity the duties to be done will be s])oken of as 
those of the collector himself. 

His original function, the colhwdion of land revenue, is 
only rendered possible by a highly elaborate system of 
registration of the actual owners of laml and the I’evenue 
for the payment of whicdi they are responsibh'. Estates are 
often held by a numerous iiroprietary body, which in some 
cases includes many thousands. A permanent staff is 
required to keej) those regisftu’s up to date. As most of the 
land is cultivated by tenants, it. is evulmit that the owners 
cannot pay their laml revemu? unh'ss f ln'y ar<( themselves 
paid their Vents. The. iiayment of nmts is rendi'red possible 
by agriciultural prosperity, one of the factors in which is 
protection of tenants from arbitrary exac-thms or excessive 
rack-renting. Hence the acemrate registration of tenants, 
holdings, rents, ami riglits has become neewsary, and also 
the enactment of agrarian legislation laying <lown the rights 
of all persons interested in the land. 

These land records are maintaineil by the village accoun- 
tant or patwari. His duty is merely to record rights and 
facts, and keep the surveys of the villagtw in his circle up 
to date. For the recorrls inclmlo a plan of every field 
showing its boundaries, and such ilet^^ils as water-supply 
and the nature of the soil. This work is supervised by the 
kanungos, who are in turn supervised by the tahsifdars, 
assistant and depu^ collectora and finally by the collector 
himself. Th«e officers visit the villages, asBembl© the 
villagers, call for the mtwaris’ records, and verify the 
entries by asking the individual owner or cultivator for 
information with regard to particular fields. To the bwt 
of their powers they make the tahslWars, kanungos, and 
patwaris fee! that no negligence or corruption can eeoape 
their notice. This constant supervision is not only neoewary 
for the Just decision of a vast body of agrarian libation, 
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but brings the officials, and especially the junior members 
of the I.C.S., into intimate touch with the inhabitants of 
the most remote villages d It is a factor of immense impor- 
tance in maintaining the contentment and prosperity of 
the countryside. The collector trains his subordinates in 
this work and sees that they do it thoroughly. 

The agrarian litigation above referred to is dealt with 
by ‘ Revenue ’ Courts. Two grades of courts, namely, the 
court of the tahsildars, and the courts of assistant and deputy 
collectors have original jurisdiction. Appeals are heard by 
collectors, commissioners, and the Board of Revenue, 
which last constitutes the ultimate court of appeal in 
‘ revenue ’ matters. 

§ 31. In the early <lays of Itidian administration the 
collector had himself to provide for such matters as police, 
jails, forests, medicine, sanitation, public works, and 
education. For those functions, however, special depart- 
ments wete gradually organized ; but the collector is still 
expected to oversee tlioir activities in his district. He 
does not interfere with technical details as a rule. He is, 
however, concerned with general schemes for new projects 
in his district. He is also the officer to whom the people 

1 In framing this account I am of course drawing on information 
generously furniahod by the overworked men who discharge these multi- 
farious duties. I think they would wish me not to withhold the following 
observation noted on these words by an educated Indian resident in the 
tinited Provinces. It is well to remember that our mispronnn oiation of their 
language must often give Indians the same sense of absurdity as their mispro- 
nunciation of English sometimes gives us. On the whole it is probably true 
that educated Indians are far bettor masters of our language than we are of 
theirs. If this page should chanoo to meet the eye of .the author of the 
following comment, he will perhaps allow me to point out that the fault 
he finds with junior members of the I.O.S. fresh from England is incidental 
to the situation in which they are placed. Their knowledge of the language 
and people must be imperfect, though villagers can hardly be expected to 
appreciate the fact. 

The comment in question is as follows ; 

‘ I submit that the contact is not intimate but very superficial for the 
following reasons : 

‘ (1) The junior members of the I.C.S. have a very imperfect knowledge of 
the langua^ of the people. Even those who have a feir knowledge of the 
language can rarely pronounce Indian words correctly, and it is seldom 
that a villager can properly understand them. 

‘ (2) The villagers hardly ever speak to them freely. They are afraid of 
doing so. I know of instances in which people in much better position have 
come to grief by speaking to them freely. The villagers know of such cases 
or otherwise believe that it is not safe to speak freely. 

‘ (3) I believe that many junior members of the I.C.S. are by temperament 
not fitted to understand the people.’ 
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address any grievances or proposals regarding the working 
of any department. Throughout India the head of the 
government has always been expected ])ersonal]y to make 
himself accessible to every subject. In theory the poorest 
could approach and lay any petition ho wished at the feet 
of the Emperor in the days of Akhar. The same custom 
continues to-day. Every day, whenwer tlio collector is, 
there is three times proclainunl the petition hour, tlu^ Magna 
Carta of India ; and when the collector i.s on tour, the senior 
deputy collector acts for him at sadr. Every man, woman, 
and child throughout India knows that at that moment he 
can get the personal attention of the rei)reHontative of the 
head of the government, and that every oflieial who txwjcives 
that petition forwarded through the (^oIUm*! fir’s court will 
pay reasonably prompt and adfHiuate attention to it; 
because behind the seal of the collector’s court stands the 
collector’s power of supervision and rt^port over other 
departments. This is no eastern faii-y stf>ry. Men, women, 
and children do come singly and in bodies, ami their requests 
cover the most extraordinary varitsty of sttbjefds. 

§ 32. A word must also be added as to thti collector’s 
duties in times of famine. In India the people are normally 
supported on the produce of tlu' loeality in which they 
live. Under the peacefid (uimlitions seetinid by Britisn 
administration, the population is limitcHl only by the normal 
capacity of the district for ])roduction. Wlnmever, therefore, 
the rains or crops fail, the jmople are thrwitened by famine. 
A state of famine is (leemed to exist whenever relief works 
have to bo started. 'I'he colkxdor has to advise the govern- 
ment how far to insure against failure of rain, by storing 
water and irrigating areas suftioiont to provide the district 
with food enough to carry the peo|>le througli Hoasons of 
scarcity. How this is to be done is of lumrse a question 
for the Public Works Department. He must also suggest 
what railways are needed for the inifKirtation of grain, and 
what roads for distributing it throughout the district. 
Nowadays famine dotw not imply lack of food, for owing 
to the vast production on huge irrigation schemes such m 
those of the Punjab and Ganges Valley, there is always 
enough for everybody somewhere. Thanks to railways it 
finds its way to the place whore it is wanted, in the natural 
course of trade. * Famine ’ now means merely ‘ lack of 
agricultural employment ’ ; and the district officer’s problem 
is to provide some other employment as a substitute. The 
Public Works Department and the district Board always 
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have works in their programmes waiting to be done, and 
they take advantage of a famine to get them done at once 
instead of later. Further every district has a list of works 
which would only be worth undertaking in order to provide 
employment in famine. The collector keeps it up to date 
and extends it as oecasion requires. 

§ 33. In respect of revenues other than those arising from 
land we may note that cases arising xmder laws relating to 
stamps, excise, salt, or government land, are dealt with by 
sub -divisional officers. The collector hears some of the 
appeals on cases arising from the laws governing the relations 
of landlord and tenant. 

§ 34. We may now turn to his duties as residuary legatee. 
He is , in fact , the administrative maid-of -all- work. Whether 
there are funds to be raised for public charities, loans to 
be subscribed to, or troops to be recruited in time of war, 
the task falls on the collector and his assistants. It is 
mainly through him that Government keeps touch with the 
political state of India. 

§ 35. In the United Provinces, the collector is invariably 
chosen by the district board to act as their chairman, even 
if government has not appointed him in the first instance. 
His duties in that capacity are so important that it will 
be well to glance at ( he powers and revenues of these bodies, 
and especially at their constitution. For these district 
boards elect a number of members to the legislative council 
of the province, who in turn elect members to the Legislative 
Council of India. They imrit attention, therefore, as an 
important element in the basis of the whole electoral 
system. 

§ 36. As the Indian district has a certain resemblance to 
the English county, so has the district board to the county 
council. Of the members of the district board, not more 
than one-fourth are appointed on the recommendation of the 
district officer. They are as a rule selected from the sub- 
divisional officers, the civil surgeon, the deputy inspector of 
schools, and other officials. The rest are elected, so many 
for each of the four or five tahsils in the district. The 
electors, not less than twenty-five or more than one hrmdred 
for each tahsil, are nominated by the collector on the recom- 
mendation of the tahsildar. The list includes the honorary 
magistrates (the equivalent of the English J.P.), landowners, 
money-lenders, and sometimes a few large tenants ; but 
the landowners usually predominate. Those guilty of petty 
oppressioiis are struck off the list. In^practice, the selection 
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is mainly settled by the tahsildars, hut tliey are not often 
accused of abusing their power T 

§ 37. As a rule three members are returned for each tahail. 
The elections, more often than not, ai-(5 unc.ontested. On the 
other hand, they are often contested with vigour. (Charges 
of corrupt prac.tice arc examirusl and dealt with l)y the dis- 
trict magistrate. No statute law rclat-iug to (S)riuipt practices 
has yet been formulated. The caudidat<^s art^ largely 
landholders and money-lenders, who alone can alTor<l the 
time and ex])enso involved in travelling long distamaw from 
inaccessible places to attend nuHitings. 1 n distruds with large 
cities lawyers ami men of the <s)mtnereial <-lass stsek election, 
§ 38. The board administers : 

Primary Schools (V<u'uacular), 

Local Roads. 

Fc'i’i'ies. 

Tree Planting along the Roads. 

Ihnmds. 

Dispensaries (M(slical and Vhtm'inary). 

Provision of l)ulls ami stallions for breeding purposes. 

Vaccination. 

Fairs and Agihniltural Hhows. 

Village )Sanitation. 

The revenues of the board are ilerived from ; 

School Fees. 

Pound Finos. 

Government Grants. 

Miscellaneous iServiees such as arboriculture, fairs, 
markets, ferries, &e. ; 

‘ On ttiis pnnHitgo the Indian nritia quotwt in the last note reoordB the 
following oliBorvatioti : 

‘ According to tho rule itontainwl in the District Ikiartl Manual, the list 
of voters should inohutc* the names of “ twrwms witling, «»r owning landed 
property or businesH in tlic Tahsil, aa tho Uistritd. Magistrate, having 
regard to thoir position ami their intcwwt or infiueniut in the Tahsil, may 
consider fit prsons to net as elwitors Mtt even persons merely residing 
in the Tahsil could Ik* includ**d. Tho real tiualilhsation is the choice of the 
District Magistrate, which in practice is tho cht»ioe of the Tahsildar, 

* The Tahsildiu's may not he ahuslng their power, hut they do not 
use it jrrojHjrly either. As a rule the fast yoivr’s list is copied for the 
current year and inoludos names of dead persons. Most of the educated 
and prominent men of tho District who are ca{>ahlo of taking interest 
in and formii^g opinion on public affairs live in the Badr TahsU (the Tahsil 
which includes the head-quarters of the Distrlet) and yet iiartly through 
the negligence of tho Tahsildar and |»rtly on account of the limit to Ime 
number of the voters, their names are ofteti tamspiituous by their afwenoe 
from the list.' 
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but chiefly from cesses on land, which are collected at the 
same time and by the same officers as the land revenue. 
Like the land revenue the cess is fixed for thirty years and 
camiot bo raised or lowered. The maximum cess is fixed 
by statute at 5 per cent, on annual value or 10 per cent, on 
revenue. But within that maximum the provincial govern- 
ment can fix any rate, and in practice this would be done 
on the recommendation of the district board. The district 
board collects ail its revenues through its own offic.ers 
except the provincial rate, which is collected for it by the 
collector along with the land revenue and credited in the 
treasury to the board’s ac.count. 

§ 39. In dealing with ])oun(ls tlie boards exercuse a perfectly 
free hand. Otherwise the work is largely of a technical 
nature, connected with education, veterinary work, sanita- 
tion, and buildings, which require expert supervision. The 
boards cannot afford to pay real ex[)erts, and the resvdt 
is that in most cases the expert sxipervision is supplied by 
a government dei)artment. The educatioii department is 
constantly urging them to improve the schools ; the public 
works department to spend more on roads ; the medical 
department to develop the dispensaries ; the sanitary 
department to improve village sanitation ; the agricultural 
department to encourage fairs and shows, and the Civil 
Veterinary Department to increase the service of stallions 
and bulls. The collector acts as a link between the board 
and all those departments, and this is one of the reasons 
why fie is chosen as chairman and executive officer of the 
board. In dealing with government departments the board 
thinks it an advantage to have an official chairman ; and the 
collector, who goes everywhere and is supposed to know 
every one and everything, and who has a big local staff 
all over the district at his beck and call, seems the natural 
person to select. 

The board has also a secretary who in large districts is 
paid to give his whole time to its work. His special job, 
besides running the work of the board at head-quarters, is 
inspection. He (or any member of the board) is entitled 
to suggest that a school wants more equipment, or anything 
else ; but the ‘ member in charge ’ — the technical adviser 
to the board — ^always has a say on such suggestions, and it 
is he whom the board will follow. 

The deputy inspector, who is an official of the Education 
Department, reports on the teaching, and is thus the servant 
of two masters. Most of the schools are public institutions, 

Q 2 
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to some extent supervised by villa, ye eomniittc'es. Private 
schools are also subsidized by the boards, .Some schools, 
in which Enylish is tanyht, are started by teaelKu-s a,s a private 
enterprise, but they seldom Jourish. Ih^sides Ouw there 
are religious schools, the Maldab or reliyuuis Moham- 
medan school, and the Patsala, the SaTis<‘rif school of the 


The members of the board a.r<‘ aswmbled at 11m adminia- 
trative centre of the district once a inoiilh. They are in 
some districts divided into four comm it tecs ; on<i dealing 
with finance, a second with piddic works, a third with ednca- 
tion, and a fourth with public iiea.ltli. More oft<‘n they are 
divided into tahsil e.ominitlees. i'hey meet first and deal 
with matters remitted to tluun by the board. 

§ 40. I will now reprint th(( nt*xt five paragraphs ndating 
to district boards as ttu\y wer<‘. originally issued for criticism 
in India, omitting only certain misstatements on minor 
points. Tho next paragraph in ])arti<-n!ar was compiled 
from accounts giv<m by senior ofrte<>rH wlut had not Imon. in 
touch with district boards for kouh* years. I shall then give 
the burden of the eritiei.sm made on thesf' .statemontH by 
officers with more recent, exp(>riene<' of the boards. 

Afterward/^ fM full hmtrd nirrls under the ptmidmey of 
the collector. The agenda paper prepared in the. vernacular 
by the necretary is handed rnnnd. The enUeetm opens the 
meeting by asking the. board to confirm the. minutes. He next 
asks them to pass the. expenditure and areoimts, and loohs 
carefully to see. how the. revenue is emning in. The juirl played 
by ths members is for the. most jutrt eonfined to making repre- 
sentations in favour of their several loraHiies. They ask for 
bulls and stallions to he. sent to their respective eonsHiuencies, 
for som.e money to be. spent upon road rnnstruetum, or schools 
in their neighbourhood., dx. The eolleetor listens to all the 
opinions which are offered, hears them discussed by the. members 
at large, and, then proposes the rnurse to hr taken, and his pro- 
posal is usually endorsed by the. luHird. (hi (ptesHam affecting 
the district as a whole the. board is useful m an aduisory body. 
By queMions the. collector elieits information from members 
with regard, to the loe/tl conditions in each tahsil,^ But the 
motions upon which action is taken originate frmn the collector 
himself, and if pressed are. ahmys adopted by the board. 
The minutes record, no divisions. The. members in fact adopt 
the role of a (heek eJkmts : commenting, applmding, admsingt 

* A momhw of tho T.C.H. ri'iiuirk.* na this ; 

‘ Cotlflotors know tho vomiunilnr tc«> little lual Iok* than they «»ed to * 
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to some extent supervised by villaye comnutlt^es. Private 
schools are also subsidized by the bf)ards. Rome schools 
in which English is tan^^ht, are start<'d by teaelu'rs ji,h a private 
enterprise, but they seldom flourish. P(^sid<'s fhese. there 
are religious schools, th(^ Makiab or reliyums Moham- 
medan school, and the Patsala, the Riinserif seliofd of the 
Hindu. 
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at large, and then proposes (he. roursr to hr taken, and his pro- 
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the district as a whole the board is useful as an ndmsory body. 
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' A momliw of tho I.C.S. rinmirks oa tJtiji ; 

‘ Collootors know the vewnmitnr tc«> little itml Itnut than they «*«d to ’ 
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but origiruhting nothing except suggestions which the collector 
then formulates into motions.^ 

The collector will use these meetings for transacting a variety 
of business. In consultations with the board he will take 
steps for disserrdnating war news, encouraging subscriptions to 
the war loan, and so forth. A Jull meeting usually takes from 
one to one and a half hours. With the time previously spent on 
committees, a whole morning will be given to the work. 

It is said that the reason why boards in the United Provinces 
invariably ask for the appointment of the collector as chairman, 
is because members betieve that Government would decline to 
sanction the appointment of an ordinary member to the office!^ 
The Decentralization Oommission cons%dered that Government 
ought to insist upon the collector filling this post, on the ground 
that he alone was in touch with unofficial opinion in the various 
parts of his district. By others it is held that only by touring 
throughO'ut the district can collectors keep in touch with public 
opinion. The appointment of ordinary members as chairmen 
has long been the practice in, the Central Provinces, and, so it 
would seem, with satisfactory results. 

In the Legislative Council, the Financial Secretary of the 
United Provitices referred to the -practice whereby the selection 
of voters is left to the collector and tahsildar as one ‘ in need of 
amendment ' wh-ich " should be superseded by same system of 
definite qualifications for voters \ He predicted, moreover, that 
boards would have to be given some real -powers of local taxation. 

Such changes, if effected, will -inaug-urate a real experimsnl 
in local self-gov&r-nment. In the absence of these changes the 
collector hhs retained a final cofdrol over all the functions of 
government in his district. But if and -when time changes are 
made, a certain number of those fu-nctions will be detctahed and 
the boards will not merely be suffered, but even obliged to control 
them. They will have -not only to decide between conte-nding 
claims, bud also to originate decisions where progress -which 
involves further expenditure is demanded. They -will either 
have to refuse the denuand or face the odium of imposing further 
taooatiom* And in all this they -will find themselves responsible 

^ The officer from the Ooatral Provincos above q,uoted remarks, ‘ Such 
a desoriptioa is far from true of the (Jentral i*rovii>oe8 

* Speech by the Hon. Kaja Hushalpai Singh in the Legislative Council 
of the United Provinces, January 1917. An officer in the United 
Provinces remarks that the bettor and real reason is that given above in 
the first paragraph of § 39. 

* An officer from the United Provinces writes: ‘They will (1) ask for 
aid from government on the ground that they are a poor district j 
(2) failing this, try to go bankrupt (i. e. budget for expenditure beyond 
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but originating nothing except suggestions which the collector 
then formulates into motions.^ 
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the war loan, and so forth. A jull meeting 'usually takes from 
one to one and a half hours. With the time previously spent on 
committees, a -whole mor-ning -will be given, to the work. 

It is said that the reasan why hoards in the United Provinces 
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is because members believe that Government would decline to 
sanction the a'ppoinlment of wn ordinary 'member to the officei^ 
The Decentralization Gommissio-n considered that Government 
ought to insist 'upon the collector filling this 'post, on tJie ground 
that he alone was in touch with 'wnofficial opinion in the ‘various 
parts of his district. By others it -is held that only by touri'ng 
throughout the district can collectors keep in touch with 'public 
opinion. The ap'povntment of ordinary members as cliairmen 
has long been the 'practice vn the Ventral Provinces, and, so it 
would seem, with satisfactory results. 

In the Legislative Vowncil, the Pi'uancial Secretary of the 
United Provinces referred to the 'practice whereby the selection 
of voters is left to the collector and tahsildar as one ‘ in need of 
amendment ’ which ‘ should be superseded by some system of 
definite qualifications for voters \ He predicted, -moreover, that 
boards would luive to be given some real 'powers of local taxation. 

Such changes, if effected, will -i'na-ug'urate a real experinvent 
in local self-government. Tn the absence of these changes the 
collector hhs retained a final control over all the functions of 
government in his district. But if and when these changes are 
-made, a certain number of those functions will be detacl^ and 
the boards will not merely be suffered, but even obliged to control 
them. They will have ■not only to decide between contending 
claims, bud also to originate decisions where progress which 
involves further expenditure is demanded. They -will either 
have to refuse the demand or face the odium of imposing further 
taooationi* And in all this they will find themselves responsible 

^ The officer from the (Joatral Provincoe ttbovo q[uoted remaxks, ' Such 
a desoriptioa is far from true of the Uontral Ih-ovinces 

* Speech by the Hon. Eaja Hushedpai Singh in the Legislative Uouneil 
of the United Provinces, January 29, 1917. An officer in the United 
Provinces remarks that the better and real reason is that given above in 
the first paragraph of § 39. 

* An officer from the United Provinces writes; ‘They will (1) ask for 
aid from government on the ground that they are a poor distriot: 
(2) failing this, try to go bankrupt (i. e. budget for expenditure beyond 
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to an electora-te formed oyt, the basi>t^ of a dejinite <]iialif\v,ation 
ami not mlected by government officials. It must then be. seen 
how far electorates and their repre.seutatives can rise, to the 
situation by ■placimj the pablie intemsts of the district as a whole 
above those of localities or individuals. For it is upon the 
development 'of this cn. parity to .subordinate persorml and 
sectional interests to those of the comm unity that the future of 
self-government re.sts. The. (’.rperiment will also prove, whether 
it 'is really possible for two authorities to subsist side by side, 
one in charge of certain functions and revenues, for which it is 
responsible ' to an electorate beloa\ and the rest in charge, of an 
official responsible to a government above. .-I genuine experi- 
ment will in fact have been, made, in applying the. principle of 
dyarchy to a district. 

' Witriv I'cfcrciico to tlu^ fo!'<!goiiig para^raphH, a number 
of oflicecK with rocetit ('xpcriciicc of laianls toll me 

that the al)ov<i aoc,ount mi^rht ho tru<^ of tlxmi in 1 !)()<), but 
certainly would not a’i)ply to many of tlunti now. The extent 
to whieh boardw in the<-ourHo of t hin <'ontury hav<^ developed 
a will and mind of their own in, f lK*y aHKure nu', iiiuniatakable. 
If few <;aHeM are on r(‘cord in whieh hoardn hav<' negatived 
ju'oposals of the ehainnan, that ia largely beciauae diatrict 
oflicera are <;ar('ful to aK<'ertain what propoaala the boards 
will or will not. a<!e.ept Itefore they are aetually framed and 
formally aubmittod to tlie board. Of the aeveral criticisms 
before *me I acle<d. t he f<»llo\vi»jg with whudi the others 
agree : ‘ 'I’hia account of a ineiding ia out of dat<n It was 
ao ten yeai'a ago hut not now. »\iemb«ira have aomethin^, 
often a great deal to any, and they aay it. 'I'liey make their 
own HUggeationa freely. At preaeiit the difficulty in my 
experience ia not to get them to make the auggeations, but 
to get tliom to take the further atep of formulating aohemes 
to carry out their own auggeationa. But that will come. 
1 am convinced thia officer adtla, ‘ that it would be a most 
excellent thing to <lo away with the official chairman, 
wherever it ia poaaihle, i.e. wherever a non-official able 
and willing to do tlie work exiata. Aiul I lielieve that there 
are very few {liatriifta inde«*d where aueh a man does not 
exist,’ * My account, though baaial on obaolete data, thus 
served to elicit evidence of a marked development on the 
part of these bodies in tlio hist decade of initiative, indepwi- 
dence, and faculty of self-government. Such progress is full 
of promise. 

their mwix); (3) when itullad up, pro{K>M to tax voImIoh ntinoxitiee, 
o.g, tenants, *hoi)k«»|:>ew, Stc.' 
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denoe, and faculty of aclf-government. Such progress is full 
of promise. 

their mwuM); ( 3 ) when |iulledl up, proiKM© to tax voioelesi ahnodto, 
o.g. tenants, shopkeejHMw, &e.‘ 
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§ 41. Towns are outside the jurisdiction of the district 
boards. The board is in fact confined to rural affairs ; 
those of the urban areas are entrusted to municipal boards 
of two grades, the powers of which in the United Provinces 
have been largely extended by recent legislation. For this 
purpose it will be useful to give a sketch of one of those 
bodies as it exists in Lucknow, a town which is the centre 
of a division as well as of a district. 

The board in question is com])OBod as follows : 

1 3 members elected by Hindus. 

9 ,, „ Moslems, 

2 ,, ,, Europeans. 

2 ,, nominated by Government. 

2 ,, ,, Association of Eamindars. 

I „ ,, Local Railway Officials. 

1 ,, ,, M'edical College. 

30 


At the moment of writing the Hindus have refused to 
elect the members assigned to that religion. 

The right to vote is accorded to residents in the munici])al 
area who pay a certain amount of income tax, land revenue, 
municipal taxes (water-rate, wheel tax, &c.), or house rent, 
to occupiers of land of a specified value, to persons earning 
an income of Rs. 300 a year and upwards and to Bachelors 
of Arts of five years’ standing. 

The qualifications for membership on the board are 
similar, but slightly higher. 

The board must elect a non-official chairman, or else 
refuse to elect at all. Executive officers to whom certain 
powei’s are delegated, including the control of minor 
appointments, are appointed by the board in a few large 
cities. The boards have complete control of their own 
income and expenditure. There is thus a definite division 
of powers between the functions and revenues assigned to 
elective boards, and those reserved to the collector. It is 
still too early to predict the results of the experiment, 
which are therefore to be watched with the greatest interest. 

The duty of compiling a provisional list of voters is left 
to the board, and is entrusted by them to one of their 
officials, usually the secretary or the superintendent of 
collections (of revenue). The list when made is revised by 
a committee consisting of two members of the board and 
a government official. Within fifteen days thereafter the 
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district magistrate may add names, an arrangement made 
simply for the purpose of rectifying mistakes. 

The town is divided into eight wards, which are regrouped 
for the purpose of the three dilferent electorates. For tliese 
wards, a general electorate, mainly .Hindu, elects thirteen 
morabers, tlie Moslems nine, and the Europeans two.^ 
The Moslems have secured representation far in excess of 
tlieir relative numbers. They fear lest the Hindu majority 
should impose the Hindi language on vernacular schools 
to the exclusion of Urdu. As in Ireland [)atronage is also 
one of the issues ; certain trades and localities are almost 
entirely Moslem, and feai* the. neglect of a Hindu majority. 
Then there are questions as to the building or demolition of 
temples, graveyards, or mosques, and as to obstnmtion of 
religious processions. At the Itae.kground of everything is 
the feeling that if the Musultnans do not obtain recognition 
of their position on local bodies, neitluu' will they on the 
legislative councils or the exec.utive coune.ils, or when the 
day dawns, on the cabiiuds of self-governing provinces. 
At tile back of people’s minds is the still unformulated 
question whether self-goveriung India will be Hindu or 
undonominatiional. 

Wo may now turn to examine tlui sources from which the 
board dorive.s its revetna's. Of thesi> tin* most important 
is the octroi or municipal tariff levied on certain classes of 
imports at the railway stations and at points whore the 
roads enter the municipal area, 'i’hc lioard have full liberty 
in framing this tariff suhjeid to the right which government 
reserves to disallow any (larticular item. 

In addition to the octroi are taxes on wheels aiul horses, 
and various licouces. Tfiere are charges for water and for 
other serviccH rendered, and a government subsidy in aid 

' On fcliiN paHSHge iiml ini ciru' now cliinitifilt'd, in whii-li I HUggosted 
l)i’0[H)rtiioual rdprnHcntation an a Itcttcr way <'»t> nf the eiifliimlty an officer 
of the U.P. roniarks; ‘ It is Iiarilly right to omit the fact that the whole 
of this in tliKi to Gird Moricy who hotii iiHtahliafual tfin (VmmiilH on these 
linoH and gave Mohammmlm'iH greater repreHeiitafiim thmi their nuinhers 
juHtified. I'roiiortiiinal repreKentittion won't work for {KHipli! who don’t 
want proportions hnt a good deal mom. 

' As a matter of faet the sinqihiMt svstem of pmjsirtional ropmw ntation — 
tlio singfo non-transferahle vote lias la-en intnidueed for the smaller 
towns under tfie Town Areas Aet. Tftis was |stHsihle tateauso jiolitics didn’t 
como in ant! no one eared. I liiseussed a pro|Kirtioita! system with a few 
leading Hindus ami Mohammedans. Neither side would look at it, though 
for different reasons, 

‘ As applied to Kuro{Kians it would also iai tiiffiuult : for example, would 
it ho fair that Europeans in OawiqKini, whose industries almost are Oswn- 
pore, should have no representation except in preqiortion to thoirnumbers? ’ 
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of education. The octroi system is curiously popular. 
The tax-gatherer is nowhere a welcome visitor. The poor 
have not imagination enough to see that under the octroi 
system they pay as much as or more than under a system 
of direct taxation . In any case they prefer to pay by increased 
price of their necessaries one pie daily per quarter than 48 
pies at the end of that time. The same applies to the rich 
with this addition, that whereas a rich family may pay 
twenty-five times as much as a poor one in octroi, its income 
is perhaps a hundred times as much. Steps, however, are 
being taken in the larger towns to confine it to a terminal 
charge on inrports and exports.^ Another plan is to sub- 
stitute a tax on ‘ circumstances and property ’. If a man 
has property in, the municipal area, he is rated thereon. 
If he has no fixed property, he is rated on his business 
profits or professional earnings. It is important to note 
that, subject to government approval, the board has 
much wider powers of originating schemes of taxation than 
an English town council. 

The municipal board collects all its revenue for itself 
through its own oflicers. By some authorities there is said 
to be little corruption. Most of the revenue readies the 
municipal coffers, for cori'uption more often takes the form 
of levying exactions in excess of dues than in misappropria- 
tion of the board’s money. 

The functions of boards are as follows ; , 

They are supposed to provide for the lighting, shading, 
watering, and cleansing of streets and public places, regula- 
tion of offensive and dangerous trades, public protection 
agamst dangerous structures, provision and control of 
cemeteries, &c., construction and maintenance of streets, 
markets, slaughter-houses, latrines, drains, and water 
supplies ; registration of births and deaths, vaccination, 
medical relief, hospitals, and dispensaries ; primary educa- 
tion, and protection against fire. 

They have also power to provide for street improvements, 
parks, gardens, libraries, museums, lunatic asymms, public 
halls) rest houses, camping grounds, poor houses, dairies, 
bathing and washing places, drinking places, dams, ancl 
other works of public utility ; for reclaiming unhealthy 

^ An officer from the United Provinces adds : ‘ Under pressure from 
Government and almost everywhere against the will of the boards who, 
with their constituents, dislike the alternative, which is usually direct 
taxation, terminal taxes are being adopted in a very few large centres of 
trade.’ 
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areas, taking a census, making surveys, relieving local 
calamities, removing sti'ay dogs, sewage, <lisj)osal, tram 
services, fairs and cxlnl)itions, or any other matter which the 
government may delegate to them. 

The,se functions are distributed amongst various com- 
mittees, which deal res])<'.ctive.ly with educatioti, water 
supply, public health, town improvement, building, public 
works, and finances 'I’he building (^o.mmitt(K^ meets twice 
a month to pass j)lans ; t he others eacdi meet once a month, 
the board a,ssembling once a foitnight to deal with their 
reports. 

§ 42. I will here supplement t bis sketch of municipal 
government by inserting an abl<‘ aiul autlH)ritativ(! note on 
the subject prepai'ed by an officer of the I'nited ITovinces. 

'I'licrc. arc in tli(^ United Provine<‘s S.'i muuici[)alitics ; -if) of those 
hud up to last year ollie.iai chairnHUi <‘itlicr cl('cf<'d by tlic boards 
or nominated liy the (Jovernment ; while 21 hail <‘lccfed non-official 
(diairmcn and 18 non-oflieial ehuinnen nominat'd by the (}<iv<‘rnment. 
'I'he, e.ontrol exerci.scd hy I lie pri'senee of an ofJii-iul chairman at the 
nu'cting of a hoard was vnuy gnnU ; Iml. flu* United Provinces 
Uovenmumt in iniroilueiiig what is now the Mnnieipalities Act of 
li)l() decided to take a hold sl<'p in freeing mmiieipalitieH from 
oliieial control and in leaving them witli all the responsihiliticH of 
Loeal bclf-doverument within their munieipal areas. 

Most, of tin' hoards have under the provisions of the present Act 
(x'l'n constituted on a popular basis with tin* e.'ceeption of very few 
municipalities which are pei'uliarly situated but the I'ircunmtanceH 
of which need not be discussed here, Fourdifths at least of the 
members of the hoards are elected by an electorate, while not more 
than one-fifth may he nominated and out of this one-fifth not more 
than two may be nominated dirertly by fin* (lovernment, the 
n'lnainder being nominated by nominating Inxlics who arc considered 
to be of sufficient iinportiuiei* to justify rcjiresentation on the inuni- 
ci])al board althougli arraugemenis could not be made for their 
representation through the <‘Icctoratc. The most usual and general 
((ualifieation for an elector in a municipality is, us in England, the 
ownership or occupation of a house of a minimum annual value or 
the payment of a minimum amounf of niimicipal taxes. There 
are other ipmlificationsHucIi as, e.g. being a graduate of a University, 
but few persons who possess these separate qualifications do not 
possess tne general qualification of occupying or owning a house 
of the minimum annual value. 

Of the 83 municipalities of the provin<*e 10 are classed as cities 
and the remainder as mm-city municipalitieM. The 10 cities include 
all municipalities with a population of 100,000 or over and one or 
two of the more important towns witli a smaller population. It is 
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only ill tiio. case of fhoKO. city numuupaUties tiiat tlic Local Govern- 
ment may requii’e the board to appoint an executive officer. The 
Local Government has no power to make any such order in the case 
of the remaining 73 municipalities. As a matter of fact the Local 
Government has not had to issue any such orders in the case, of the 
10 municipalities referred to as all the municipalities in -whioh there 
are at present executive officers appointed these officers of their 
own accord. 'rh(! reason for tlie provision regarding the executive 
officer is as follows : It is an unfortunate fact that the early muni- 
cipal Acts of these ami other provinces laid upon the collective board 
the duty of carrying out a great deal of executive work and did not 
restrict the operations of the board to its natural functions, viz. 
those of legislation and control by means of by-laws and of dealing 
with finance, iriic result was that a great deal of the e.xecutivc wotk 
which is carried out in municipalities in the w(!Bt by the executive 
staff came to be dealt with, in many cases illegally, by individual 
members of the br)ard, while these cases came up in large numbers 
before the board or committees of the Board. For example, a board 
makes by-laws regulating the erection and re-erection of buildings 
and regulating sanitation. The enforcement of these by-laws in 
individual cases ought obviously to be dealt with by the staff of the 
board and the courts, but as a matter of fact they have been dealt 
with by the board and committee's of the board — a moat unsuitable 
agency for any such work. Th('. result has been that the by-laws of the 
board have not been enforced because members are liable to pressure 
from their friends, acquaintances, or electors who may be required 
to make structural alterations in buildings, to erect privies, to 
remove nuisances ; while if the work had been left to the executive 
staff (who would of course have been bound by the board’s by-laws) 
the work would have been much more satisfactorily carried out as 
the duty of the sanitary inspectors, medical officers of health, and 
engineers of the board would merely have been to see that the board’s 
by-laws were enforced. Another result was that in the larger towns 
it was impossible to comply with the strict letter of the law without 
very great delay and congestion of municipal business and the 
Collector-chairman had in many cases to take upon himself the 
responsibility of issuing orders in the name of the board which ho 
trusted the board to confirm at the next meeting. If the boards 
had been set free from official control with this state of affairs still 
existing it would have been impossible for the average non-official 
chairman to devote the time required to pass orders in every indi- 
vidual case, and the result would have been either the boards would 
at once have come to grief or that the selection of a chairman 
would have been confined to the comparatively narrow field of the 
persons with sufficient leisure to devote their whole time to municipal 
work. It was, therefore, decided that it was absolutely necessary 
in the case of the larger towns to provide for the efficient and 
business-like carrying out of the board’s orders and by-laws by 
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entrusting the enforcement of these, by-huvs and or<le,rs lo (Jn- «ti 
under the control of an oliicci* who is <*nih.‘d uu exei.ntivi' ollxi 
and who it was originally intended should hold a jiositiou some vvJ: 
similar to that of a town clerk in an English Eorporalion. fi: 
powers of the executive ollicer liave, how<-ver, binm considerjil 
whittled down, but. there, was practically no opjiosilion whalsi>tii 
by non-official members to the. proposal that, arrangements sixox 
be made in this manner for the expedit.ious cainying out oi: t 
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resolutions have been very (ion.siderably iliininished under f li<‘ prtxH< 
Act. The power, for example, to veto a resolution on the gron 
that it is illegal and beyoml t.he powers of t he board was delibertnEi 
removed from the mwv Ae.t as ii was eonsidmed the boards shot 
now be left to themselves to sulfer the eonsequenee of t.lu-ir igtioru.* 
of the provisions of the law. 'L’he, only power to veto a resot ut,i 
or order of a board is that, e-onfe,rre<l by section 31 of the Act uj[l 
the OommisHioner and tlu' Distriet Magistrate to veto an ordttx- 
resolution ‘ if in his opinion smdi resolution or onie.r is of a na.ti 
to cause or tend to eause, (distruciiim, annoyanee, <ir injury to t 

S ublic or to any idass or body of persons lawfully employed ; 

anger to human life, healtli, or salefy, or a not. or aflray 'J,', 
power is very strict, ly limiteil and is praelieally confined to the <Ji 
powers of a District Magistrate to prevent danger to liutnan 1 
or a riot or affray. The otlier class of eases, viz. eases of ohsiruot.ix 
annoyance, or injury fo tin* public or iiii) class or body of pi*r»4*: 
lawfully employed, <-ouId only be used in emses where u resolut.] 
or order of a board was likely lo eause a public nuisance or was pa,«tj 
for the purpose of annoying a minority of the population, 
is as a matter of fact most unlikely that sueh powers will evwi- 
used, and I am not aware of any ease in wfmdi they have <ti 
been used. 

The only otlier power in the hands of the Local Governui^ 
is the power conferred by section 35 of tlic Ae.t lo call upon a h«»*i 
that has made default in per/onning a duty lo perform that tlti; 
and if the duty is not pin'lornied wiliiin the period Hpeeilied in { 
order, to order the District Magist rate to pcrlonn the duty andL 
recover the expenses from the numicipal fund. This is an i 
provision which has never actually been used and which is n«3i 
likely to be used. The only real power whieli the laical Goverumt 
has retained is a power that it obviously must retain, viz. th»'d 
superseding a board that has grossly neglected its duty, bub tj 
again is a power that obviously can only be used in very extr<©} 
cases and is never likely to be used at all. | 

The result is, then, that the Local Uovermneut has retained prawi 
eally no control over the actions of boards and that boards have xaj 
been set free from ofiicial control with full powers and ha«l 
responsibilities. They have very great powers as regards tambiej 
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all proposals for the imposition of a municipal tax must originate 
with them ; and the Local Government, although it has the power 
to refuse sanction to proposals for taxation, has no power to impose 
a tax itself, and has no power, if it seeks to modify the proposals of 
the board, to make any modification which may increase the amount 
of the tax to be imposed. Again in legislative matters the board has 
enormous powers, powers to legislate and make by-laws on almost 
every conceivable subject (section 298 of the Act). 

The exi)criment now made in the United Provinces is far in 
advance of anytJiing attempted in any other province, and is a very 
real experiment in Local Self-Government. The results of the 
experiment will be very interesting to watch ; for if municipal 
members are unable to run the affairs of their own town it is difficult 
to see how they can be deemed able to run the affairs of a larger 
area, while if the experiment is a success it will afford grounds for 
experiment on a wid(!r field. 

As to communal re])rosentat.ion it is only fair to state the actual 
history of the case, whie.h is, that, when Lord Morley started his 
Councils scheme on somewhat hasty lines, in response to protests 
from the Mohammedan community in London, h(>. made a promise 
that both in the Council elecfions and in the elections to all repre- 
sentative bodies, such as municipal and distriof. boards, the 
Mohammedans would be guaranteed a separate electorate. This 
promise, was repeated by Lord Minto, and has been definitely 
embodied in the niles for separate representation for the legislative 
councils both provincial and imperial. When the proposal to amend 
the United Provinces Municipalities Act, with a view to making it 
possible to rffiease the municipal boards entirely from official control, 
was brought up the Mohammedans at on<ic objected and claimed the 
redemption of the promise made by the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy before they would agree, to the boards being released from 
official control, and the definite provisions now made in the United 
Provinces Municipalities Act were the results of a compromise 
between the Hindu and Mohammedan non-official members of the 
Council. The Bill in fact would never have been passed if this pro- 
vision had not been inserted. The other possible remedies had of 
course been considered ; but it was of no use raising them as neither 
party would look at them. It is of little use suggesting proportional 
representation in this country when the House of Commons has 
itself refused to recognize the principle. The method of voting 
under that system is no doubt simple, but the method of counting 
is, as you admit, complex, and must be done by experts and the 
difficulty of suggesting any such system in this country is that 
the system of counting is unduly complex and is very difficult to 
explain to the voters. 

As regards the methods of taxation in municipalities out of a total 
income (I quote the figures in thousands of rupees) of 94,42 in the 
year 1916~I6, 29,44 was derived from octroi, 4,28 from house-tax, 
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98 from a tax on veliicles and animals, 1,83 from a lax on profes- 
sions and trades, 1,63 from tolls, 5,57 from water-rate, 68 from 
conservancy, 3,45 from a tax on circumstances and property, 3,46 
from terminal tax, 55 from terminal toll, and 93 from a pilgrim 
tax. There are, at present only 33 municipalities in which octroi is 
in force, and the reason why this tax, which is Hu<-h an obstacle to 
trade, has not been abolishlul in lliose 33 muni(U])alities is that it 
has not hitherto been found possiblii to immediat(>ly r<.‘])la (!0 it by 
direct taxation. Wherever it was possible to abolish the octroi 
tax and re])lace by direct, taxat ion it has been abolished wit.hiii the 
last eight years. Proposals are now being considered, however, for 
the abolition of octroi in all the other towns where it. will probably be 
replaced by a light terminal tax coll<*et(sl mainly by tins railways. 
But you will see from the above figures that, there, is already a fair 
amount of direct taxation. Direct taxation, however, is still 
extremely unpopular, and in spite of its obvious biuudlcial educative 
effect in compelling the ratepayers to tal«' aii int.erest. in municijial 
matters still finds little favour wit.h the [lolitieians. 

§ 43. The forty-eight distriets of the United Provinoos are, 
as wenoticod above, grouped into ten divisiotiH each in charge 
of a commissioner. The function of these Hu])erior officers 
is generally to reduce the volume of work which would 
otherwise go from the district officers to the Botnalof Revenue 
and government secretariiw. T'he Boaril is the final court 
of appeal in revenue cases, hut tiommissioners dispose of 
a large immber of appeals from district courts befoi'e they 
get to the Board. In agrarian matters generally they ‘ devil ’ 
for the Board or government hy giving adviim or encourage- 
ment, settling whatever mni be setth'd, pouring oil on 
troubled waters, applying the whip anti spur if necessary, 
and keeping the higher aiitliorities in toiudi with the people. 
District officers sometimes whisper that commissioners are 
the fifth wluwl in tiie administrative coach. Wlien they come 
to disoharge the functions of commissioner later in life they 
are apt to revise that opinion, and compare him to oil in 
a motor mir, theoretically unnecessary, but practically 
most useful. It is difficult to sew how the members of the 
Board or the Central Government could get through their 
work without them, unless the personnel of the Board and 
government secretaries wore greatly increased. There 
would probably be little or no saving in the actual number 
of officers. The change in fact might mean simply a transfer 
of senior officers from the mufassii to the capital of the 
province, which could scarcely Iw rtH^koned a change for the 
better. 
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LAND REVENUE 

{July 1917) 

§ 1. In the first of these studies, the chain of authority was 
traced from the Imperial Cabinet in London to Delhi and 
Simla, thence to the capital of the province, to the city which 
forms the centre of the division, to the country town which 
forms the centre of the district, and finally, to the village 
which constitutes the typical unit of Indian society. But 
let it be realized that in all these cities and towns there 
dwells but one-tenth of the total })opulation of India. 
The remaining nine-tenths live in purely rural surroundings, 
and draw their subsistence directly or indirectly from 
tillage of the soil. 

In England the rural population is partly gathered in 
villages, but the landscape is dotted with country houses, 
farms, and cottages, whose isolation bears witness to 
a condition of peace and security established centuries ago. 
In the greater part of India it is otherwise. Except in 
Assam, Eastern Bengal, and the west coast of Madras, 
most of the rural population of India is congregated in 
closely congested hamlets rising like mounds from the 
centre of the cultivated fields. Long ages of recurring 
disorder and rapine have imposed on the mass of the Indian 
people the gregarious habits of the ant. The mass of thickly 
crowded dwellings, moulded from the earth of the plain 
in which they stand, and threaded by narrow and tortuous 
lanes, is, indeed, strangely sriggestive of an ant-heap. The 
suggestion is enhanced oy the fact that the village is usually 
super-imposed on a mound, which the casual traveller is 
apt to suppose to be some natural hillock, chosen by the 
villagers for the purpose of better drainage or defence. 
In this, however, he is usually mistaken ; for the mound 
is commonly composed of the debris of dwellings, many 
of which had crumbled to dust before the art of writing 
was known or history had dawned. When wolves still 
howled where Notre Dame and St. Paul’s now stand, and the 
very names of Athens or Rome were unheard of, there lived 
and toiled on these sites the predecessors of the villagers 
who tenant them to-day. It is with some feeling of reverence 
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that the western parvenn shonlcl view those populous 
mounds, and know himself to ho hut a creature of an hour. 
Nearly nine-tenths of the people of India live in such 
villages, which number 728,605 with an average population 
of 364. 

To an Englishman the word ‘ village ’ suggests merely 
the church and the houses which cluster round it. In Anglo- 
Indian terminology it signifies raflier what the Englishman 
would express by the word ‘ j)arish It includes the 
cultivated lands,' and often, some commonage, which 
suiTOund the hamlet. It is from thc^so surrounding lands 
that the subsistence of the villagers is drawn. But unlike 
the English parish, the villages do not cover the face of 
the whole country. There are trac.ts whicli are waste or 
covered with jungle, very largely the proptudy of govern- 
ment, which are not included within the area of any village. 
Such waste, when privately owned, is usually included in 
a village. 

§ 2. It is from the produc'.e raised on the fic'lds by the 
villagers, that revenues have boon drawn which have enalded 
a succession of conquerors to roar kingdoms and empires 
in India. Their thrones have always depended upon the 
continuance of their ability to (collect these revenues. By 
immemorial tradition the ruler has been entitled to a portion 
of the grain heaps ciollocted in the village when harvesting 
is done. 

Thus Sir John Malcolm quotes the Mahabharata as alluding to 
the origin of kings : ‘ Mankind ’ (says tlu^ author) were continually 

A commissioner notes : ‘ Thoro is no English word which represents 
tho moaning of the word “ mauxa”. It moans aciolleotion of plots of land 
usually in a ring foneo which is treated as a unit for all a<l(ninistrative 
purposes. It noixl not nocossarily contain any inhahited houses at all, but 
it may contain many villages (gaon). Tho word “ parish ” is tho nearest 
English <!(|uivalcnt luit sometimes a “ mauKa ” may t'ontaiti as little as 
a hunduxl acres without one inhabitant.’ 

Another olficor writ(w : * 1 am not sure of tho comparisoti. “ Pariah” 
seems to denote a w<'ll-ordor<!d village with churoh, &c,, and a number of 
scattered farms with one or two good metal roads running through it, and 
lanes for the rest. 'I’his gives a false idea of my idea of the Indian village. 

‘The mahi site or “ almdi with jmssibly a few wattercul “purwas” 
(hainlots). Tin* rtwi. nearly all under cultivation, though thoro may be 
some groves ajui now and again some scra|m of jungle. The villages lie 
very often with nothing Ur separato them from the next village, and 
internally they have the most primitive means of communication. 

‘ If you walk rouml a few next eold wentlier you will I think flttd that 
the idea of a parish will give a false idea. You will Iw' able to tlescrilwi them 
better than I.’ 
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opposing pacli olln'r, and ihoy at last went to Bralima. to ask liiin to 
appoint a king ov(!r tlicm. Manu was directed to ho their king. He 
replied, ‘ I fear a sinful action : government is arduous, especially 
among ever-lying men.’ They said, ‘ Fear not ; you will receive a re- 
compense : of beasts a fiftieth part, and also of gold, and we, will 
give you a tenth of the. corn, increasing your store,’ &e. Man\i 
(chap, vii, 127-fiO) says : ‘ Of cattle, of gems, of gold and silver, 
added each year to the (-apital stock (the king’s share) is a fiftieth part, 
of grain an eighth part or a si.vth or a twelfth, acconiing to the differ- 
(mcc of the soil and the, labour nm-essary to cultivate it.’ In chap, xv, 

118, it is admitted t.hat tin; shari'. may b(> raised to one-fourth of tlu' 
crops at a time of urgent nee.('ssity, as in war or invasion ; and so 
the, tax on the mercantile classes may be raised. It was noticed that 
in Ale.xand(‘r’K titne the cultivators were already <‘outributing one- 
fourth of the grain. In tin? great soutluun Hindu kingdom of 
Bijanagar or Vijayanagar (which lastc'd till the middle of the si.xteenth 
century), the. Minister Vidyaranya de.clarc’d tliat a king who took 
more than one.-sixth ‘ shall be deemed impious in this world, and shall 
bo cast into liell-flames in the next ’. 

From the, many allusionH in books, it seems proliable that, as long 
as the old kingdoms were at peacs^, the traditional sixth was adhered 
to. The. king had no expanding administrations nor demands like 
those on a modern government ; and as long as the. revenue share 
came in regularly, and as it was moderately increased by imu'easi'. of 
cultivation and by tlie otlu^r tolls and dues which the king levied, he 
had no great temptation to raise the share, at any rate formally and 
openly. But there always tsinu's a time when invasion and war and 
other difficulties disturl) affairs ; and in later days we shall find 
Hindu kingdoms, no less than others, raising tlie. revenue freely.* 

The learned author then adds in a note ; 

It should be remembered with rehmence to the sup])osed modera- 
tion of the one-sixth, that it really represented little more than 
a charge for the royal ‘ privy purse ’. No public works, no army, 
and no police had to be maintained out of it. The army was sup- 
ported by the estates on the. feudal system, and so with the police 
as far as there was any distinct from the military force. And when 
the great tanks, bathing-places, and other works which are now 
looked on with just admiration as showing the wealth, power, and 
wisdom of the old kings, were made, it was chiefly by unpaid labour; 
or at least by labour fed with food taken from the neighbourhood. 

All this cannot be ignored in comparing the modern system with the 
ancient.® 

That ancient Hindu code, the laws of Manu, prescribes * 
that one-twellth, one-eighth, or even one-quarter of each 

^ Land System qf British India, by B. H, Baden -Powell, p. 264. 

» Ibid., p. 266. 
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heap may be taken according to tl»e neci'ssities of t.lie King. 
Akbar is stated to have taken one-third oi- one-quarter, 
and the Marathas in their insatiable, gi't'ed ap])r()priated 
up to a half. Tiie luaxdm of a Mohammedan lawyer is quoted 
to the effect that ‘ there sliall be left for i'wvy man who 
cultivates his lands as much as he reqninw for his own 
support till the next crop h(> r(>a])e<l, and that, of his family 
e and for seed. This much shall be l<>ft to him : What remains 

I is land tax and shall go t o t he i>vd>lie treasury 

j It is lunieces.siirv, Imwever, to go into fiirtlier iletuil, because, 

whatever was the <‘arly praetiee. and whatever its eiuis<'s and its 
I duration, it is ((uite certain, as t'anipbell remarks, that in later 

tinie.s the iiraetiee in all Ktates a imietiee that eun he traced back 
before the end of the seveiifeenth century, at any rate- wiw to take 
a half of t.he grain in some euscH and in places where money assesa- 
nienls were levied, us nnieh aseould be got without driving tin' raiyats 
to abscond into the jungle, and by the earefnlly clastic mode of 
e.'caction whh'h tlie old rulers were so clever in applying.^ 

Hueh was the vic.w ad<i|>t(Hi hy tlic Mughal emperors and 
reducerl to a sy'stein hy Akhnr tlu' (hu'iit. ills principal 
reform (•onsisted in ii-xing tlu' revr'iiue on each holding tor 
a period of years, hut subject to revision from time to time, 
so as to let the eultivator know where In* stood, and also 
in eniiverting the reveiitn' vvht're po.s.Hi hie from a payment 
in kind into a cash rent. This eleariy implied that the state 
w’as the real owner of tlu' stnl, and the reveiuu! derived by 
tint stab' was in)t a tax hut a rent. Eor tfiis purpose a 
eadastntl survey was niadt' and a d<tomH<lay book compiled 
like that which \Villiam t he ( 'oiHpn'ror eompile<l fov England. 
Theollicers, through whose agency the.si< surveys and records 
were framed, were the pat warts, or village aeeountants, 
supervised hy kunungos, in ehiu'ge of a largt'r area called 
the pargana. 

§ 3. The eolleutitm of the reveiutes was doitlstless farmed 
out to contractors ; hut tit least t here wtu-e diita by which the 
exactions of the revenue faniU'rs etinld be cheeked, so long 
as the authority of tin' eentral govermnent at Agra or 
Delhi remained effective. 

As a matter of fact, in the best days of Mughal rule, moderation 
and control over •eolleeting offtcers were duly obw'rvtKi; but no 

' ReMft on the scttlument oi the Ifc'gtttn .Sunmai’s Fetfunnate, I8W 
{North-Wedtm Promnem Hm-nuf Wr/wrtrr, vet, ii, 1874 !*t|uot*Hl Impmd 
Oazettm of India, vol. iv, ti. 'ilin). 

* I/ini Si/idmm qf British India, l>y H. H. Ilaiten-l’owell, vol. i, p. 264. 
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ruler ever dreamt tluit lie might not from time to time (as he chose — 
there was no other principle) revise the assessment. Good rulers 
did so by a formal measurement and moderate additions. IndiSerent 
rulers did so by the easier expedient of merely adding on ‘ cesses ’ 
(known in revenue language as ‘ hubub ’ and ‘ abwab ’). Bad rulers 
simply bargained with farmers for fixed sums, thus both compelling 
and encouraging the farmer to raise the as.sessment on the cultivators, 
or, in other words, delegating to the farmer the proper functions 
of the State officer in revising assessments. 

As the Mughal power decayed,, the survey and records 
became obsolete, and the worst evils of revenue farming 
became rampant . The revenues of districts or even provinces 
were presented to favourites, or else used to conciliate 
dangerous satraps. It was in accordance with this practice 
that rights to collect revenue in Bengal were conceded to the 
British East India Company, and also to Clive in person. 
The extension of British dominion has everywhere meant an 
assumption of the right to collect the revenues and finally 
of the Mughal claim to the general ownership of the land. 

We find that in modern times, all Native. States claime.d, and still 
claim, to be de facto owiu^rs of (wery acre, of soil in their States, and 
have taken as nuudi land-revenue as they could get without sf^riously 
starving the pciophn^ . . . It will b(^ found that, in spite of the weight 
of law-books and ciommentaries, wc, shall end, in India, with finding 
that, as already stabsl, the King or the State, claimed to be the only 
owner or landlord of all land . At least that certainly had come to pass 
by the end of the eight<‘enth century.® . . . Certainly, however, the 
Governments of that tinun did, and the native governments of the 
present day do, maki; a Gaim to b(' landlords of all land — but they 
should rather base sut'h a claim on conquest and the disorders of 
later times, than on any of tlu'se ancient authorities. Putting aside 
the obvious mistake about ‘ ancient usage ’ it is hardly possible that 
Mr. James Grant, and Colonel Munro, and many others, could have 
been mistaken about the fact tliat in their time all governments did 
claim to be land-owners ; and, as 1 said, it is quite certain that the 
Nizam and other rulers make tln^ same, claim now.* 

With referonco to the extent to which these claims were 
adopted by the British Government, Baden-Powell remarks — 

I think, on the whoh'., what was meant by the various declarations 
in the Regulations and elsewhere, was this ; that the Government 
claimed to succeed to the de facto position of the preceding ruler 
only so far as to use the position (not to its fujl logical extent hut) 
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1 Ibid., p. 208. “ Ibid., p. 246. 

9 Ibid., p. 220. * Ibid., p. 231. 
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as a loom xtuvdi for ivdistriluitin-i. confi'rrin.u, and tvcogiiixinp; rights 
on a new basis. 

And the outeonie of the action taken by th<' ( aivernment was this— 
that it at once recognized ci-rtain riglits in iirivnt.e individuals, and 
only retained such rights for itsidf as weri' lu’ee.ssary. 

The power to make this di.strilmtion was no doubt based on the 
de. facto jiower of the Government to dispose of all land. 

i may exhibit the main features of tlie disposition of landed rights 
made by Governimmt under live lieads. 

(1) Governmimt used its own eminent claim asyi starting-point 

from which to recognize or confer (ie(lnil<' titles in the 
land, in favour of ]iersons or communities that it deemed 
entitled. 

(2) ft retained the unquestionable right of the State to nil waste 

lands, exhibiting, however, the greate.st timderness to all 
possible rights either of property or of user, that might 
exist in such lands when i>roposed to be sold or granted 
away. This right it <‘xercised for the public benefit, either 
leasing or selling land to cultivators or to capitalists for 
special treatment ; thus encouraging tln> introduction of tea, 
coffee, cim-hona. and other valuable staples. Or it used the 
right as the basis for comstituting State Forests for the public 
benefit, or for e.stablishing Ooveriiment buildings, farms, 
grazing grounds, and the like. 

(.*1) It retained useful sidisidiary riglits such as minerals, or the 
right to water in lakes aial streams, in some mises it has 
granted thes(' away, but all later laws reserve such rights, 

(4) It retained the right of escheat : and of <’ourse to dispose of 
estab's forfeited for crime, rebellion, Ac. 

(6) ft re.servml the right, necessary for the security of its income 
(a right which was never thenreti<'al!y doubtful from the 
earli(*st times) of regarding all land ns in a manner hypo- 
thecati'd as seenrity for the land reventie. This hypotheca- 
tion neeessarily implies or incluiies a right of sale in case the 
ri^vemie is in arrmirs. 

After Government has so distinctly conferred proprietary rights 
in lan<l, any Intim use of the term ‘ universal laiulhird ', as applied 
to Qovermnimt, ran only be in tiie nature of a metaphor, or with 
reference to the idtimate” claim of Government alluded to in the last 
paragrapli or that whieli arises in chsi- of a failure of heirs. 

The only function of u Inmllord that a («tiv<Timiinit exercises, is 
the general care for the progress of the estates ; making advances 
to enable the e,ultivat.ors t<i sink wells or effect other improvements ; 
advancing money for general agricultural purpomw (under special 
Acts); suspending or remitting the demand for revenue owing to 
famine or calamity of Heasmi, 

The land revenue cannot then he eoimidered as ii rent, not even in 
raiyatwari lands, where the law (as in Ikimbay) happen* to call the 
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holder of land an ‘ occupant not a proprietor. The reason for 
adopting this term will be noticed in the chapter on Bombay tenures. 
Here it is enough to say that the special definition does not entitle 
Government to a true rent. Nowhere, and under no revenue system, 
does Government claim to take the ‘ unearned increment ’, or the 
whole of what remains after the wages of labour, or cost of cultiva- 
tion and profits of capital, have been accounted for. 

If we cannot bo content to speak of ‘ land revenue ’ and must 
further define, I should bi' inclined to regard the charge as more 
in the nature of a tax on agricultural incomes.’- 

§ 4. This view, thougli entitled to much consideration, does 
not meet with universal acceptance. There is controversy, 
both in official cii'cles and amoirg Indian publicists, as to 
whether government revenue fi-om land is a rent or a tax. 
A decision is evadtid by its dcsci'iption in the Indian accounts 
as ‘ x’evenue ’. It remains true none the loss that the British 
administration iirhoritod from the Mughal Em])ire a system 
of public finance whicdi was cajxable of being brought into 
strict accord with the theories afterwards ])ropoundod by 
Henry George and his followers. The rent obtainable from 
land itself, apart from returns on account of improvements, 
the true rent that is to say, is not duo to the efforts of the 
private owners or cultivators. It arises from some natural 
superiority in the characitcr or position of the rent-bearing 
land, as compared with other land, which would only 
support the cultivator provided ho received the whole of 
the returns. The moment a plot of land, by reason of the 
superiority of its soil, climate, or position, is capable of 
yielding more produce than the cultivator requires for his 
support, that cultivator is in a position to sublet it to some 
other husbatidman who will ])ay that difference for the right 
to live on it. The value of its ])roductK may bo enhanced 
by a variety of conditions beyond the control of the cultivator 
or owner. The enforcement of law and effective protection 
by the state, such as was afforded by the Mughal Empire 
and the British administration, are cases in point. The 
growth of a city affording a market in the neighbourhood of 
the land is another. And apart from all these factors there 
must be a general growth in the cash value of the produce, 
because, while the population of the world continues to 
increase, the area of its soil remains fixed. In any case the 
true economic rent of land is not due to the efforts of the 
cultivator or owner. It is of the nature of unearned incre- 
ment due to its intrinsic superiority over poorer land or 
' Land Systems Qf British India, by B. H. Baden-Powell, vol, i, p..234. 
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If we cannot be content to speak of ‘ land re.venuc ’ and must 
further define, I should be inclined to regard the charge as more 
in the nature of a tax on agricultural incomes.^ 

§ 4. This view, though entitled to much consideration, does 
not meet with universal acceptance. There is controversy, 
both in official cii'cles and among Indian publicists, as to 
whether government revenue from land is a rent or a tax. 

A decision is evaded by its description in the Indian accounts 
as ‘ reveiuic ’. It remains true none the less that the British 
administration inherited from tlio Mughal Empire a system 
of public finance whicdi was capable of being brought into 
strict accord with the theories afterwards ])ropoundod by 
Henry George and his followers. The rent obtainable from 
land itself, apart from rciturns on account of improvements, 
the true rent that is to say, is not duo to the effoi'ts of the 
private owners or cultivators, it arises from some natural 
superiority in the character or position of the rent-boaring 
land, as compared with other land, which would only 
support the cultivator provided ho received the whole of 
the returns. T'he moment a plot of land, by reason of the 
superiority of its soil, climate, or position, is capable of 
yielding more produce than the cultivator requires for his 
support, that cultivator is in a })osition to sublet it to some 
other husbandman who will pay that difference for the right 
to live on it. The value of its ])roductK may bo enhanced 
by a vaiiety of conditions beyond the control of the cultivator 
or owner. The onforoomont of law and effective protection 
by the state, such as was afforded by the Mughal Empire ■ ; 

and the British administration, are cases in point. The i 

growth of a city affording a market in the neighbourhood of 
the land is another. And apart from all these factors there i 

must be a general growth in the cash value of the produce, ■ ; 

because, while the population of the world continues to ! ij 

increase, the area of its soil remains fixed. In any case the 
true economic rent of land is not due to the efforts of the I 

cultivator or owner. It is of the nature of unearned inore- 
ment due to its intrinsic superiority over poorer land or 
^ Land System ctf Britiek India, by B. H. Baden- Powell, vol. i, p..2!J4. 
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to the efforts of the community as a whole The argument 
therefore, is that this unearned increment should inure to 
the benefit, not of the individual cultivator or owner, hut 
to the community as a whole. The followers of Henry 
George have urged that this unearned increment wiU suffice 
to meet all the public expenses, if reserved to the state, 
which will therefore be relieved from the necessity of 
imposing taxes properly so called. The school of economists 
holding these doctrines has been given the inappropriate ! 
name of single-taxers. Their real doctrine is that no taxes 
at all would be needed, if rent, and the increase in rent, 
were reserved to the service of the community which creates 
it. Whether from the name of the American thinker who 
first developed these doctrines, or from that of their greatest i 
practical exponent, Mr. Lloyd George, they may with ! 
convenience be referred to as the ‘ Georgian principle ’. j 

§ 5. Had Henry George lived and propounded these doc- ' 
trines a century earlier, they would probably have exercised I 
from the outset a determining influence on the history of 
the revenue system in India. Rarely has the government 
of an old and populous country been so well situated as 
the British administration was in the eighteenth century 
to claim the ownership of all the land and the public right 
to the gradual increase in the value of the rent it yielded. 

It inherited that claim from the Mughal Empire, and it 
also had, as an example to be followed, the system of Akbar, 
whereby a fresh valuation of the rent could be made from 
time to tune, and the increase thereof could be realized 
for the service of the state. 

If throughout India the land were re-valued periodically, 
if the true rent was ascertained, and if that amount, subject 
only to fair commission paid to intermediary collectors, 
accrued to the community at large, the ideals of Heiuy 
George would be nearer to realization in this ancient country 
even than m newer communities, to which they are prim 
facie more easily applicable. It might even have proved 
that the whole public cost of an administration so economical 
as that of India ^ might have been met from the growing 

^ Aq Indian critic notes : ‘ The administration of India is described as 
particularly economical. Is it so ? The public demand for the administra- 
tion of the country may be low, but the actual cost of the existing macMneiy 
of administration is generally believed to be the highest in the world 
when compared with the corresponding machinery of administration in 
other countries of the world. This belief is based on such facts as ^ 
stated in the article on “ C!ost of Administration in India, Japan, and 
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value of rent without resort to taxation in the true setise of 
the word. 

§ 6. Such were the possibilities, had they been foreseen, 
of a just distribution of the public burdens, when, in the time 
of Warren Hastings and his successor Lord Cornwallis, the 
British East India Company found itself entitled, by virtue 
of a direct grant from the Mughal Empire, to the public 
revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The subsequent 
treatment of those revenues by the Company was influenced 
by two dominating factors. 

In tlie course of one hundred and fifty years of disorder 
the surveys and records initiated by Akbar had practically 
disappeared. At that time, moreover, the Company had 
no trained staff at its disposal competent to frame such 
records anew. 

In the second place the only system of land-tenure 
known to the Company and its officers was that established 
hr England. The English landlord was then regarded as 
the backbone of the Britisli constitution. The country 
gentleman, by virtue of his influence as a landlord, enhanced 
by his official position of justice of the peace, was the main- 
stay of public order and administration in his own country- 
side. From the income ho drew he was expected to make 
improvements in the holdings of his tenants, and from the 
land he kept in his own hands to set an example of enlight- 
ened and progressive cultivation. 

When the Company’s officials addressed themselves to 
the task of collecting the land revenues of Bengal, they 
found that the Kamindars or tax-farmers were the persons 
who had been liable for the payments to the government, 
and were, indeed, the only agency through which the 
reveime could be collected. iSuperficially the position 
claimed by the zamindars resembled that of the English 
landlords, ff’he Company’s staff, who know more about 
trade than land-tenures, were in numbers as well as in 
training unequal to the task of compiling the elaborate 
data necessary to enable a collection to be made from the 
cultivators themselves. They, therefore, confined themselves 
to the task of determining with the aid of the kanungos, 

(1) Who were the zamindars responsible for the revenue 
of each locality. 

U.S.A.”, by Lala I^ajpat Rai, published in the Modem Review of January 
1916.’ 

The subject is discussed in the later pages of this study. 
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(2) How mnch revenue that locality was capable of realiz- 
ing as jxidged by recent collecitions. 

At first these assessments were revised every ten years 
and the zamindars were made responsii)lo to the Company 
for 90 per cent, of the assessment, 10 per cent, being left 
to them as commission. It is a poitit always to be remem- 
bered that th(' assessments which preceded the permanent 
settlement of Bengal were not based upcm any surveys or 
record of rights. 

§ 7. Tile policy of recognizing tlie zattiindars in Bengal 
was never in question. .John fShoi'c. advised it no less than 
Cornwallis himself. The only poiiit in dispute, between 
Cornwallis and hi.s able and expc'rienced lieutenant was as 
to the expediency of the ])erio<lic nwisions of the amounts 
for which the zamin<lars were to be. maths reH])onsible. 
Contrary to the views of iShore, tint arguimmt in favour 
of putting the zamindars in t he saint' ptisition as tlm English 
landlords prevailetl. The DirtHdors agrtnul wit h the argu- 
ments of Ctirnwallis thu.t the payments tif the zamindars 
shoultl be permanently fixt'd on tlit> basis of t he assossmeht 
of 17<)3. 

Tht' iiroclaniatiou, aF(<'r U'citiug flinl llu’ Covcnmr-Ct'iic.ral-iri- 
('ouneil bad bi't'ii eiiipowcri'd by tin* Ceurt of Diri'ctors to ‘ dedare 
the juiiauii wliieli has hisui or may he uHSi'sseti upon their lands . . . 
fixed for ever’ went t»n t.o say: The (lt)vi‘rimr-(ieneral-in-('ouncil 
acetirdingly diadares to tiie zaiuiiulars, iiitlependeiit talutitlars, and 
other actual ])ro|iri<>torH of liuitl with or on hehalf of whom a Settle- 
ment has heeii eompleted, that at the expiration of the term of the 
HettleiiK'nt (ten years) no alt.eratitm will Is' made in the HsHi'SHinent 
which tlu'y have, respectively engaged to pay, but. that tiuw and their 
ludrs and lawful sueeessors will la* allowed to hold their estates at 
such assessment, for ever.' 

This meant the conversion of their liability to the state 
for the true rent, ksss a <*ommiHHion nqin'senting the cost of 
collection, to a quit rent or fixed tax on land similar to that 
imposed on English estates. They would thus become 
landlords in the triui smise of tlu' term, and the gradual 
iricromotit of rent would then accrue to their own profit 
instead of to that of the public pursi', 

§ 8, From tliose funds, as (lornwallis believed, they would 
effect improvements on their estates in the spirit oi a good 
English landlord. They would further be interested as 
a class to support the government which had made this 

' Land Byakm qf Briii$h India, hy H. H. Budeu- Powell, vol. i, p. 
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' Lund dyatetm of lirilkh India, liy H. K. Badeu-Powoll, vol. i, p. 400, 
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aettiemeiit ; for the real permanence of the settlement 
would largely depend upon the government which made it. 
Identified by their interests with the government they 
would act as centres of authority in their own district, 
and would aid the government in preserving order and in 
enforcing law. 1’hc vast enhancement in the value of rents, 
which was destined to take place, was not foreseen. 

§ 9. By this decision the freehold title was practically 
alienated by the state and vested in the zamindars, who 
were by origin the agents of the government for the purpose 
of collecting the rents. This system, known by the name of 
the Permanent Settlement, has been applied to five-sixths 
of the land in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, to one-eighth 
of Assam, to one-tenth of f.ho United Provinces, and to 
one quarter of Madras, which together represent one-fifth 
of the total area of British India and include the richest 
part of that/ ar(!a. result is that this 20 per cent, of 

the area of British India yields only 16 per cent, of its total 
j'evenues frojn land. 'J'he relation of the revenue to the rent 
has now fallen fi'om over 90 per cent, to less than 25 per cent. 

§ 10. The effee.t on one particmlar distri(!t, Faridpur, is 
best stated in the words of the district officer. 

The land tax is a legacy of tlu' I’c'rniancnt S('.ttle.nM‘nt and has 
never been varied for over 120 y(‘ar8. When originally imposed 
it nominally represented 91 ])er cent, of the rent paid by the culti- 
vators of the soil, tlu> remaining 9 per cent, being retained by 
the agents who collected the. rent. There seems reason to believe, 
however, that it really repreHent(!d a much smaller proportion of 
the rent and that tlui land-owners who c.olleete<l it retainid a nmtdi 
larger proportion than was intended. In any <'aso tlu^ eifcjc.t of the 
Permanent Settleme.nt was to convivt tax collectors into landlords 
and to assure to them the natural increase in value which ])eace and 
growing prosperity and poinilation would confer upon the land. 
Had the Permanent Settlemc'.nt not been effected the whole of this 
increase would have become land tax payable to the Central Govern- 
ment ; it now goes to tlui landlords, who have thereby secured about 
2,400,000 rupee.s or £160,000, their profits from the land having 
increased six-fold since the Permanent Settlement was concluded, 
while the land tax remains at tho same figure, £40,000, at which it was 
fixed 120 years ago.^ 

1 The Economic Life of a Bmgcd Didriol : A Study, by J. C. Jack, pp. 1 J 5- 
16. This remarkable book was put together by Mr. Jack for the Clarendon 
Press in the space of not many hours before he left for the front, in order 
that the elaborate materials ooHeoted by numerous Indian assistants 
might not be lost in the event of his death. He fell in France some time 
after this study was printed. 
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Ten years ago the loss to the public I'e venues was estimated 
at 9 crores of rupees at least, or about £G,0()(),00(). That 
loss has either to be met by taxpayers other than the 
zamindars, or the people of India must forgo benefits in 
the shape either of education or of some other service to 
the extent of £6,000,000 per annum. 

§ 11. The social benefits reaped by the permanent settle- 
ment have not been commensurate with the hopes enter- 
tained by Lord Cornwallis. To a (icrtain extent tiie larger 
zamindars have supported the existing fal)ric of government, 
and have acted as pillars of law and order. On the other 
hand government has been forced to intervene to ])rotect 
the tenant against the lairdlord. As in Irclaiul a series of 
laws have been passed on the subject. A])plied to a })eople 
by nature litigious these laws have led to a mass of litigation 
which ever increases — and a consequent growth in the 
number of lawyers. Not merely the substance of the ])eople, 
but the energy which might be devoted to iimreaHing that 
substance, is wasted on law-suits.’^ 

§ 12. Kince the share in the pnxluce of land du<> to the 
government was fixed, the rent obtainable by the lamllords 
has largely increased. But the value of the improvements 
effected by them on their land has been negligit)le. 

For one thing the funds available for improvements, 
instead of remaining in the hands of a single landlord 
responsible for making improvements on one estate, have 
largely been subdivided. ‘ A Bengal record-of-rights is in 
itself a totally different and infinitely mon^ formidable 
document than anything of its kind elsewhei-e.’ (The 
United Provinces, for instance.) 

Referring to the difficulty of recording these subdivisions, 
the Bengal District Administration Committee, which 
reported in 1914, goes on to say ; 

The original ownershij) of the village has in many caseH been 
split into a bewildering niazc^ of vc^rtieal and horizontal subdivisions 

An Indian critic notes : ‘ Tlic growth in the munber of lawyers has 
been ascribed to the {lerniiuicnt settlement. But this jssrhaps i* mot right. 
Other causes are jrapmsible for the inoroose in their number. Liwyers are 
constantly growkig in number in provinces not jiermanently settled. And 
in these provinces (LI.P.), alfhougn practically the whole of the litigation 
relating to tenancy is in the hands of revenue agents, the number of 
lawyers projier (pleaders, vakils, and barristers) is rapidly increasing.’ 

The growth of litigation is of course due to a number of contributory 
causes, of which the tenancy laws are one. Tenancy laws exist not only 
in the permanently settled areas, but wherever a system of zamindari is in 
vogue 
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that require a skilled agency to trace out and record. Where 
proprietary tenures are quite coninionly found 7 and 8 deep and in 
some cases 12, 15, or even 17 tenure holders are recorded one below 
the other ; where each of these strata of proprietorship is divided 
up among equally numerous sharers ; where a single proprietor 
very frequently holds tenures in several of these strata ; and where 
(inally most of the tenure holders arc absentees and not continuously 
rcprcisentod in the village : here is a state of things in the face of 
which an agency like that in the United Provinces and Central 
ProvituMvs would bo entirely Indpless.^ 

Tlicse Hub-iiifcudatioiiH wore the direct result of the British 
sottlomont. Under Mughal rule the tax-farmers’ rights 
wore not so firmly established as to bo capable of sale. No 
one would buy them. But no sooner were the zamindars 
recognized ancl registered by the Company than their rights 
became negotiable, 'rhey discovered they had property 
which coulcl be sold for casli. And people with money to 
invest wore willing to buy, bec.ausc they found that tlic 
rights purchased were really onforciblo in the courts estab- 
lished under British rule. It is a tragic fact that an immense 
impetus has boon given to the habit of litigation by the 
efficacy and j)urity of British justice.'^ 

‘ licporl of the. Bengal District Admmistration Conmittee, 1013-14, p. 70. 

^ A ilritmh collector notes : * I fear this is too flattering a view of British 
jimtico, and would attribute it rather to its blindness and glorious uncer- 
Uunly. Pure it is as a rule, but I fear not infrequently mistaken.’ 

An Indian critic writes to the sauui effect. ‘ The impetus to the habit of 
litigation has been aaoribod to the oflioaoy and purity of British justice. 

‘ That along with much offioacy there is a lot of ineffloacy in the adminis- 
tration of justice in this country, and this ineffloacy is one of the principal 
causes of the increase of litigation is an unplotwant fact seldom recognized. 
.\n effloient court of justice tain attract none but those who have a just 
claim or real grievance to put forward, and unnecessary and iinproper 
litigation cannot ilourish in such a court. But, as our system of law is 
highly teehnical and suited for thwarting justice by those who may bo 
interested in doing so, and as (iompotent men among the judges in the 
districts ha])iKin to bo there only by accident, the dishonest and professional 
litigants flourish so well as they could never have flourished under any 
other system. Till very roceiitly men who wore api>ointod district judges 
(whoso duty among other things was to hear appeals from decrees of 
lawyers, judges of long exporionoo, subordinate to them) used to be entirely 
ignorant of civil law. The change recently introduced, in some respects, 
makes matters worse, but it will bo out of place to go into detail here. 
The subordinate judges and muimiffs arc generally recruited from members 
of the bar who cither have failed in the profession or have no prospect 
of success. The ability shown by many District Judges and their subor- 
dinates k in spite of the system of selection and not on account of it. 
How the technicalities of the law an d the inability of the courts to deal with 
them properly thwarts justice will appear from the following quotation 
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that require a skilled agency to trace out and record. Where 
proprietary tenures are quite commonly found 7 and 8 deep and in 
some cases 12, 15, or even 17 tenure holders are recorded one below 
the other ; where each of these strata of proprietorship is divided 
up among equally numerous sharers ; where a single proprietor 
very frequently holds tenures in several of those strata ; and where 
linally most of the tenure holders arc absentees and not continuously 
represented in the village : here is a state of things in the face of 
which an agency like that in the United Provinces and Central 
ProvitUK's would be entirely Indploss.^ 

These Hub-iiifeudationa were the direct result of the British 
sottlcment. Under M'uglml rule the tax-farmers’ rights 
were not so firmly established as to bo capable of sale. No 
one would buy them. But no sooner were the zamindars 
i-ccognized ancl registered by the Company than their rights 
became negotiable, 'rhey discovered they had property 
wfiich couhl be sold for cash. And people with money to 
invest wore willing to buy, because they found that tlie 
rights puixdiased wore really enforcible in the courts estab- 
lished under British rule. It is a tragic fact that an immense 
impetus has boon given to the habit of litigation by the 
efficacy and ]>urity of British justice.^ 

^ Itcporl of the. Bengal District Adminiatralion Vammittee, 11)13-14, p. 70. 

“ A Jlritish colloctor notes : ‘ I foar this is too flattering a view of British 
justice, ami would attribute it rather to its blindness and glorious 'imccr- 
Uunlg. Pure it is as a rule, but T fear not infrequently mistaken.’ 

An Indian critic writes to tlio same effect. ‘ The impetus to the habit of 
litigation has boon ascribed to the offioaoy and purity of British justice. 

‘ That along with much oflioacy there is a lot of ineffloacy in the adminis- 
tration of justice in this country, and this inoffica<y is one of the principal 
causes of the increase of litigation is an unpleasant fact seldom recognized. 
.\n eflioient court of justioo can attract none bttt those who have a just 
claim or real griovunoo to put forward, and unnecesHary and improijer 
litigation cannot flourish in siioh a court. But, as our system of law is 
higlily teohnical and suited for thwarting justice by those who may be 
interested in doing so, and as (ioinpctont men among the judges in the 
districts ha])|Kin to be there only by accident, the dishonest and professional 
litigants flourish so well as they could never have flourished ixndar any 
other system. Till very recently men who wore api>ointod district judges 
(whoso d\ity among other things was to hear appeals from decrees of 
lawyers, judges of long exporiouoo; subordinate to them) used to be entirely 
ignorant of civil law. The change reoently introduced, in some respects, 
makes matters worse, but it will bo out of place to go into detail here. 
The subordinate judges and munsiffs arc generally recruited from members 
of the bar who either have failed in the profession or have no prospect 
of auooess. The ability shown by many District Judges and their subor- 
dinates is in spite of the system of selection and not on account of it. 
How the teohnioalities of the law an d the inability of the courts to deal with 
them properly thwarts justioo will appear from the following quotation 
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§ 13. The rewiilt was that, many of tlu^ zamiiulars, tiiuUng 
how easy it had become to Taise moiuw by saU*. dcva^loped 
extravagant habits. Thou the increase, in tlu^ value of their 
rights, which followed the permanent setthmusut, enabled 
them to sell a share of their inconu>, while still retaining 
the rest. A zamindar wotdd sell for a lump sum the right 
to collect the rents of his estates Hul)je.c,t. t.o an oliligation 
on the part of the pundiasc.r to ])ay the seller and his heirs 
a fixed sum per annum, 'riins while retaining a fixed nmt- 
charge he sold the right to the further increment. Then 
as the value of the incretnent grew the purchaser was able 
to repeat the process by retaining a fixed rent-chai'g(' and 
selling to a third party the right to the balaiuai !nid the future 
increment. The object of these sales was not merely to 
raise money for marriage and otluM- ('erenionies, but. also to 
|)ay the cost of litigation. The result is that tlu' rights to 
land are now divided into a series of strata, which an*, often 
as many as 7 or 8 and iti some cases doubh'. those numbers. 
The Hindu custom wheniby members of a family eoutinuo 
to share in one inherited jtrojKirty operates to divide each 
layer of rights by a man her of horizotit al divisions. The 
accounting and legal machinery necessary to work such 
a complication of rights in practice oats up money which 
ought to go back into the land. 

Where Cornwallis hoped to make one lamllord responsible 
for improvement of the estate, the gemu’al reisult has been 
so to divide the control and rosponsibilitv as to destroy it. 

§ 14. The system has thus tended to muitiply rent chargers, 
who live on the produce of land without <loing anything 
by their labour to iiuirease it. These rent jdiargers, divon’Ctl 
from the habit of tillage, have increased more ra[)idly than 
the rents upon which they subsist. They constitute the 
ela,sH known in Bengal as the bhadi-alok, whose growing 
im])ovorishmont has lately been enhanced by the rise in 

from « judgomont of llw I’rivy t’ouncil delivcrotl by Lrrti Holdiou*© 
ill 1806 (hco l.L, R. 10 Alltthabiid 156 at 160): ‘ Thw enso exhibltii iw 
kincntiiblo ii. wiwto of time and monoy in litigation oh t>v«r oanio utidor 
their lordships’ observation. An uooount whiuli the jilaintiil asked for 
ill the year 1870, aiul to which his rigiit was affirmed in the year 1880, h»8 
not even been cotninonaod (that ia, in 1806), Uie (l^mdant having bem 
allomd to dday U bi/ ahjtclvma to the. jortmU regularity m thepromdure.' . . . 
Then at p. 165 : ‘ Their iordahipa will hurabiy advise His Majesty that the 
“PP®**'! ought to bo dismissed, and the decree of the High Court affirmed, 
Whothor a fresh reforonoe to the distriot Judge will bring about an examina- 
tion of the merits of the case, or only a renewed tossing of It from court to 
court, is, having regard to its previous history, a very obsour® problem.’ 
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§ 13. The reyiilt was that many of tlui zamiiulars, linding 
how easy it had becorao to raise money by salt', developed 
extravagant habits. Then the increase! in t he value of their 
rights, which followed the permanent, sedthmusut, emabled 
them to sell a share of thedr ine-ome, while still retaining 
the rest. A zamindai' wotdd sell for a lump sum the right 
to collect the rents of his estates subjee.t- t,o an oldigation 
on the part of the purehase.r to ])ay the seller and his heirs 
a fi.xed sum per annum. Thus while retaining a fixed rent- 
charge he sold the right to the further iiu'rement. Then 
as the value of the ineremetit grew the purchaser was able 
to repeat the process by retaining a fixed rent-(diarg(' and 
selling to a third party the right to the balance !nul the future 
increment. The object of these sales was not nu'rely to 
raise money for marriage and other <'er(!monies, but also to 
[)ay the cost of litigation. The result is that tiu^ rights to 
land are now divi<led into a series of strata, whicdi are often 
as many as 7 or 8 and in some cases doubh! those numbers. 
The Hindu custom wher(d)y members of a family continue 
to share iti one inherited |)ro])erty ojieratc's to divide each 
layer of rights by a number of horizontal divisions. The 
accounting and legal machinery necessary to work such 
a complication of rights in practice eats up money which 
ought to go back into the land. 

Whore Cornwallis hoped to make one laiullonl rosjmnsiblo 
for improvement of the estate, the gem»ral reisult has been 
so to divide the control and responsibility hs to destroy it, 

§ 14. The system has thus tende<i to multiply rent chargers, 
who live on the produce of land without <l()ing anything 
by their labour to iiu;reaso it. These rout jdiargers, <Uv()reed 
from the habit of tillage, have increased more rapidly than 
the rents upon which they subsist. They constitute tlie 
class known in Bengal as the bhadralok, wliose growing 
im])overishmont has lately been enhanced by the rise in 

from II judgomcnli of the Privy t’ouncil delivcroti by Lird Hobhomse 
ill 1896 fstsi l.L, It. 19 ^Lhabud 156 at 160): ‘ Thw enso exhibits uti 
lainuntnblo a wuhIo of time and monoy in litigation aa ever oamo under 
their lordships’ observation. An ueeount whioli tlm jilaintill asked for 
ill the year I87i), and to which his right was aftimied in the year 1880. has 
not even been cotnmonood (that is, in 1896), the. d^ftfudant having bem 
tuloieed lo delay U by objealiom to the. formal reguktrily m ihejprocedure.' . . . 
Then at p. 165 : ‘ Thoir lordships will humbly advise His Majesty that the 
appeal ought to bo dismissed, and the decree of the High Court aflBrmed. 
Whether a fresh reference to the district judge will bring about «n examina- 
tion of the merits of the cmo, or only a renewed tossing of it from court to 
court, is, having regard to its previous history, a very obsoui® problem.’ 
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prices. Largely drawn from tlu^ scholarly castes, the 
Brahmins and Kayasths, they have destined their sons for 
the clerical professions, more especially for government 
service and the law. Henc<) the demand for English educa- 
tion. 'Lhc policy of governmoiit has encouraged this 
tendenc.y. Had government thought from the outset of 
fitting tin) people for tlu^ various and rapidly changing condi- 
tions of life, their administration might have (iontributed 
more in the end to moral and political as well as to material 
progress. They thought rather of implanting in India the 
kind of literary culture familiar to graduates of O.xford 
and Cambridge in the days of Macaiday. But this educa- 
tional ideal, smdi as it was, was largely obscured and dis- 
torted by a desii'c to makc'-the system subserve an adrainistra- 
tivo eiul. From the first th<'. system was designed largely 
for the purpose of training young men for the public service. 
The only utilitarian purpose they kept in view was a dan- 
gei'ously narrow one. As in England itself the riders of 
India were slow to foi'csee that times were at hand when 
nations must fail in the race unless they arc trained for the 
place in the state which they are called upon to fill. If the 
millions of India were to wake from their long sleep and 
compete in the race, it was necessary that their youth should 
be trained to agriculture and industry no loss than to official 
life.^ 

§ 15. Generally speaking there is little or no demand on the 
part of private employers for the produets of the educational 
system. Technical education has been attempted, but on 
lines so theoretical that ‘ it has pi’ovided no Indian employes 
for the great local industries of (Calcutta, and a notoriously 
large number of its students take up employment for which 
their special training is of little use. Institutions which 

* A Britwh aollootor notes : ‘ 1 liavo always bolievod that Macaulay 
believed that education would bo doomed an end in itself, as it largely 
was among the olassos who were educated on the Him of “ literary culture 
here referred to. That kind of education was certainly not adopted with 
a view to earning a living, but was adojited by a class that, as a rule, had 
an assured income. Huoh an idea is almost wholly foreign in India. 
Education hero is solely regarded as a moans to livelihood ; and the 
view of those who have received that “literary education ” is that Oovern- 
ment has educated us so as to make us unlit for any occupation our 
fathers ever followed or any that we can of ourselves follow ; therefore 
it is the duty of Government to provide an occupation for which 
its education to fitted us. A not unnatural line of argument, but 
inevitably a cause of discontent. I doubt if any single human being 
throughout all history ever did more real and abiding harm to India 
than Macaulay.’ 
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prices. Largely drawn from the scholarly castes, the 
Brahmins and Kayasths, they have destined their sons for 
the clerical professions, more especially for government 
service and the law. Henc(^ the demand for English educa- 
tion. 'Ehe policy of government has encouraged this 
tendency. Had government thought from the outset of 
fitting tin) people for tlu^ various and rapidly changing condi- 
tions of life, tluvir administration might have contributed 
more in. the end to moral and political as well as to material 
pi-ogross. They thought ratlicr of implairting in India the 
kind of literary milture familiar to graduates of O.xford 
and Oambridge in the days of Macaulay. .But this educa- 
tional ideal, such as it was, was largely obscured and dis- 
torted by a desire to makc'-the system subserve an administra- 
tive eiul. From the first th<>. system was designed largely 
for the purpose of training young men for the public service. 
The only utilitarian purpose they kept in view was a dan- 
gerously narrow one. As in England itself the riders of 
India were slow to foi'esee that times were at hand when 
nations must fail in the race unless they are trained for the 
place in the state which they are called upon to fill. If the 
millions of India were to wake from their long sleej) and 
compote in the race, it was necessary that their youth should 
be trained to agriculture and industry no less than to official 
life.i 

§ 15. Generally speaking there is little or no demand on the 
part of private employers for the products of the educational 
system. Technical education has been attempted, but on 
lines so theoretical that ‘ it has pi'ovided no Indian employes 
for the great local industries of ('alcutta, and a notoriously 
large number of its students take up employment for which 
their special training is of little use. institutions which 

* A BritiRh oollootor notes : ‘ 1 hiivo always believed that Macaulay 
believed that education would be doomed an end in itself, as it largely 
was among the elassos who wore oducatetl on the line of “ literary culture 
here referred to. That kind of education was cortainiy not adopted with 
a view to earning a living, but was adojited by a class that, as a rule, had 
an assured iiioome. SSuoh an idea is almost wholly foreign in India. 
Education here is solely regarded as a mmwis to livelihood ; and the 
view of those who have received that “literary education ” is that Govern- 
ment hM educated us so as to make us unfit for any oooupation our 
fathers ever followed or any that we oan of ourselves follow ; therefore 
it is the duty of Government to provide an oooupation for which 
its education has fitted us. A not unnatural line of argument, but 
inevitably a cause of discontent. I doubt if any single human being 
throughout all history ever did more real and abiding harm to India 
than Macaulay.’ 
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at vast expense tea.cli a more n.<lva.n<-('(l 1 henry tlian t!u‘ 
pupil will ever have occasion to use in practice, unlit him 
for the employment he is likely to obtain It. will thus bo 
seen that the permanent settlement^ has (uicouraged the 
growth of a large class avIio, turning their liacks on figricul- 
ture, and having neither the capital nor the training for 
industry, have eagerly sought, employment in go^mrnment 
service and the clerical i)roh‘ssions. The syst em of education 
has failed to equip them for other <>mploynu«ntH with the 
result that many of them drift into want and twen crime. 
As in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in Europe 
youths of birth and breeding took to the road, so in modern 
Bengal it is educated youths who are driven to <laeoity.- 
And, as the (lommitteo found, the system of etlueati'cm 
creates a positive <Ustaste for agrieuUnre*,-* Independent 
evidence in support of tlnise views appears in the course 
of the minute study of the tlistri<‘t (sf Earidpur made by 
the Collector, Mr. rl. (h daek, to which reft'renee has already 
been made. 

Only a few of the village lads go to seliool, nn<l village sehools are 
very primitive institutioiis. There is no prejudice agaitmt learning, 
but even the most eandess observer must notice the teiideney of la<lH 
who have gone to school to r<duse to work in the liehl arid to des])iae 
their unlettered fathers. Elenienturv education nmy he a very 
blessed thing, but it would He<*iu that iii nu agricultural country it 
needs to be, universal if it is not to prove a l■urse. 

Even more convincing is the following tt'stiimmy recorded 

' Report' of Iha Bengal IHdriri AdmtnidriUii>n f'ommittre, pp. 178, 18i5. 

® An Indian critic notes : * Want of oniuloyiuent hiw Issat iiientionwl 
&a a cause of the oduoated youths it» Itengal taking to doeoity. 

‘ That many oduoated youths in Mengal iitul it difllcult to get employ- 
ment is quite true, but I believe it has uothiiig to do with their com- 
mitting doeoities. These doeoities have ail ahing Iswni recognized as 
‘ political doeoities The anarehioal aetivithw in lleiigal have l>eon 
described in the Indian Ymr lUmk for ISIPI (p. 1) ivs “proof of the exis- 
tence of a small band of anarohists in India dotennined to try and overset 
the British Govern moat, even it it has to plunge the country into chaos 
in order to aehiove it Th<» origin of these doeoities oan be tracetl 
to the book {Ananda Mai, a novel by the great Bengali novelist, Bantain 
Chanda Ghattorjoe) which provides us with the famous national song 
commencing with the words “ Biuide Mataram In this book there is 
an account of a l)and of men who used to eommil doeolty with the object 
of making rich {KJople part with tlmir money for the public goorl. Some of 
the imagmative and emotional youths of Bengal took a lewxon from this 
book and starter! oommitting doooitkw ; though latw some young men 
may have joined them with a different object.' 

•'* Report of Ike Bengal DidriH Adminktmtim VomnUtee, p, 175. 
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at vast expense tea.eh a inor<‘ fulvaiK'ed f henry than th(' 
pupil will ever have oceasion to iiko in praetiee, unlit him 
for the employment ho is likely to obtain It. will thus be 
seen that the permanent .settlmnent: has (meonraged the 
growth of a large class who, t urning tludr hacks oti agricul- 
ture, and having neither the capital nor the training for 
industry, have eagerly sought employment in government 
service and the clerical })rof(‘Ssions. Tlie system of (>ducation 
has failed to equip them for other <>mployments with the 
result that many of them drift into want and twen crime. 
As in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in Europe 
youths of birth and breeding took to tin* roa«l, so in modern 
Bengal it is educated youths who are drivfui to dacoity.- 
And, as the Committee found, tin* system of ethmation 
creates a positive distaste for agriculture."* Independent 
evidence in support of these views afipears in the course 
of the minute .study of the distri<‘t <»f Eari<lpur made by 
the Collector, Mr. .1. ('. .hick, to which refenuict' has already 
been made. 

Only a few of the village lads go to school, and vi!lug<> schools are 
very primitive, institutions. There is no prejudice against. learning, 
but even the most cundess observer luust notice tlie t.eiideney of ln<ls 
who have, gone to .school to refuse! to work in t he field and to despise 
their unlettered fathers. Klenienlurv edueatiou may be a very 
blessed thing, but it would sesuii that In an agricultural country it 
needs to be universal if it is not to prove a eurse. 

Even more convincing is the following testimony recorded 

‘ Report, of Ihe Bengal DidrirJ. Admmidrtiiit»i ('mnmittrr. pp. 178, 185. 

® An Indian critic notes : ‘ Want of employment has Issm mentioned 
a.s a cause of the educated youths in Itengal tiikiug to docoity. 

‘ That many educated youths in Ikmgal find it diflieiilt to get employ- 
ment is quite true, Imt I believe it has nothing to do with their com- 
mitting docoities. These doeolties have all aumg Iteeii reeognixotl as 
‘ political docoities The anarchical aetivitirts in lk<iigai have been 
described in the Indian Year lUmk for lillfl {|i. 1) as " proof of the exis- 
tence of a small band of anarchists in tntiia determined to try and overset 
the British Govern mont, even if it has to plunge the country into chaos 
in order to aohiove it ”. Th<! origin of thwe dcwoities oan lie traced 
to the book (Ananda Mai, a novel by the grtiat Beiigidi novelist, B^tain 
Chanda (Ihattorjee) which provides us with the famous national song 
commencing with the words “ Biuide Mataram ”. In this Iwok there S 
an account of a ban<I of men_ who used to eornmil doooity with the object 
of making rich jicople part with their money for the public good. Borne of 
the imagmative and emotional youths of itengal took a lesson from this 
book and starteii oommitting doeolties ; though later some young men 
may have joined them with a different object,' 

* Report of the. Bengal DtKtriet AdmliMlration Committee, p, 176, 
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in a letter from a Beirgal Ktndent to his teacher in the 
year 1916. 

I left the place for another village some eleven miles away. The 
distance I walked without any umbrella in the scorching sun. That 
village is proverbially poor in sanitary conditions, almost every year 
suffering from malaria, cholera, and other bad diseases. The recent 
malarial attack carried away many poor souls. During my visit 
the village, generally speaking, was keeping good health. My object 
of going to it was to talk to the villagers of the usefulness of quinine 
medicine, although tlie only antidote of malaria, people carefully 
avoid making use of. I thought two days would be sufficient for the 
]>urpose. I visually used to catch hold of eight or ten men either 
in a sitting house or under a tnvc, and in the course of conversation 
about rural toiiics e.KpIaiu the powerful efficacy of the drug. Many 
have consented to try. What 1 discovered to iny utter delight was 
this, that they would be all frank with you only if you condescend 
to put aside, your academic airs. They are very good fellows. 
One (lay while I was talking about the benehts of education, one 
elderly man very emphatically and justly too made the following 
remark which 1 shall never forget. ‘ Babu, we are poor. We must 
cultivate for our bread, literary education makes boys hate manual 
labour, dust see the boys of our village. The son of our Mondal 
reads in the School. His fatlier works so hard in the field, but he 
never brealcs a utraw. If our children after getting education 
(primary) do not work witli us, we shall certainly cease to live.’ 
Die statement is extremely funny, nevertheless true. On inquiry 
I learn the.r(v wore some five boys of that type. I then very strongly 
felt it to be my duty to stay a few days more and if I could leave 
things better. From that day 1 began to work in the field along with 
the cultivators. You know our parents are very fond of smoking 
their hookahs. I. used to go to the field and relievo one man so that 
he could smoke. The offer that I made was never unwelcome. 
Sometimes many men would stand round the land to sec me working 
at the, plough. I enjoyed so much. This I did in the morning. 
In the noon, I contrived to gather the schoolboys, and spoke to 
them. They were very much impressed. In the afternoon I used 
to plant bnnjal and other season plants, and water those already 
ffianted. After a day’s experiment I saw some signs of change. 
Those boys gradually joined and afterwards they hardly allowed 
me to do anything — they doing all. On the last day but one of my 
stay there, I was ploughing and a thorn ran deep into my toe which 
swelled and made me unable to walk. I took it to be a warning to 
return to my studies. The letter is long though you have no time to 
read. Excuse if I tire you. 

§ 16 . The general result has been a steady growth of unrest 
in Bengal. The failure of government to cope with it is 
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in a letter from a Bengal student to his teacher in the 
year 1916. 

I left the place for another village some eleven miles away. The 
distance I walked witliout any umbrella in the scorching sun. That 
village is proverbially poor in sanitary conditions, almost every year 
suffering from malaria, cholera, and other bad diseases. The recent 
malarial attack carried away many poor souls. During my visit 
the village, generally speaking, was keeping good health. My object 
of going to it was to talk to the villagers of the usefulness of quinine 
medicine, although the only antidote of malaria, people carefully 
avoid making use of. I thought two days would be sufficient for the 
])ur]iose.. I \i8ually used to catch hold of eight or ten men either 
in a sitting house or under a tree, and in the (ourse of conversation 
about rural topics e.Kplaiu the powerful efficacy of the drug. Many 
have consented to try. What 1 discovered to my utter delight wa.s 
this, that they would be all frank with you only if you condescend 
to put aside your academic, airs. They are very good fellows. 
One day while I was talking about the benefits of education, one 
elderly man very emphatically and justly too made, the following 
remark which I shall never forget. ‘ Babu, we. are poor. We must 
cultivate for our bread, library education makes boys hate manual 
labour. Just see the. boys of our village;. The son of our Mondal 
r(uids in the School. His fath(»r works so hard in the fi(ild, but he 
never breaks a straw. If our children after getting education 
(l)rimary) do not work with us, we shall (‘.ertainly cease to live.’ 
The. statement is extremely funny, nevertheless true. On inquiry 
I learn there', wore some, five boys of that typo. 1 then very strongly 
felt it to be. my duty to stay a tow days more and if I coidd leave 
things better. From that day 1 began to work in the field along with 
the cultivators. You know our parents are very fond of smoking 
their hookahs. I. used to go to the field and relieve one man so that 
he could smoke. The offer that I made was never unwelcome. 
Sometimes many men would stand round the land to sec me, working 
at the, plough. I enjoyed so much. This I did in the morning. 
In the noon, I contrived to gather the schoolboys, and spoke to 
them. They were very much impressed. In the afternoon I used 
to plant bnnjal and other season })lants, and water those already 
ffianted. After a day’s experiment I saw some signs of change. 
Those boys gradually joined and afterwards they hardly allowed 
me to do anything — they doing all. On the last day but one of my 
stay there, I was ploughing and a thorn ran deep into my toe which 
swelled and made me unable to walk. I took it to be a warning to 
return to my studies. The letter is long though you have no time to 
read. Excuse if I tire you. 

§ 16 . The general result has been a steady growth of unrest 
in Bengal. The failure of government to cope with it ia 
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ascribed to two |)i-in(‘ii)al ctaiises. The first of tliese is a want 
of touch between government ofiiecn's and tlui f)eopIe. In 
districts not permanently settled the duty of cheeking and 
revising the revenue records is the principal agency in 
bringing collectors and their subordinat<'s into touc.h with 
the people themselves.' In Bengal th<^ villagers see little 
or nothing of government oflicau’s other than the police. 
Government is thus visible! to them mainly in its aspe(!t 
of repression, and administrative oflictu's know too little 
of the people tlu^y ruh!. As a nn^ord of rights is now in 
pi’ocess of construction this ])articulai’ (h'fect. is perhaps 
on the way to Ixi remedied. 

A second reason is that, for want of tin* rev<mue which 
the permanent settlement has absorlxsl, tlu' increase of 
government officers has not kept pacci with the growth 
of the po})ulation. One district contains upwards of 4,5(K),0()0 
souls, and seven others contain morc! ilian The 

Government of Bengal, meanwhile, was long liovoring 
on the verge of bankruptcy, and want, (rf funds, <lue to 
the permanent settlement, has stood in tlu! way of reform. 
And yet, as Mr. .lack shows in his careful study, Bengal, 
as judged by his own district, is one of the most lightly 
taxed communities in the world. 

§ 17. Incidentally it must bo observed that the loss of 
revenue involved by the permanent settlement is oqtially 
divided between Bengal and the Government of India. 
Bengal, therefore, contributes loss than its share to the 
national expenses, and the deficit falls, of course, on those 
parts of India to which the permanent settlement has not 
been applied. In these remarks there! is no suggestion that 
the permanent settlement can now be altered. If the growing 
needs of the public are to be met and a fairer adjustment of 
burdens is to be made, it must bo through the income tax. 

§ 18. No excuse need be offered for giving those particulars 
in tJie course of a chapter dealing with revenue, for they 

1 A <:omi»)iHHioner iiotos : ‘ It is not merely ohooking and revising the 
land rocKirds tliat IjringB offioialB into touoh witii th« jwople, but the settle- 
ment of Imndrecls of tliousands of agrarian disputes, 

‘ For inatanoo, the landlord or the tenant can sue to have hia rent 
enhanced or abated, ora landlord sues to eject a tenant for certain specified 
reasons or sues him for arrears of rent and applies to evict him for non- 
payment ; or the landlord or tenant applies for a losm from government 
for land improvement or agricultural purposes, or seve»l Ituidlords fa 
a village cannot a^e and apply to have their property partitioned, or 
one man sues another for his miota of revenue, or tenants fall out among 
themselves. The settlement of all these and many other disputes brings 
the revenue officer Into close and intimate relations with the people,’ 
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serve to illustrate the intimate relation between social 
conditions and the revenue system. That relation is nowhere 
more close than in India, and goes far towards justifying 
the use of the word ‘ revenue ’ to denote ‘ agrarian ad- 
ministration 

§ 1 9. So far as one-fifth part of British India is concerned 
the opportunity presented by Indian conditions of realizing 
the Georgian principle has been definitely closed. But the 
evil results of the permanent settlement were slow to develop. 
Till far on in the nineteenth century, the experiment was 
regarded as a proved success ; and in 1862 Sir Charles Wood 
ordered its application to India at large. So great were 
the difficulties encountered that these orders were delayed 
in execution. Meantime, the evil results of the system 
began to appear. Tlie inherent inequity to the general 
taxpayer of alienating the unearned increment of I'cnt 
began to be realized, and in 1883 the orders of Sir Charles 
Wood were definitely cancelled by Lord Ripon. 

§ 20. Such was the history of the first attempts of British 
administration in Bengal to settle the land-revenues, and 
such were its consequences. When, however, in the eajlier 
decades of the nineteenth century, the Company began to 
grapple with the same problem in other parts of India, 
it was then equipped with an able and experienced staff 
of administrators. The British administration was thus 
in a position to revive the best features of Akbar’s system, 
and to add to it others which were a further improvement. 
Akbar had aimed at converting a share in the grain heap 
into a cash payment based on a share of the gross produce. 
The British Government adhered to' the principle of collecting 
the revenue in cash instead of in kind, but based the assess- 
ment on a calculation of the ‘ net assets ’ or profits of cultiva- 
tion ; that is to say, the rent which a freeholder could obtain 
by letting the land. But these rents were not levied on 
improvements made by the owner or cultivator. The rent 
was, in fact, based upon what Americans call the prairie 
value of the land. 

§ 21. In Madras Sir Thomas Munro developed the idea of 
surveying the districts, and also of dealing direct with the 
cultivators. In 1807 he converted the Directors to his 
views. The result was the system kpown as the raiyatwari 
settlement. The fields were surveyed, the soils classified, 
and the assessment determined in accordance with the size 
of the field and the value of the soil. The ruling prices of. 
crops raised on the fields are also taken into account. It 
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is in accordance with a rise in tiiese prices tiiat the valuations 
are revised at the periodic assessments. I'he revenue, 
which, as we shall see, is now only about 50 per cent, of 
the valuation, is collected from tlu' cultivators tluunselves 
direct by the government oflicuals. 

§ 22. We may now examine in greater (Utail the <lovelop- 
ment of the system in the IJnittsl Provinces - the special 
subject of this iiupiiry, omitting any nderenee to the 
peculiar conditions of ()udh.‘ 

Generally s{)eaking, the ftosition of tlm -/amindars was 
recognized' as in Bengal. In villag<!s wfien* no zamindar 
coidd be found, the resident or more permaiumt cultivators 
were amalgamated under a system of joint -ownership. In 
the place of a zamindar a kind of corjiorat ion was established, 
and this sy.stem is now largely typical of Northern India. 
But the settlement was never mad<* jx'rmatu'iit as in Bengal, 
and was subject to revision from tinu' to time, and that 
revision was based upon accurate surv<*ys and records of 
rights. The follownng not(^ from the ham! of an export 
will serve to show tlx* mainu'r in which these surveys wore 
made : 

In 1822 tlx* fir.st. steps wen* taken towunls securing ii sntisfactory 
record of rights in the land. The position «»f tlx* heretliiary collectors 
of the State demand (the xatnindars, as they had come to be called) 
had by this time been rec^ognized. The villages were surveyed, and 
the maps showed every field in every village, while each {dot wag 
numbered. A series of registers was iirei)nre<l to link u{) with the 
map, and the name of the zamindar, and of every aetual <-itltivator, 
with details of the. plots in his holding, his rent and so forth, was 
recorded. These maps and registers form the basis of the now 
elaborate system of land records, and they are maintained on much 
the same lines in all the provinces of British India. Jti most provinces 
the maps and the registers forming tlx* ‘ recorti of rights ’ are kept uj) 
to date by the {latwaris (or similar officials under another name) under 

* At this {Kiint it may be well to insert a wonl of warning extracted 
from a letter written on this study as a whole by an officer holding one of 
the most r(*s|)onHible fwsitionH in In<lia : ’ I have read with greikt Interest 
your study No. !{ on the subjeet of land wvenue. I have sent two copies 
of it to be examiiXHl from a teohnieal {wint of view, and thk note that I now 
writs does not prtttend to Ik< critical on that st*ore. 

‘ I know you will forgive my saying, I think you argue too much from 
the partieular to the general. That is to say. you give the imprM«lon to 
the reader who does not take careful note of your earlier paragraph* that 
what you say throughout, basetl admittedly largely lUKsn the conditions 
in the United Provinces, is true of the whole of India. You guard youmelf 
against this misttoneeptlou here and there, but it wUi neverthelewi prove 
a stumbling block for some (leople.* 
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the general control of the officer in charge of the district (the Collector 
or Deputy Connnissioncr), and at intervals, generally (though not 
necessarily) wlien a revision of the land revenue assessment is con- 
templated, the maps and registers are also completely revised and 
ov(^^haulod. 

The earliest assessments had been more or less continuations of 
the Mughal methods, and were based chiefty on such public accounts 
as were available ; but in any case they were estimates of the cash 
value of the share of the crops due to th(^ State, and were revised at 
intervals of three to five years. In Upper India, however, hereditary 
zamindars w(‘rc. not always found, and in that case engagements to 
pay the rev(mu(^ assessed were taken frouL the established cultivators 
in th('. village on joint responsibility, and such men in that way 
obtained a title similar to that of the zamindars. 

At the present day communities of this sort contribute a large 
share of the land r(‘.v(mue. 

In 1822, by the same Regulation which initiated the record of 
rights, the basis of tlni assessment was changed, an attempt being 
made to calculate the gross profits of cultivation by deducting the 
wages of labour and the interest on capital from the value of the crop, 
the n'.venuo to be assessed at a fixed share of the. gross profits. 
But this proc.(«a not unnaturally proved too elaborate to be workable, 
and it was finally abandoned in 1833 in favour of a system which has 
endured in its main outlines until the present day. Instead of making 
estimates of crop and cost of cultivation, the valuation of the land 
is now made on a consideration of the rents actually paid by the 
cultivator (and recorded in the. record of rights) to the zamindar. 
The process of assessment in its latest development under this system 
is briefly as follows. Similar villages arc grouped in assessment 
‘ circles ’, plots of similar soil in them are grouped in soil-classes, 
and rent-rates for each class of soil in each circle are deduced from 
the rents paid on a modern scab by substantial tenants. These 
rates are used for the valuation of unrented land, e. g. the fields held 
by the zamindars in their own cultivation or granted by them 
without rent (or at a favoured rate of rent) to relatives, family 
priests, village servants, and so forth. From the sum of the tenants’ 
rents the valuation of unrented land, and the income from unculti- 
vated products such as grass, roods, and wild trees, or the fish in 
the lakes and streams, deductions are made by way of allowance for 
improvements effected at the zamindar’s expense and for the excep- 
tional costliness of the zaraindar’s own cultivation. (His social 
position usually prevents him from working with his own hands likt! 
the humbler tenant.) The result is the ‘ net assets ’ of which the 
fixed share, nominally half, formerly more, but in practice now less, 
is the land revenue assessed by the ‘ Settlement Officer The 
reassessment or settlement occurs now at intervals generally of 
thirty years. 

Incidentally, during the last forty or fifty years the rent-rates 
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adopted by the Settlement Offieer lmv<‘ be('n lined not <ndy t.o value 
unrented fields, but also to enhanee tenants’ rents which are seriously 
inadequate when judf'cd by inodern standards. There are, classes 
of tenants whose rents, owing to legal restrietions, cannot be easily 
enhanced, and there are some zaniindars who are content not to 
attempt to enhance their tenants’ rents bi'tweim settlements, so that 
a considerable portion of the actual rents remain stagnant and do 
not respond to the increases in rental values which generally oi'ciir 
in the long intervals of tliirty years. >SucIi rents can he, and generally 
are, raised by the Settlemmit OHIeer, and while the increment of 
course goes in the finst instance to the zamindar it is included in the 
‘ net assets ’ and is thus jiart.ially si'cured to the State. 

This account of modern methods only applies in full to t hose parts 
of the United Proviiu'cs which are not permanently settled. In the 
‘ ryotwari ’ tracts (chii'fly in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies) 
the actual cultivator and the owner are th(“ satni' person, and there 
is little actual rent to guide the Settlement Offieer. While, thendorc, 
villages and soils are classified much in the same way as in the 
United Provinces, the assessment is determined by the direct 
application of a mmiuc-mtc, which has to be fi.ved on theoretical 
eonsiderations, smdi as the estimated yield of crops or a rise in prices 
or improvement in eominnnicatums or irrigation effected at the 
expense of the State. 

In permanently sid.tled tracts the settlement dates from 1793 
or shortly after, and of course is not liable to revision ; but provision 
is usually made for revisions of the record of rights in them, and 
to some extent for fixing the cultivators’ rents. 

In the Punjab, where village communities in parts are much more 
common than zarnindars, and mere timants an* few, the Settlement 
Officer has still partial recourse to produce eatimates in order to 
determine a fair valuation of the assetB, 

§ 23. Over four-fifthH of British India a periodic revision 
of asseSBinents has been maintained, which enables some 
portion of the unearned increment to be I’ocovered in relief 
of general taxation. The revision is usually effected once 
in a generation, that is to say, in thirty years. None the Ims 
a progressive departure from the principle of reserving the 
unearned increment to the state has been made. On the 
valuations current in the year 1812 Government decided 
to levy only fiO per cent., thus leaving a margin of 10 per 
cent, in favour of the person liable to government for the 
rent, Since 1812 the proportion of the ‘ net assets ’ taken 
by government has been steadily reduced. In 1822 it was 
lowered to 80 per cent., in 1832 to 72| per cent., in 1849 
to 66f and in 1855 to 50 per cent. A msoretion has now 
been given to provincial governments to fix the revenue at 
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enhanced, and there are some 7 -aniindars who are content not to 
attempt to enhance their toTuints’ rents betwe.en settleinents, so that 
a considerable, portion of the actual rents remain stagnant and do 
not respond to tin' increases in rt'ntal valut's which generally o<'eiir 
in the long intervals of thirty years. >SucIi n'nts can Ite, and generally 
arc, raised by the Settlenu'nt Ofileer, and while the iiuTcment of 
course goes in the first instance to the zainimlar it is included in the 
‘ net assets ’ and is thus partially secured to the [state. 

This account of modern me.thods only ajiplies in fidl to f lume parts 
of the. United Province's which are not pi'nnanently setth'd. In the 
‘ ryotwari ’ tracts (chi('fly in tlu' Madras and Bombay Presidencies) 
the actual cultivator and tlu' owner are tlu' sanu* person, and there 
is little actual rent to guide the Settlenu'nt Ofliei'r. Wliile, then'fore, 
villages and soils are elas.sified nineh in the same way as in the 
United Provinces, tlu^ assessment is determined hy the direct 
application of a mmiiic-mtc, which has to be fi.ved on theoretical 
considerations, such as the ('stimated yit'ld of crops or a rise in prices 
or improvenumt in eommunicatiims or irrigation efft'cted at the 
expense of tlu' State. 

In jrerinanently st'Wh'd tTaets the settlement <lates frotn 1793 
or shortly after, and of eoursi' is not liabh*. to revision ; but provision 
is usually made tor revisions of the record of rights in them, and 
to some extent for fixing the cultivators’ rents. 

In the Punjab, where village communities in parts are much mote 
common than zarnindars, and mere t<*natit8 art* few, the Settlement 
Officer has still partial recourse to produce eatimates in order to 
determine a fair valuation of the assets, 

§ 23. Over four-fifths of British India a ptsriodic revision 
of assessments has been maintained, which enables some 
portion of the unearned increment to be recovered in relief 
of general taxation. The revision is usually effected once 
in a generation, that is to say, in thirty years'. None the Iws 
a progressive departure from the nrinclpie of reserving the 
unearned increment to the state has been made. On the 
valuations current in the year 1812 Government decided 
to levy only 90 per cent., thus leaving a margin of 10 per 
cent, in favour of the person liable to government for the 
rent. Since 1812 the proportion of the ‘ net assets ’ taken 
by government has been steadily reduced. In 1822 it was 
lowered to 80 per cent., in 1832 to 72| per cent., in 1849 
to 66f and in 1856 to 60 per cent. A discretion has now 
been given to provincial governments to fix the reyenue at 
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from 55 to 45 per cent, of the valuationw. In practice, the 
revenue is often assessed at a much lower figure. 

§ 24. But this is not all. In recent years the value of 
agricultural produce has risen so rapidly that government 
has shrunk from maldng a corresponding increase in the 
assessments. 

The reasons for this hesitation may be seen by taking 
an imaginary case. Let us take a propertj'’ the rental of 
which was valued in the year 1880 at Rs. 400. Of this 
valuation 50 per cent., or Rs. 200, would be payable to 
government as revomio. That, and no more, would continue 
to be payable till 10 10, when the land came up once more 
for revaluation. 

In the meantime the value of rents might have risen to 
Rs. 1,000 and might have been realized by the zamindar 
raising his rents against the cultivator. Thus, in 1910, the 
zamindar would bo realizing Rs. 1,000, out of which Rs. 200 
only would be due to government, leaving him a net income 
of Rs. 800. In 1910 his land would be revalued at Rs. 1,000, 
of Avhich 60 per cent., or Rs. 500, would be due to govern- 
ment. Eis private income would thus at one stroke be 
reduced from Rs. 800 to Rs. 500, or by 37 J per cent., and the 
enhancement of revenue would be Rs. 300, or 160 per cent. 

The Revenue Department of the Governmeirt of India 
has therefore instructed the provincial government that, 
without their special sanction, no revision of assessments 
shall have the effecjt of raising the aggregate revenue of 
a district by more than 33^ per cent. 

§ 26. As to the manner in which effect is given to these 
instructions there is some conflict of evidence, fciome officers 
hold that they are ordered to write down the valuation to 
a figure which will avoid an increase of the revenue assess- 
ment by more than 33 i per cent. Others maintain that 
there is no tampering with valuations, but the result is 
secured by reducing the proportion of them taken as revenue. 
To take the example quoted, one school maintain that the 
valuation is written down from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 900. The 
zamindar would thus have to pay only Rs. 460 to govern- 
ment ; but as he is really deriving Rs. 1,000, not &. 900, 
from the rents, he would retain a private income of Rs. 550. 
This is a less crushing reduction of his income than if the 
full admissible half assessment had been taken. The other 
school declare that the result is really arrived at by main- 
taining the figure at the real valuation indicated by the 
rents, namely Rs. 1,000, and reduoiog the share taken as 
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from 55 to 45 per cent, of the valuations. In practice, the 
revenue is often assessed at a much lower figure. 

§ 24. But this is not all. In i-ecent years the value of 
agricultural produce has risen so rapidly that government 
has shrunk from making a corresponding increase in the 
assessments. 

The reasons for this hesitation may be seen by taking 
an imaginary case. Let us take a propertj'' the rental of 
which was valued in the year 1880 at Rs. 400. Of this 
valuation 50 per cent., or Rs. 200, would be payable to 
government as revenue. That, and no more, would continue 
to be payable till 1910, when the land came up once more 
for revaluation. 

In the meantime the value of rents might have risen to 
Rs. 1,000 and might have been realized by the zamindar 
raising his rents against the cultivator. Thus, in 1910, the 
zamindar would bo realizing Rs. 1,000, out of which Rs. 200 
only would be due to government, leaving him a net income 
of Rs. 800. In 1910 his land would be revalued at Rs. 1,000, 
of which 50 per cent., or Rs. 500, would be d\ie to govern- 
ment. His private income would thus at one stroke be 
reduced from Rs. 800 to Rs. 500, or by 37 J per cent., and the 
enhancement of revenue would be Rs. 300, or 160 per cent. 

The Revenue Department of the Government of India 
has therefore instructed the provincial government that, 
without their special sanction, no revision of assessments 
shall have the effecjt of raising the aggregate revenue of 
a district by more than 33^ per cent. 

§ 26. As to the manner in which effect is given to these 
instructions there is some conflict of evidence. Wome officers 
hold that they are ordered to write down the valuation to 
a figure which will avoid an increase of the revenue assess- 
ment by more than 33i per cent. Others maintain that 
there is no tampering with valuations, but the result is 
secured by reducing the proportion of them taken as revenue. 
To take the example quoted, one school maintain that the 
valuation is written down from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 900. The 
za m i n dar would thus have to pay only Rs. 460 to govern- 
ment ; but as he is really deriving Rs. 1,000, not Rs. 900, 
from the rents, he would retain a private income of Rs. 650. 
This is a less crushing reduction of his income than if the 
full admissible half assessment had been taken. The other 
school declare that the result is really arrived at by main- 
taining the figure at the real valuation indicated by the 
rents, namely Bs. 1,000, and reducing the share taken as 
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revenue from 50 to 45 per cent. He would thus pay Rs. 450 
in revenue and retain Rs. 550 as his private income. 

The precise method, however, by which these reductions 
of revenue are made is immaterial. The fact that in many 
cases they have been reduced to 45 per cent, or even lower, 
is not in dispute.^ 

In addition to revenue taken by government in the 
United Provinces is a cess equal to an additional 10 per cent, 
on the revenue collected. This cess, however, is merely a 
consolidation of a number of extras levied for local purposes, 
and is devoted to such purposes exclusively. This percentage 
is added to the revenue and collected at the same time. 

§ 26. The most striking departure from Georgian prin- 
ciples, however, has been made in the cases where land 
in the neighbourhood of growing towns has been diverted 
from cultivation to be used as sites for houses, factories, or 
shops. It is in these very cases that the fact of unearned 
increment is least in question. The moment that agricul- 
tural land comes within reach of a growing town, the rents 
obtainable increase by leaps and bounds. Here it is quite 
beyond dispute that the increment of values is not due to 
the efforts of the owner or cultivator. 

Land when so diverted from cultivation to more profitable 
uses seems to have been treated in different ways. Some 
revenue authorities have kept the land on the records, and 
have assessed it for revenue at the highest agricultural 
rates ruling in the neighbourhood. Qthers have taken the 
view that land revenue is simply a tax on tillage, so that, 
when land ceases to be used for agricultural purposes, it 
ceases to be liable to land tax at all. The fortunate owner 
has thus been exempted from land taxation at the moment 
when his rents are increasing by many hundreds per cent. 

An actual example may be cited. A large cotton concern 
required a field in the neighbourhood of a certain town in 
the United Provinces as a site for a girming factory. The 
field was assessed for taxation at Rs. 5. It was leased from 
the owner at an annual rent of Rs. 300 and the factory was 
erected. These were the facts with which the settlement 
officer had to deal. In accordance with recognized practice, 
he should have removed the land from his roU, on the ground 
that, as it was no longer subject to cultivation, it ceased to 
be subject to the land tax. He availed himself, however, 
of the fact that it was technically outside the municipal 

^ For opinions of experts on this and other points raised in these pages 
S3e Appendix A to this study, p. 276. 
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revenue from 50 to 45 per cent. He would thus pay Rs. 450 
in revenue and retain Rs. 550 as his private income. 

The precise method, however, by which these reductions 
of revenue are made is immaterial. The fact that in many 
cases they have been reduced to 45 per cent, or even lower, 
is not in dispute.^ 

In addition to revenue taken by government in the 
United Provinces is a cess equal to an additional 10 per cent, 
on the revenue collected. This cess, however, is merely a 
consolidation of a number of extras levied for local purposes, 
and is devoted to such purposes exclusively. This percentage 
is added to the revenue and collected at the same time. 

§ 26. The most striking departure from Georgian prin- 
ciples, however, has been made in the cases where land 
in the neighbourhood of growing towns has been diverted 
from cultivation to be used as sites for houses, factories, or 
shops. It is in these very cases that the fact of unearned 
increment is least in question. The moment that agricul- 
tural land comes within reach of a growing town, the rents 
obtainable increase by leaps and bounds. Here it is quite 
beyond dispute that the increment of values is not due to 
the efforts of the owner or cultivator. 

Land when so diverted from cultivation to more profitable 
uses seems to have been treated in different ways. Some 
revenue authorities have kept the land on the records, and 
have assessed it for revenue at the highest agricultural 
rates ruling in the neighbourhood. Qthers have taken the 
view that land revenue is simply a tax on tillage, so that, 
when land ceases to be used for agricultural purposes, it 
ceases to be liable to land tax at all. The fortunate owner 
has thus been exempted from land taxation at the moment 
when his rents are increasing by many hundreds per cent. 

An actual example may be cited. A large cotton concern 
required a field in the neighbourhood of a certain town in 
the United Provinces as a site for a ginning factory. The 
field was assessed for taxation at Rs. 5. It was leased from 
the owner at an annual rent of Rs. 300 and the factory was 
erected. These were the facts with which the settlement 
officer had to deal. In accordance with recognized practice, 
lie should have removed the land from his roll, on the ground 
that, as it was no longer subject to cultivation, it ceased to 
be subject to the land tax. He availed himself, however, 
of the fact that it was technically outside the municipal 

^ For opinions of experts on this and other points raised in these pages 
S3e Appendix A to this study, p. 276. 
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limits, and kept it on his roll at a rental of Rs. 20, the highest 
in the neighbourhood paid on any class of agricultural land. 
But had the field been within the municipal area, it would 
then and there have vanished from the roll and have ceased 
to be liable for the land tax.'^ 

§ 27. It is not uninstructive to trace the process which has 
led to these startling results. The Mughal Empire claimed 
the ultimate ownership in land. In virtue of that right it 
conceded the cultivator no more than the means of bare 
subsistence. All that was over and above that margin was 
claimed by the state, and for pi'actical purposes the rent 
due to the state was fixed at one-third or one-quarter of 
the gross produce. 

The British administration claimed to inherit these 
rights. The basis upon whicli the rent was fixed was 
changed from one-third or one-quarter of the gross produce 
to the annual rent obtainable in the open mai-ket. The share 
of this rent to be paid as revenue was first fixed at 90 per- 
cent., and then reduced by successive stages to 45 per cent. 
In the meantime the custom developed of calling it a tax. 
The revenues from land may be described as a rent which 
government has drifted into treating as a tax on agricul- 
ture."^ On the other hand two features have been preserved 

’• The facts recited in this paragraph wei-o taken do-wn from the lips 
of an experienced settlement officer, to whom this point was afterwards 
sent for criticism. That a certain variety of practice may exist is shown 
by the following note made by a collector : ‘ I had certainly always thought 
that ground-rents were deemed part of the assets and assessable for 
Land Revenue in the ordinary fashion. 1 have certainly acted on that 
assumption without such action being objected to.’ 

The following note from a commissioner, however, inclines me to think 
that the collector who wrote this last note was thinking of sites in villages 
and small rural towns, and not of towns where modem factories have 
sprung up, of which there are already examples in the United Provinces : 
- The probable reason that in the United Provinces no land revenue has 
been taken for land not used for agriculture is that there is so little of it 
except in a few to-wns. 

‘ In the villages practically all the land covered by houses is used for 
dwellings for agriculturalists or for labourers, artisans, or others whoso 
residence is necessarily for agricultural purposes. In the comparatively 
few towns where a charge nright justifiably be levied the dissatisfaction 
and trouble that would be caused by levying direct taxation from a large 
number of smallholders not held together by any communal responsibility 
for payment has been a strong argument for not introducing iimovations.’ 
(See also Appendix A to this study.) 

* A commissioner notes: ‘It is not a tax on agriculture, because, theoreti- 
cally, it can have no effect on rent. The actual cultivating tenant would 
pay the same rent as he does if the land revenue were remitted. 

^If the landlord, and not government, is regarded as the proprietor, it 
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limits, and kept it on his roll at a rental of Rs. 20, the highest 
in the neighbourhood paid on any class of agricultural land. 
But had the field been within the municipal area, it would 
then and there have vanished from the roll and have ceased 
to be liable for the land tax.'^ 

§ 27. It is not uninstructive to trace the process which has 
led to these startling results. The Mughal Empire claimed 
the ultimate ownership in land. In virtue of that right it 
conceded the cultivator no more than the means of bare 
subsistence. All that was over and above that margin was 
claimed by the state, and for pi'actical purposes the rent 
due to the state was fixed at one-third or one-quarter of 
the gross produce. 

The British administration claimed to inherit these 
rights. The basis upon whicli the rent was fixed was 
changed from one-third or one-quarter of the gross produce 
to the annual rent obtainable in the open mai-ket. The share 
of this rent to be paid as revenue was first fixed at 90 per- 
cent., and then reduced by successive stages to 45 per cent. 
In the meantime the custom developed of calling it a tax. 
The revenues from land may be described as a rent which 
government has drifted into treating as a tax on agricul- 
ture."^ On the other hand two features have been preserved 

’• The facts recited in this paragraph wei-o taken do-wn from the lips 
of an experienced settlement officer, to whom this point was afterwards 
sent for criticism. That a certain variety of practice may exist is shown 
by the following note made by a collector : ‘ I had certainly always thought 
that ground-rents were deemed part of the assets and assessable for 
Land Revenue in the ordinary fashion. 1 have certainly acted on that 
assumption without such action being objected to.’ 

The following note from a commissioner, however, inclines me to think 
that the collector who wrote this last note was thinking of sites in villages 
and small rural towns, and not of towns where modem factories have 
sprung up, of which there are already examples in the United Provinces : 
- The probable reason that in the United Provinces no land revenue has 
been taken for land not used for agriculture is that there is so little of it 
except in a few to-wns. 

‘ In the villages practically all the land covered by houses is used for 
dwellings for agriculturalists or for labourers, artisans, or others whoso 
residence is necessarily for agricultural purposes. In the comparatively 
few towns where a charge nright justifiably be levied the dissatisfaction 
and trouble that would be caused by levying direct taxation from a large 
number of smallholders not held together by any communal responsibility 
for payment has been a strong argument for not introducing iimovations.’ 
(See also Appendix A to this study.) 

* A commissioner notes: ‘It is not a tax on agriculture, because, theoreti- 
cally, it can have no effect on rent. The actual cultivating tenant would 
pay the same rent as he does if the land revenue were remitted. 

^If the landlord, and not government, is regarded as the proprietor, it 
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which seem clearly to mark tlic laiul rovcuues as being of 
the nature of a rent rather than of a tax. 

The proportion of net assets, to l)o taken liy government 
as revenue, is not determined by sLitute, nor even disemssed 
in the legislature. The successive reductions from IK) to 
less than 50 per cent, have been ordered by the (Government 
of India in its executive capacity, l-nder Eritish institutions 
a tax is an impost levied in aceordane(» with a statute, iti 
terms of which the amount leviable can b<». setth«l to the 
uttei'inost fartliing in the law courts. If govern nnmt desire 
to exact lOO per cent, of tlie not assets no law court could 
intervene. 

The assessment made by the settlement officer is pre- 
sented to the person liable for the r(*.venue, whether 
zamindai- or raiyat, in the form of a bargain. He may take 
it or leave it, and if he elects to reject tlie assessment pro- 
posed, his rights are passed to another, and the previous 
holder is compensated out of the proceeds. His tenure is 
thus distinctly of the nature of a tenant right. 

The system, taken as a whole, is thus charactindstic of 
a rent rather than of a tax. 'L’ho highest authorities on the 
subject are disposed to treat the distinction between a rent 
and a tax as purely academic. But the two things are vitally 
different, in the East as well as in the West. While persis- 
tently handling the revenues as a rent, government has 
drifted into thinking of them as a tax on tillage. The natural 
result has been that when land ceased to be used for agricul- 
ture, it ceased to bo charged for revenue. Land which had 
suddenly acquired colossal values as urban property was 
thus at the next astgissment freed from liability for the 
payment of any rent to the state in virtue of its position 
as ultimate owner. The policy is defended on the ground 
that urban and industrial rents are now subject to income 
tax. But income tax is a mere fraction of the rental created 
when land is diverted from tillage to building sites. The 
highest income tax (apart from super-tax) now leviable is 
1 anna in the rupee, or per cent., and was until recently 
6 pies in the rupee, or about 2i per cent. 

§ 28. If, by means of increased tariffs, by the investment of 
capital encouraged by the state, and by the construction 
of railways and roads, a rapid industrial development to 

is a tax on landlords’ profits not very diaaiinilar to income tax on profits 
from souroas other than agriculture. After all it does not much matter. 
A rupee taken from the landlord is a rupee less for him to spend, whether it 
is called rent or tax.’ 
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the nature of a rent rather than of a tax. 
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in the legislature. The successive reduedions from 1)0 to 
less than 50 per cent, have l)een ordered by the (lovtumment 
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a tax is an impost levied in accordance witfi a statute, in 
terms of which the amount leviable can be settl<«l to the 
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subject are disposed to treat the distinction between a rent 
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different, in the Bast as well as in the West. While persis- 
tently handling the revenues as a rent, government lias 
drifted into thinking of them as a tax on tillage. The natural 
result has been that when land ceased to be used for agricul- 
ture, it ceased to bo charged for revenue. Land which had 
suddenly acquired colossal values as urban property was 
thus at the next assessment freed from liability for the 
payment of any rent to the state in virtue of its position 
as ultimate owner. The policy is defended on the pound 
that urban and industrial rents are now subject to income 
tax. But income tax is a mere fraction of the rental created 
when land is diverted from tillage to building sites. The 
highest income tax (apart from super-tax) now leviable is 
1 anna in the rupee, or 6^- per cent., and was until recently 
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§ 28. If, by means of inoreasea tariffs, by the investment of 
capital encouraged by the state, and by the oonstruotion 
of railways anci roads, a rapid industrial development » 

is a tax on lancUords’ protits not very disBinvUar to income tax on profit# 
from souroes other than agriculture. After all it doe# not much matter. 
A rupee taken from the landlord is a rupee less for him to spend, whether It 
is called rent or tax.’ 
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to be fostered and groat towns arc called into existence, 
the public claim to the increment created on industrial 
and urban sites is of growing importance. It is a fund 
which can properly be reserved for meeting the expenses 
of town-planning, for providing open spaces, and generally 
preventing the growth of slum conditions which have 
fastened like uhsers on modern civilization, if industrial 
development on a large scale is to mean the growth of such 
conditions in India, the task of maintaining order under 
any system of government may well be rendered impossible. 
{Slum conditions arc easy to prevent, but almost impossible 
to cure. The enormous increase in the value of land at the 
moment when it is diverted from agricultural to industrial 
and urban uses provides the funds for preventing the growth 
of future hotbeds of vice and disease just when they are 
most needed. The recent expansion of cities in India, and 
its effect on adjacent land values, is leading government 
to give the subject its serious consideration. 

§ 29. The manner in which the income tax is levied is 
a further o.xamplo of the results of treating a rent as a tax. 
Theoretically a tax on income is the soundest of all taxes, 
in practice the chief objection to it arises fi'om the difficidty 
of ascertaining the income of large classes of taxpayers, and 
nowhere is this difficulty greater than in India. It is, 
indeed, notorious that business men are often in the habit 
of keeping two sets of books, one secret, reflecting the real 
extent of their transactions, and another for the benefit 
of the revenue officers. On the incomes derived from 
agricultural land evasioir is more difficult, because they are 
the subject of records in the hands of government ; and yet 
these incomes were selected for total exemption from the 
income tax, on the ground that the land was taxed already. 
In fact, such incomes ^ consisted of commission paid by the 
state to individuals for administering the land and for 
collecting or realizing the rents. A reduction in the com- 
mission granted might have been alleged as a reason for 
exemption from income tax. But in fact the commission 
has been largely and steadily increased. In 1907 it was 
calculated that throughout British India government was 
taking no more than 60 per cent, of the net assets, or 6i per 
cent, of the gross produce.* It must now be taking 

^ i. e. the incomes of the landlords. The income of the tenant cultivator 
is not even a commission ; but of course the number of tenants whose 
income would be over the income-tax minimum is relatively small. 

® Impmal vol. iv, p. 216. 
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considerably less, and it is not in question that in Native 
States a much higher proportion is collected by the rulers. 
From the following table, published in 1607, the effect of 
these reductions on the general taxpayer is appfirent. 

Proportion horw hi/ the hind IH/IK Ifisil. tUOO. 

revenue to: ' Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 

The gross incomo of the sf at(' - .‘iil'U 2S)'0 2H-U 23-2 

Taxation proper . . . 41-fi 4(l-8 38-6 

§ 30. As a largtu- ])roportion of the uneiirned increment 
from land is abandoned to individuals, so is a larger propor- 
’ tion of the i)ublic expenses transfei-red to the shoulders of 

the general taxi)ayer. The individuals who profit by the 
’ increment abandoned by the state ladong to different classes 

* in different' parts of India. In Northern India, as in Bengal, 

, government lias largely recognized th<^ claims of the taluq- 

dars and zamindars to an interest in collecting the rents. 
Recognition of this class, as the persons to whom govern- 
ment looks for the ])ayment of land revenue, has practically 
establislmd their position as landlords, subject to periodic 
revision of the amounts duo from them to the government. 
The re-valuation of the land every thirty years has operated 
against such an increase of subinfeudations as developed 

> under the permanent settlement. But clt‘arly an increasing 

: jtt'oportion of the rent has been abandoned in favour of 

' the zamindars. In 1812 a commission of 10 per cent, was 

3 considered sufficient to compensate zamindars for the cost 

'x of collection. This commission has now been raised to about 

! 60 per cent, of a much larger valuation. It is obvious, 

f herefore, that the hulk of this imu’ement accrues to the 
: benefit of the zamindars. In the parts of India where 

I raiyatwari obtains it must have gone to the cultivators. 

I § 31, Wherever the zamindars have been recognized, 

! attempts have been made to protect the interests of cultiva- 

i tors by tenancy laws, and, as in Bengal, these laws have led 

to an ever-increasing volume of litigation. The smallest 
eases are heard by assistant collectors of the second class, 
j larger cases by assistant collectors of the first class ; appeals 

- from the former go to the collector, and from the latter to 
, the commissioner or, finally, to the Board of Revenue, if 

> points of law are mvolved; others to the district judge 
and on second apjwal to the High Court. Broadly speaking, 

' all appeals which involve a question of proprietary right or 

of jurisdiction go to the Civil Court and not to the com- 
missioner ; 80 do all appeals in suits for arrears of rent 
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amounting to over Rs. 100.^ With all these appeals it is 
difficult, with the best of intentions, to eliminate the ad- 
vantage of wealthier suitors who can afford to carry their 
cases from court to court.^ None the less zamindars as 
a class would prefer a more summary system which ensm-ed 
final decisions at the initial stage.* A steady growth in 
the number of lawyers is a necessary result of the present 
system.^ 

§ 32 . The practice of recognizing the claims of the hereditary 
tax collector and administrator of the land, and of placing 
him in the position of a landlord, has prevailed in Bengal 
and in Northern India. In these parts of India the zamindari 
system is the rule, though in Northern India the zamindar 
is usually subject to a periodic revision and enhancement 
of the revenue due from him to the state. All this was done 
with the deliberate intention of creating a landed gentry 
disposed to maintain the existing order and competent 
to aid in doing so by reason of the influence which each 
of them wielded amongst his own tenants. 

§ 33. It must not bo inferi'ed from anything said in the 
foregoing pages that this policy is regarded as a mistake, 
apart from the permanent settlement in Bengal. The 
economic results of the policy have been traced. They are 


1 A collector notes : ‘ It should, I think, be made quite clear that the 
system here referred to is that of the United Provinces. In Bengal all such 
cases are dealt with wholly by the Civil Courts, and the collector and his 
subordinates and the commissioner have, I believe, no concern whatever 
with them. This is another difference in system which divorces the 
ordinary district official from the people in Bengal. (The same remarks 
apply to Behar.) ’ 

- The same collector notes : ‘ These romarke are very true. The result 
is most emphatically one law for tho rich and another for the poor. 

‘ There is also increasing tension between landlord and tenant. Par too 
many landlords are absolute absentees, leaving the management of their 
estates to agents, who arc frequently far from honest, cheating their 
masters and swindling and tyrannizing over tho tenants. Some day there 
will be a “ jacquerie 

® A senior member of the l.O.y. notes : ' The tonants as well as the 
zamindars would prefer more summary methods. Their illiteracy, which 
is greater than that of the ztimindara in proportion, makes them a constant 
prey to the technicalities of a tenancy law, of which legal practitioners, with 
no established oodo of honour to restrain them, make the most in their own 
selfish interests. 

‘ Out tenancy law is in an unsatisfactory condition, but really pressing 
questions of its amendment have to take a back seat when fuss about 
home rule and such-like nebulous and frothy polities is the order of the day.’ 

‘ A senior officer notes : ‘ In fact, in the tjnited Provinces quite a small 
’proportion of appealable orders in such oases are actually appealed. The 
numbers look large because the population and the districts are many,’ 
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facts which have to be weighed, but (auiiiornie coiisidorations 
have often to be oveiTuled i)y political reasons, a thing 
which economists art^ [rronc to forget. Jn any case there 
can now be no more qmwtion of diKtnrl)ing the present rights 
of the zamindars tlian of going back on the permanent 
settlements, wherever they were maden' 

§ 34. As noti<'.ed above' it was due to the ])ersonal influence 
of 'iSir Rhomas Munro that the opposite' ])oli('y was followed 
in Madras. Wherever [)ossible the elaitns of the zamindars 
were set aside, and th(' r(wenue was collectt'd dii-ecit from 
the cultivator or raiyat by government officials. The result 
is that 47 pei’ cent, of tlie land revenue of India is now 
raised from districts in which the raiyatwari system pre- 
vails. In these districts it is the cultivator himself who 
beuelits from the gradual reduction in the prof)ortion of 
the rout taken by government to 45 per <;ent. Where r»5 per 
cent, of the economut rout is left to the cultivators it would 
clearly be |)ossiblc for many of them to sidflet an<l to live 
on the rents. Under these' cinnimstances thci raiyat would 
become a landlord. The right to sublet, however, is subject 
to government sanction and is carefully eonlrollod.^ In 
the raiyatwari districts there is, therefore, no need for land 
laws regulating rents and i-elations of landlords and tenants. 
A mass of litigation, and a consequent growth of the legal 
profession, is avoided. Tdie raiyatwari system prevails in 
Madras, Bombay, Assam, and Burma. 

§ 35. The method of collecting the land revenue remains to 
be noticed. In the permanently Bottle<l districts of Bengal 
the zamindar must jtay the revenue due to government 
into its treasury by sunset on a certain day, failing which 
his rights are exposed for public sale. 

Elsewhere the revenue is generally payable in instalments 
after each cro}) is reaped, according to locsa! conditions. The 
tahsildar is usually tho officer who a(!tually receives the 
cash. 

^ An Indian critic iiokw : ‘ In an agrUmltunil country like India, if the 
landed gentry had not been created the nativw would have remain^ non- 
progroBrtivo.’ 

“ I have since Ijeard that iti Madnw raiyatwari teniue* are freely pur- 
chased by tnero investors who sublet them to the actual cultivators. 
1 have not been able to investigate the matter at «!o»© quaitere ; but 
in go far as this practice has been permitted, the raiyatwari system has 
clearly developed into a zamindarf system in a disguised form. The 
disguwe might be a danger if it tended to prevent the protection of the 
tenant by law, as in other parts of India where the ssuaindari system ie 
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Where payments are in default, recovery is effected by 
attaching the movables of the clefaidter, or the land in 
respect of which the revenue is due, or other land belonging 
to the defaulter, or, in some cases, by arrest. The issue of 
the writ of attachment is usually effective at once.’ 

§ 36. Where crops have failed, the revenue is suspended 
or even remitted. From 1 899 to 1 902, when famine prevailed, 
revenue to the value of £1,289,812 was suspended, of which 
£1,238,937 was finally remitted. In tlie famines which 
followed 1902, though less severe, much larger sums were 
remitted. 

§ 37. From the foregoing sketrdi it a|)pears that the 
agrictdtural ptxxluce of land is the main source of revenue 
in India, and the government lias steadily reduced the 
demands made on it. As the value of pixiduce has grown, 
government has confined itself to taking a smaller and 
smaller proportion. The result is tliat, despite the fact 
that the average wealth of the people of India per head is 
extremely low, the proportion of that wealth diverted for 
public purposes is even lower.“ 

§ 38. Mr. -lack has cotuilusively shown that, in (Himparison 
with Italy or Japan, the inhabitant of Bengal contributes 
an exceedingly small proportion of his substance to the 
general revenue. In Madras a similar result has been 
reached by Mr. Galetti.'* His conclusions are so important 
that it is well to quote in full the data upon which they are 
based. 

It is only when we take small similar local units, and eliminate 
disturbing factors as far as possible and apply practical detailed 

' A senior officer notes : * In the United Provinces it is commonly 
sufficient to issue a writ of demand, or nt the most a summons to appear 
before the tahsUdar. Arrest and attachment of movables are com- 
paratively seldom resorted to, and severer prooesses are hardly ever 
required.’ 

A commissioner also notes : ‘ Tho first thing usually is to serve the 
defaulter with a reminder that the demand is overdue, for which he is 
charged a shilling, or eke he can be served with a citation to appear and 
pay or explain why he has not paid. Moreover, all tho propnetors in 
a “ matal’’ are jointly and severally responsible, and ordinarily tho 
revenue k reallKed in a lump sum from the “ lambardar”, or representative 
of the proprietors, who realises from them their quota. If they do not pay 
hipa he can proceed against them by suit in the revenue courts.’ 

• An Indian oritio notes t ‘ Is not tho proportion of wealth diverted for 
public purposes to be lower of necessity if the wealth of the people is 
extremely low, in order to leave a margin for their subsistence ? ’ 

® Mm Truths about India, issued by the East India Association, 1913- 
14, p. 66. 
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knowledge and experience, that comparisons between taxation in 
such distant and different countries can be really illuminating. I will 
compare the taxation in a single village in the Krishna District 
with that in a single village in Italy which I know well, and I promise 
striking results. My figures are official in each case. 

Konatalapalli is a typical upland village in a backward portion 
of the Krishna District. It has a population of 1,300, and an area 
of 2,700 acres, of which 2,600 are comprised in holdings. It grows 
millet on about 1,000 acres, cotton on about 400, pulses on 200 or 
300. There are also a few paddy fields. Castor-oil and chillies are 
grown on small areas. There are some fruit and liquor trees. The 
population comprises, besides the agriculturists, only the usual 
village artisans, a few weavers, and a few persons connected with the 
liquor trade. 

Torre San Patrizio is a typical upland village in a backward portion 
of Italy. It has the same population as Konatalapalli, 1,300. The 
area comprised in holdings is somewhat less, 2,000 acres against 
2,500. It grows maize and wheat. Konatalapalli eats its millet 
and sells its cotton. Torre San Patrizio eats its maize and sells its 
wheat. Konatalapalli has its oil seeds ; Torre San Patrizio its oil- 
fruit on the olive-trees. Konatalapalli has a few liquor trees, but 
not many ; Torre San Patrizio has a few liquor shrubs (vines), hut 
not many. Pulses are grown as secondary crops in both villages. 
The population of Torre San Patrizio is all agricultural. There 
are the usual village artisans. There are no rich proprietors. There 
are not even weavers as a class apart, but in a few ryots’ houses the 
women work at the loom in the winter. The people of Torre San 
Patrizio are vegetarians, not from choice but from necessity. They 
cannot afford to eat meat, nor even eggs. They seU their eggs and 
their fowls. They cannot afford to eat wheat bread, but eat maize 
porridge and maize bread, vegetables, and fruit, and what the cow 
produces. 

The soil of Konatalapalli is black regar clay, which grows good 
crops of millet and cotton. The soil of Torre San Patrizio is light- 
coloured clay, which grows fair maize and good fodder crops but very 
poor wheat and Vines. 

I shall now draw a comparison between the taxation paid by the 
peasants of Torre San Patrizio and the ryots of Konatalapalli. 

The government land revenue is nearly the same in the two 
villages. It is just over Es. 3,000 at Konatalapalli, and 4,668 francs= 
Es. 2,741 at Torre San Patrizio. 

Bnt when we come to local taxation on land the difference is 
enormous. It is law in Italy that village panchayats shall not add 
cesses for their own purposes to government direct taxes until they 
have exhausted every other source of taxation. But Torre Sm 
P atrizio has only, apart from akbari, land, houses, and cattle to tax. 
It therefore taxes these, what corresponds with akbari being entirely 
insufficient. 
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Kouatalapalli pays Es. 250 local cess. Torre San Patrizio pays 
1,707 francs = Es. 1,024 to the Taluk Board, and "besides this 6,337 
francs = Rs. 3,803 to the village panchayat, or a total of nearly 
Rs. 5,000 cess on the government land revenue of Rs. 2,741. 

Nor is this all. For the cess is only one of the taxes extracted hy 
the Torre San Patrizio village panchayat from the ryot. The total 
revenue of the panchayat is ills. 9,000, or more than three times the 
Government land revenue of the village. 

The revenue of the Torre San Patrizio panchayat is made up as 
follows : 


Cessks 

Rs. 

Cess on government land tax 

3,803 

Cess on government house tax . 

329 

Ta.xes 

Cattle ....... 

2,071 

Family or hearth tax . . . . 

831 

Octroi (chiefly on wine) . . . . 

700 

Peovits 

Profits on communal land, houses, oilpross. 

ccmci- 

tery, oven licence tax . . . . 

429 

CONTKIBUTIONS 

From government for schools 

From Taluk Board for schools . 

169 

79 

Rs. 9,007 


The cesses, the cattle tax, and the hearth tax, amounting to 
Rs. 7,634, come straight out of the pockets of the ryots, and are 
a burden on the land the ryots till, the cattle with which they till 
it, and the houses they live in. Besides this Rs. 7,634, they have to 
pay Rs. 2,741 land revenue and Rs. 237 house tax to Government, 
and Rs. 1,024 land cess and Rs. 106 house cess to the Taluk Board. 
The land, cattle, and village site of Torre San Patrizio thus bear 
a burden of Rs. 11,854, while the land, cattle, and village site of 
Kouatalapalli bear a burden of little over Rs. 3,000. Nothing is 
levied on Kouatalapalli cattle, there being no government forest 
reserve in the neighbourhood. 

I reckon the gross agricultural income of Torre San Patrizio at 
Rs. 90,000. This figure is based upon researches extending over 
twenty years, and is very accurate. For Kouatalapalli I cannot 
make so accurate an estimate. But the village officers tell me the 
crop on an acre of cotton is sold at about Rs. 40, and that on an 
acre of cholum at about Rs. 30. These two products alone, grown 
on about 400 and 1,000 acres respectively, yield Rs. 46,000 a year 
gross. Then there are hundreds of acres of pulses and other products, 
including fifty of wet paddy, and I must also reckon in the milk 
and other products of the cows and buffaloes, and the profit on 
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Konatalapalli pays Bs. 250 local cess. Torre San Patrizio pays 
1,707 francs = Bs. 1,024 to tlie Taluk Board, and 'besides this 6,337 
francs = E8. 3,803 to the village panchayat, or a total of nearly 
Rs. 5,000 cess on the government land revenue of Bs. 2,741. 

Nor is this all. For the cess is only one of the taxes extracted by 
the Torre San Patrizio village panchayat from the ryot. The total 
revenue of the panchayat is Bs. 9,000, or more than three times the 
Government land revenue of the village. 

The revenue of the Torre San Patrizio panchayat is made up as 
follows : 


Cks.ses 

Cess on government land tax .... 3,803 

Ooss on government house tax .... 329 

Ta.xes 

Cattle 2,671 

Family or hearth tax 831 

Octroi (chiefly on wine) 706 

Peomts 

Profits on communal land, houses, oilpross, ceme- 
tery, oven licence tax ..... 429 

* 

CONTKIBUTIONS 

From government for aohools . . . . L')9 

From Taluk Board for sohools .... 79 


Rs. 9,007 


The cesses, the cattle tax, and the hearth tax, amounting to 
Rs. 7,634, come straight out of the pockets of the ryots, and are 
a burden on the land the ryots till, the cattle with which they till 
it, and the houses they live in. Besides this Rs. 7,634, they have to 
pay Rs. 2,741 land revenue and Rs. 237 house tax to Government, 
and Rs. 1,024 land cess and Rs. 106 house cess to the Taluk Board. 
The land, cattle, and village site of Torre San Patrizio thus bear 
a burden of Rs. 11,854, while, the land, cattle, and village site of 
Konatalapalli bear a burden of little over Rs. 3,000. Nothing is 
levied on Konatalapalli cattle, there being no government forest 
reserve in. the neighbourhood. 

I reckon the ^ross agricultural income of Torre San Patrizio at 
Rs. 90,000. This figure is based upon researches extending over 
twenty years, and is very accurate. For Konatalapalli I cannot 
make so accurate an estimate. But the village officers tell me the 
crop on an acre of cotton is sold at about Rs. 40, and that on an 
acre of cholum at about Rs. 80. These two products alone, grown 
on about 400 and 1,000 acres respectively, yield Rs. 46,000 a year 
gross. Then there are hundreds of acres of pulses and other products, 
including fifty of wet paddy, and I must also reckon in the milk 
and other products of the cows and buffaloes, and the profit on 
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cattle-reariEg (for I have included these and many other items in my 
estimate for Torre San Patrizio), and I do not think a lower estimate 
than Es. 70,000 could he made for the total gross agricultural income 
of Konatalapalli. 

The land at Konatalapalli is selling at Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 an 
acre. The average at Torre San Patrizio is about Rs. 350 an acre. 
There are about 2,500 acres at Konatalapalli, 2,000 at Torre San 
Patrizio. The market value of the land at Torre San Patrizio may 
therefore be put at 7 lakhs against about Es. 4,37,500 at Konatala- 
palli. But it must be remembered that the rate of interest is lower 
in Europe, and land at Torre San Patrizio is sold at a higher number 
of years’ purchase than in the backward Nandigama Taluk of the 
Krishna District. 

The number of years’ purchase reckoned at Torre San Patrizio 
is about twenty-five, the sum reckoned as net income being taken 
to be what is derived by a resident owner who is not the actual 
cultivator, but gives the land out on the half-sharing system to actual 
cultivators. The net income corresponding with Es. 350 per acre 
market value is Es. 14 per acre. The taxation is Es. 6 per acre. 
Therefore public bodies take Rs. 6 out of every Rs. 20 net income. 

This estimate of Es. 14 per acre is strikingly confirmed by an 
examination of private accounts of thirty years. The figures worked 
out to almost exactly Es. 14 per acre. 

Accordingly the net agricultural income of the 2,000 acres at 
Torre San Patrizio may be put at Rs. 40,000, of which Rs. 12,000 
is taken by public bodies, and Rs. 28,000 or about Es. 22 per head 
of population left to the ryots ; the figure for gross income being 
Rs. 70 per head. 

At Konatalapalli twenty years is the limit of the number of years’ 
purchase that can be taken. On the same principle the net income 
of Konatalapalli is Rs. 8-12 per acre against Rs. 14 per acre at 
Torre San Patrizio ; the total for the 2,500 acres is just under 
Rs. 22,000 against Es. 28,000 ; taxation takes Es. 3,000 ' out of 
Rs. 25,000 against Rs. 12,000 out of Rs. 40,000 ; the net income 
per head of population, after paying taxes, is Es. 17 against Es. 22 ; 
the gross income per head is Rs. 56 against Rs. 70. 

The net income is something of a fiction in the case of populations 
composed chiefly of peasant proprietors. The gross income is" 
perhaps a better test of relative taxable capacity. But it must be 
pointed out that neither gross nor net income per head is a fair 
test until allowance is made for difierence in cost of living. I should 
say this difference would cover the whole excess of Es. 16 gross 
income which the Torre San Patrizio peasant apparently enjoys. 
For I should say that the more costly dwellings and clothes and cattle 
'shelters necessitated by the European climate cost the Italian’ 
peasant at least the difference, Rs. 15 per bead per annum. The 
Konatalapalli ryot probably has more to spend on luxuries after 
providing for food, clothing, and shelter. He certainly does spend 
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cattle-rearing (for I have included these and many other items in my 
estimate for Torre San Patrizio), and I do not think a lower estimate 
than Es. 70,000 could be made for the total gross agricultural income 
of Konatalapalli. 

The land at Konatalapalli is selling at Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 an 
acre. The average at Torre San Patrizio is about Rs. 350 an acre. 
There are about 2,500 acres at Konatalapalli, 2,000 at Torre San 
Patrizio. The market value of the land at Torre San Patrizio may 
therefore be put at 7 lakhs against about Rs. 4,37,500 at Konatala- 
palli. But it must be remembered that the rate of interest is lower 
in Europe, and land at Torre San Patrizio is sold at a higher number 
of years’ purchase than in the backward Nandigama Taluk of the 
Krishna District. 

The number of years’ purchase reckoned at Torre San Patrizio 
is about twenty-five, the sum reckoned as net income being taken 
to be what is derived by a resident owner who is not the actual 
cultivator, but gives the land out on the half-sharing system to actual 
cultivators. The net income corresponding with Es. 350 per acre 
market value is Rs. 14 per acre. The taxation is Rs. 6 per acre. 
Therefore public bodies take Es. 6 out of every Rs. 20 net income. 

This estimate of Rs. 14 per acre is strikingly confirmed by an 
examination of private accounts of thirty years. The figures worked 
out to almost exactly Rs. 14 per acre. 

Accordingly the net agricultural income of the 2,000 acres at 
Torre San Patrizio may be put at Es. 40,000, of which Rs. 12,000 
is taken by pubhc bodies, and Rs. 28,000 or about Es. 22 per head 
of population left to the ryots ; the figure for gross income being 
Rs. 70 per head. 

At Konatalapalli twenty years is the limit of the number of years’ 
purchase that can be taken. On the same principle the net income 
of Konatalapalli is Rs. 8-12 per acre against Rs. 14 per acre at 
Torre San Patrizio ; the total for the 2,600 acres is just under 
Rs. 22,000 against Rs. 28,000 ; taxation takes Rs. 3,000 ■ out of 
Rs. 25,000 against Rs. 12,000 out of Rs. 40,000 ; the net income 
per head of population, after paying taxes, is Rs. 17 against Rs. 22 ; 
the gross income per head is Rs. 55 against Rs. 70. 

The net income is something of a fiction in the case of populations 
composed chiefly of peasant proprietors. The gross income is 
perhaps a better test of relative taxable capacity. But it must be 
pointed out that neither gross nor net income per head is a fair 
test until allowance is made for difference in cost of living. I should 
say this difference would cover the whole excess of Rs. 15 gross 
income which the Torre San Patrizio peasant apparently enjoys.' 
For I should say that the more costly dwellings and clothes and cattle 
'shelters necessitated by the European climate cost the Italian’ 
peasant at least the difference, Rs. 15 per head per annum. The- 
Konatalapalli ryot probably has more to spend on luxuries after 
providing for food, clothing, and shelter. He certainly does spend 
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more on marriagca, jewellery, &c. The Torre San Patrizio population 
has scarcely any money at all for such indulgences as jewellery. 
I should say there was at least Es. 25 worth of jewellery at Konatala- 
palli for every rupee’s worth at Torre San Patrizio. On the other 
hand, the population is ever so much better housed : there is 
a protected water supply, the streets are paved and are kept clean 
and lighted ; there are metalled roads to the neighbouring villages ; 
there are a doctor and midwife paid from the village fund who have 
to attend all classes gratuitously ; all the male and all the female 
children are taught the elements of learning gratuitously at the village 
schools ; there is hardly any disease, and the mortality is just half 
wliat it is at Konatalapalli. Torre San Patrizio also shares the 
services of a veterinary, of an agricultural exp<at., and of an engineer, 
with neighbouring villages. 

Some details of expenditure may be of interest. The payment of 
debt accounts for Es. 1,200 per annum, sanitary expenditure for 
Es. 2,200, education Es. 1,600, public works Es. 630, office and 
menial establishment Es. 2,100. For luxuries — maintenance of 
a rifle-range (Es. 300), maintenance of a brass band (Es. 180) — 
only small sums are provided. Eicher villages in Italy maintain 
opera houses, allot funds for the celebration of festivals, 'make the 
chairman an entertaining allowance, and so on. 

The doctor at Torre San Patrizio gets Rs. 100 a month, plus 
vaccination and other small allowances ; the boys’ teacher Es. 66 
a nronth, and the schoolmistress Es. 40. 

The public works allotment is only for maintenance. The original 
construction of buildings and roads was defrayed from loans, which 
have not yet been completely paid off. There is a special state bank 
in Italy which makes loans to local bodies. For objects, such as water 
supply and school buildings, which the Government has much at heart, 
the interest on the loans is reduced to 3 per cent., the state paying the 
difference between this and the market rate of interest. A particular 
amount of the village land and house cess has to be earmarked and 
set apart for the service of any loan that may have been taken. 

Another fact which may be of interest is that Torre San Patrizio 
is not peculiar in raising cesses at such high rates. The total land 
revenue of Italy was 96 million francs last year. The cesses on this 
raised by District Boards and village panchayats amounted to no 
less than 176 million francs. The land cess in Italy is, accordingly, 
29 annas in the rupee. Here it is one anna in most districts. 

Another difference that may be noted is that here the land cess 
increases automatically if the land revenue is increased at a resettle- 
ment. In Italy it would not be so increased. The local body 
determines each year what amount it requires, and fixes the number 
of additional centimes accordingly. In practice, however, variations 
are seldom made, because the panchayat’s expenses vary very little. 
In Torre San Patrizio exactly the same amount of land and house 
cesses have been levied for the last thirty-four years, 
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more on marriages, jewellery, &c. The Tori’e San Patrizio population 
has scarcely any money at all for such indulgences as jewellery. 
I should say tliere was at least Ks. 25 worth of jewellery at Konatala- 
palli for every rupee’s worth at Torre San Patrizio. On the other 
hand, the population is ever so much better housed : there is 
a protected water supply, the streets are paved and are kept clean 
and lighted ; there are metalled roads to the neighbouring villages ; 
there are a doctor and midwife paid from the village fund who have 
to attend all classes gratuitously ; all the male and all the female 
children are taught the elements of learning gratuitously at the village 
schools ; there is hardly any disease, and the mortality is just half 
wliat it is at Konatalapalli. Torre San Patrizio also shares the 
services of a veterinary, of an agricultural expert, and of an engineer, 
with neighbouring villages. 

Some details of expenditure may be of interest. The payment of 
debt accounts for lls. 1,200 per annum, sanitary expenditure for 
Rh. 2,200, education Rs. 1,600, public works Rs. 630, offi<ie and 
menial establishment Rs. 2,100. Por luxuries — maintenance of 
a rifle-range (Rs. 300), maintenance of a brass band (Rs. 180) — 
only small sums are provided. Richer villages in Italy maintain 
opera houses, allot funds for the celebration of festivals, 'make the 
chairman an entertaining allowance, and so on. 

The doctor at Torre San Patrizio gets Rs. 100 a month, plus 
vaccination and other small allowances ; the boys’ teacher Rs. 66 
a month, and the sdioolmistress Rs. 40. 

The public works allotment is only for maintenance. The original 
construction of buildings and roads was defrayed from loans, wliich 
have not yet been completely paid off. There is a special state bank 
in Italy which makes loans to local bodies. For objects, such as water 
supply and school buildings, which the Government has much at heart, 
the interest on the loans is reduced to 3 per cent., the state paying the 
difference between this and the market rate of interest. A particular 
amount of the village land and house cess has to be earmarked and 
set apart for the service of any loan that may have been taken. 

Another fact which may be of interest is that Torre San Patrizio 
is not peculiar in raising cesses at such high rates. The total land 
revenue of Italy was 96 million francs last year. The cesses on this 
raised by District Boards and village panchayats amounted to no 
less than 176 million francs. The land cess in Italy is, accordingly, 
29 annas in the rupee. Here it is one anna in most districts. 

Another difference that may be noted is that here the land cess 
increases automatically if the land revenue is increased at a resettle- 
ment. In Italy it would not be so increased. The local body 
determines each year what amount it requires, and fixes the number 
of additional centimes accordingly. In practice, however, variations 
are seldom made, because the panchayat’s expenses vary very little. 
In Torre San Patrizio exactly the same amount of land and house 
cesses have been levied for the last thirty-four years, 
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What are the conclusions to he drawn from all the above facts ? I 
I leave that to the reader. I will only observe that all great advances j 
in civilization cost immense sums of money, and that village sanita- i 
tion and free universal education are quite new things even in | 
Europe, but that no European nation regrets the enormous sacrifices | 
they have involved.^ | 

§ 39. The truth is that the financial policy of the govern- ! 
ment of India has been dominated by the maxims of the 
Manchester school, which held that the greatest possible 
amount of wealth should be left to fructify in the pockets 
of the people. The same maxim has ruled in England, and, 
as Mr. H. A. L. Eisher, the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, has shown in his recent speech, vast sums, instead of 
‘ fructifying ’, have been spent on drink and other luxuries 
which can be dispensed with, without any loss to national 
efficiency. Education, meanwhile, has been starved, with 
the result that the British people has been distanced by 
Germany and several other countries in the race for industrial 
and general efficiency. In the present war this relative I 
backwardness has brought the whole Commonwealth within 
an ace of destruction. In India, too, the money left in the 
pockets of the people has largely failed to fructify. The 
temptation to spend it on marriage ceremonies and other 
forms of festivity has been too strong to resist. Our system 
has allowed vast sums to be spent on useless litigation — 
the only occupation which an argumentative people have 
found a congenial substitute for their earlier feuds and 
forays. Despite the poverty of India there are vast funds 
capable of diversion from luxuries to education and the 
industrial development of the country for any government 
which is strong enough to take them. But it is not only 
the maxims of Manchester which have dominated the British 
government in India. It is also the necessities of the situa- 
tion which were wisely recognized. For, as Lord Cromer 
was never tired of urging, a great dependency wUl only 
submit to a foreign government so long as the rate of taxation 
is kept exceedingly low. His case is unanswerable ; yet 
the fact remains that, under modern conditions, a low rate 
of taxation is not consistent with such a measure of progress 
as wili keep the country abreast of others. Stm less can 

^ An Indian critic notes : ‘ Notwithstanding the high taxation the . 
villagers of Torre San Patrizio are better ofithan the villagers of Konatala- 
palli. And if villages are not selected I shonld think the villages of Italy 
are much better off than those of India.’ 
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What are the conclusions to be drawn from all the aboTe facts ? i 
I leave that to the reader. I will only observe that all great advances 
in civilization cost immense sums of money, and that village sanita- 
tion and free universal education are quite new things even in i 
Europe, but that no European nation regrets the enormous sacrifices I 
they have involved.^ j 

§ 39. The truth is that the financial policy of the govern- | 
ment of India has been dominated by the maxi m s of the j 
Manchester school, which held that the greatest possible 
amount of wealth should be left to fructify in the pockets 
of the people. The same maxim has ruled in England, and, 
as Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, has shown in his recent speech, vast sums, instead of 
‘ fructifying ’, have been spent on drink and other luxuries 
which can be dispensed with, without any loss to national 
efficiency. Education, meanwhile, has been starved, with 
the resifit that the British people has been distanced by 
Germany and several other countries in the race for industrial 
and general efficiency. In the present war this relative 
backwardness has brought the whole Commonwealth within 
an ace of destruction. In India, too, the money left in the 
pockets of the people has largely failed to fructify. The 
temptation to spend it on marriage ceremonies and other 
forms of festivity has been too strong to resist. Our system 
has allowed vast sums to be spent on useless litigation — 
the only occupation which an argumentative people have 
found a congenial substitute for their earlier feuds and 
forays. Despite the poverty of India there are vast funds 
capable of diversion from luxuries to education and the 
industrial development of the country for any government 
which is strong enough to take them. But it is not only 
the maxims of Manchester which have dominated the British 
government in India. It is also the necessities of the situa- 
tion which were wisely recognized. For, as Lord Cromer 
was never tired of urging, a great dependency will only 
submit to a foreign government so long as the rate of taxation 
is kept exceedingly low. His case is unanswerable ; yet 
the fact remains that, under modern conditions, a low rate 
of taxation is not consistent with such a measure of progress 
as will keep the country abreast of others. Still less can 

^ An Indian critic notes : ‘ Notwithstanding the high taxation the . 
villagers of Torre San Patrizio are better ofi than the villagers of Konatala- 
palli. And if villages are not selected I should think the villages of Italy 
are much better ofi than those of India.’ 
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a backward country be raised to the average level, without 
increasing the proportion of its wealth taken for public 
purposes. On the other hand elective bodies in India are 
said to be unusually reluctant to increase the rate of taxation.^ 
It would seem, therefore, that India can hope to progress 
only in so far as the power to raise additional revenues is 
accorded to representative bodies, and, likewise, only in 
so far as those bodies will face the duties imposed upon them.^ 

Note . — A criticism from an Indian on the general con- 
clusions of the foregoing study, and also of Mr. Galetti’s 
method of comparing an Indian and Italian village is printed 
as Appendix B. The reader’s special attention is drawn to 
this paper, which is fairly typical of Indian opinion on the 
HXibject. A point of view widely entertained by large sections 
of people on matters affecting themselves is a political fact 
at least as well deserving of study as columns of figures. 
In a note at the end of this Appendix B. I have endeavoured 
to explain a point which I fool my critic has missed. 

A commiHHionoT notes : ‘ This is probably due in part to the idea 
generally prevalent that government has vast sums available and coidd 
easily make good all dolicionuios of income without making further inroads 
on the pocket of the ta.vpayor. With further decentralization and the 
disoojitinuanco of the system of finance by doles this reluctance will 
probably in time vanish.’ 

An Indian critic notes : ‘ I would submit that elective bodies are not 
reluotant to increase the rate of taxation if they have the power of con- 
trolling its disbursement also.’ 

^ A senior member of the I.if.S’. notes : ‘ This is the real limitation. 
Indian politicians are at no pains to discount the popular belief that the 
state always has at its disposal untold wealth, produced, like the contents 
of the conjuror’s hat, spontaneously, and their platform, if they have 
any, postulates reduced, not inoreasod, taxation.’ ’ 

A civil servant who had reached one of the most responsible positions in 
India notes : ‘ Your conclusion that, with representative institutions, 
taxation can be largely increased, is perfectly sound. It was one of 
Gokhale’s ohorished convictions, and he told me personally that he was 
quite certain that, when onco some method of responsibility in government 
had been evolved, the amount of taxatioti, including loom and municipal 
taxation, which the people could stand, and would benefit by, might be 
multiplied by three times what it is at present. At the same time, of 
course, there is the risk of putting the cart before the horse. Cromer’s 
dictum is perfectly soimd, and it is not legitimate to argue that, because 
taxation can be raised side by side with the bestowal of responsible govern- 
ment, •therefore the people are fit for responsible government and can safely 
be given it I I make this observation merely as a caveai. You know my 
views are fairly liberal in regard to the bestowal of responsible government, 
only I want to avoid the appearance of arguing in favour of it on a mistaken 
basis.’ 
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a backward country be raised to the average level, without 
increasing the proportion of its wealth taken for public 
purposes. On the other hand elective bodies in India are 
said to be unusxially reluctant to increase the rate of taxation.^ 
It would seem, therefore, that India can hope to progress 
only in so far as the power to raise additional revenues is 
accorded to representative bodies, and, likewise, only m 
so far as those bodies will face the duties imposed upon them.^ 

Note. — K criticism from an Indian on the general con- 
clusions of the forcigoing study, and also of Mr. Galetti’s 
method of comparing an Indian and Italian village is printed 
as Appendix B. The reader’s special attention is drawn to 
this paper, which is fairly typical of Indian opinion on the 
subject. A point of view widely entertained by large sections 
of people on matters affecting themselves is a political fact 
at least as well deserving of study as columns of figures. 
In a note at the end of this Appendix B. I have endeavoured 
to explain a point which I feel my critic has missed. 

1 A commisHionor notes : ‘ This is probably duo in part to the idea 
generally prevalent that government has vast sums available and <!Ould 
easily make good all dofioionoios of income without making further inroads 
on the pocket of the ta.xpayor. With further dooentralization and the 
discontinuance of the system of finance by doles this reluctance will 
probably in time vanish.’ 

An Indian critic notes ; ‘ I would submit that elective bodies are not 
reluctant to increase the rate of taxation if they have the power of con- 
trolling its disbursement also.’ 

® A senior member of the I.C.S. notes ; ‘ This is the real limitation. 
Indian politicians are at no pains to discount the popular belief that the 
state always has at its disposal untold wealth, produced, like the contents 
of the conjuror’s hat, spontaneously, and their platform, if they have 
any, postulates reduced, not increased, taxation.’ ’ 

A civil servant who had reached one of the most responsible positions in 
India notes : ‘ Your conclusion that, with representative institutions, 
taxation can be largely increased, is perfectly sound. It was one of 
Gokhale’s ohorishod convictions, and ho told me personally that he was 
quite certain that, when once some method of responsibOity in government 
had been evolved, the amount of taxation, including local and municipal 
taxation, which the people could stand, and would benefit by, might be 
multiplied by throe times what it is at present. At the same time, of 
course, there is the risk of putting the cart before the horse. Cromer’s 
dictum is perfectly soimd, and it is not legitimate to argue that, because 
taxation can be raised side by side with the bestowal of responsible govern- 
ment, •therefore the people are fit for responsible government and can safely 
be given it I I make this observation merely as a caveat. You know my 
views are fairly liberal in regard to the bestowal of responsible government, 
only I want to avoid the appearance of arguing in favour of it on a mistaken 
basis.’ 
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APPENDIX A 

NOTES ON ASSESSMENT OE LAND REVENUE, EXEMP- 
TION OE SITE VALUES, AND REDUCTIONS OE AMOUNT 
LEVIED (see p. 262) 

On this subject the following note was naade by an officer who, 
as will be seen, speaks with the highest authority. ‘ I don’t know 
whether the writer has any information about other provinces, but 
I can claim for the United Provinces that there is no conflict. Since 
it became necessary to enforce restrictions on the increase of revenue 
no settlement has been made in the United Provinces of which the super- 
vision has not been entrusted to me. I am aware that some cynics 
charge settlement officers (even myself also) with “ faking the 
assets ”, but I repudiate the charge. I insist on a fair valuation of 
the assets, the calculation of which, in the United Provinces, is based 
on principles sanctioned by the Government of India, and not in 
the least altered by the decision to limit the resulting enhancement 
of revenue. My object is to show the government exactly what is 
being lost by the restriction on the revenue ; and in actual practice 
the restriction has been effected sometimes by taking a percentage 
of the assets substantially below 46 per cent. E. g. in two fair-sixed 
tracts in a large district now under settlement the percentage of the 
assets is 43-8 per cent, and 43-6 per cent, respectively. 

‘ I may add that the restriction works unevenly. In some districts 
recently settled the average enhancement of revenue has been rela- 
tively small, 10 to 15 per cent. In their case, with assets calculated 
on exactly the same principles as elsewhere, the percentage taken as 
revenue is 47 or 48 per cent., and the result is a distinct inequality 
of assessment. The rich progressive district gets off much more 
lightly than its less prosperous fellow, which has probably paid 
a relatively high revenue throughout the term of the last settlement.’ 

Another revenue officer notes : ‘ It might be thought that the 
regular reduction in the amount taken by Government denoted 
a policy on the part of the Government of India. There was of course 
no policy in the sense that the money released was to be used any- 
how else ; the reduction was just made in answer to clamour and 
on the general grounds that it was safer to keep taxation low. 

‘ I suggest that it should now be made a matter of deliberate 
policy; the reduction being made explicitly on the ground of 
enabling local bodies to increase their cesses. The next step would 
be to reduce the enhancement to 25 per cent, on a whole district 
and to 37 J per cent, on any one mahal. In the meantime the school 
of revenue officials which proposes to effect the reduction by fakiig 
the assets should be transferred to the judicial line. It never has 
and never can do any country or administration any good to falsify 
returns. Moreover, with genuine returns there would be provided 
evidence that government was reducing its land revenue, and the 
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APPENDIX A 
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local bodies would t.lie more readily (and with less zamindai' opposi- 
tion) put on the cesses. Again, with such direct evidence of the 
reduction of the land revenue percentage, it would become possible 
in future generations to increase the limit of cesses which local 
boards might impose. 

‘ I entirely agree that the surrender of the unearned increment 
on land, as it changes from an agricultural use to urban uses, is 
logically indefensible and administratively unfortunate, because 
much revenue has gone beyond recall. There is, however, a historical 
basis— I might even say justification — of which the author of the 
study is presumably aware, and which I do not therefore propose 
to recite in detail, but which must affect future proposals. 

‘ The principle under which I did my settlement was to exclude 
from assessment everything which was not strictly agricultural : 
e. g. cattle-market dues, bazaar dues, were excluded and referred to 
the proper authority for income tax. 

‘ Any assessment on urban lands will therefore include a revision 
of the principles as at present applied to villages also. This I am 
prepared to recommend, as I did when on settlement, only to be 
overruled. 

‘ The main results of the development of Georgian principles 
which seem desirable arc therefore : 

(1) That village-inhabited sites will be theoretically assessable. 

(2) That any waste lands in an agricultural tract, from which 
rents or dues are realized, will be assessed in a similar way to 
agricultural lands, after deducting the cost of initiation and mainten- 
ance. E. g. a cattle-market re(iuiring lls. 100 advertisement, 
Ks. 600 in enclosing, and Es. 6 a month in pay of clerks and 
Bs. 6 a month in pay of chaukidars, bringing in a monthly income 
of Es. 100, would bo assessed : 




Rs. 

Gross income 

. • . 

1,200 

Eecurrent cost 

. 1321 

1Q9 

Interest on improvement 

. 601 • 


Net cost . 

. 

1,008 

Assessment Es. 

600 or Ks. 450. 



(3) Any land which shall in future change from agricultural to 
urban uses, and which at present pays land revenue on ordinary 
agricrdtural assessment, shall continue to bo assessed in a similar 
manner (i.e. on a 60 per cent, basis in United Provinces), whatever 
urban uses it may be put to. 

(4) With respect to land already under urban use, but still under 
agricultural assessments (i. e. limited by the highest agricultural 
rate), the limit shall bo removed, and the land shall be assessed up 
to 50 per cent, of its rental value, provided that no one enhancement 
shall exceed 33§ per cent. 
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(5) Witk regard to land now free of any land revenue at all 
nothing can he done except through a municipal tax on rental value! 

‘ In all cases of land within municipal or town areas, in my opinion" 
the revenue obtained ought to be a divided head between the 
central authorities and the local boards. This would give the central 
government some increase of revenue, but would be (I should 
^propose) mainly used to assist local finances, and would relieve the 
central government of giving doles, as is now done, to a large extent. 

‘ With regard to District Boards, a division of certain portions of 
land revenue would be very cumbrous, if indeed possible. The 
District Boards which at present receive grants should be given 
a proportion of the land revenue in its place, and for any further 
money required should be given power to apply for the imposition 
of cesses, preferably, in my opinion, a graduated cess on net revenues 
of Es. 101 and over — say on : 


Rs. 

Per cent. 

101-250 

1* 

251-500 

3| 

601-750 

- • m 

761-1,000 . 

. . 6i 

on. 

Over 5,001 

• . m 


provided that incomes of Es. 261 pay Ij-®^ per cent, on Es. 260 and 
3| per cent, on the amount above, incomes of Es. 501 pay 1 per 
cent, on Es. 260 and m per cent, on the amount over, and so on. 
This proviso is the result of what in my experience three municipal 
boards considered an equitable system. 

‘ The idea of a graduated cess on revenue is new in India, but 
graduated taxation is now generally recognized to be equitable, and 
land revenue itself cannot, I think, ever be graduated. I propose 
to exclude the smaller peasant proprietors altogether, for obvious 
reasons. This form of cess seems to me to be infinitely superior to 
the imposition of a graduated income tax on incomes derived from 
land, and I throw the burden of imposition on the District Board, 
which is a guarantee that the imposition will be gradual. If District 
Boards are placed as a delegated department under an Indian 
ministry so much the better ; but even so, I should retain the initia- 
tion of taxation with the District Board, as this will ensure that 
benefit follows taxatiqp., an object about which considerable anxiety 
may well be felt in handing over considerable powers to a more or 
less untried council. It will above all prevent the agricultural 
community being taxed for city benefit. 

‘ I may add that if there are councils for smaller areas, the 
initiation of cess imposition might be given to these councils entirely, 
e.g, if the United Provinces were redivided for council purposes 
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. . 6i 
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into Oudli, BundelkhaiM, Kumaon, Agra, and Allahabad, it being 
recalled that tlie Oudh, Bundelkhand, and Kumaon Commissions 
existed within recent times but were absorbed for the centralizing 
process beloved of secretariats. 

‘ If, however, wo are to have nothing between the United Pi-o vinces’ 
Council and District Boards, although I should prefer to have the 
initiation of cess imposition left with District Boards, I would be 
prepared to compromise, giving the Council the power to impose 
cesses ranging from say 1 per cent, to 6^ per cent, on incomes 
over Rs. 500, and making a corresponding reduction on the amounts 
assessable by District Boards. 

‘ I may note that 1 per cent, represents 1 pice per rupee ; 3| per- 
cent. represents 2 pice per rupee, and so on. In my opinion all 
percentages should be calculated on that basis ; and such a figure 
as 33.V p«i' cent, is worthy of the utmost condemnation, being 
a purely English idea rcprcsmiting a third ; a third of a rupee being 
the awkward sum of 5 annas 4 pies.’ 

A third revenue offic.cr notes : ‘ in connexion with the subject of 
periodical revisions of land revenue I should be inclined to lay more 
stress on the fact that it is the landlords themselves who determine the 
assets of a village. I hope the danger of extending the system of 
permanent settlements is past, but the cry for extension is not 
dead, and every wariving given by careful students may be useful. 

- Any lengthening of the period of settlement is an out-and-out gift 
to the zamindars at the expense of the general taxpayer, and cer- 
tainly not for the benefit of the cultivator in the United Provinces, 
except where the zamindars are the principal cultivators. The rent 
of non-occupancy tenants is hxed by competition pure and simple. 
The power and desire of the zamindar to raise the rents of occupancy 
tenants is restricted by law. As a general rule, the zamindar is 
unwilling to give his tenant fixity of rent for anything like the 
thirty years during which his revenue remains unchanged. At 
settlement the settlement officer does occasionally raise the rents of 
occupancy tenants of his own motion, as is j)ointed out in the 
pamphlet. It may be taken for granted that this is done only when 
it is certain that the zamindar would apply for, and get, enhance- 
ment immediately after the settlement operations were at an 
end. Non-rented land, proprietary cultivation, &c., is valued at 
rates which go on increasing from settlement to settlement, but 
they are based on the rents which the zamindars fix for tenants 
and, in practice, they are very much lower than competition rents. 
In other words, the periodic enlianoements of land revenue are the 
direct result of enhancements of rent imposed by the zamindars 
themselves (as a result of increased prices, improvements in com- 
munications, &c., it is true, but still imposed by the zamindars 
themselves). The percentage of assets taken, as pointed out in the 
note, has been gradually reduced in theory till wio share now left 
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to the zamindar is out of all proportion to what it was when their 
rights were conferred on them, and, in the United Provinces, at any 
rate, the percentage actually taken is gradually becoming more 
and more in defect of the theoretical percentage. In ryotwari tracts 
and in places where the zamindars are cultivating communities any 
increase in the land revenue is borne by the cultivator to some extent, 
and may be regarded as a burden on the land. But every cultivating 
proprietor bought or succeeded to (apart from his tenant rights) 
a share of the unearned increment which was never more, and was 
originally much less, than he now has. Where there are outside 
zamindars, and it is these who howl against progressive enhancements, 
I do not see how an increase in the land revenue can be, in any 
way, an increase in the burden on the land. The predecessor in 
interest of the zamindar was given, or acquired for a price, what was 
in efiect managing rights in the land plus a share in the profits, 
the other share being reserved to the state. If he is a descendant 
of the original zamindar he now gets a much bigger share than was 
given to his ancestor. If he is the representative of a purchaser the 
purchase money paid was governed by the share which became the 
purchaser’s, and that share has been gradually increased as a matter 
of grace. The experience of Bengal shows that the zamindar does not 
expend the increasing profits which he realizes on the improvement 
of the land. There are good zamindars who devote much attention 
(the actual outlay is generally paid by the tenant or is, at least, 
remunerative), but the number of these would not be increased by 
extending the period of settlement. After all, the zamindar gets the 
whole benefit of improvements for anything from thirty to sixty 
years and more than half of the benefit thereafter. The system of 
periodic revisions does not afiect the amount paid by the cultivator. 
It takes an increasing amount (as a rule), but a decreasing percentage 
of the increasing profits derived from marketable rights which were 
in part alienated by the state. If the system affects rents at aU it 
is probably in the direction of checking growth, as some landlords 
beUeve in keeping down rents in order to keep down revenue. 


APPENDIX B 

AN INDIAN CRITICISM OF THE STUDY OF LAND REVENUE 
AS A WHOLE, AND ON MR. GALBTTI’S COMPARISON 

I 

Mb. Lionel Cuetis in his study of the subject seeks to establish the 
following propositions ; 

First, that the land revenue system in vogue in India is not 
a British innovation but a mere inheritance from the former govern- 
ments of the country. 
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Secondly, that this inheritance confers on the state not merely 
the right to collect the revenues but the right of general ownership 
of the land. 

Thirdly, that as a natural corollary the revcnxics collected are 
of the nature of rent and not at all of the nature of taxation. 

Fourthly, that as a further rational corollary there can be and 
should bo no reasonable objection to a periodic fresh valuation 
of the rents due. 

Fifthly, 'that the incidence of revenue is not only exceedingly 
moderate as compared with the exactions in pre-British times, 
but compares very favourably with countries where the circumstances 
are to some extent similar, such as Italy and Japan. 

Sixthly, that the absence of this periodic revision of assessnumt 
has led to grave (‘.vils in tracts where the mistake of a permanent 
settlement has been committed. 

And lastly, that a backward country like India cannot hope to 
rise to the average level unless she submits to heavier taxation. 

Incidentally Mr. Jjionol Curtis has hinted that the Gov(‘.rnment of 
India is exceptionally economical, wluireas, on the contrary, the. 
people of India are exceptionally wasteful, both on litigation and 
on social occasions. 

It must not be Hupj)OHe.d from the above bald summary that 
Mr. Curtis has laid down all these propositions in so many words. 
Not at all. His argument is much too subtle and is built up with 
great skill. 

Mr. Lionel Curtis has in a most fair-minded manner made the 
following admission as well : 

‘ Had government thought from the outset of fitting the people 
for the various and rapidly changing conditions of life their adminis- 
tration might have contributed more in the end to moral and 
political as well as to material progress.’ Further, it is to his credit 
that he has not approached the i)roblem from a merely statistician’s 
point of view. He has specially emphasized the intimate relation 
between social conditions and the revenue system. ‘ That rela- 
tion ’, Mr. Curtis says, ‘ is nowhere more close than in India, and goes 
far towards justifying the use of the word “ revenue ” to denote 
“ general administration 

II 

If the various propositions sought to bo proved by Mr. Lionel 
Curtis are held to have been established the following conclusions are 
irresistible : 

(a) That all criticism of the land revenue policy of the Government 
of India is not only a wicked impertinenoe but a most unpatriotic 
undertaking. The government being the owner of the land no 
critic has any legal locus standi to call in question the adjustment 
of rent between the owner and his tenant. It is sheer waste of time. . 
If taxation is the test of progress the larger the taxes the greater 
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If taxation is the teat of progress the larger the taxes the greater 
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tte progress, and whoever stands in the way of enhancement of I 
assessments in the name of patriotism is a self -condemned ignoramus. ' 

Mr. Lionel Curtis’s study, in short, is intended to be a most crushing 
criticism of the congress school — the cowp de grdce to Mr. Butt’s 
self-created monster of over-assessment. 

(b) That India being the most lightly-taxed community in the ! 

world, and the Indian Government being the most economical, ! 

the system should be pushed to its logical extreme, subject, of course, i 

to the condition that the incidence does not reach such a pitch | 

that a foreign government becomes intolerable. In connexion j 

with this last it is of interest to quote the following two sentences i 

from Mr. Curtis : ‘ For, as Lord Cromer was never tired of urging, I 

a great dependency will only submit to a foreign government so | 

long as the rate of taxation is kept exceedingly low. His case is I 

unanswerable ; yet the fact remains that, under modern conditions, j 

a low rate of taxation is not consistent with such a measure of pro- ! 

gress as will keep the country abreast of others.’ Are we to conclude I 

that the government has intentionally kept the taxation low, and j 

has thus intentionally stood in the way of progress simply in order i 

to gain the selfish object of perpetuating the existing foreign govern- i 

ment ? Mr. Curtis certainly did not intend to draw that conclusion, 
but somebody else may. Mr. Curtis also seems to deplore the fact 
‘ that the financial policy of the Government of India has been 
dominated by the maxims of the Manchester school, which held j 
that the greatest possible amount of wealth should be left to fructify 
in the pockets of the people ’. Mr. Curtis, on the other hand, would 
in the interests of India (at least this is what he says) prefer that the 
greatest possible amount of wealth should be withdrawn from the 
people and should be spent by the state or such bodies as local 
boards, &o. This last ideal is supposed to furnish the panacea for 
aU evils. 

Ill 

The object of the following brief remarks is to present a point of 
view slightly different from that of Mr. Curtis. It is impossible 
categorically to contradict each and every statement in Mr. Curtis’s 
study. There is much that is entirely true, there is a great deal that 
is true only in a narrow sense of the term, but the whole is coloured 
by an indefinable tinge of racial aloofness. One need not call it 
prejudice. The study is merely another illustration of the fact that 
it is next to impossible for the foreign rulers of a country hke India 
to get into the skins of their subjects and feel things as the subject 
people do. 

When a man has the toothache he simply says so. He does not 
stop to analyse the etiology of the disease. He simply yeUs it out. 

In the matter of revenue India has the toothache, and she has been 
yelling out her pain for the last two decades. Mr. Curtis has analysed 
the entire structure of the jaw with faultless anatomical knowledge 
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and says that there should be no pain. In his own way he is right. 
He does not feel the pain, and it is not a thing that can be shown 
to him. He neither feels it nor sees it. For him it does not exist. 
But is it so for the Indian ? Decidedly not. Mr. li. C. Dutt took 
up the question a quarter of a century ago. He argued it to the 
best of his ability and failed. He was bound to fail. So were all 
others, including Mr. Digby. The reason was obvious, viz. that they 
admitted tlio correctness, or at least the partial correctness, of official 
premises and official statistics. Official statistics are prepared on 
a special plan, and it is as easy for official figures to lead to accurate 
conclusions as for a camel to pass through the eye of a needhn 
A very simple test can jmove this. When the controversy between 
Mr. R. C. Dutt and Lord Curzon was at its highest, no official 
apologists ever dared to place the iticome per head higher than 
Rs. 37 per annum. The critics of the government placed it as low 
as Rs. 27. In those days the cost of merely feeding an under-trial 
juisoner in a jail was roughly Rs. 43 pc^r annum. How then did the 
Indian peasant manage to exist ? Evidently he must have starved 
and taken only one meal instead of two. 

It is not certain what the official average, income per Ixjad is just 
at present, but by no stretdi of imagination (san that income be 
placed higlu'.r than Rs. 54 j)er annum. In thi'se clays the cost of 
feeding (apart from cloihes, shoes, &e..) an muhu-trial prisoner 
is approximate', ly Rs. 00 to Rs. 70. The majority of the peoiJe, 
considering that tlu' riedu'r classc's spemd trcmiendous amounts on 
their personal comforts, must in th(^ matter of food be leading 
very much worse lives than is hd by an uiuhw-trial prisoner. There 
can be many explanations for this ajtjairent absurdity, but the 
fact is that tlui Indians have, no rival in the art of existing without 
living. Clive’s sepoys immortalizc'd themselves by letting British 
soldiers have the rice and by themselves subsisting on the water 
in which the rice was boiled, fi’hat was truly very cheap fame. 
The sej)oys did it for a day or two. Indian ryots have now done it 
for well-nigh fifty years. They have not lived ; they have only 
existed, and that, too, not for themselves but /or others. An Mr. Curtis 
truly remarks, the congested hamlets of India are strangely suggestive 
of ant-heaps. But even Mr. Curtis calls upon the dwellers of those 
ant-heaps to give up the little that they have. ‘ From him who 
hath but little even that little shall be taken away.’ By all means 
do it, but do not say that he must not even cry. Take a concrete 
instancse. In the Punjab the total land revenue in 1911-12 was 
nearly half a crore more than what it was in 1906-7. Nearly half 
a crore has been added since then : a crore per annum, in a demde. 
How, one may ask, has this additional crore per annum iu the 
pockets of the government fructified to the advantage of the 
people ? One may ask, but like many another vain request it will 
remain unanswered. The ant-heaps continue as before, disease 
continues as before, and mortality continues as before. The 
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W)iui)laint of India is not that sho is taxed heart !<'ssly, Init t.liat her 
revenues are, wasted in a most ])rodigal spirit. (Jive India the power 
to sixmd. her money iieiwdf and she will willingly suhniit to wry 
much heavier taxation, lu'eausi' in that, ease the money will frue.tify. 
At present it does nob fructify either in the pockets of the people, or 
in t}i(>. po(dcets of the (lov<‘rnment, and the best plan is to leave it 
in the pockets of the peo|)le. It may he an old-fashiotu-d thing to 
say, but every e,('nt taken away from the people needlessly is a (^rimo. 
.Henry (J(K)rg(' would havi* been the first to say so. _ All his system 
was base,d on the supposition that it w<mld be applied in countries 
having a government of tin* people, by the people, and for the people. 
It never could occur to him to let a handbd of outsiders do both 
tln^ collecting and the spending for an cut-in* continent^ without 
th(*ir approval, nay, even without th(*ir knowledgt*. This is the 
c.rux of the situation. People express it difT(*rently. Mr, It. (h Dutt 
t:.ri(!d to fight against periodic ri*viHionH of aHsi*sKment, and tin*, only 
assurance he got was that the enhaneement-s wouhi not he too 
sudden, the assurance that India would not la* hl(*d to death hut 
only bled white. Mr, Dutt’s miHtak(* was that insti*ad of fighting 
expenditure he. fought ineome, and he oviwlooked one important 
fact just as the average assessing offiw'.r do(*H. .lust as Mr. (lurtia 
has (lone. That fact is tliat. priees must m‘V(*r he appli(*d to the gross 
produce hut only to the surplus, the surplus l(*ft afti*r allowance 
has been made for all crops consumed for purposi>s of human and 
cattle food and for seed. 'I’lius in the case of Konatulajialli it has 
boon assumed that the 4(X) acres of cotton gave a crop worth 
Us. 16,000, but one may defy anybody to prove from any reliable 
accounts that as a matter of fact cotton did bring to the village a sum 
anywhere near Us. 16, (XX) in the year in which the area under cotton 
was 400 acres. (Jotton is used by villag(*r8 oftim in places of actual 
cash. It is bartered for seed, it is bartered for salt and sugar, and 
it is bartered for numerous other things at absurdly low rates. It 
must also be pointed out that Mr. Curtis has not made any deduction 
for the price of seed in arriving at the gross value of the annual 
produce. But I proceed to discuss below at length the specific 
case of village Konatalapalli. 8o much has been tuade of the 
statistics of this village that if the figures remain unexplained 
the Indian case may bo judged ex jtarte. 

Toure San Patrizio vemtu Konatalaralu 

The first omission that should meet the eye of oven an inexperi- 
enced revenue officer is that the amount of the floating debt oi the 
village Konatalapalli has not been mentioned nor the amount 
annually paid in mterost. Why this serious omission ? Mr. Galetti 
did give some figures relating to expenditure in the case of the 
Italian village, why not in the case of the Indian village ? Again, 
even while it is admitted that the people eat their maize, the gross 
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value of maize is estimated to be Rs. 30,000. What is the use of 
such calculations ? A seer of grain remains a seer of grain whether 
you value it at one anna or at one rupee. The writer recently had 
to estimate the value of the total output of straw in a certain village, 
in tlie Punjab. The value at the present famine rates came to 
Rs. 30,000, and yet for those Rs. 30,000 the village bad nothing 
to sliow (except lean cattle. Tliis is the great fallacy — the fallacy 
of applying mon(‘y values to things that should not be expressed 
in terms of hard (iash. A good strong bullock is bound to consume 
30 seers of green fodder every day, and it is immaterial to the bullock 
whetlnn the oflic.ial cahnilation makes the village responsible for 
a total output of several thousands of rupees in the shape of fodder. 

Again, Mr. Galetti has not given any figures relating to sales and 
mortgag('.s during the last tw(',nty years in Konatalapalli. That is 
the first thing at whhdi a settlenumt offic.er does and should look. 
Had the figures relating to indebte^dness and transfers been available, 
and had W'. known the nuinbcu’ of e.attle to be fed, we could have at 
once explained as to why it is (‘.asier for the Italian villagti to ])ay 
such a})parently high taxatiotv than for tlu'. Indian villag('. to ]»ay 
this low taxation. In reality tin', high taxation in the Italian village 
is only nominal, btawise tin', money is spent by tlie, people, on them- 
se.lves and by thems(dv(^s. Tln^ Italian village paves its roads, lights 
them, maintains a doctor and a school, which are all luxuries from the 
point of vwvf of thi' Indian peasant. To him it is much more impor- 
tant that his wife should be buried deccmtly than that he should have 
his streets light('.d and his child medically treated free of cost. It 
may be sheer ignorance and perversity on the ])art of the Indian 
pe.asant, but this is his view, and th(>, government has so far stood 
in the way of the peasant being able to change his view. The 
government has denied him compulsory education, and what is 
worse (I am adopting Mr. Curtis’s words), the government never 
thought of fitting the people for the rapidly changing conditions 
of life. 

I now pass on to consider some of the statistics. It is our daily 
experience that it is easier for a man with an income, of Rs. 2,000 
j)er annum to spare 60 per cent, of his income for public purposes 
than for a man with an income of Rs. 60 per annum to spare 1 per 
cent, for similar objects. Pem)le on the verge of starvation must be 
judged by an absolutely different standard from what would be 
applied to people in comfortable circumstances. Let us now con- 
sider the statistics of Konatalapalli. 

Area 2,600 acres 

Population 1,300 souls 

Gross income Rs. 70,000 

Gross income per head .... Rs. 66 per annum 
Net income per head after paying taxation . Rs. 17 

As the total population contains children, whose consumption of food ' 
is less than that of adults, we will consider the case of a family of 
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four -liusband, wifo, and tAvo child nni, or on<' old man and one 

child. The lotiil grows income for thesis four would he R,s. 220 per 
anmim. Aw the grows income, ha.w heen arrived at aft.<‘r including tlu^ 
wale, of all cotton and all grain, let us make an ewtiinate. of tlu'ir <'ost 
of living. The fa,mily must hi' HU|)]K)sed to have, oiu' plough, cattle, 
and one cow. 

Annual valiu’. 

Food for family . . 2 Hoe.rs of grain per dimn or Rw. 50 

18 iikIh. per annum 


Ghi Nd Nil 

Salt, sugar, con dimontw, wood Ra. 1 por monsum Rw. 12 

Olothcw .... Rh. 80 per annum Rw, ;i() 

Shoes (allowing none for Rw. 0 i)e.r amnun Rw. (i 

children) 

Food for two head of cattle Rw. 10 imr inenHum Rw. 120 

(without cost of green 
fodder) 

Pulses, vogotablcw, and oil Rw. 1 per mensuin Rw. 12 

for lighting and food 

Medioino jvnd religion . . Rw. 1 per raenstmi Rs. 12 

House repairs and renewal Nil Nil 

of agricultural implements 

Taxation at Rw. 2/8 per Rs. 10 por annum Rw. 10 

head 

Seed for 8 acres . . . Rw. 1 2 Rw. 1 2 


Rh. 2(54 

According to thiw ridicidoiiHly low estimate the family cannot live 
on its income. Tt must Ix^ cutting out wonx'. it<'m or otluw. It must 
he going without shoew atid without clothew, hecauwe atwd and cattle 
cannot bo cut out, nor can the allowance of 2 weerw of grain he nxluced 
furtluw, as no allowamu', has been made for guests or beggars nor any 
for litigation nor for liquor nor any for caj)ital with which to buy 
bullookw in cawc'. of an epid<unic. Nor has any allowance heet\ mad(' 
for interest to he paid to the sahukar. This is the real situation lead- 
ing to chronic indebtedness. Mr. Galetti has not referred to the 
settlement officer’s note about the village. Had he referred to that 
and reproduced the relevant portions the public would have been 
in a bett(>x position to judge of the <'.onditioji of the village. Ten to 
one the settlement officer must have noted that the village could 
not pay a higher rovcnu(‘, although according to the prescribed 
standards the assessment is lenient. Now the qmmtion is what would 
the Indian peasant prefer to cut out of his budget on the debit 
side ? Would it bo shoos or the revenue ? Would it bo a shirt or 
the revenue ? Certainly neither the shoes nor the shirt. But ho 
is so situated that he has no choice. There is, however, still another 
way of looking at the question, following strictly Mr. Galetti’s 
figures and conclusions. Mr. Galetti says that the net income per 
head of population after paying taxes is in KonatalapaUi Es. 17 
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Annual valiu’. 

Food for family . . 2 soots of grain per diom or Rs. 50 

18 inds. per annum 


Ghi Nil Nil 

Salt, sugar, eondimonts,wood Its. 1 por monsum Ks. 12 

Clothes .... Rs. :10 per annum H«, ;i() 

Shoes (allowing none for Rs. 0 per annum Rs. 0 

children) 

Food for two head of oattlo Rs. 10 ixir mensuin Rs. 120 

(without cost of green 
fodder) 

Pulses, vogotablca, and oil Rs. 1 per numsutn Rs. 12 

for lighting and food 
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House repairs and renewal Nil Nil 

of agricultural implements 
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head 
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Its. 204 

According to this ridiculoiiHly low estimate the family cannot live 
on its income. It must be cutting out some item or otluw. It must 
be going without shoes and without clothes, because seed and eattle 
('■annot be cut out, nor can the allowance of 2 seers of grain lu' n^duced 
furth(3r, as no allowanc(3 has been made for guests or beggars nor any 
for litigation nor for liquor nor any for caj)ital with which to buy 
bulloolcs in case of an epicbunic. Nor has any allowance been made 
for interest to be paid to the sahukar. This is the real situation lead- 
ing to chronic, indebtedness. Mr. Galctti has not referred to the 
settlement officer’s note about the villag('. Had he referred to that 
and rc3produced the relevant portions the public would have bet'n 
in a bett(3r position to judge of the condition of the village. Ten to 
one the settlement officer must hav(3 noted that the village could 
not pay a higher revenue, although according to the prescribed 
standards th(5 assessment is lenient. Now the qu(3Htion is what would 
the Indian })easant prefer to cut out of his budget on the dc3bit 
side ? Would it bo shoos or the revenue ? Would it bo a shirt or 
the revenue ? Certainly neither the shocks nor the shirt. But ho 
is so situated that he has no choice. There is, however, still another 
way of looking at the question, following strictly Mr. Galetti’s 
figures and oonolusions. Mr. Galctti says that the net income per 
head of population after paying taxes is in Konatalapalli Rs. 17 
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and in Torre? San J’iitrisiio Ka. 22, or if wo, inc,lude the revenue the 
net income is ,Rs; 19/3/7 in the? Indian village and Rs. 30/12/4 
in the Italian village;. Mr. Galetti’s argunuent is that the Italian 
pays Rs. 8/12/4 out of Rs. 30/12/4, wheireas the Indian xmys only 
Rs. 2/3/7 out of Rs. 19/3/7. He concludes that the Indian is very 
lightly taxed. This argument shows, as nothing else could, the 
absurdity of Mr. Galetti’s position. The Indian point of view is 
simply this, that ,no indivielual, whether in India or anywheere else 
in the world, should l)e‘. taxe>d a penny if his not income is less than 
Rs. 20 per annum, be;e?ause a person with a not income of Rs. 20 per 
annum is an object of charity, and not an obje'ct of taxation. The 
Italian could still afford to ])ay another Rs. 2 per annum, and y(?t 
not be so badly off as is tin; Indiai?. Gan Mr. Galetti or any other 
statistician show anywhen? in Euro|)(', a net income of Rs. 19/3/7 
per head of the agric.ultural i) 0 |mlation out of which Rs. 2/3/7 
have still to bo paid as taxes V It must not be forgott(;n that it is 
out of this net income of Rs. 17 per annum that tin? Indian has to 
clothe hims(?lf, to |)ay tin; interest on his debts, and to meet tin; 
thousand and one calls on his imrse. It is for spending this glorious 
sum of Rs. 1/7 per mensum that the Indian is Ixdng called luxurious 
and wasteful. This is tin; sum which has failed to fructify in the 
Indian’s pocket, and which it is now considered equitable to with- 
draw. One tu'.ed not point out that the Italian has a net inconn; of 
Rs. 22 per annum after providing for the paving and lighting of his 
streets and aft(;r paying for the. doctor and the schoolmaster, whereas 
the Indian is (;xp(>.(;te.d to nuic.t all. these charges out of his Rs. 17 
per annum. Mr. Galetti has proved the Indian case as no Indian 
ever did. 

IV 

An important part of the argum(;nt is that the British government 
has only inherileA this achenu; of land rcv(;nue, whicli is really 
indigenous to the soil. If (as Mr. Gurtis says) tin; word ‘ revenue ’ 
may be used to denote ‘ g(;neral administration ’ the Indian point 
of view is most emphatically this -that the system is not inherited 
from the Mughals. We would have admitted the inheritance if, 
like the Muglials, the British gov(;rnmerit had appointed men like 
Mr. Gokhale, Sir Subramani Iyer, Sir Pheroze Shah Mehta, and 
others to such ])ostB as Gharujcllorship of the Exchequer, Governor- 
ship of Canada, and so on. Where are the modern Todar Malls, 
Jai Singhs, and Man Singhs ? Nowher(? ; and yet, as none knows 
better than the British, that, too, was a part of the general adminis- 
tration which Akbar introduced. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, in his evi- 
dence before the Royal Decentralization Commission, drew pointed 
attention to the fact that the present-day government officials had 
unlimited powers to punish, but no powers to reward. Ho referred 
specially to grants of land and revenue. It was a part of the Mughal 
system to reward servioe generously and to make no distinctions of 
caste or creed. Why was that not inherited ? 
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It may be boldly stated that from the point of view of India this 
partial inheritance is of no ns(\ Would Akbar have hwied the 
countervailing duties on piece-goods manufactured in India ? 
Certainly not. In the face of tlu'se, facts it is only very remotely 
true that the present system is the same', old system revivified. 
In reality it is a new system. The, governnunit is taking what it 
can, and in the. best way that it can, regardh'ss of prevs'dents and solely 
on groundvS of expediency, 'i'he rent theory is advama'd because 
it serves best to answer the. critics, but now that the fluctuating 
system of assessnumt is coming mon^ and more into vogm^ who can 
demy that land revenue is really a tax on tillage. For the essence 
of the. fluctuating syst(!m is, no crops, no revenue. Tlui very fact 
that government felt ttni necessity of having a Land Accpiisition 
Act shows conclusively that land nwemie really is a tax. The cm- 
troversy on this point, however, is really endless and has no ]iractical 
int(ir(ist. None knows be.tL'r than the government tliat tln^ rent 
tlu'.ory cannot be pushed to its logical (^xtn.nne. 

It must not b(>. supposed from the above that tin* f)r(^H('nt writer 
is opposed to any and every incrtnise in taxation. 'I'he golden rule 
is that no government is justified in taking more from the ]mblic . 
than what is absoluttdy lUicessary, and, further, that tin', final and 
only judge of this uec(!ssity is not the government but the public. 
The purse-strings, as in all enlightened countrii's, must be in the 
hands of the pt'ople. Indians should agitate not against tln^ incidence 
of the land nivenue but against its wasteful con8umj)tion on ])ag(mnts 
and brick and mortar. I'hat is the one sane attitmh^ to adopt. I^et 
the government, as in the Italian village, give/ to pt'ople. loans on 
3 per cent, and pay the difierence from its pocket. Let the govern- 
ment return a part of the revenue to each village as in 'Torre for educa- 
tion, and, most of all, let the government think of fitting tlu^ people 
for the changed environments of mod(‘.rn life. It is time that the 
government did some thinking. 

Author’s Note on the EoREOOiNa Criticism 

Tho question under discussion is ‘ How is the produce of 
land in India apportioned amongst various claimants ? ’ 

My Indian critic writes as though two sets of claimants 
only had to be considered : 

( 1) The people of India ; 

(2) The government. 

In my treatment of the question I saw three sets of 
claimants to be considered : 

(II The cultivators ; 

( 2 ) The land-owners ; 

m The government. 

The conclusion at which I arrived in India was that (1) the 
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cultivators (the great mass of the people) are living danger- 
ously near the margin of subsistence, so near that an un- 
favourable season in any one area threatens that area with 
famine. 

I further formed the opinion, for what it was worth, 
that a drastic diminution in the present cost of government 
would lead to results which would leave the masses not 
better but worse off than they now are. Any economies 
which will tend to invite foreign invasion, or lead to internal 
disorder, will react by aggravating the poverty of the masses 
{vid,e the present condition of (Xmtral Europe). Measures 
on the other hand which will really strike at the root of 
this poverty will involve heavy and increasing expenditure 
by government. 

The defect in our revenue policy, as I see it, has been in 
its tendency to leave an increasitig share of the produce of 
land in large })artH of India to inure to the benefit of a com- 
paratively small class of land-owners. If instead of doing 
this it had been possil)le for government to continue to 
collect the increasing share of revenue remitted to the 
land-owners, and if government had then spent that share 
on the education of the people and the development of the 
country, the position, of the masses would, I. venture to 
say, be greatly better than it now is. 

I am frankly of opinion that the present situation can 
only be remedied, in so far as the people of India realize 
the verities of responsible government. In these papers 
I have tried to show what to me those verities mean. The 
people of India will have to raise and spend for themselves 
much more revenue than is now spent on education and on 
development. But until education and development yield 
their economic fruits, that is to say, lead to greater produc- 
tion per head, most of the additional funds required will 
have to be raised by taxation of the share of land revenue 
which, under British administration, the zamindars have 
been allowed to keep for themselves. This, I know, is 
a hard saying ; but I do not see where else it can come from. 
The cultivator is living too near the margin of subsistence 
to produce it. Theoretically, no doubt, he might do so if 
he reduced his expenditure on ceremonies, jewellery, or law- 
suits. But this will not happen for many generations, nor 
in any case until the education for which admtional revenues 
are required has begun to modify his outlook. 

The present attitude of Indian opinion on the subject 
is largely a damnosa hereditaa of the days when the Company 
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began to look to the land rcvenucrt instead of to tlui pi-ofits 
of their trade, to swell the divid(inds of sharciholdi'rs in 
England. That ora, happily never a long on(>,, was (ilosod 
many years ago. But irotliing .short of responsible govern- 
ment will begin to bring home to a people the ehmumtary 
truth that government revenue is the common stock (if 
the people at large, and tliat govc'.rnnumt cannot remit 
revenue in favour of minorities except at the cost of the 
majority, unless there is positive waste whic^h can be rcidueed 
to the same amount. Onti has only to turn to English 
newspapers to see how ('.asily this truth is forgotten, (wcin 
under a system of responsible government. 
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This study deals with ; 

A. The faucial relations of the provincial government 
and the district boards. 

B. The limits of self-government conceded to the boards. 

C. Modifications of the proposals outlined in the letter 
to Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu (III) as a result of the fore- 
going analysis and also of certain criticisms received. 
{August 1917.) 


A 

THE FINANCIAL EELATIONS OF THE PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT AND THE DISTRICT BOARDS 

§ 1. As we have seen in V, the principal revenues of the 
Government of India are based upon land settlements 
which take the form of periodic contracts between govern- 
ment and the landholder determined by minute statistical 
calculations. Except in the permanently settled areas 
there is, so to speak, a personal bargain between each 
several landholder and the government. Similarly, as 
explained in IV, the revenues allotted to each province are 
determined by bargains between the Government of India 
and each in^vidual province ; and these bargains are 
termed quasi-permanent settlements. We have now to 
see how the same method has also been applied to the 
financial relations of the provincial government of the United 
Provinces and the district boards. Financial relations 
in India are thus characterized by this principle of periodic 
bargain or settlement from top to bottom. It runs through 
the whole system. 

§ 2. The district, as already observed, is comparable to 
an English county. The United Provinces, which contains 
a pop^ation of 48,000,000, is divided into 48 districts. 
Each of them, therefore, contains on the average one million 
souls, a population approximately equal to that of the whole 
Dominion of New Zealand. Several of them have popula- 
tions more numerous than the European inhabitants of 
South Africa. This may help us to realize the magnitude 
of the social factors with which we are dealing. 
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292 DISTRICT SETTLEMENTS VI 

§ 3. As previously noted the rovonues of the boards may be 
classed under throe principal heads : 

1. Revenues derived from a number of minor miscellaneoua 

sources — 

2. The cess on land — 

3. Government grants. 

The settlemc'.nts, which govern the j>resent financial 
relations of the provincial government with the ilistrict 
boardvS, were made in 1914. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to glance briefly at the arrangements which existed before 
that (late. 

Previous to the establishment of elective boards in the 
time of Lord Ripon, local cesses had been imposed on land, 
part of which wore expended on village and road police by 
the provincial government, the rest being spent on schools, 
roads, and dispensaries by the district officer with the advice 
and assistance of a non'unated district committee. These 
latter funds, subject to certain modifications made in 1878 
and 1883, wore handed over to the elective boards created 
by Lord Ripon. 

By legislation which came into force in 190(1 the various 
cesses were consolidated on the following lines. In the 
province of Agra boards were empowered to levy a cess on 
land not permanently settled up to 10 per cent, of the 
government revenue thereon. On land })ermanently settled 
the maximum was 2 annas per acre. The cost of village 
and road police was dedticted by the government and the 
balance credited to the boards. In the province of Oudh 
the boards wore empowered to levy a rate up to 5 per cent, 
of the government revenue on land. For the purpose of 
police, governmemt might levy a further fi per cent., but 
not more. The maximum cess is now levied in all districts 
with the exception of three in Oudh. Those rates were 
payable by the landlords, who, generally speaking, were 
entitled to recover half of them from the tenants. Out of 
doles given by the Government of India, grants-in-aid were 
given to the boards equal to 25 per cent, of the cesses assigned 
to them. 

§ 4. By legislation, which came into force in 1914, the 
following changes were made — 

(1) Throughout the Provinces of Agra and Oudh the 
maximum on areas not permanently settled, where exceeding 
10 per cent., was reduced to 10 per cent. 

(2) The boards were relieved of the charges of police ; 
the cost being met by a fresh dole to the provincial govern- 
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police, government might levy a further (1 per cent., but 
not more. The maximum cess is now levied in all districts 
with the exception of three in Oudh. These rates were 
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doles given by the Government of India, grants-in-aid were 
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§ 4. By legislation, which came into force in 1914, the 
following changes were made — 

(1) Throughout the Provinces of Agra and Oudh the 
maximum on areas not permanently settled, whwe exceeding 
10 per cent., was reduced to 10 per cent. 

(2) The boards were relieved of the charges of police ; 
the cost being met by a fresh dole to the provmoial govern- 
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ment from the Government of India. This meant that the 
total revenue of the boards from local sources (not including 
the government grant-in-aid) was increased by Rs. 31,35,760/ 
that being the amount previously deducted for police. The 
total funds then available for district boards were as 
follows — 

From all local sources . . Rs. 88,52,819 

Grant-in-aid . . . „ 18,21,499 

Total . . „ 106,74,318 

§ 5. In view of this altered situation, government deter- 
mined to redistribute this grant-in-aid of Rs. 18,21,499 in 
proportion to tlio needs of the various boards. The relative 
poverty or wealth of each district was to be gauged, and the 
government grant was to be distributed as an equalizing 
factor. With this end in view, new settlements were framed, 
which took the form of a contract with each board for a term 
of five years. 

The settlements between the Government of India and 
those of the provinces have always been based upon previous 
expenditure by each of the provinces. The principal data 
used wore, in fact, those contained in previous provincial 
budgets. Apart from these budgets little or no attempt 
was made to examine the actual needs of each province. 
These settlements must, therefore, permanently favour any 
provinces which were comparatively lavish in their expendi- 
ture before the settlements were made. 

In framing the new district settlements of the United 
Provinces the government of these provinces relied on the 
figures shown in the estimates of the various boards only 
so far as minor items were concerned, such as the provision 
for pounds, demonstration farms, arboriculture, bulls, and 
stallions. No other data were used in attempting to arrive 
at a standard of expenditure which each board ought to 
incur under these heads. 

With regard to the paain items of expenditure, however, 
such an attempt was made. These items were as follows : 

Medical relief. 

Rural sanitation. 

Vaccination. 

Veterinary service. 

^ The Knaaoial Seoretaiy notes : ‘ The police charges were 32,31,000. 
By certain resumptions and adjustments of the grant-m-aid the net gain 
was reduced to 31,36,760.’ 
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General administration, i.e. the cost of the Secretary and 
central office staff. 

Public works department administration. 

UnmetaUed (kaohcha) roads. 

MetaUed (pakka) roads. 

Education. 

The margin of annual expenditm’e available for buildings 
and other permanent works. 

§ 6. Of these items three may be selected for the pm-pose 
of illustrating the various ways in which government 
endeavoured to arrive at a standard of the expenditure, 
which, taking into consideration the funds available, each 
board ought to incur for the service in question. The three 
specimens to be taken are medical relief, vaccination, and 
unmetaUed roads. 

With regard to medical rehef , government after examining 
a mass of intricate data arrived at the conclusion that, 
a board ought to expend Rs. 19,000 on every 800,000 
persons. 

In the case of vaccination, government arrived at the 
conclusion that one vaccinator was required for every 
65,000 to 75,000 persons, according to the density of popula- 
tion. Each vaccinator with the necessary lymph was 
estimated to cost Rs. 220. For the whole district a super- 
intending officer at a salary of Rs. 450 was required. From 
these figures the standardized amount required for the 
proper vaccination of each district was worked out. 

In the case of unmetaUed roads, government ascertained 
the mileage of the roads of this class in each district. The 
cost of upkeep was estimated at Rs. 75 a nule. The multi- 
plication of these two figures gave the standard of expendi- 
ture suggested for each district. 

§ 7. Thus for the ten principal services government arrived 
at a standard of expenditure appropriate to each district. 
For the remaining heads the previous estimates of the 
boards were taken. In this way ideal estimates were 
constructed for each of the 48 boards. Government then 
looked to see how far this expenditure could be met by each 
board from revenues already assigned to it ; that is to say, 
from the miscellaneous heads, and from the land cesses 
reheved of the charges for village police. They noted the 
deficit on the ideal estimates of each board, which would 
have to be met from the government grant of Rs. 18,21,499. 
This sum was distributed amongst the boards in such manner 
as to enable each of them to meet the deficit shown on the 
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ideal estimatesd The government grant was, in fact, used 
as an equalizing factor. 

§ 8. The term ‘ ideal ’ estimates has been used advisedly. 
It is only in the case of education and of metalled roads 
that the total standard expenditure must be made by the 
boards. Otherwise the boards are not tied down to the 
distribution of their funds between various services as shown 
on these estimates. With these two exceptions the ideal 
estimates are merely used as the statistical basis for distribu- 
ting the government grant. On the other hand the annual 
estimates of each board must be approved by the commis- 
sioner, who can if he chooses, or if government desires, 
direct that the distribution of funds be revised so as to 
approximate more nearly to the standards shown in the 
schedules to the contract. 

As in the case of the land and provincial settlements, 
this scheme was presented to each board in the form of 
a proposal for their acceptance. The proposals were 
accepted, and are thus referred to as ‘ contracts ’ between 
the provincial government and the district boards. 

§ 9. It remains to be noted that boards can borrow from 
government, but not in the open market. Their funds, 
moreover, are subject to government audit. 

§ 10, With one exception, to be noted presently, the 
jurisdiction of the district board is confined to rural areas. 
In towns the same functions, and some others besides, are 
undertaken by municipal boards. The financial settlements, 
above described, however, apply to district boards only. 
To the municipal boards certain grants are given in aid of 
education, b\it their financial relations with government 
are not determined by any general arrangement resembling 
the contracts with the district boards. It is believed, 
however, by the Administration that the grants given to 
the municipal boards do in practice secure a fair distribution 
of government funds between the urban and rural population. 

The Financial Secretary notes : ‘ To moot the deficit as far as possible. 
The grants were not adequate to meet the whole “ ideal ” estimates which 
were, however, luilikely to be realized within the term of the contract.’ 
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THE LIMITS OF SELF-OOVEENMENT OONOEDED TO 
THE BOARDS 

§ II. The task of tracing the exact line whicih divides the 
functions assigned to boards from those reserved to govern- 
ment must now bo attempted. Of these functions tlui most 
important is the administi'ation of vernacular schools ; and 
in order to show what minor powers arc eoiuxuled to the 
boardvS and what kind of major powers it is that government 
has reserved to itself, it will bo necessary to <leseril)(^ the 
system in some detail. 

§ 12. In dealing with vornactilar education the word board, 
when used alone, must bo taken to include municipal 
boards, for ‘ their duties and functions are precisely parallel, 
mutatis rmdandis, to those of district boai’ds As a matter 
of fact, it is only in the larger towns that the municipal hoards 
administer the vernacular schools. In smalUu- towns the 
municipal board hands over the administration of those 
schools to the district board together with a corresponding 
share of its revenues. 

§ 13. In the year 1910 the backward state of primary 
education in the United Provinces was pressed on the 
notice of the. provincial government by the report of the 
educational department and also by a resolution moved in 
the legislative council. Exhaustive inquiries wore set on 
foot, the outcome of which was the ap|)ointment of a com- 
mittee of officials and non-officials to consider and advise 
upon the curriculum for rural schools. A difference of 
opinion upon the language to bo employed in the now readers 
resulted in a deadlock and the committee was unable to 
complete its labours. Meanwhile the educational depart- 
ment continued to press upon government its view that 
want of funds was largely responsible for the evil in question. 

§ 14. A fresh impetus, however, was given to the movement 
by the debates in the Governor-General’s Legislative Council 
on Mr. Gokhale’s bill for providing compulsory education. 
The Government of India intervened with a declaration 
that the breaking down of illiteracy in India was henceforth 
to be the goal of educational policy.’* On February 21, 1913, 
the Government of India issued a resolution covering the 

p. 34, No. leil/XV—of 1909. 

* General Report on Public Instruction in the United Provinces by the 
B.P.L, 18th October, 1916, p. 2, 
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p. 34, No. 1611 /XV— of 1909. 

* General Report on Public Instruction in the United Provinces by the 
B.P.I., 18th, October, 1916, p. 2. 
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whole held of education, and a promise was made that 
provincial governments would be assisted ‘ by means of 
large grants from imperial revenues as funds became avail- 
able, to extend comprehensive systems of education in the 
several provinces In the following May the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces issued a resolution pointing 
out the comparative backwardness of vernacular primary 
education, in those provinces, enumerating the points at 
which improvement is desirable, and appointing a committee 
to advise the government thereon. The report of the 
committee was published in yeptember 1913, and elicited 
a mass of comment in the press and from various conferences 
and leagues. A special committee of non-official Moham- 
medans was also appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in April 1913 to consider the whole held of education 
affectiivg that community. Its report was presented in 
June 1914:. Besides all this the records of many previous 
discussions were held in review. The detailed views of the 
director of public instruction were obtained on every point 
of importance. Finally it must bo added that the views of 
the non-official members of the legislative council, as 
expressed in several discussions in that body, were before 
the government. 

With all this varied material before him the Lieutenant- 
Governor sat down and recorded his decision upon the points 
at issue in a resolution dated August 25, 1914. The Educa- 
tional Department then interpreted those decisions in a series 
of circulars issued to the boards whose duty it was to give 
effect to them. 

§ 16. These crucial decisions, be it noted, were made by an 
administrative officer, and were not embodied in any statute 
submitted to the legislature. In the United Provinces 
there are Acts dealing with the University ; but so far as 
primary and secondary education are concerned, there is 
nothing in the shape of an education Act. Decisions of 
policy are made by the Lieutenant-Governor, are expressed 
in a ‘ resolution and are interpreted into orders and 
regulations framed by the educational department for the 
guidance of the authorities concerned. The system described 
iix the following notes is the result of this process, and the 
description will aim at showing the limits within which 
the duty of arriving at minor decisions is delegated to the 
boards. 

§ 16. To begin with we will confine ourselves to the system 
as applied to boys. 
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When tho Lioulonant-Dovcnior Lssucd this roHoUitioii tho 
average daily attendaiieo of boys at school was imdcr 
400,000. The practical aiiu presented to the; hoards for 
attainment in the near future was to raist; this daily average 
to between 700,000 and 800,000.* When it is recalled that 
the present ]) 0 ])ulation of these province's is 48,000,000, 
greater than that of the British Isles, tho formidable problem 
of illiteracy whicli has to be faced will begin to be realized. 
Rut this is not the worst. Of those wlio do attend the 
primary schools no more than 10 pei‘ cent, ktave at the age, 
of twelve able to read a simple vermuudar newspaper. 
Between 80 and 90 per cent, leave school at an (‘arlicr age 
and carry away nothing of lasting value. It is sai<l that 
a large percentage of ])arontH value the schools mainly as 
a creche which relksves them for several hours of the working 
day from the trouble of looking after their children. 

i’rimary vernaerdar schools are attended by chiklren 
from the age of live to tho ago of twelve. Most of these 
schools are provi<led by tho board and may be described as 
board-schools. But grants-in-aid may bo given to ])rivate 
schools, which are proved on insjioction to conform to tho 
standard laid down for t.he board-schools. I'lieso latter 
may bo described as aided schools. 

§ 17. For every board-s(!hool a local committee is supposed 
to be appointed by tho collector or his sub-divisional officer. 
OommitteoH are intended to stimulate interest amongst 
parents in primary education. Their fuiudions are s<'.arcely 
more than advisory ; but in some districts, H\tch as Allahabad, 
an attempt has recently been made to vest them with some 
executive functions. Aided schools are administered by 
a manager or managing committee. In general, it is said 
that committees evince small interest in their work. 

§ 18. The aim of the primary school is that a boy should 
leave a vernacular primary school ‘ about tho age of 12 able 
to read and write a letter, to understand simple prose, to 
make out tho writing of a lease and of the patwari’s papers, 
to keep simple accounts, to follow a map, and to work out 
an easy sum in interest Also it is hoped that the boy 
will know something of the easier passages in tlie poetic 
literature of his race.** The cmriculum intended to produce 
this result includes reading, writing, arithmetic up to vulgar 
fractions, practice and interest, simple Indian accounts, 
geography of India in outline, and of the United Provinces 

^ Lieutmant-Govemor’s Resolution of August 25 , 1914, np. 36-7, 

» Ibid., p. 3. 
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to read and write a letter, to understand sirnplo prose, to 
make out tho writing of a lease and of the patwari’s papers, 
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^ Lieutenant-Qovemor’s Resolution of August 25, 1914, pp. 36-7. 

» Ibid., p. 3. 
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in detail, nature study, including dissection of dowers and 
fruits, and physical exercises. 

§ 1 9. Efforts are being made to encourage boards to develop 
school gardens. Progress in tliis direction varies greatly. 
One of the most advanced districts is Allahabad, where it 
is reported that most of the schools now have gardens 
attached to tliem. ■ The seeds of flowers, vegetables, staple 
crops, and new varieties are distributed for trial. With 
the exception of preliminary ploughing, all work is done by 
the teachers and pupils themselves. The cultivation of 
new varieties has been Icnown to arouse widespread interest 
hi the surrounding area, fcjeveral teachers have been given 
practical instruction at tlie Agricultural College of Cawnpore 
and at the Jumna mission farm. Two demonstration farms 
have been started in the Allahabad district by pupils of 
these institutions, one under the agricultural department, 
and the other under the superintendent of the head of Jumna 
mission farm. Several batclics of teachers have been sent 
during vacations for short com-ses at this latter institution. 

§ 20. The schools are commonly regarded by parents as 
a possible staircase, whereby some members of the family 
may emerge from agriculture, or the other subsidiary callings 
of village life to the dignity and affluence of naukari (service) 
— to what in England would be called ‘ wearing a black 
coat The Indian cultivator deals so little in cash that 
even the small salary paid to a governmeiit clerk or teacher 
appears to him magnificent. A rustic father in England is 
often ambitious to see his son wearing a black coat aixd 
(h'awiug a salary, oven though ho never expects to share 
in his earnings. Parental affection is nowhere stronger than 
in India, but this motive is reinforced by tlie customs of 
the Hhidu jomt family. Tliere is no poor law, and the 
maintenance of every member of a family is effectively 
recognized as a charge on the rest. All the members of 
a village family, who live for the most part on what they 
grow, feel they are gaining an important accretion of wealth 
if the earnings of one of them are all hi the form of cash. 
If parents send one or more of the children to school, it is 
usually in the hope that they wUi presently rise to earn 
a salary. It is in the nature of a speculation, and, with the 
native caution of rustics, the majority of the sons are reserved 
to agriculture — ^the calling to which their parents are bred. 
The sons so reserved are seldom sent to school, for experience 
has taught fiarents hi India, as hi other parts of the world, 
that the curriculum provided in primary schools does, in 
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fact, create a distaste for the cultivator’s life. The evidence 
adduced on this subject in V is sufficient i)roof of the fact. 

§ 21. The conference of exports who mot at Fusa on 
the 4th and 5th February 1916 resolved ' that wo should 
abandon any attempt to teach agriculture directly in primary 
scliools ’. In other words, they decided that it is not possible 
to give children any valuable knowledge with regard to 
practical agricultwo in primary schools. That may or may 
not be the case. To impart practical knowledge is only the 
secondary object of education. The right formation of 
character is the primary object ; and to do that is a question 
of giving a child the right tastes. Now can any system of 
education bo sound in a country where the calling which 
a vast majority of the people must follow is agriculture, 
which produces a positive distaste for the cultivator’s life V 
That primary curricxila all over the world have produced 
and arc producing this distaste is scarcely deniable. Parents, 
at any rate, who follow that calling are aware of it. (lurficmla 
are like medical treatmouts. It is not enough for a physician 
to show that his treatment has one particular ami tlesirablo 
effect on the patient’s development. He must consider 
the reflex actions. The educational systems of J5uro})e were 
first designed by clerks or bookmen. (Jraftsmeu had no 
hand in them ; and their development has remained in 
the hands of clerks and bookmen to the time of Macaulay, 
and, to an overwhelming extent, to the present age. There 
is no denying that reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
necessary keys to knowledge. No child who has not mastered 
them will become a really efficient agriculturist. But the 
problem how to teach chddren to road, write, and cypher, 
without rendering the prospect of a life spent in tillage 
unbearable to most of them, remains unsolved. And in 
India, if educafioijalists admit the problem at all, they are 
wont to say that it is insoluble. Yet clearly the wide 
extension of primary education in a country like India, 
where a vast proportion of the population must always 
subsist by agriculture, depends upon the solution. If once 
a system can be devised of teaching children to read, write, 
and cypher, accompanied by some other training which 
will foster instead of extinguishing the taste of a cultivator’s 
child for his hereditary calling, the most formidable obstacle 
to a general extension of education to all the children of 
India will have been removed. The key to the problem will 
largely be found in such training of teachers as will give 
them not only some knowledge of, but a positive enthusiasm 
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for, cultivation. The school gardens of Allahabad may be 
taken as a sign that in some quarters the problem is not 
regarded as insoluble. Another is the memorable saying 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in the resolution to which 
frequent reference has been made. ‘ There are two definite 
objects, which it is the clear duty of the Government to 
ensure that its primary schools shall fulfil. On the one hand 
they must not be so designed as necessarily to make the 
pupils discontented with, and averse from pursuing, their 
ancestral callings — which, with the vast majority, are all 
that they can possibly look to for their maintenance in life. 
On the other hand, they must give the boys such an education 
as will have a lasting influence on their intelligence and will 
equip them better for their work in the world. Any system 
of primary education which fails in these respects is either 
treachery to the people or the gravest waste of their money, 
or both.’ 

§ 22. Another statement of educational ideals from the 
pen of an expert, to whose assistance I am deeply indebted 
in the compilation of these notes, deserves to bo quoted. 

‘ I prefer to plod on ho writes, ‘ in the task of opening the 
minds and broadening the outlook of young agriculturists. 
By so doing I can at least help them “ to save their souls 
alive Hero is an ideal far higher than that which has 
cursed and sterilized education in England, that of enabling 
a child to earn his living. But none the less, the saying 
leaps to the mind that ‘ he that seeks to save his soul shall 
lose it In England people of the upper class •who have 
several sons often feel they have discharged their duty to 
the state when they have sent one or two of them into the 
army or the navy. For the country’s sake they are prepared 
that some of their sons should live comparatively poor, and 
die at a moment’s notice when called upon to do so. The 
rest of the family is then destined for agriculture, business, 
or manufacture, with the avowed object of making money. 
In the first case their object is largely social, in the second 
mainly individualistic. It scarcely occurs to them to teach 
their children that farming, trade, or manufacture are 
public services as necessary as fighting, and can be ap- 
proached in the same spirit. It is the simple truth that to 
give a child the idea that all work whatsoever that is worth 
doing must be undertaken as a public service is the only 
true way of opening his mind and saving his soul. To do 
that in England is comparatively easy because the soul of 
every ohM capable of true education can be made to vibrate 
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to the call of something to be done for his country’s sake. 
A sense of nationalism is the only possible basis for any 
true system of national training ; for you cannot save 
a child’s soul by teaching him to live for himself. Herein 
lies the key to the marvellous regeneration of Japan. Ihe 
students who effected it were the men who sought inowledge 
not as a means to a livelihood, but rather that a new candle 
might be lit in Japan. The feelings which the word Mother- 
land ’ is beginning to stir in Indian minds, is the earnest 
of a new and living educational movement. The flax is 
smoking and it is for the wisdom of rulers to breathe on 
it, in the faith that a new candle in India may be kindled 
thereby. There is hope for her whenever the hearts of her 
children begin to bum with that fire. Then, and then only, 
can the teacher suggest that a service to the Motherland can 
be rendered by the humblest of her sons worthy as any to 
be found in government employment. For not until her 
wealth is increased and placed in larger measure at the 
public service can India hope to advance. A necessary 
condition of progress is that labour applied to land shall 
yield a richer increase because the labour is made more 
fruitful by knowledge. The pursuit of an ideal brings in 
its train the material results necessary to achievement. 
The pursuit of material results for their own sake always 
ends by defeating itself. Man cannot live by bread alone. 
By nationalism only can the soul of a people be saved, and 
whenever a true Indian nationalism has been realized the 
first step Mil have been taken towards the higher patriotism 
of the wider Commonwealth.^ 

^ A European, not an official, notes : ‘ It is a poor soul-saving religion, 
this of nationalism at the best. Besides the .conception of a Mother- 
land ” is alien to the conception of the masses in India, and with the 
agitator the cry “ Vande Mataram ” is not a cry of devotion but a note 
of defiance, just as “ Glod save Ireland ” being interpreted means “ To 
Hell with England ”. There is certainly no educaiional salvation in 
Indian nationaJism. You will find the Indian nationalist, in spite of loud 
pretensions, the deadly opponent of all genuine educational effort. He 
is out for the cheap and nasty, the pretence not the performance, every 
time. The fact that “ expert ”, “ efficiency-monger ” are terms of abuse 
applied by the politician to the genuine educational reformer gives one the 
measure of his interest in education. If you are looking to education 
to justify responsible government, or to responsible government to promote 
education, you are braiding on sand. A good deal has been attempted and 
something done in Madras for education, higher and lower, in recent 
years, but it is not too much to say that all the initiative and all the 
driving power has been supplied by Englishmen. Saner Indians, not 
politicians, have co-operat^ and approved, but the policy of the 
“ Nationalist ” at every stage has been to misrepresent and o^ose. Take 
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The problem of creating a system of primary education 
such as will have a lasting influence on character and intelli- 
gence, bxit will not make the children of cultivators averse 
from pursuing their ancestral calling, is by all measures the 
greatest which has to be faced in India to-day. 

§ 23. Such then is the ciirrimdum prescribed for boys from 
the age of five to twelve. It is the board’s duty to see that 
schools whore it is taught are established on the average 
for every twenty-five square miles of their district. The 
principle is that this teaching shall be available to every 
child at schools within three miles of his home. This average 
area of twenty-five square miles is the tmit of the primary 
system.. The typi(ial unit consists of one primary vernacular 
school, divided into the following classes : 


Ai 


for infants. 


I III 

II IV 


Glasses A and B may each contain as many as forty boys 
while I to IV are limited to thirty each. There is, if possible, 
to be one teacher for each class ; but in no case is one teacher 
to take more than two, and there must not be more than 
thirty pupils between the two. 

§ 24. Besides the scliool teaching up to class IV, there is 
usually one or more preparatory schools which include 
only classes A, B, I, and II. The Lieutenant-Governor 
directed that these schools should be treated as branches 
of a primary school in the neighbourhood, and should be 
supervised by the head teacher of that school. In each 
25 square mile unit there is supposed to bo provision for 
200 boys, whether in one primary vernacular school alone, 
or else in one such school together with one or more pre- 
paratory schools attached thereto. Some approximation 
to this standard.is said to have been attained. 

§ 26. The last eighteen years which preceded 1014 witnessed 
a large and disturbing decline in the proportion of Moham- 
medan schools. Efforts are being made to check the decline 
and to revive the traditional Moslem schools. Wherever 
enough Mohammedan parents come forward to guarantee 
a minimum attendance of twenty boys the board is directed 
to start a special Islamia school and provide it with 
a Mohammedan teacher. If a school of a more definitely 
religious type is required, Mohammedan parents may 

away European predotninanoe in the universities and the Educational 
Department and you hid farewell to any prospect of educational advance 
in this country.’ 


i 
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establish a malctab, which the Iward may assi.st with 
a grant-in-aid. In like manner grant.s-in-ai<l may be given 
to the pathshalas, the traditional school of the Hindn. 
Assistance may also be given by the board to sehools 
started for ‘ untonehables ’ by missionary and other })hilan- 
thropic agencies. 

§ 2(). Fees, ranging from one-half anna to four annas 
a month, are charged. 'I'luw', however, may es.xenscHl on 
the ground of poverty. Free .scholars must, not e.xeeed 
2.') per cent, of those attending the school and usually 
average about 20 per cent. 'I'he list of (nxemptions is stdtled 
by the committee, or, failing tlm committe<s by th(» liead 
teacher, and is cliecked by the inHpe(dorial staff of the 
board. 

§ 27. The teachers’ pay is su])posed to be goveriuxl by 
a scale laid down by the government ; but in pra<'tice there is 
hardly a board which has been able to put it into complete 
operation for want of funds. The majority of teachers 
are paid at rates lower than the government sfandanl. An 
annual scheme is prepartwl for submission to tnveh hoard 
by the deputy inspee.tor, and is checked by tlie insp<Hd.or of 
the division. The board is responsible for the teacher’s 
salary in the board school. 

§ 28. In continuation of the primary schools are the 
secondary vornaeular schools for boys from ten to fifteen 
years of ago. yoholarships of Rs. 2 a month for three years 
are awarded to boys of the primary schools for admission 
to the secondary schools, an amoiuit jnoro than enough to 
cover the expenses of a day boy, but less than enough for 
those of a boarder. There are usually four to six of those 
secondary schools in each district, roughly, that is to say, 
one in each tahsil. They are often described as tahsil 
schools. 

§ 29. The secondary school provides teaching in throe 
classes, Nos. V, VI, and VII. The curriculum includes 
arithmetic up to decimal fractions, simple and compound 
proportion, proportional parts, profit and loss, square root, 
British weights and measures, measurement ol area, of 
a rectangle, and of volume ; of a rectangular solid, &o. ; 
elementary geometry, elementary Indian history, physical 
geography, and the geography of the world in outline. 
Sometmies there is nature study. For Hindu children 
there is reading in the Hindi classics, and the study of the 
Urdu language up to the full primary standard. For 
Mohammedan boj^ there is reading in the Urdu classics 
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and study of Hindi up to the full primary standard. But 
in either case drawing may be taken as an alternative to 
the second vernacular. There are usually no local committees 
for tahsil schools. 

§ 30. From these schools boys go up for the vernacular 
final examination, for which a number of candidates also 
present themselves from Rajputana and adjacent Native 
States. In 1916 there were 13,029 candidates of whom 
7,689 passed. 

§ 31. The next step in the educational ladder is the ‘ English 
school in which English is fihst taught as a subject and in 
the higher classes is used as the medium of instruction. 
Formerly these schools were under the boards. But the 
boards had difficulty in recruiting teachers and in managing 
the schools, and the English schools were taken back under 
the control of the educational department. But a few words 
must be said with regard to them here in order to complete 
the account of the vernacular system. There is usually 
one English school in each district. It covers classes III to 
X. In classes III to VII the medium of instruction is the 
vernacular, but English is taught as a subject. In classes 
VIII to X English begins to be used as the medium of 
instruction. In these schools boys are taught up to the age 
of 17 or 18. Scholarships at the English school are awarded 
both by the educational department and by the boards to 
boys from the vernacular schools. 

Boys who have passed the vernacixlar final examination 
go into classes VI and VII of the English school. But as 
they start with no knowledge of English two special classes 
are provided for them at this stage in which they can learn 
the elements of that language, and so get on to a footing 
of equality in this study with those who have passed through 
classes III to V of the English school. 

It is stated that boys in classes VI and VII of the ver- 
nacular secondary school are in advance of boys in the same 
classes of the English school. Some of the best pupils in 
the ‘ English school ’ are those which come up with scholar- 
ships from the vernacular schools, and they are observed 
to make better progress than boys who start in the English 
school. The natural conclusion is that children make 
better progress when taught in their own language than 
in a foreign tongue.^ An Englishman will more readily 

1 The head of a training college notes : ‘ This conclusion overlooks the 
fact that the boys who come to the English school from the middle 
vernacular school are a double distillate : only the more industrious and 
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understand this by imagininf^ wiiat his own experience 
would have been, if he had first, as a child, been required 
to learn Urdu as a subject, and if from about fourteen years 
of ago Urdu had been used as the vehicle of instruction 
instead of his own language. Yet in India the popular 
demand is for more ‘ English schools ’ ratlmr than for more 
vernacular schools. And, strange as tliis fact may sctum to 
an observer familiar with conditions in Ireland, Canada, or 
South Africa, the reason is obvious. In a polyglot country 
like India, English is of necessity the language of government, 
of the law courts, of the learned professions, and of all the 
higher branches of business. Without a knowledge of 
English an Indian boy can scarcely rise from the station 
in which he is born. More English education will, therefore, 
continue to be the insistent demand of all those in India 
who hope to seo their children rise above the station which 
they themselves have filled.* 

§ 32. Before leaving the subject of primary vernacular 
education, a word must bo said with regard to the teaching 

ambitious boys of tiio primary Hohool to the middle voniaoular school, 
and only tho more industrious and amlnbioim boys of the middle vernacular 
school find thoir way to tho English school. You are oomjMiring tho progress 
of tho picked boys of tho country with that of tho average boys of the 
town. My experionco is that tho former arc better than tho latter, but 
are not equal to tho best of the boys who start their ocluoation in an 
English school.’ 

A commissioner notes : ‘ I onoo asked a scholarly Indian voiy promin- 
ently ooimeoted with the Central Hindu (iolioge at Jienares why it was 
that ail educated Indians were so keen on tho study of English (dthough 
most of them insisted on tho sujmriority of Hindu othlos and religion 
and on tho groat past of Hindu oiviliaation. His reply was that En^ish 
literature emancipated the mind from the shackles of tho past and that 
there was nothing of the sort in tho ancient Indian literature, which would 
only ojwate to keep the minds of Indians in fettiirs. 

‘ I believe that this reason has just as much if not more oRoot on the 
preference of Indians for an En^ish education than the strictly utili- 
tarian explanation given in tho text.’ 

The head of a training college not^ : ‘ English is more than thk. It is 
of neoessity tho vehicle of Western knovriedgo. The vernaculars, Urdu and 
Hindi, have not a vocabulary which om express any but the simplest 
abstract ideas. When a Muhammadan writer translates evm a smooI 
history he lias to use Persian words in order to describe the oharaotet of 
a ruler ; a Hindu writer has to use Sanskrit words ; these word# are os 
strange to the Indian boy as are Bnglkih words, and they are oft«r only 
approsrimationa to the meaning. Wtren it oomos to conveying througn 
the vernaculars the ideas of \wtem philosophy or soteioe ev«i Persian 
and Sanskrit words fail the translator, for these ideas have never been 
expressed in Persian or Sanskrit. You oannot equate words to. one language 
with words in another unless the two people# who use these languages 
have ideas in oommon.’ 
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of girls . This in the United Provinces is in the raost backward 
state, especially amongst Mohammedans. The causes which 
are operating against progress are summarized as follows : 

(1) Prejudice and apathy of the masses. 

(2) No expectation of pecuniary gain in educating girls 

as there is in educating boys. 

(3) Long-standing Indian custom to disregard the educa- 

tion of women. 

(4) Strict regard for purdah and fear of its ultimate 

collapse. 

(5) Poverty. 

(6) Paucity of qualified lady teachers. 

(7) Above all, the unsuitability and uselessness of the 

subjects taught in girls’ schools. 

To these causes must be added one other — ^the early 
marriage and motherhood of girls. It is a common experi- 
ence for a girl of the age of twelve or even younger to leave 
school for her confinement. In India, unless girls are married 
as children, they are scarcely likely to marry at all ; and this 
all over the East is regarded as the greatest misfortune 
which can overtake a woman. 

The policy of Government in dealing with this problem is stated 
as follows : It is advisable that Government, while not shrinking 
from its responsibilities in promoting female education, and not 
hesitating to take the initiative in areas where development would 
be otherwise indefinitely postponed, should follow ana aid private 
enterprise rather than embark on delicate experiments with the 
risk of running counter fo prejudices, the extent and strength of 
which it is difficult to gauge.^ 

The report goes on to explain that responsibility for female 
education is to be divided between government and the 
boards on the following lines : 

The Government will, for the present at least, retain ordinarily 
one exemplar school in each district, for the purpose of setting the 
standard and even more for the all-important object of keeping 
control over the suppljr of efficient teachers. The further devmop- 
ment of female education will have to be carried out by the boards 
themselves with their own resources, supplemented by such assistance, 
for specific purposes and on, defined conditions, as the provincial 
Government may be able to afford. The ordinary business of the 
board will be to help and encourage private institutions which pro- 
vide efficient primary teaching, where such institutions exist or 
can be induced to start. Where they cannot be called into being 
or where they are inadequate to the local demand, the board muat 
‘ Lieutenant-Governor’s Resolution of August 26, 1914, p. 26. 
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lead the way and open sclioola of its own. The guide to the loeation 
of the boards’ schools will have to be. largcdy tlie expressed wishes 
of the people themselves, and the limit to tlieir mimb<‘.rH will have 
to be the boards’ resources. It may be a<'C('pted as a general principle 
that if, in any town or village, a (jommittee or group of parents come 
forward to provide temporary accommodation and guarantee an 
attendance of at least twenty girls, the board should e<juip the school 
and appoint a qualified mistress. If the. stdiool becomes an estab- 
lished success, a permanent building for it may be subsequently 
erected; but in ordinary course the d<'sirabiiity of the guarantee 
should be tested for at least three years. The ])rovision of funds, 
both for this purpose and for the liberal aiding of ])rivate schools, 
will be a matter for subsequent determination between the Local 
Government and the boards.* 

§ 33. With this doHcriptiou of tho system hoforo us, wo are 
now in a position to undorstaml tho most difficult of the 
controversies which government was called upon to settle 
in 1914, that relating to tho exact character of the vernacular 
which was to form tho medium of education in tho schools 
administered by tho boards. 

Before tho Mohammedan invasions from tho north the 
principal language of these provirvees was Hindi, a language 
closely allied to tfio ancient Sanscrit, closely associated 
therefore with Hinduism, and written in tho l^agari script. 
For the purpose of administration the Mohammedans took 
many words of Hindi and compounded them with many 
Persian and Arabic words of their own. Tho result was 
Hindustani, tho language of administration, of tho camp 
and matters of everyday life ; and this language was written 
both in the Persian and also in tho Nagari script. The 
result was a lingua franca, which, thougli written bjr Hindus 
in the Nagari and by Mohammedans in the Persian char- 
acter, is in conversation available to both for tho limited 
purposes of ordinary life. For literary oxprwsion, or for 
tho purpose of rational discussion, whether of politics, 
religion, or morals, the Hindu resorts to Hindi worm, while 
the Mohammedan on the other hand uses Urdu words of 
Persian and Arabic origin. Thus it is only for tho most 
ordinary purposes that Hindus and Mohammedans converse 
in a common language. For all higher purposes tho one 
converses in Hindi and the other in Urdu ; and each is 
written in a different script.® 

* Lteutenant-Oovemor’s Besolution of August 28, 1914, p. 28. 

* F6r a diflerent account of thia question from the ■pm of an expert^ 
see appendix to this paper, p. .323. 
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* LiffBtenant-Qovemor’8 Eesolution of August 25. 1914, p. 25. 

* P6r a diflerent account of this question from the pen of an expert^ 
see appendix to this paper, p. .323, 
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§ 34. These conditions occasion no serious problem in the 
earlier stages of a child’s education. So long as teaching is 
confined to simple words and ideas the common basis of 
Hindustani provides all that is needed. The text-books 
can be printed in both the Nagari and Persian scripts, the 
children of Hindus and Mohammedans can thus learn to' 
read either or both. But when the child begins to pass 
beyond the stage of simple words and ideas, the restricted 
vocabulary and the simplified grammar of Hindustani 
begin to 'break down, and his teaching must be given and 
his text-books must be worded more and more either in 
Hindi or else in Urdu. The choice raises the whole issue 
between the two religions. A similar position might easily 
have arisen in the south-east of Europe, where members 
of the Latin and Greek churches mix. Such a population 
might have evolved a mixed patois of Greek and Latin 
words for the purpose of ordinary conversation. But the 
moment that education had reached a certain point, parents 
of the Roman religion would wish to have their children 
taught in the language of Latin origin in which the liturgies 
of their Church were expressed, while those of the Greek 
Church would wish their children to be instructed in the 
Greek tongue.^ 

§ 36. In either religion are extremists who would, if they 
could, secure a decision in favour of the language of their 
own religion, and the suppression of the other language 
as a medium of education. No reasonable person is likely 
to listen to such views ; and, therefore, the practical question 
arises whether the bifurcation into Hindi by Hindu children 
and into Urdu by Mohammedan children is to take place 
before the stage of vernacular education, as provided by 
government, is passed, and, if so, at what point. In 1876, 
and again in 1903, the government of the United Provinces 
tried to solve the problem by insisting on the policy of 
prescribing readers in the limited common language. As 
noted in an earlier page, a committee was appointed in 1910 
to draw up a scheme for the preparation of new readers, 
and a majority of the members ‘ held that in higher readers 
some simple passages of literary merit should be interspersed 
with lessons written in the common language, and that such 
passages must of necessity be in distinctive Urdu or Hindi 

Beport of the D.P. I. for the year ending March 31, 1916, p. 2. 

* A European educationalist notes : ‘ I was a member of the 1910 
committee which was wrecked on the “ language question ”. I wondered 
why it was that Hindus wished to have the bifuroation in the Primary 
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The govemmciit, however, adhered to its previous position, 
and dissolved the committee. In the next four years the 
whole position was explored by several committees and 
became the subject of wide discussion. From those dis- 
cussions emerged a distinct preponderance of opinion in 
favour of bifurcation before tlie child had passed the stage 
of class IV. But as to the exact point at which the bifurca- 
tion should begin, and as to the way in which the text-books 
should be prepared, a variety of different schemes were 
produced. Obviously the question was one whicli admitted 
of settlement in a great variety of different ways, each of 
which might be regarded as more or less favourable to either 
of the rival religions. 

§ 36. With all this mass of vai’iod opinions before him, the 
Lieutenant-Governor sat down in 1914 to decide tlio question. 
He began by stating the principles upon which he proposed 
to base his decision as follows : 

The conclusiouH of tlic Lieutenant-Governor thtui are that — 

(а) Tlie. common or liituluHtani language, printed in either Persian 

or Nagari type, should be used in the primary readers, so 
long as it has anything to teacli. 

(б) When the common language has nothing more to teach, the 

pupil should learn to read Urdu or Hindi according to the 
wish of his parents ; 

(c) The readers printed in the common language and used up to 
the end of class IV do not allow the pupil to leave his 
primary school with that mental equipment which it is 
' desired to give him. 

In other words, while His Honour accepts the policy of teaching 
, tlie common language so long as possible, he believes that bifurcation 

, ; ■ may be deferred too long. At present, in his opinion, it is unduly 

i deferred, and valuable time is lost in reading and re-reading a primer 

j when it has ceased to serve any purpose as a means of prowessive 

I education. He considers, therefore, that bifurcation should begin 

' a little earlier than is now the case. Primers on the lines of those 

I now in use, printed in either character, should be retained for 

Bohool whereas MuhammadanR wished to retain the “ common language " 
there. I disoussed the question with Hindu and Muhammadan IrieodB, 
but I never Mt an explanation more illuminating than that the question 
was a “political ’’ one. 1 was Inolinod to tWnk that the reason WM that 
Hindi has a litemture whereas there is no Urdu litwture worthy of the 
name, and that the Muhammadans feared that in time their language— 
the one without a literature— would be dlsplaoed by Hindi, the language 
with a Htorature. I put the queetion to an eminent Hindi eoholar— 
a European — and his opinion was, as you say, that the issue was one 
betwem the two religtons : In Hindi there is a book— -the Bamayana— 
whereas in Urdu there k no book.’ 
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wish of his parents ; 

(c) The readers printed in the common language and used up to 

the end of class IV do not allow the pupil to leave his 
primary school with that mental equipment which it is 
' desired to give him. 

’ In other words, while His Honour accepts the policy of teaching 

, tlie common language so long as possible, he believes that bifurcation 
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classes I and II ; and there is also required for use above those 
classes, what for brevity may be designated a senior reader in the 
common language, similarly printed, and graduated in difficulty, 
so far as possible, from the beginning onwards. All these books 
should contain lessons in prose only. When the teacher is satisfied 
that a class has mastered the senior reader, he should at once 
promote them to one of two supplementary readers. Such promotion 
would not ordinarily come until the end of class III, and may even 
be later according to the capacity of the pupils. The sole test should 
be whether the class has mastered all that it can learn from the 
senior reader ; and it is for the master, and the master alone, to 
say when this happens ; but it should usually be possible for the 
last half of the year in class IV to be spent on the supplementary 
readers. These should be composed in distinctive Urdu and Hindi 
respectively. They should contain both prose and verse, taken 
as far as possible from standard authors ; but religious and didactic 
passages should be avoided, so as to respect the sensibilities of 
Hindus who may be taking Urdu, or Mohammedans who may be 
reading the Hindi course. The preparation of the supplementary 
readers should be undertaken, as soon as possible, by the Provincial 
Text-Book Committee, who will have the advantage of studying 
the readers which were drafted by the committee presided over by 
Pandit Eama Shankar. 

The course of study thus indicated will. Sir James Meston trusts, 
maintain the principle of elementary teaching in a simple co m mon 
language so long as such teaching has an educative value ; while 
it will ensure that the pupil leaves class IV with an education 
which will not only be of practical value to him in after-life, but will 
also open for him the door to the literature of his religion and his 
ancestors. This was, he feels sure, the aim of all the members of 
Mr. Justice Pigott’s Committee, though the attempt at reconciling 
divergent views led to a form of compromise which would have 
presented difficulties in practice. The alternative he has decided 
to adopt will, he believes, not prove open to this objection ; but he 
does not pretend to hope that it will please all schools of thought. 
The question has reached a 'point where mutual concessions seem 
impossible, and it is dearly the duty of the Government to formulate 
a decision, making the interests of the child its sole consideration and 
the progress of sound education its only aim. To this decision there is 
one corollary of first importance, viz. that every private school must 
be equipped, with the least possible delay, with masters who can and 
will teach the new curriculum. It will be the care of district boards 
to see that these are provided, and of the department of Educa- 
tion to ensure that every future teacher is thoroughly instructed in 
both characters and in the intelligent use of both the supplementary 
readers.^ 

r Lieutenant-Governor’s Eesblution of August 25, 1914, p. 26. 
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^ lieutenant-Govemor’s Resolution of August 25, 1914, p. 25. 
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§ 37. For the training of teachers for the vernacular schools 
provision is made as follows. Tiie educational department 
maintains normal schools, and roughly there is one for each 
of the ten divisions of the i)rovince. The heads of these 
schools and two or three assistants aro men who have 
attended the university and have been trained in an English 
training college, i. e. a college which trains teachers for 
English teaching schools. The rest of the staff are men 
who have had only a vernacular education and have them- 
selves boon trained in a normal school. But all work at 
the normal school is done in the vernacular. To the normal 
school for each division each district board sends about six 
teachers a year for a two years’ course. For each division 
about forty certificated teachers a year are produced by 
each normal school. From these teachers the secondary 
vernacular schools are staffed, and head teachers aro pi-ovided 
for all primary schools. The certificate is provisional until 
the holder has served satisfactorily as an actual teacher in 
a recognized school. 

Special grants, not included in the settlements, aro also 
given to the boards for maintaining training edassos for 
teachers. These classes w'oro, till recently, attached to the 
secondary vernacular scliools maintiiinod at the centre of 
each tahsil. They contain from six to eight students, and 
the primary schools are used as their training grounds. 
Their course covers one year and certificates are awarded 
by the department. 

The best youths who have taken the vernacular final 
certificate are selected for the normal schools. The next 
best are sent to the training classes. All of them are paid 
small stipends during their training. But a great number 
of teachers in the primary schools have still merely passed 
the vornaetdar final examination, and have had no special 
training as teachers. 

For the training of female teachers the boards have no 
responsibility. They are trained in special classes attached 
to the model or exemplar girls’ schools maintained by the 
educational department in each district. They are also 
trained in the girls’ normal schools in Lucknow and Bareilly, 
and certificates are awarded by the department. Others 
are trained in aided schools maintained W missions which 
pay special attention to female education,^ 

‘ The head of a training college notoe : ‘ The following faot# regarding 
the supply of trained teawiers for vemaoular schools in the United Pro- 
vinces may be of interest : 
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§ 38. The teachers’ work in the schools is supervised by 
inspectors who are officers of the educational department. 
There is one inspector for each of the ten divisions. Of 
these, at the present moment, six are Indians. Five years 
ago there were nine divisions with five European inspectors 
and four Indians. In addition to these inspectors there is 
one Mohammedan inspector specially charged with the 
duty of promoting the education of Moslems throughout 
the province. This inspector is assisted by a Mohammedan 
deputy inspector for each division. 

For each district there is one deputy inspector, and, 
roughly speaking, for each tahsil one sub-deputy inspector. 
Those officials are always Indians. As noted in IV they are 
servants of the educational department placed at the 
disposal of the boards. They inspect the schools of the 
district for the board and administer them. Their reports 
go to the board, not to the inspector, except in the case of 
tahsil schools, their reports whereon go to the chairman of 
the board through the inspector. In the words of article 28 
of the educational code : ‘ While under the direct control 
of the inspector, district inspecting officers are, in matters 
relating to the administration of vernacular education, the 
assistants of the chairman of the district board, and subject 
to his general control.’ He is in practice the servant of 
the board, and the inspector has comparatively very little 

‘ Vbbnaotjlajb Boys’ Schools : 

‘ Demand. The total number of teachers on the 31st March, 1917, was 
approximately 24,000, of whom 11,000 were trained. The annual wastage 
(due to death, retirement, &c.) may be estimated at 6 per cent, of 24,000, 
i. e. 1,400 approximately. To provide for expansion in accordance with 
the estimate of the Lieutenant-Governor’s Resolution of 25th August, 1914, 
1,000 new teachers are required annually. Thus the present demand for 
trained teachers is 1,4Q0 (for wastage) plus 1,000 (for expansion), i. e. 
2,400 per annum. 

‘ Supply. The supply at present is 300 (from Normal Schools) plus 1,630 
(from Training Classes), i. e. a total of 1,930. Hence the present output of 
trained teachers is deficient ‘by about 20 per cent, of the demand for new 
teachers. 

‘ VURHAOULAK GlKLS’ SCHOOLS : 

‘ Demand. On the 31at March, 1917, there were 1,896 teachers employed 
in vernacular schools for girls ; of these only 240 were trained. The wastage 
in the case of women teachers is higher than in the case of men ; it may be 
estimated at 10 per cent. Thus, apart from any allowance for expansion, 
the demand for trained women teachers to replace wastage is about 
190 per annum. 

' Supply. The total enrolment in training classes for training teachers for 
vernacular girls’ schools was 160 in 1916-17. The course of training is for 
two years. The number who passed the examination in 1917 was only 35.’ 
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to do with him. The deputy cannot correspond directly 
with the inspector, except on certain prescribed topics such 
as curricula, examinations, &c. The deputy is practically 
held responsible for the state of education in his district. 

The schools are also subject to inspection as t{) buildings, 
equipment, attendance of children, and teachers and general 
administration, but not as to the teaching given, by the 
district officer and his subordinates. The repoi’ts go to the 
office of the board but not to the educational do])artment. 

§ 39. iSo far as primary vernacular e<iucation is concerned 
the educational department is assisted by an advisory body 
known as the Board of Education. All kinds of people with 
special experience are called from time to time to sit on this 
body, but the director and assistant direictor of public 
instruction, the chief inspector of girls’ schools and the 
inspector of Mohammedan schools are always members. 
Amongst other things it discusses English schools for girls, 
schools of the secondary type, and the educ,ation of the 
depressed classes. The results go to government in the 
form of advice. Besides this, fre<}uent special (committees 
are convened to advise nyx)!! such subjects as the congestion 
of schools. Through these various agencies the educational 
department is kept in toiuih with public feeling. 

§ 40. From the foregoing summary the nature of the 
functions and revenues delegated to elective boards will be 
sufficiently clear. It is Urft to the boards to decide where 
to open new schools, where to (dose schools, whore to aid 
them, how to staff them, how to train the staff, where to 
build new buildings, how to build them, and so on. In many 
of these matters they are reqtiired to satisfy certain minima 
conditions laid down by tlus local self-government board 
or the educational department. The marked variations 
in progress between one district and another is some index 
of how much depends upon the zeal and energy of the 
individual boards. 

§ 41. One point which seems to throw some light on the 
problems which form the subject of this inquiry remains to 
be noticed. ‘ It seems tmfortunately true that in these 
provinces primary education is less efficient in municipal 
areas than it is in rural areas.’ ^ Here again the results in 
India are contrary to those ©xporienoed in other parts of the 
world. The explanations given of this state of affairs are 
as follows. The rules made under the District Board Act 

‘ lioutmant-Oovoraor’s llosolutlou of August 25, 1914, p. 35. 
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* Lieutmant-Oovomor’s IlMolutloii of August 2S, 1914, p. 85. 
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give the district boards little scope for going astray. Munici- 
pal boards are left much freer. Their feiances are more 
elastic, and it is the avowed intention of government to 
give them as much freedom from control as possible. The 
members belong almost exclusively to the middle classes, 
and their real interest lies in providing facilities for English 
education. They are, not unnaturally, keener about the 
education of their own children than about that of classes 
of a lower status. The result has been that very little has 
been spent on developing primary schools (which are more 
expensive in cities) and the expenditure has not been well 
directed. The municipal boards, moreover, have largely 
relied for inspection on their own officers or members. 
Municipal boards will in future be assisted by grants to 
enable them to employ qualified supervising officers of their 
own, and they will at the same time be more adequately 
supervised by government inspectors.’- Another reason 
suggested is that the personal influence of the district 
officers and their deputies is greater in rural districts than 
in cities. As chairmen of the district boards, these officers 
have been disposed to use that influence to push primary 
education and to induce parents to send their children to 
school. 

§ 42. Enough has now been said to show where government 
control ends and that of the boards begin, so far as education 
is concerned. In respect of their other principal functions 
the line of division can be shown more briefly. These func- 
tions are — 

Medical Relief. Veterinary Service. 

Rural Sanitation. ■ Roads. 

Vaccination. Public Works. 

The medical relief provided by the boards is for the 
most part administered through dispensaries and ho^itals. 
These institutions are provided and paid for by the custriot 
boards, but the stafl is supplied and disciplined by the civil 
surgeon, under the general supervision of the inspector- 
general of hospitals for the province. 

§ 43. Rural sanitation has scarcely passed beyond the stage 
of providing supplies of permanganate of potash for dis- 
infecting wells where cholera has broken out, helping villages 

^ The Financial Secretary notes : ‘ Only a few of the large cities received 
the grants for the employment of a proper inspecting stafi. Speaking 
generally the general grants-in-aid of primary education are the only lever 
which government has, and powers of inspection by government officers 
are one of the conditions.’ 
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to keep their wells in order and to organize rudimentary 
arrangements for sanitary purposes, and also the drainage 
of swamps. In the ijcrformanco of these functions, boards 
are advised by the medical officers of the government. 

Vaccination is administered entirely by the district 
surgeons. The boards do no more than vote the money 
to bo spent on the service. 

For veterinary work the board usually provides one 
dispensary^ and three or four travelling veterinary officers. 
Their duties are to inoculate against pests, ti’oat sick animals, 
and perform minor operations such as gelding. These 
veterinary oilicers are all government oflicials, subject to 
the superintendent of the civil veterinary department 
which is under the director of agriculture. The chairman 
of the board can send those veterinary officers to any 
particular place and suspend them for negligonco, pending 
inquiry by the head of their department. 

§ 44. We may now turn to roads and bridges. The trunk 
roads of the pi’oviiuio are constructed, maintained, and paid 
for by the provincial goviu'umcnt. All other roads are paid 
for by the boards. Tile work on some of the metalled roads 
is done for tlio boards by the public works dopartmenti 
Even ou roads where the boards do their own work, some 
of their overseers are officials of the public works depart- 
ment. In most cases they are recommended by that 
department. 

Constructional works costing loss than Ks, 2,600, whether 
buildings, roads, bridges, or drainage-works, may bo under- 
taken by the boards through their own stall.® Constructional 
works of any kind over that figure can only bo undertaken 
through the public works department. Over works of this 
nature there exists a standing controversy between the 
boards and the public works department. The boards 
complain that the public works department speoiftes and 
requires a solidity and pormauonco of structure which the 
boards regard as over-costly. The public works depart- 
ment considers, on the other hand, that unless an adequate 
cost is incurred in original construction, the revenues of 
the boards will bo over-burdoned with maintenance charges. 

‘ The Finaaokl Booretary notes ; ‘ Thbigs are running in the direotion of 
di^usaries in each tahsil.’ 

^ The Finanoial Secretary note# : ‘ The diatriot board# with mor® com- 
patent stafla have been ^owed hkhor limits. Municipal boards have 
much greater freedom, more Mpeoiauy the larger municipalities in whldh, 
praoticsJly speaking, very large sanitary works are controlled. 
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The result is that the boards always try where possible to 
keep projected works within the Rs. 2,500 limit so as to 
retain the control of design and construction in their own 
hands. 

§ 45. It will thus be seen that all these functions assigned 
to and paid for by the boards are in fact administered, for 
the most part, by government officials, in their discipline 
responsible to government departments. It must always be 
remembered that the chairman of the board is in all cases, 
at present, the district officer. It remains to be seen whether 
the system would work if once this nerve, which now 
connects the elective boards with the government depart- 
ments, were severed. It is not unlikely that the dispensaries, 
vaccination, and veterinary stations would have to be 
staffed by officers subject to the discipline of the boards. 
The government officials would then be confimed to inspecting 
and reporting to government how far the boards were dis- 
charging their functions. The normal means exercised by 
governments elsewhere in keeping the local authorities up 
to the mark, is by threatening to withhold grants-in-aid, or, 
in the last resort, by suspending the local authority in default 
and administering the district itself for a time. 

0 

MODIEICATIONS OE THE PROPOSALS OUTLINED 
IN III AS A RESULT OF THE FOREGOING 
ANALYSIS AND ALSO OF CERTAIN CRITICISMS 
RECEIVED 

§ 46. In these pages and in IV we now have before us 
information in sufficient detail to see how far some of the 
proposals contained in III need to be revised in order to 
make them workable. I also have before me a mass of 
criticism from a number of correspondents upon these 
proposals. By several of these gentlemen it is weightedly 
urged that education, or at any rate primary vernacular 
education, ought to be included in the first group of functions 
transferred from the present provincial governments to 
the ministers of a legislature responsible to a provincial 
electorate.^ An important question arises whether the 
control of primary vernacular education is in practice 

^ A commissioner notes : ‘ I see no reason why the control of vernacular 
education should not be separated from English education and transferred 
to the responsible government.’ 
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separable from that, of secondary and university education. 
In order to suggest an answer to that quo.stion, a study of 
the system of higher c<lucation will be necessary, which 
I have not yet made. In the meantime it will be useful for 
the purpose of the notes contained in this study to assume 
that, as the administration of vernacular schools has been 
delegated to local boards, the ultimate control of those 
schools (including of course the normal schools) could be 
separated from the control of the English schools and 
universities. For the purpose of discussion lot us assume 
then that, as a temporary measure, the existing government 
could transfer the control of vernacular education to 
a provincial ministry, while retaining for subsequent transfer 
the control of the higher educational system.' 

■ § 47. From the foregoing analysis oiui feature clearly 
emerges. In the very imperfect list of fuiictions printed on 
pp. 1 13-4 of III, the following hmctions are grcniped together : 

Public Health. Local Government. 

Hospitals.'* Education. 

Dispensaries. 

As observed on a previous page, these functions ‘ are so 
nearly ’ interconnected that they would all have to be trans- 
ferred ‘ together ’. Certainly that is true so far as vernacular 
education is concerned, for local government is simply the 
control of the local bodies which administer vernacular 
education. For the same reason it is true of dispensaries 
and also of such aspects of public health as are now adminis- 
tered by the hoards. 

§ 48. In this matter of dispensaries and public health we 
are faced by one of those curious administrative tangles 

'■ Parliament eventually decided, on the recommendation of Mr, 
Feotham’s oommittee, to tranafer education a» a whole, including 
Universities, to ministers resjionaible to electorates, with the temporary 
exception of Caloutta. 

* A commissioner notes : 

* HotpiUtlt. In each district one hospital and staff and the oivU surgeon 
must bo retained by the provincial government. The civil sui^ncles 
must be retained for the following reason# : 

‘ (1) They form the reserve for the army In time of war. 

* (2) They are required for medico-legal work. 

‘ (3) They are required for the jail# and lunatic asylums. 

‘ (4) They are required for the medical treatmwt of the officer# of the 
impkial and |»rovinoial governments. 

* Each oWl surgeon should have one good hospital under him In order to 
give him r^pedsr work and exfMsriwjoe. If It cares to do so the Responsible 
Government could ahio open a hospital at head-quarters, but In many oases 
it would not be necessary.’ 
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which arise from the centralized natiire of Indian govern- 
ment. The district surgeons in charge of the hospitals, 
dispensaries, and sanitary services administered by the 
boards are subject to the chief inspector of hospitals as their 
disciplinary head. He, of course, is a member of the Indian 
medical service . In small stations the prison is also controlled 
by the district surgeon, who in that capacity is responsible 
to the inspector-general of prisons, who is also a member 
of the I.M.S. All prisons are controlled by members of the 
I.M.S. ; but, where a prison is large enough to monopolize 
the time of one doctor, he does not combine with it the work 
of district surgeon, but is responsible only to the chief 
inspector of prisons. Now prisons must obviously be 
included amongst the very last group of functions which 
could be transferred to elective authorities. They would 
have to be reserved to the old executives until those execu- 
tives ceased to exist. 

The procedure suggested in paragraph 37 of III provides 
a way out of this difficulty. Under this procedure the new 
ministry would take into their service from the old executive 
so many members of the medical service as were required 
to administer the dispensaries and rural sanitation. This 
is but one illustration of the truth that the present machinery 
of government is adapted to a bureaucratic system which 
has its mainspring outside India. In establishing organs 
of representative government, those organs must be allowed 
to construct new machines out of materials selected from the 
old services, on principles which have regard to the fact 
that each self-governing organ has a separate mainspring 
in its own electorate. The new ministries could then decide 
for themselves whether it would be possible to continue 
the present system under which their officials do the medical 
work paid for by the boards, or whether the boards, as in 
other countries, should have separate officials of their own. 
It need hardly be added that the existing rights and privileges 
of officials would have to be guaranteed. PresumaMy 
ministers would have to offer terms good enough to induce 
Indian officials to transfer their services from the old govern- 
ment to the new. And, so far as the medical services are 
concerned, the process would be greatly facilitated by the 
fact that plenty of Indian officials are available. 

The same conditions apply to the veterinary service 
administered by the boards. Here, however, the whole 
problem would be solved automatically if it were decided 
to transfer the agrieultural department to the ministry 
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at the same time as the control of local government and 
vernacular education.^ 

§ 49. We now come to roads and buddings. So far as 
provmcial trunk roads are concerned, these might either be 
retained by the old executives or handed over to the 
ministries together with the first batch of powers, as might 
seem desirable. Such roads are already scheduled and 
separated from those entrusted to the boards, and if desirable 
in the earlier stages of the process, the two sets of roads 
could easdy be administered by two different authorities.® 

§ 50. As to the public works department there can be no 
question of transferring the department m bloc. It goes 
without saying that a m ini stry to whom any important 
functions were assigned would have to organize a public 
works department of their own from the persoimel of the 
public works department controlled by the existing provincial 
government. Under self-goveming institutions a public 
works department is, like a printing and stationery depart- 
ment, correlative to any administrative authority of impor- 
tance. It must have a body of constructional experts under 
its own direction, through whom to construct its buildings, 
roads, or any other part of its physical plant. Even the 
Government of India has such a department for the con- 
struction of the new capital at Delhi. Otherwise it depends 
upon the public works departments of the provincial 
governments. At Simla, for instance, the public works 
department of the Punjab looks after the government 
buildings . Such an arrangement is possible because provmcial 
governments are merely local departments of the Govern- 
ment of India. Their mainspring is not in themselves 
but in the Government of India, and they are in every detail 
under its orders. But the moment you create a real organ 
of provincial self-government responsible to an electorate, 
-its mainspring is in that electorate. For discharging the 
functions assigned to it, it is answerable to its own electorate 
and not to the Government of India, and it must therefore 


^ A commissioiier notes : ‘ The veterinary service forms a branch of 
the agricnltxnral service, and it will be better to keep it with the agricultural 
service and take it away from the responsible government till the whole 
agricultural departmeiit is transferred.’ 

® A commissioner notes : ‘ I do not anticipate any harm from the transfer 
of the trunk roads. They have not the same importance from a military 
point of view since the advent of railways, and even if the responsible 
government allowed its roads to get bad, no irreparable damage would 
ensue. In this matter public opinion would probably keep the responsible 
government up to the mark.’ 
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have a public works department of its own through which to 
construct and maintain the physical works assigned to its care. 

§ 61. Assuming then that my critics are right, and that 
the first group of powers transferred to elected legislatures 
should include vernacular education, we are now in a position 
to see what other functions would have to go with it. The 
following may be regarded as the smallest possible family 
of functions with which the experiment could begin : 

Vernacular education. 

Medical relief. 

Rural sanitation. 

The veterinary service. 

Roads, other than provincial trunk roads. 

A public works department. 

Control of all other functions already delegated to boards. 

The general control of district and municipal bodies. 

To these could be added at will, either to begin with, or 
later on, as experience proved that a fresh transfer of powers 
was justified, any of the provincial powers shown in § 33 of 
III and in § 5 of IV, that is to say — 


Local railways. 

Forests. 

Irrigation. 

Higher education. 
Famine relief.^ 


I 

Agriculture. 

Co-operative credit. 

Industries. 

Museums. 

Registration of deeds. 

Provincial trunk roads and bridges. 

A commissioner notes : ‘ In my opinion provincial roads and bridges 
should go with the other roads, and the veterinary service should remain 
with agriculture. 

‘ The remaining powers fall into the following groups : 

Group 1 Agriculture 

Co-operative credit 
Veterinary 
Group 2 Industries 

Museums | 

Local railways j 

Group 3 Higher education / 

Group 4 Excise 

Stamps 
Registration 
Professions 

Group 6 Land revenue 

Land records 
Eorests 
Irrigation 
Famine 

Group 6 Civil and criminal justice 
Prisons 
Police,’ 

2345 


Chiefly spending 
departments. 


and administrative 


} Chiefly revenue-earning departments. 
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§ 52. The powers transferred naight differ in different 
provinces according to the local conditions of each. Bomhay, 
presumably, would usually be ripe for a larger extension of 
self-government than the Central Provinces. The principle : 
is perfectly elastic and in more than one direction. To begin | 
with it would be quite possible to reserve primitive areas ^ 
to the control of the old governments.' In the United i 
Provinces, for instance, the mountain districts of the north I 
and Bandelkhand could be reserved until the elective I 
council and their ministers had found their feet and proved 
their competence. Nor should it be assumed that the 
existing provinces are of a size suitable to self-government. 
Their limits have been defined in response to the accidents 
of history and the needs of an autocratic regime. They 
are, in fact, designed as satrapies, and three of them contain 
populations of over 40,000,000. They are larger than 
Prussia, Austria, Hungary, France, or Italy. Bengal equals, 
and 'the United Provinces exceeds, the population of thd 
British Isles. New York, the most populous state of the 
great American Repubhc, contains less than 10,000,000 and 
the average population of the states is under 500,000. The 
size of the areas and populations assigned to elective 
provincial governments may well determine the failure or 
success of the earliest ventures in self-government. The 
map of India, as at present designed, is suitable only to 
a great dependency governed from England. If 'India is 
to become the home of one nation, whose peoples are 
masters of their housej and also of all the rooms of that 
great edifice, the whole map of India must be recon- 
sidered in the light of that conception. But the pro- 
blem is so large that it must form the subject of a separate 
study.^ 

§ 53. "We may now return to the' list of functions which 
might be assigned at the outset to elective councils and 
ministers. Even the minimum list of functions as outlined 
above would justify and require at least three portfolios. 
Vernacular education would have to rest in the hands of one 
minister, finance in those of another, while the control of 
local bodies in respect of hospitals, dispensaries, roads, &c., 
and the buildings required by the new authority would 
have to rest with a third. 

A commissioner notes : ‘ The regrouping of territory contemplated ■ 
had much better be postponed till a very much fuUer measure of 
responsible government is given than is likely to be conceded at the ■ 
eommencemait/ ■ ! 
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APPENDIX 

With reference to the controversy dealt with in § 33, a senior 
of&cer of great linguistic attainments writes ; ‘ You have heen 
somewhat misled about the language question. To begin with the 
word Hindi is used in two very different senses. As you use it in 
the opening of § 33 it corresponds to “ romance ” in relation to 
the languages of south-west Europe, while in the middle of the 
paragraph it means a definite language. I woiild suggest something 
like the following : Whether literary Sanskrit was ever a spoken 
language has been doubted by some students who regard it (as indeed 
its name=‘ polished ' implies) as an artificial product for literary 
purposes. It is at all events certain that a number of variations 
known as Prakrits were used in northern India before and after the 
Christian era. One of these Prakrits in turn was adopted for literajy 
purposes, but in tbe mouths of the people changes continued. 
When the Muhammadans began to invade India from the north 
the modern vernaculars were beginning to assume definite form. 
The term Hindi is sometimes used in a generic way to include all 
the tongues spoken in the southern Punjab, the United Provinces, 
Bihar, a large part of the Central Provinces, Centra) India, and 
Kajputana. These differ, however, as much as the languages of 
southern Europe. Up to the end of the eighteenth century the 
vernaculars were hardly used in literature except in poetry of which 
a considerable amount exists, including works of high literary 
value. There is not a single book of prose worth note in any of the 
group before that date. Muhammadans used Persian or Arabic 
for prose, and Hindus Sanskrit. The latest scientific classification 
(Sir George Grierson in the Linguistic Survey of India) recognizes 
four languages in the United Provinces — Central Pahari in the hills, 
and Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi, and Bihari in the plains, each 
with a long history which can be traced. It used to be thought that 
Hindostam was a mongrel speech made up in the bazars of Delhi 
by the Muhammadan invaders and the Indians with whom they 
came in contact. Inquiry has shown that this was a mistake. The 
grammatical basis of Hindostani is the dialect of Western Hindi 
spoken in the tract of country lying between Delhi and Bareilly. 
It was adopted by the Muhammadans and carried far and wide 
through India. No other dialect of the Hindi group has travelled 
far from its place of origin. Hindostani has been used for poetry 
by the Muhammadans for several hundred years, though the con- 
struction of words does not lend itself to the metres used by Hindus. 
Its use for prose was due to the English professors in the college 
at Port Wimam who required text-books. Once started (early in 
the nineteenth century) the literature has grown rapidly. Up to 
1839 Persian was the court language in the province of Agra and 
Hindostani was then substituted for it. A rural population needs 
a very small number of vocables, and Hindostani was enriohpd 
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With reference to the controversy dealt with in § 33, a senior 
of&cer of great linguistic attainments writes ; ‘ You have been 
somewhat misled about the language question. To begin with the 
word Hindi is used in two very different senses. As you use it in 
the opening of § 33 it corresponds to “ romance ” in relation to 
the languages of south-west Europe, while in the middle of the 
paragraph it means a definite language. I would suggest something 
like the following ; Whether literary Sanskrit was ever a spoken 
language has been doubted by some students who regard it (as indeed 
its name =‘ polished ’ implies) as an artificial product for literary 
purposes. It is at all events certain that a number of variations 
known as Prakrits were used in northern India before and after the 
Christian era. One of these Prakrits in turn was adopted for literary 
purposes, but in the mouths of the people changes continued. 
When the Muhammadans began to invade India from the north 
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Kajputana. These differ, however, as much as the languages of 
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a considerable amount exists, including works of high literary 
value. There is not a single book of prose worth note in any of the 
group before that date. Muhammadans used Persian or Arabic 
for prose, and Hindus Sanskrit. The latest scientific classification 
(Sir George Grierson in the Linguistic Survey of India) recognizes 
four languages in the United Provinces — Central Pahari in the hills, 
and Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi, and Bihari in the plains, each 
with a long history which can be traced. It used to be thought that 
Hindostam was a mongrel speech made up in the bazars of Delhi 
by the Muhammadan invaders and the Indians with whom they 
came in contact. Inquiry has shown that this was a mistake. The 
grammatical basis of Hindostani is the dialect of Western Hindi 
spoken in the tract of country lying between Delhi and Bareilly. 
It was adopted by the Muhammadans and carried far and wide 
through India. No other dialect of the Hindi group has travelled 
far from its place of origin. Hindostani has been used for poetry 
by the Muhammadans for several hundred years, though the con- 
struction of words does not lend itself to the metres used by Hindus. 
Its use for prose was due to the English professors in the college 
at Port Wimam who required text-books. Once started (early m 
the nineteenth century) the literature has grown rapidly. Up to 
1839 Persian was the court language in the province of Agra and 
Hindostani was then substituted for it. A rural population needs 
a very small number of vocables, and Hindostani was enriched 
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freely by borrowing from Persian and consequently frona Arabic, 
as Persian can adopt almost any Arabic word unchanged. Simul- 
taneously with the introduction of Hindostani the professors in- 
vented what should strictly be termed High Hindi. Of this Sir 
George Grierson says ; “ It was intended to bo a Hiivdostani for the 
use of Hindus, and was d(‘rivcd from Urdu [a term meaning camp] 
by ejecting all words of Persian or Arabic birth and substituting for 
them words either borrowed from Sanskrit (talsamas) or derived 
from the old primary Prakrit (tadbhavas).” High Hindi also became 
popular, and is now used as the recognized vehicle for prose by 
people in northern India who do not write Urdu. The important 
point to notice is that both Hindostani and High Hindi have exactly 
the same accidence and almost the same syntax. Grammatically 
they differ only in a few minor points as Hindostani has adopted 
a few Persian constructions which do not affect the meaning. These 
two varieties of language have, however, drifted widely apart in 
vocabulary. Many writers of Hindostani, both Hindus and Muham- 
madans, especially in the first five or six decades of its use, over- 
loaded it with Persian and Arabic words. The writers of High 
Hindi, on the other hand, have shown a tendency to go farther even 
than stated above. Not only do they substitute Sanskrit for Persian 
or Arabic words (some of which have been used even in Hindi 
poetry centuries ago), but they also change a modified Prakrit 
word into its Sanskrit form, as a Prench pedant might discard the 
word “ royal ” in favour of “ r4gal The result is that an under- 
graduate who knows no Sanskrit and has not studied High Hindi 
cannot read with ease a book intended for a boy of twelve or 
thirteen. One who has done his school course in High Hindi finds 
some difldculty in reading or understanding Hindostani of any 
polish, though not nearly so much as in the reverse case, because 
Hindostani is the ordinary medium of conversation, while High 
Hindi is only used orally between pandits, or pedante, or in set 
speeches. I have heard a Hindu giving a popular lecture on the 
progress of mathematical students start out in High Hindi, and 
unconsciously relapse into ordinary Hindostani within five minutes. 

‘ A further complication is that Hindostani is generally written 
in the Persian character, while High Hindi is invariably written in 
Devanagari. There is thus a conflict of character as well as a conflict 
in the choice of vocabulaw. 

‘ The religion and philosophy of Hindus and Muhammadans 
differ as completely as it is possible to imagine. As already noted 
even their metrical systems are not the same. Technical expressions 
in religion, philosophy, and literature are naturally borrowed from 
the appropnate classical language. As the court language up to 
1839 was Persian, law terms are nearly all Persian and Arabic (in 
contrast to Bengali, which has adopted Sanskrit). Political terms 
of similar origin are generally understood. In 1909 I was deputed 
to the head-quarters of each division to explain the details of Lord 
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Moxley’s scheme to prominent non-official gentlemen and to gather 
their opinions. So many men were unable to understand English 
that all our discussions were in vernacular and no difficulty was 
experienced in comprehension. Sir James Meston’s durbar addresses, 
though possessing a high literary flavour with a Persian bias, have 
always been perfectly understood. So far as science is concerned 
the position varies. In mathematics separate vocabularies are used. 
There have been attempts to build up separate vocabularies for new 
studies, but I expect adaptations from English of such words 
as oxygen will be made. Hindi poetry is alnffist universally in 
a dialect or language differing from High Hindi in accidence. 
A European or a Muhammadan who knows Hindostani can read 
the most pedantic prose High Hindi with the aid of a dictionary. 
He cannot read poetry without learning a new conjugation of the 
verb and new forms of declining nouns and pronouns. 

‘ The important points are : 

‘ (a) The two current forms of prose literatm-e owe their origin 
to Euriraean influence. 

‘ (6) They are almost identical in grammar. 

‘ (c) The grammar is that of the speech of people between Delhi 
and Bareilly. 

‘ (d) The vocabulary differs according to taste, but necessarily 
in dealing with certain subjects. 

‘ (e) Eacial prejudice has been imported into character as well as 
vocabulary. 

‘ (/) Hindostani can be used for either prose or verse (Persian 
metres). 

‘ (q) Hindi verse is generally in a dialect grammatically different 
from that of prose. 

‘ (h) There is a modern tendency, especially among Uhdans, to 
simplify their vocabulary. 

‘I believe that in time good sense will arrive at a satisfactory 
compromise including the roman characters,’ 
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A JOINT ADDRESS 


FROM EUROPEANS AND INDIANS TO HIS EX- 
CELLENCY THE VICEROY AND COVERNOR- 
GENBRAL AND THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA {November 
1917). 

§ 1. Thb following is a record of meetings, held at Dar- 
jeeling and Calcutta, to discuss the position created by the 
pronouncement of August 20 on Indian I^olicy, by the 
Imperial Government : 

‘ The policy of Mis Majesti/s Government, with, which the 
Government of India are in complete accord, is that of increasing 
the association of Indians in every branch of the administration 
and the gradual development of self-governing institutions ivith 
a view to the progressive realization of responsible government 
in India, as an integral part of the British Empire. They have 
decided tlMt substantial steps in this direction should be taken 
as soon as possible, and that it is of the highest importance, as 
a preliminary to considering what these steps should be, that 
there should be a free and informal exchange of opinion between 
those in authority at Home and in India. His Majesty's 
Government have accordingly decided, with His Majesty's 
approval, that I should accept the Viceroy's invitation to proceed 
to India to discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the 
Government of India, to consider with the Viceroy the views of 
Local Governments, and to receive the suggestions of representa- 
tive bodies and others. I would add that progress vn this policy 
can only be achieved by successive stages. The British Govern- 
ment and the Government of India, on whom the responsibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples, 
must be judges of the time and measure of each advance, and 
they must be guided by the co-operation received from those 
upon whom new opportunities of service will thus be conferred 
and by the extent to which it is found thed confidence can be 
repost in their sense of responsibility. Ample opportunity 
will be afforded for the pmlic discussion of the proposals, which 
mil be submittm in due course to Parlicmmvt.' 
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A. — Principles. 

■ § 2. The Imperial Government having sent the Secretary 
of State to IndOia for the purpose of gathering the opinions 
of all sections, we feel that the members' of both the com- 
munities should discuss together the advice to be offered 
to the Government, bearing in mind that future generations 
are more affected than ourselves by changes about to be 
made. We also think that, in times like these, anything 
of the nature of civil discord amongst those not called upon 
for active service is out of place. Our opinion is that 
Europeans and Indians should first agree as to the main 
outlines which they think the pending reforms should follow. 
These outlines having been settled, it will then be possible 
for the different sections to formulate their own views as 
to details, in respect of which it would be to the public 
advantage that the Government should have every shade 
of opinion before them. The agreement relates only to 
the points printed in black type. 

§ 3. Turningthentotherecent pronouncement, we notethat 
it was issued as embodying the policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment upon which the three principal parties in Great Britain 
are now represented. As no contrary motion has been raised 
in either House, it must, in accordance with all precedents, 
be recognized as a declaration of policy accepted unanimously 
by the supreme legislature of the British Commonwealth. 

In view of these considerations we agree to accept the pro- 
nouncement ol August 20 as common ground, within the limits 
of which the discussion can take place. 

§ 4. We have next to consider the positions implied in this 
pronouncement. To begin with we note that for the first 
time in any official pronouncement the vague and ambiguous 
term ‘ self-government ’ is replaced by the plain and definite 
words ‘ responsible government ’, which necessarily means 
the creation of executives responsible to, and therefore 
removable at the will of, elective bodies and electorates. 
This principle finds no expression in the various proposals 
already before the public on August 20, which were all 
inspir^ by the looser conception embodied in the words 
‘ 8^-government’. The pronouncement thus creates a new 
position, which cannot be met by the adoption of any scheme 
of reforms as yet submitljed for public consideration. 

We agree mat, having accepim the pronouncement, we are 
not only tree, hut even hound to consider the new situation created 
thereby with open minds. 
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the points printed in black type. 
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ment upon which the three principal parties in Great Britain 
are now represented. As no contrary motion has been raised 
in either House, it must, in accordance with all precedents, 
be recognized as a declaration of policy accepted unanimously 
by the supreme legislature of the British Commonwealth. 
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nouncement of August 20 as common ground, within the limits 
of which the discussion can take place. 
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pronouncement. To begin with we note that for the first 
time in any official pronouncement the vague and ambiguous 
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the creation of executives responsible to, and therefore 
removable at the will of, elective bodies and electorates. 
This principle finds no expression in the various proposals 
already before the public on August 20, which were all 
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§ 5. Wo are further of opinion that tho direction of any 
steps taken in tho immediate future ought to be considered 
first and foremost from the point of view whether they 
are calculated to lead towards the goal presented in the pro- 
nouncement under review. Tho necessary criterion, whereby 
all immediate proposals must be judged, is a clear conception 
of tho ultimate goal, however remote. That goal is defined 
as ‘ responsible government in India as an integral part 
of tho British Empire This implies tho calling into 
existence in India of a self-governing nation or nations, on 
t!ic lines of the great self-governing Dominions. Tho all- 
important question is, therefore, raised, whether India is 
to bo regarded, like the continent of Europe, as tho future 
homo of a number of self-governing nations, or else like the 
United States as it would have boon, had it developed as 
a British Dominion, a nation living within the bounds of 
one territory, but in size so great that it must be divided 
into a number of self-governing provinces. Is India to 
become a nation or a continent of nations, a Dominion or 
a group of Dominions ? Are the separate provinces to be 
developed as separate self-governing nations ? Or are we 
to look forward to a time, however remote, when interests 
common to India will bo controlled by a Government 
reraonsible to India as a whole ? 

For those who accept the pronouncement the answer 
will be found implicit in its terms. Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, and the Punjab 
are indeed units of population equal or approximating to 
the scale of great European powers. But, if developed as 
self-governing nations, their future electorates would stiU 
be unable to control railways, tariffs, commercial law, and 
other major interests common to India as a whole- The 
control of interests, purely Indian, would still have to be 
exercised in the future, however distant, by the Imperial 
Government of the British Commonwealth. Responsible 
government for India in Indian affairs could never be realized 
under these conditions. The history of the United Kingdom, 
of Canada, of Australia, and of South Africa proves that 
national self-government caimot be realized here for any 
unit smaller than the Indian Peninsula. However formidable 
that enterprise may seem, and however remote its ultimate 
attainment, that goal must be adopted by those who accept 
the pronouncement and read its terms m the light of the 
experience gained in the other Dominions. In the compre- 
hensive nationhood of India, to be called into being in 
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centuries to come, the individualities of the Bengalee, the 
Maratha, the Sikh, the Canarese, and all the other numerous 
races must each find their place as sub-nationalities, like 
those of the English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish in the United 
Kingdom, and like those of the British and French in Canada. 
The goal to be kept in mind must, therefore, be, not the 
nations of Europe but rather the United States as it would 
have been had it developed as a self-governing dominion 
of the British Commonwealth. However remote the 
realization of this conception may be, steps to be taken in 
the immediate future must yet be judged by the criterion 
whether they tend towards that goal. 

To begin with, we are bound to consider how far the 
existing map is in harmony with this conception. 

The map of India has been designed to suit the needs of 
a great dependency, whose internal and domestic affairs 
are subject in every detail to direction from an authority 
on the other .side of the world. A government, whose main- 
spring is outside the area it is governing, has no difficulty in 
uniting under one administrative machine, not only com- 
munities which are different in character, but separate 
territories. Under this system, the Imperial Government 
had no difficulty in incorporating Burma as a province of 
India. But if India is now to be governed with a view to 
becoming a self-governing nation, Burma, by reason of 
her situation, never can have a place in its national fabric. 
She has less in common with India than Ceylon. Her 
affinities with India are less than those of Finland with 
Russia, or of Mexico with the United States. The project 
of developing India as a self-governing nation can be rendered 
less formidable at once by eliminating Burma. It has no 
place in the picture. It ought to be put in the same category 
as Ceylon, and nothing in these suggestions should be taken 
as referring to Burma. 

In like manner, the conception, abandoned in the recent 
pronouncement, has operated to divide India into a few 
great satrapies commensurate with the principal nations 
of Europe. In Bombay it has united communities so 
diverse as Sind, the Marathas, and the Canarese. No less 
artificial is the union of Bihar with Orissa. In the United Pro- 
vinces more than 48,000,000 souls have been brought under 
the rule of a single officer, and so long as these Govern- 
ments are solely amenable to a government which takes 
its direction from London, no difficulty is experienced. But 
.the moment any real beginning in responsible government 
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is made, and executives responsible to electorates are 
created, however limited the powers entrusted to them may- 
be to begin with, such combinations will surely break down. 
They will fail as certainly as did the attempt to unite 
Ontario and Quebec under one executive responsible to 
a common electorate. The foundations of (Canadian nation- 
hood were only laid by according separate provincial govern- 
ments to both the races, under which each race could enjoy 
unhampered its own language, religion, and system of law. 
The examples of the United States, Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa, as contrasted with India, China, and the 
dependencies of Spain and Erance in the eighteenth century, 
prove that under elective institutions provincial administra- 
tion cannot be made effective for units of population the' 
size of great nations. Had the United States attempted to 
develop herself on the basis of five or six provinces, each 
would, for administrative reasons, have been driven to sub- 
divide itself into minor self-governing provinces commen- 
surate in size with the existing forty -eight States. County 
councils or district boards cannot take the place of provincial 
governments, which in nations of a certain magnitude must 
be interposed between local authorities on the one hand 
and the national government on the other. Hence, the 
government of the united Kingdom with its population of 
46,000,000 is increasingly unable to cope 'with their need 
for social reform. 

Thus, had America tried to develop on the basis of five 
or six provinces, each with subordinate provinces, each 
therefore on the scale, and organized on the pattern, of great 
federal nations, each would have felt and acted as nations. 
.They would have fallen apart, and the United States would 
have failed to achieve national unity in accordance with 
the demands of nature and good government. Her territory 
would have become the home of five or six nations, with 
no common control of interests common to all. Like Europe 
or South America, she would have become the theatre of 
ceaseless wars, instead of the home of internal peace. 

.The conclusion is that it is impossible for India to develop 
as a self-governing Dominion, or to achieve a genuine 
nationhood in. the future, however distant, on the basis 
of a map inherited from the Mughal Empire and fashioned 
to suit the neecte of an administration wmoh has its main- 
spring in England. We agree, therefore, that the selection 
of areM capable of development as the seH-goveming 
provinces of a future United States of India within the 
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British Empire should be undertaken at the outset. These 
areas should be termed ‘ Provincial States ’ as a reminder 
that they are designed to serve as the autonomous provinces 
of the future United States of India within the Empire.. 
The term also recalls the Native States. Their areas should 
be commensurate with the larger of those States like 
Hyderabad and Mysore, and should be determined, so far 
as possible with reference to history, to community of race, 
language, and religion, and above all to effective self -govern- 
ment on true provincial lines. Care should also be taken not 
to combine under one provincial government areas of totally 
different types, the economic interests of which are wholly 
distinct. 

So long as an autocratic r4gime exists, its sub-divisions 
can be re-adjusted with relative ease. But the moment they 
are made the areas of elective authorities, the diffictdty of 
changing them tends to become insuperable. Had the 
States of America been too large at the outset to serve as 
the ultimate areas of provincial autonomy, no power could 
alter them now, short of conquest or civil war. The Kingdom 
of Prussia overshadows all Germany, and no one dares to 
suggest its partition into provinces commensurate with its 
partners. To-day it needs but the nerve and foresight of 
a statesman to find and fix areas in India capable of develop- 
ing into effective self-governing provinces, and yet such as 
will admit of her growth as a nation at unity with herself. 

We agree, therefore, that the existing provinces need not he 
assumed to be areas suitable as a basis for responsible govern-^ 
ment, but such areas must be settled at the moment when the 
first instalment of responsible government is granted. 

§ 6. Bearing in mind, then, the picture of India as a self- 
governing Dominion of the federal type, we recognize that, 
in the words of the pronouncement before us, ‘ progress in 
this policy can only be achieved by successive stages ’. 
There must be stages, and the questions before us are, 
where those stages should begin, and what they should be. 
Reason and experience alike point to the conclusion that it 
is not in the sphere of the central government that the 
be^nii^ should be made. Whether in the case of the 
United ^ates of America, of Canada, Australia, or South 
Africa, nothing was done, or could have been done, to create 
a central and national government responsible to the nation 
as a whole, until responsible government had been completely 
and finally established in the several provinces. This does 
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not imply that changes cannot, or ought not, to be made 
whereby public opinion may be voiced more freely in the 
counsels of the central authority, while that authority 
remains in theory and practice responsible to the Secretary 
of State. But responsible government means entrusting 
some functions to executives which hold office, and can be 
dismissed from office, by elected legislatures or electorates. 
That principle must first be tried and established in the 
provinces. It is only when provincial executives are 
answerable for all their functions to provincial electorates 
that the Indian executive can bo rendered answerable to, 
and removable by, an Indian parliament and an Indian 
electorate. 

We, therefore, agree that the first steps towards responsible 
government cannot be taken in the sphere of the central govern-, 
ment. 

§ 7. We have next to consider the fact that administrative 
mechanism designed to obey an authority remote from 
India itself cannot, as it stands, respond to the impetus of 
Indian electorates. Mechanism must bo adapted to the 
nature of the force which drives it. The whole administra- 
tive system of England would have to be revised if the control 
of the electorate were replaced by a centralized power 
exercised from without. The reverae is equally true of India. 
If electorates are to be given responsibilities, however limited, 
they must to a great extent, and to an increasing degree, 
operate through departments, organized on principles 
different from those of the present machinery. With the 
introduction of responsible government it is necessary, 
therefore, to contemplate a change, not only of areas, but 
also in the character of the departments through which the 
electorates are to operate. The existing provincial adminis- 
trations cannot bo moulded by a series of gradual changes 
into the provinces of a self-governing Dominion. Their 
place must gradually be taken by provincial organs of a ixew 
type. The first step must be to create new organa responsible 
to the electorates of suitable areas. To these specified 
functions, together with corresponding revenues and powers 
of additional taxation, must be transferred. All other 
functions must be reserved to the existing provincial 
governments, to be transferred by successive- stages to the 
elective organs, as each may prove its capacity for assuming 
the additional burden. 

It follows, therefore, that during the period of transition 
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governments of two different types will have to exist side 
by side. No instalment of responsible government can be 
granted without creating executives responsible to, and 
therefore removable by, elective assemblies and electorates 
for certain functions and revenues within suitable areas. 
Meanwhile, the powers not yet transferred must be exercised 
by the existing provincial governments, which must be kept 
in being for that purpose, and remain responsible to, and 
therefore removable only by, the Government of India, the 
Secretary of State and finally Parliament itself. If respon- 
sible government is the goal, the only other alternative 
is sooner or later to transfer all powers of government at 
one stroke to executives removable at the will of Indian 
electorates. But this course is expressly barred by the terms 
of the pronoxmcement we have agreed to accept. It follows 
that in the transition stage governments of two different 
types must co-exist, the one responsible to electorates, the 
other to the Secretary of State. In our opinion, therefore, 
it is of the utmost importance to insist now that the respon- 
sibility must in either case be a real one. The responsibility 
of the new executives to their assemblies and electorates, 
however limited their functions, must be real. It must 
not be confused and destroyed by a network of minor 
restrictions and sanctions. On the other hand, the responsi- 
bility of the old governments to the Secretary of State for 
the functions reserved to them must be no less a real one. 
In discharging those functions, they can and should be 
exposed in every detail to the criticism and influence of 
Indian opinion. But in the last analysis the ultimate power 
of decision in respect of those functions must be reserved 
to the Secretary of State and his agents, until they can be 
transferred to the executives responsible to the electorates. 
And, in the words of the pronouncement, ‘ the British 
Government and the Government of India must be judges 
of the time and measure of each advance ’. 

We agree, therefore, that, during the period of transition, 
governments of tv?o types must co-exist, the one responsible to 
electorates for specific powers, the other to the Secretary of State 
for all other powers, and that the responsibility of each must in 
fact be a real one, and their powers must be sufficient to enable 
them to discharge that responsibility efficiently. 

§ 8. We have now to approach the question how new organs 
of provincial government responsible to electorates can be 
brought into being. The first preliminary is to create these 
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electorates, and also to provide an adequate supply of leaders 
competent to guide them and to translate their mandates 
into action and law. 

With a view to providing men in some sort competent to 
act as members of popular legislatures and executives, 
there are improvements which might be made in the existing 
system. Executive councils might be introduced in the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, and the (Jentral Provinces, 
and Indians, not exceeding in number half the members 
other than the head of the province, might be appointed 
to each. A second 1 ndian Member might be added to the 
executive councils already in being. But these suggestions, 
if adopted, would add but half a dozen to the number of 
Indians in touch with administrative detail : of greater 
importance therefore is the suggestion that, the unofficial 
members of provincial councils should be divided into 
committees, severally attached to the Members of Council, 
in much the same relation as the India Council is attached 
to the Secretary of State. In this capacity they would see 
and advise upon cases submitted to their opinion by their 
Member of Council, and thus gain an insight into administra- 
tive conditions. The most valuable of these changes can be 
made without legislation, and might, therefore, be effected as 
quickly as possible. They will hdp to prepare legislators and 
ministers for the first experiments in responsible government. 

§ 9, On the other hand, they will do nothing to prepare 
electorates. Electoral figures have never been puolished ; 
but in parts of Northern India they are known scarcely to 
exceed one two-thousandth part of the population. But 
electorates of an adequate strength and quality are the 
necessary foundation of responsible government. There must 
be an adequate number of citizens to whom government is 
answerable, and from whom, therefore, government can 
derive its authority ; and those citizens must be capable 
in some sort of understanding the questions submitted to 
their judgement, of placing the public interest before their 
own, of doing justice to each other, and, what is of even 
greater importance, to those outside the electorate, even at 
the sacrifice of their personal interests. The material for 
such electorates is sadly deficient, and must be created. To 
argue that this can be done merely by extending the type 
of education mven in schools and colleges is a dangerous 
fallacy. On the contrary, as all experience shows, a general 
extensicm d! education without a- simultaneous extension 
of poKticai responsibility ends by sapping the foundations 
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of government. A great improvement and extension of 
education throughout India is urgently needed. But wisdom 
can only be learned from the teaching of experience itself 
and all that education can do is to open a people’s mind, 
and enable them to read the lessons of experience which the 
exercise of responsibility alone can bring. 

In order to train voters for the task of government, some 
responsibihties for government must be laid upon them. 
Until this is done, the process of political education has not 
been started. The gradual extension of such responsibilities 
must go side by side with the extension of education. Nor 
do we consider that this can now be limited with safety 
to the sphere of local government, which, of necessity, 
deals with administrative details only. The time is at hand 
when some responsibility for considering and deciding 
questions of principle, some political responsibility, that is 
to say, ought to be placed on the shoulders of electorates. 
Thus, while we do not think it is possible at this stage to 
make such changes in the Government of India, we think 
that the time has passed when the principle of responsible 
government can be limited, as it now is, to the sphere of 
local administration. If genuine electorates are to be called 
into being, some responsibilities of a provincial nature must 
first be laid upon them, and afterwards increased, as the 
electorates can be strengthened and enlarged, and can 
demonstrate capacity for bearing the burden. To make that 
burden too heavy at the outset is to jeopardize the whole 
project. No prudent person, for instance, would suggest 
that they should be made responsible for the maintenance 
of law and order to begin with. To do so would be risking 
a breakdown, which more than anything would delay 
progress towards complete responsible government. To 
begin with, the old experienced government must stand by 
to maintain order, and discharge those functions upon which 
the immediate stability of the social fabric depends. The 
first powers to be transferred to electorates should be those 
connected with social reforms, with the future building up 
of society, like education and local government. As soon 
as electorates have proved themselves capable of discharmng 
these functions, it will be time to transfer others, the ne^ect 
of which is more quickly felt. We think, as a general 
proposition, that an electorate may be deemed fit for the 
exercise of full responsible government whenever it has been 
entrusted with, and has proved its competence in the control 
of, police and justice. 
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In our opinion, therefore, a beginning should be made in 
training electorates by making them responsible for certain 
provincial functions. But the training will not bo effective 
unless the system is so simplified that electors can easily 
trace the effect of the votes they cast. The existing tangled 
and complicated system of elecstion is destructive of all 
educational result so far as political responsibility is con- 
cerned. The ordinary voter cannot possibly foresee the result 
of his vote on the Provincial Council, still less on the Imperial 
body. Besides which the existing system is an incentive 
to corruption. If only to render corruption more difficult, 
the initial electorates should be as large as possible. They 
should include those whose pockets will be directly affected 
by the votes they cast, for it is thus that the coiinexion of 
cause and effect is first brought homo to electors. 

Above all, the method of voting must be direct. Indirect 
election not only destroys the educational value of the system 
but destroys responsibility itself. It is really a device for 
concealing the fact that adequate electorates do not exist, 
and evades the difficult truth that they cannot be made 
a reality without giving some responsibilities to some elec- 
torates not yet ripe for them and taking inevitable risks. 

B . — Outline of the Scheme Proposed 

§ 10. We now propose to outline a scheme of development 
such as we think would give effect to the principles upon 
which we have agreed. Having done so, we shall be in 
a position to suggest the special safeguards which should be 
accorded to industrial and commercial interests. We 
recognize that the scheme must be one capable of adaptation 
to suit the highly various conditions and levels of aavance- 
raent in the different provinces of India. We shall, therefore, 
sketch the scheme as we think it might be applied to 
a particular province, taking as our example one which is 
not so advanced as the old Presidencies, but perhaps more 
so than other parts of India. For this purpose we select 
the United Provinces, which has the advantage of being 
not only central but also the largest in India. 

In tms Province we suggest the old Kingdom of Oudh as 
an area suitable to form a Provincial State in the future self- 
governing Dominion. Another might be formed from the 
divisions surrounding Benares, a third from the Doab ; 
while those to the North-West might be grouped round 
Meerut. Primitive communities, like those of the hill 
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districts of Kumaon and Bundelkhand and of Mirzapnr, 
might, to begin with, be reserved to the present government 
of the United Provinces. This government, subject to certain 
changes, which we shall outline later, would remain in being, 
holding and exercising all powers which had not been trans- 
ferred to the four Provincial States. 

§11. The first step would be to create the largest electorates 
which may be deemed possible under existing conditions, 
in accordance with the principles suggested above. Indian 
conditions are so various that these principles must be 
applied in harmony with the conditions of each Provincial 
State. 

§ 12. Those electorates should elect assemblies consisting 
of from 45 to 75 members each. To these bodies should be 
transferred at least the present functions of the district 
boards, coupled with the control now exercised by the 
government over those functions. In order to simplify 
the electoral system, as far as possible at the outset, and avoid 
confusing the minds of inexperienced voters by numerous 
elections, those of the district boards might be abolished 
for the present in backward provinces at any rate. The 
boards might be appointed by the government of the 
Provincial State until it sees fit to re-establish an electoral 
system for the districts. 

The municipalities would, of course, remain as at present, 
but would bo transferred to the control of the Provincial 
State. The creation of panchayats and other local authorities 
would also be included within its legislative powers. 

§ 13. By this scheme the new governments would at once 
be vested with the full control throughout their areas of — 

Roads and bridges | Primary education. 

Local government. 

To these in the United Provinces we think that agricrjlture, 
and in Bengal that higher education, should be added. 

The administration of these functions would rest with a 
Ministry drawn from the assembly and responsible thereto. 
The Ministry would consist of five portfolios : 

A Minister of public works. 

„ education. 

„ local government. 

„ agriculture. • 

„ finance. 

§ 14. The Ministry would be called into being as follows, 
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All ofFicor, ])msuiim))ly tlici .senior eommissionor in each 
ProviiKiial State, would be made tlie superior officer of the 
other commissioner or commissioners in that ai-ca. As 
(Jhief ( Jomraissioner he would thus control all the officers 
in charge of the reserved functions retained by the govern- 
ment of the United I’rovinces. He would ,also act as the 
constitutional hea<l of the Provincial State, that is to say 
in the capacity of the governor of a province like Quebec 
or Tasmania. In that capacity ho would send for the member 
of the newly elected assembly who, in his judgement, was 
best qualified to command the support of that body, and 
would ask him to form a Ministry. 

§ 1 5. 'fhe Ministry, when formed, would then proceed to 
design departmental machinery suitable for administering 
the various functions under their portfolios. Their new 
departments would be staffed from officers taken over from 
the services of the United Provinces, all existing rights of 
officers being strictly safeguarded by law. In this operation 
they would bo assisted, not only by the Uhiof Commissioner, 
but also by a Civil Service Commission of three, with 
reference to which we have more to say hereafter. Ministers 
would not be expected to take over their functions from the 
old government until the arrangements for the necessary 
departments were complete. 

§ 1 0. The relations of the Chief Commissioner to his Ministers 
are of great importance. An undivided responsibility would 
rest on Ministers, so far as the functions transferred to them 
are concerned. They would be responsible to the assembly 
for their decisions, and, provided they were intra vires, the 
Chief Commissioner would have to give legal effect to those 
decisions by his signature. No responsibility would rest 
upon him in respect of the transferred powers. But before 
signing their decisions he would have every opportunity of 
giving his Ministers advice, and, if they were wise, they 
would avail themselves of his advice to the full. They would 
do so the more readily in that an undivided control of their 
own functions would rest with themselves. They would 
be responsible to the assembly, and the assembly to the 
electorate ; and a chain of responsibilitj^ at once simple 
and clear, between the elector and the administrative officer, 
would thus be established. 

§ 17. The Chief Commissioner would thus be in a position 
to guide his Ministers in the execution of the transferred 
powers, by his influence and advice. On the other hand, he 
woMd coatroi all the officers of the United Provinces in 
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charge of tlio reserved functions within tlio area of the 
Provincial State. He would thus be well situated to smooth 
away the causes of friction inevitable between the two 
authorities. In all federal systems at least two authorities 
must administer their different functions within the same 
area, and some friction always exists. Whether the system 
works or not, simply depends upon the efficacy of the means 
provided for reducing the friction and of disposing of 
questions at issue between the two organs of government. 

§ 18. We agree that a share of the consolidated revenue of the 
province should he handed over to the Provincial State govern- 
ments, proportionate to the cost of the functions transferred to 
them ; in addition to which should be handed over certain 
specific powers of taxation, such as would fall on the Provincial 
State electorate itself. 

This is essential to any genuine scheme of responsible 
government. I’he electors must learn from experience that, 
if they demand an extension of services placed under their 
control, the cost of the extension must also bo met from their 
own reaourc.es. This condition is vital to their political 
training. The taxes imposed by thorn can still be collected 
by the existing board of revenue, as happens at present 
with the cesses imposed by district hoards. The taxes, 
however, imposed by the IVovinoial State government 
should be collected from the tax-payer on separate and 
distinctive notes of demand so that he may clearly recognize 
that the charge is one imposed by his own representa- 
tives. 

§ 19. The finances of the Provincial States should be subject 
to the same audit as those of the United Provinces itself, 
that is to say, of the Finance Department of the Government 
of India. The auditors should disallow any expenditure 
outside the powers of the Provincial State, and institute 
inquiries, when any trace of corruption is found. They 
should also disallow all unauthorized expenditure ; but 
on this, and, generally, on all matters relating to financial 
administration, they should report direct to the Committee 
of Public Accounts of the State assembly. 

§ 20. The government of the United Provinces might be 
empowered to make grants-in-aid of certain objects, subject 
to inspection, the payments to depend upon the Provincial 
State government having carried out those objects to the 
satisfaction of the inspectors. But otherwise checks and 
sanctions in detail should be studiously avoided, for two 
reasons. In the first place, they are the most fertile cause 
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of friction. In the second j)lace, they nndonnine the 
responsibility wliicli oiif^ht to rest on the new governments 
and their elecstorates. The government of the province will, 
of (!onrse, retain the nsnal power of vcito over legislation 
passed by Proviiuiial State assemblies ; an<l borrowing 
would be subject to Government e.onti-ol. 

§ 21 . Otherwise, we believe, thai the one sound and effective 
check will be found in a power of total suspension held in 
reserve, if the government of a Proviiuual State prove 
its titter incompetence, the assembly should be; dissolved, 
and the issue referred to the electors. If then the electors 
fail to establish a government competent to put matters 
straight, and their area remains a scene of neglect, <!orrtiption, 
or disorder, the system must be suspended for that area. 
The Provincial Government will be there to resume their 
functions and to set the Provincial State in order, just as 
is done in the case of Native States, continuing to administer 
until the time seems ripe for a fresh beginning of responsible 
government. In the case of civil disorders, brought about 
by the intolerance of a Provincial State government, there 
must be powers of summary suspension. We ret urn to this 
subject also later. 

§ 22. The initial experiment would be started for a definite 
period of, say, seven years. At the end of that period the 
whole system throughout India would be reviewed by a 
commission reporting direct to the Secretary of State. The 
commission should include men who had served as governors 
of Crown and self-governing colonies. After examining 
the conditions of each Provincial State on the spot, the 
commissioners would report whether fresh powers should be 
granted such as the control of irrigation and forests, of higher 
education, of local railways, of famine relief, and’ so forth. 
Or it might report that the government had done so indiffer- 
ently that the existing powers should merely be renewed. 
Lastly, in cases of total failure, it should have powers to 
report in favour of suspension ; but, before the Secretary 
of State takes final action, the papers should be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament. 

§ 23. It must, at the outset, be laid down that during the 
seven years’ period no claim can be entertained for further 
administrative powers or a further share of the consolidated 
revenue of the province. This is essential in the interests 
of the new electoral bodies themselves. TTieir whole energies 
must be reserved for the task of justifying the powers already 
assigned to them and thus establishing their claim to further 
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powers at the end of the period. If the attention of the 
electorates is continuously diverted from social reforms to 
agitation for political change, progress towards responsible 
government is foredoomed from the outset. The dates at 
which claims for further changes are to be considered should 
be fixed in advance, and the machinery whereby those 
claims are to be decided on the basis of fact and experience 
should be settled from the outset. 

We agree that in the intervening periods no demand for further 
executive powers or for a further share of existing revenues should 
he entertained. 

§ 24. This does not apply, however, to legislative powers. 
Again we are keeping in mind the picture of India, as she 
will be when constitutional finality is attained, and all 
matters, domestic to India, are subject either to her Provincial 
State assemblies, or to an Indian parliament. In the work 
of framing the final constitution, the task of apportioning 
the legislative powers between the national government 
on the one hand and those of the Provincial states on the 
other, will be difficult inebeed, unless, during the period of 
transition, the problem has been worked out and solved by 
the tost of oxpcrienco. To this end wo suggest that Provincial 
ytato assemblies shall bo encouraged to petition the provincial 
governments, from time to time, for legislative powers they 
desire to exorcise. The petition would be cast into the form 
of an enabling Bill submitted to the legislative council 
of the province. The Bill, after first and second reading, 
would be referred to a committee upon which the provincial 
government would appoint a majority of members. The 
procedure of the committee would be exactly that of a 
stairding committee of Parliament appointed to deal with 
Bills promoted by local authorities. Counsel would bo heard 
on behalf of the promoters, and of all interests affected by 
the Bill. The preamble would have to be proved. The 
clauses would then be considered, passed, negatived, or 
amended ; and evidence for or against the contentions of 
those promoting the Bill would be heard. The enabling Bill , 
if passed into an Act, would then define with accuracy the 
limits within which the Provincial State assembly could 
legislate on the subject. 

§ 26. The same method is applicable to new sources of 
revenue. A Provincial State government might desire to 
increase its revenues by a stamp on patent medicines sold 
within its area. It would then be open to it to embody the 
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proposal in an enabling Bill, and to bring it before the 
legislative council of the province. Under the Bill, if passed, 
its assembly would then pass legislation im])osing the new 
tax. Thus' by means of ex^xiriment, a]){)roj)riate sources 
of Provincial State I’cvenue would be disciovered. 

§ 26. At the close of each period of Hev<m years, the com- 
niissiouers would rt'.view tlu^ results, and advise whether 
the powers so obtained by one Provincial State should be 
extended to all. The Government, of India should be free, 
at any moment, to geiuu’alize siudi powers by legislation. 
In this way, whenever the time comes t.o cr<iate a government 
for India responsible to an Indiati ekHitoi-ate, the legislative 
j)owers a])proj)riate to the Provincial Stat.<'s will have been 
ascertained by the only trustworthy tests, those of trial and 
experience. 

§ 27. That time will have arrived whenever a sufficient 
number of Provincial States have acepured tlio control 
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powers will amount t.o a final oeidificate of th(» fitness of 
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acquired that certificate, the time will have <iome to summon 
their roprosontativos to a national c.onvontion to devise 
a constitution, under which the Government of India can 
be made responsible to an Iiidian parliament and electorate ; 
and the constitution, like those framed by the representatives 
of the Canadian, Australian, and South African provinces, 
will acquire legal effect as a statute of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. In matters common to all India, responsible govern- 
ment cannot be introduced by stages. It must bo introduced 
at one stroke, by one instrument of government — the 
constitution of India, under which she will assume her 
final place in the Commonwealth of Nations. That can only 
take place when a sufficient number of Provincial States 
have established and proved their competence for responsible 
government. The stones will then have been quarried and 
shaped from which the final edifice can be built. 

§ 28 . The old provincial governments will, of course, vanish 
the moment their final powers have passed to their Provincial 
States. But the question of reforms, such as will fit them to 
fulfil their transitional functions, is of great importance. 
Their functions will be to hold and administer the reserved 
powers until the last final function, that of maintaining 
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order, can be handed over. But another and even more 
important function will be that of supervising the acquisition 
by the Provincial States of new legislative powers and 
sources of revenue, which, of course, they will do subject 
to the direction of the Government of India. 

§ 29. As stated already, we assume that Executive Councils 
will be established in all but the minor provinces, one half 
of which will be Indian, a majority being retained for the 
European members by the governor’s casting vote. 

§ 30. The legislative councils should be composed mainly 
of delegations from the assemblies of the Provincial States, 
together with some additional members appointed by 
government to represent special interests. There is nothing 
to prevent the introduction of officials at any time who are 
required to discuss matters within their expert knowledge. 
But official voters should vanish. The existing system of 
official members voting by order, irrespective of their 
personal views, is derogatory to their own position, wasteful 
of their valuable time, fatal to principles which should 
govern -public debate, and eminently calculated to create 
a feeling of antagonism between Indians and Europeans 
as such. *lt is also insincere. If government cannot accept 
a motion of whatever kind, let the governor say so, and let 
that suffice. A final difference of opinion between the govern- 
ment responsible to the Secretary of State and the spokesmen 
of public opinion is not mended by the practice of annulling 
the votes of elected members by those of officials cast 
under orders of government. Let the councils consist 
entirely of non-official members, the members of the executive 
council and such other officials as they choose to bring with 
them appearing only for the purposes of debate. Let every 
detail of administration, of legislation, and of the estimates 
be brought before the legislative council for discussion. Let 
the work of government be exposed to unofficial criticism 
and influence from end to end. The onus of final decision 
in matters for which the executives are responsible to the 
Government of India and to the Secretary of State rests 
with them, subject, of course, to the provision that those 
superior authorities can always reverse the decision of their 
agents, on petition from the legislative councils. Just as 
the resjwnsibility of the Provincial State Ministers to their 
assemblies and electorates must be unhampered and clear, 
so also must be that of the provincial executives to the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State. 

§ 31. That the two principles are inseparable will be seen 
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by reference to the procedure whereby the legislative councils 
wiU deal with enabhng Bills promoted by governments of 
Provincial States. The legislative councils will consist of 
delegations from Provincial State assemblies, one of which 
is promoting the BiU. A legislative council so formed will 
be likely to voice every kind of opinion which may be held 
with regard to the new powers demanded. On second read- 
ing, on report stage, and on third reading, as well as in the 
select committee, its members will have every opportunity 
for doing so. Grovernment wiU thus have access to every 
phase of public opinion on the subject, as well as to the 
views of the Government of India, which will hold a brief 
for the future federal Government of India. But clearly 
the power of final decision on any disputed point could not 
be left with the spokesmen of the Provincial State assemblies. 
The system will not work, unless the responsibility of either 
authority for the functions assigned to it is real; which 
cannot be, unless its power is equivalent to its responsibility. 
The most important of all the responsibihties reserved to 
the old governments in the transitional stage is that ‘ of 
judging of the time and measure of each advance ’. 

§ 32. We consider that the Imperial Legislative Council 
shoidd be reformed on the same principles. The official 
votes should vanish and the members should be largely 
recruited by proportional representation from the Provincial 
State assemblies and other public bodies as at present. 

§ 33. As the transfer of officers is likely to prove more 
dehcate and difficult than the transfer of powers, the subject 
has been left for separate treatment. Our view is that there 
should be attached to the Government of India and to the 
government of each province a standing commission of 
three senior officers, one of whom should always be an 
Indian. These commissioners should inspect and be 
cognizant of the work of every department, and of every 
officer in those departments. It should be their duty to 
bring to the notice of government all cases of over or under 
employment, of overlapping and of all defects in organization. 
They would serve in fact as the consulting engineers of the 
administrative machine. They would have no powers but 
those of report. It would rest with governments to give 
effect to their recommendations. A vast human machine, 
which is always being changed and increased, requires 
continuous inspection by experts who stand outside it and 
view it as a whole. Government which is part of the 
mechanism has no time to do this ; and, without the advice 
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of such experts, the gradual adjustments required to keep 
it in gear, and to avoid overlapping and waste, are not 
perceived and made in time. When the whole structure 
has grown thoroughly obsolete and clearly unsuited to public 
needs, a civil service commission is appointed, largely 
consisting of amateurs. An elaborate inquiry is undertaken 
at vast expense. Questions are asked which are difficult 
for officials to answer with honesty in public. A great 
strain is put on their time and a great disturbance of the 
public mind is occasioned. Their recommendations involve 
changes so great that it is very difficult to carry them into 
effect, whereas those changes, if effected gradually, as the 
need had arisen, could easily have been made. 

This is one aspect of the permanent civil service com- 
mission which exists in the Dominions. But there is another 
and even more important feature of the institution as it 
exists in Australia and New Zealand. Appointments and 
promotions are, of course, made by the government, but 
on the advice of the commissioners. Government is not 
bound to take their advice, but if it departs there- 
from, it is bound to record its reasons for the information 
of the legislature. The plan has been devised to relieve 
government of the demoralizing burden of patronage, 
which consumes the time and energy of its members 
urgently needed for administrative work. In effecting this 
object, the permanent advisory commission has proved 
successful. 

•In India, we think that all appointments should be made 
on the advice of such commissioners. Three should be 
attached to the Government of India, and three to each 
of the provinces. Where the Government of India or 
provincial governments depart from their advice, their 
reasons should bo recorded for the information of the 
Secretary of State ; where Provincial State Ministers are 
unable to take their advice, their reasons should be recorded 
and submitted to their Legislative assemblies. 

The standing commissions would play an important part 
in the transfer of officers to the departments of the new 
elective authorities. Such transfers would be voluntary 
so far as is possible. Ministers, with the advice and assistance 
of the chief commissioner, would arrange for the voluntary 
transfer of officers from the old departments to their own. 
But where voluntary arrangements failed, the transfer 
would be effected on the advice of the commissioners, to 
which effect would be given by the provincial government. 
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subject to the conditions specified above. The organization 
of the new departments would also proceed subject to the 
expert advice of the commissioners. 

C. — Safeguards. 

§ 34. We have outlined a scheme such as we think is capable 
of being adapted to varying conditions in the different i 
provinces of British India. But wherever, as in Bengal, ' 
there exist commercial and industrial interests representing i 
great investments of capital, we consider that special safe- 
guards are necessary, less in the interests of the investors 
than of the people of India themselves. Responsible govern- , 
ment caimot be initiated or advanced without an increase i 
of public expenditure. A development of natural resources ! 
is essential in order to provide the additional revenue. But j 
development requires a free investment of capital from i 
without, and nothing could be more fatal to the prospects 
of such investment than to allow an impression, however j 
unfounded, to take root at this juncture that existing invest- 
ments of capital are not secure. Unless special safeguards 
are provided at the outset, fears will exist in the money i 

markets of the world that existing interests may be subject ; 

to injmy, either by reason of predatory or regulative ; 
legislation, or by reason of neglect of transportation and other I 

facilities. It is wise to allay these fears at the outset. | 

In the first place, aU legislation wiU be subject to the i 
veto of the In^an and provincial governments subject to i 
the Secretary of State. In Dominion constitutions, ftie 
Acts of Parliament, embodpng the powers of the Dominion 
governments, do not include most important constitutional 
provisions, those governing the relations of the Donainion 
to the Imperial Government. Such provisions wiU be found 
in the instructions issued to the governors by the Imperial 
Government.. 

It is in instructions issued by the Imperial Government 
to the Government of India, that securities against legislation 
injurious to commercial and industrial interests can be given. 

In these instructions it should be laid down that legislation 
affecting commercial and industrial undertakings should be 
reserved for the sanction of the Secretary of State, and 
a limit of time should be laid down, within which repre- 
sentatives from the interests affected can be received by him. 

We agree that instructions to this effect ^ould be included in 
a schedule attached to the Act of Parliament in which the schane 
of reforms is embodied. 
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§ 35. This win not, however, allay the fears of those who 
have invested their capital in plantations and other industrial 
undertakings scattered about the country, lest the value of 
their property may be ruined by neglect of transportation 
facilities, of protection from flood, water-supply, and of 
other public utilities. 

Where damage to industrial interests from such neglect 
can be proved, the provincial government should have power 
to step in, and do the necessary work at the cost of the 
Provincial State government in default. Throughout the 
period of transition the provincial government responsible 
to the Secretary of State will be in existence and in a position 
to provide the necessary remedy. That government will 
vanish only when the Provincial State governments within . 
its jurisdiction have finally proved their capacity for 
efficient administration. The final certificate of efficiency 
would not be given to a Provincial State government, so 
long as it showed a tendency to neglect public utilities upon 
which the value of capital invested on productive under- 
takings in their area depends. 

We agree that the provincial governments responsible to the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State shall have power 
to do or repair public works, upon which the value of invested 
capital depends, neglect of which is due to the default of Pro- 
vmcial State governments, and to charge the cost thereof to the 
revenues assigned to the government in default. 

§ 36. In this connexion we return to the final remedy of 
recalling powers and of total suspension. It is, however, 
mainly with a view to the progress of responsible government 
itself, that we urge that these safeguards should be made 
real. If India is to move as quickly as possible towards the 
goal of complete responsible government, each part of India 
must, in the stage of transition, be enabled to move at its 
own pace. Government must be ready to reward proof of 
efficiency in administering powers already granted by 
a generous transfer of fresh powers. The whole system 
rests on the principle of placing responsible governments 
on trial, testing capacity, and making recorded experience 
the ground of future advance. Such advances should be 
bold ; but advances will not be bold, unless it is understood 
from the outset that, where steps in advance have clearly 
been premature, they can be retraced. Experiment is the 
only sound basis of policy ; but no experiment is real, unless 
government is able to abide by negative as well as by positive 
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lusuItK. Goviirnincnt will {wpcrinu'nts fnviy, only 

if it knows that it can aii<l must give [>ra<^ti<;al <^lT(ic.t to lessons 
of failure as W(>11 as to thoH<i of success. If tlu^ right of recall 
be established, gov(*rnment should he bold in adding to 
the ptwers of })r(>gressiv<; t'hsdoral authoritii's. For the 
rapid advaiKic; towar<ls f(dl responsible govtwnment of some 
Provineial States will certainly re.a<',t. on tluur backward 
neighbours. Nothing is more contagious than example, 
and it is to th(» forward States that we look to set the pace 
of progress. It should, tluwefore, be made as safe and easy 
as possible for government at stated iut.ervals to add to the 
pow<^rs. 

For similar reasons th(> (tower of total sus|ienHion hold in 
reserve is important. 'I’lnt e.xiHt<uuKt <if tlu' (tower, in fact 
as well as iti law, will largely <t(tenite t(t remlor its use 
imnoeossary. If the Imperial veto on c<tlonial legislation 
is rarely exercised, it is Iarg<'ly beetins<> the (tower, unlike 
that of the Sovereign, is ji, real *tue. ( 'olonial ministers refuse 
to aecejtt amendments fntm tlunr <ivvn sn(t(i<irterH wh<m they 
know that sneh tinKUidnumts. if intutritonds'd in a nutasure 
before the legislature, wouhl oblige th(t In*(M'ritd ( Joveriunont 
to vot(t it. 

In like maurntr the (tultlie <liHgraee, inse{tiirtihle from 
suspension, will a(3t as a spur t<t the ministers, assemblies, 
and olectoratOK of backward I’rovineial States, and jtrevent 
their allowing the standard cjf gttvernrnent front d(!geuerating 
to the point when total suspension is obvittusly tiecdcd in 
the public interest. Neglect and corruption cannot <?ontinue 
to nourish uuoheeked in one Provincial State without 
reacting on the (irogress of the others. Positive anarchy 
is infectious and spreads to its neighbours. Just as a pro* 
gressivo State will stimulati' progress in those behind it, 
so a total failure will impede the progress of those in advance 
of it. The best hope for such a community is the total 
suspension of its incapable risgime as in the eaHi3 of a Native 
State, where anarchy is rampant. (;orru(>tion must be 
weeded out, injustieo must be redressod, public utilities 
must be restored, and a oloan and efticieut standard of govern- 
ment re-established, Iwforo the community is allow^ to 
be§^n once more an attempt to do these things for itself. 
It is on the same principle that in the United Kingdom 
a constituency, provenly corrupt, is diMenfranchised foe 
a period of years. 

We agree that the Oovemment ot India must have the riisfat 
to recall mowocs vrhich have been abnsi4 or neglected, ai^ in 
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extreme cases, to suspend the governments o£ Provincial States. 
Such powers shall always he subject to the sanction of the Secretary 
of State and of Parhament ; but in cases of emergency the 
Crovernment of India may exercise the power, subject to the 
subsequent sanction of the Secretary of State and of Parliament. 

§ 37. Lastly, it is necessary to consider how an adequate 
representation can be secured for those in charge of com- 
mercial and industrial undertakings. These are largely 
financed from capital outside India, and are mainly adminis- 
tered by Europeans. They are in number a mere handful, 
but, in the interests of the new elective authorities, it is 
essential that they should be represented in some proportion 
to the magnitude of the interests they control. It would be 
a calamity to India if they drifted into the position of 
Uitlanders. Their assistance is needed in building up the 
fabric of responsible government. Provincial State Ministries 
and assemblies will have everything to gain by an adequate 
infusion of a race to whom the working of responsible 
government is familiar. 

We agree that : (a) wherever industrial and commercial 
interests are located, an adequate representation should be 
accorded ; (6) adequate representation should be accorded to 
Mohammedans, land-holders, and minorities generally. 

D . — Procedure to be followed in giving effect to the scheme. 

§ 38. The question will naturally be raised how effect can 
be given to the provisions set out at the end of the last 
section. The same question arises with regard to a number 
of other provisions recommended in this note. Any scheme, 
which suggests at this juncture how India can start on her 
progress towards responsible government, is open to the 
same criticism. The new pronouncement was only made on 
the 20th of August last, and the Secretary of State has reached 
India within throemonthsfrom that date. It is utterly beyond 
the power, even of skilled and experienced officials, to collect 
within that time the facts and figures necessary before the 
details of proposals can be worked out. Nor, we venture 
to predict, will the Secretary of State himself be able to 
do this, with all the assistance which the Government of 
India can give him. The short time at his disposal here will 
be more than occupied with the study of principles, and if 
any attempt is afterwards made to work these principles 
into a complete scheme in London, we believe that it will 
fail for lack of detailed information, which can only be 
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obtained on tlic s])ot. Such failuio will mean delay, au<l 
delay will not l)e iinderstood in India. It will surely Iweed 
distrust aiul contiiuuMl aj^itation. Tim f^rt^atest need of 
India is that (woinpt and unmistakabh^ st.(^))s should ho 
taken to give (iftect to the ])olicy outlined in tlu» recent 
pronoumHummts. 'riu'. only way in whicdi this can he done, 
is by the early enactnnuit of a measurct by Parliament 
such as will set in train the progress of India towards nwpon- 
sible governnuvnt there for<>shadowed. 

§ 31). The solution of the problem, we suggest, will be found 
in the precedent sot by the (lovcwnment of London Act of 
1H9!). By this measun'i it was proi)osed to aholisli more 
than forty vestries, and establish in t.heir place a far smaller 
number of municipal bodi<w. The whole scheme, including 
the constitution of the new bodies, was firmly outlined in 
the measure. Yet the Parliamentary draftsman, situated 
as ho was in the middle of the subject dealt with by the 
measure, with all the forces of the Local Govertimcnt 
Board, the Horne Office, tiu'. Lotulon County Council, the 
City of London, and the Vestries at his dis{)OHa1. was unable 
to cope with the innumerable details which ha<l to he worked 
out before effect could ho given to its provisions. In order 
to bring the now bodies into existence, it was necessary 
to delimit areas, fix the number of members on the various 
bodies, adjust their finances, and disentangle and rearrange 
a multitude of details. All this was remitted to three 
commissioners named arid appointed under the Act, The 
moment the Act was passed the commissioners got to work, 
and, as their arrangements were framed, legal effect was given 
to them by Orders in Council issued in terms of its provisions. 

We believe that the adoption of this course is the only 
way to avoid a delay which will prove mischievous in the 
extreme to the peace and interests of India. It is not delay 
in bringing into being the new organs of government that 
we fear. That of necessity is a task the details of which 
need time for their execution. Any attempt to burke those 
details will only end in further postponement. The delay, 
we fear, is in framing a measure which the Imperial Govern- 
ment can adopt for submission to Parliament, and in the 
pMsage of that measure into law. The trust of India in 
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We believe that the adoption of this course is the only 
way to avoid a delay which will prove mischievous in the 
extreme to the peace and interests of India. It is not delay 
in bringing into being the new organs of government that 
we fear. That of necessity is a task the details of which 
need time for their execution. Any attempt to burke those 
details will only end in further postponement. The delay, 
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ment can adopt for submission to Parliament, and in the 
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are appointed to give effect to it, the people of India will 
not be found wanting in patience. Their energies wiU, we 
think, be devoted to aiding the government and oommia* 
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sioners in woi'klug ont the details and carrying them into 
effect. 

We agree, therefore, in advising that the specific points to 
which our agreement relates and the outlines of the scheme 
sketched in these proposals be laid down in an Act of Parliament ; 
but that all questions, within those outlines relating to franchises, 
constitutions, powers, finances, and such like details be remitted 
to not more than five commissioners named under the Act, to 
be dealt with in India by the commissioners, in consultation 
with governments and people, the arrangements of the commis- 
sioners, to be given the force of law by Orders in Council. 

§ 40. The goal of responsible government having now been 
declared, the scheme should, in our opinion, be one which 
initiates not only the immediate steps, but renders visible 
to the people of India the whole path to the ultimate goal. 
We urge that the measures .should be such as will leave no 
room for constitutional agitation, either now, or at any 
future time. It should set them free to devote their whole 
.strength to social and political reform, by placing political 
as well as social reform within their reach. The situation 
we desire is one in which communities in all parts of British 
India can attain to new political powers, always, but only, 
by proving their fitness to exercise those they already possess, 
and will lead, as quickly as those proofs can be given, to 
a complete and final attainment of their status as the 
greatest Dominion in the British Commonwealth. It is to 
that end that we, British and Indians, have framed these 
proposals. We desire that the foundations of responsible 
government in India should be laid in trust and amity 
between her pcnple and those whose forefathers have given 
this system to the world, that our enemies may learn that 
we know how to realize its principles, as well as to defend 
them. We, therefore, unite to submit this scheme, believing 
that so, in the Providence of God, a corner-stone may be 
laid in this Commonwealth of Nations for the perpetual 
union of East and West. 

With regard to the details of the scheme outlined above, we 
think that it is desirable that every me should reserve full 
liberty of judgement. Our agreement relates only to the following 
specific points : 

We agree — 

(1) to accept the pronouncement of August 20 as common 
groimd, within the limits of which the discussion can 
take place ; 
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(2) that, having accepted the pronouncement, we are not 

only free, but also bound to consider the new situation 
created thereby with open minds ; 

(3) that the existing provinces need not be assumed to be 

areas suitable as a basis for responsible government, 
but such areas must be settled at the moment when 
the first instalment of responsible govenunent is granted ; 

(4) that the first steps toward responsible government cannot 

be taken in the sphere of the central government ; 

(5) that, during the period of transition, governments of two 

types must co-exist, the one responsible to electorates 
for specific powers, the other to the Secretary of State 
for all other powers ; that the responsibility of eadb 
must in fact be a real one, and their powers must be 
sufficient to enable them to discharge that responsibility 
efficiently ; 

(6) that a share of the consolidated revenue of the province 

should be handed over to the Provincial State govern- 
ments, proportionate to the cost of the functions trans- 
ferred to them ; in addition to which should be handed 
over certain specific powers of taxation, such as would 
fall on the Provincial State electorate itself ; 

(7) that further additions to the powers of Provincial States, 

and to their share of existing provincial revenues 
should be considered by commissioners reporting direct 
to Parliament, at intervals of, say, seven years, such 
interval to be specified at the outset ; and that in the 
intervening periods no demand for further executive 
powers, or for a further share of existing revenues, 
should be entertained ; 

(8) that legislation passed by Provincial State governments 

affecting commercial and industrial undertakings 
should be reserved for the sanction of the Secretary of 
State ; and a limit of time should be laid dovm, within 
which representations from the interests affected can 
be received by him ; and further, that instructions to 
this effect should be included in a schedule attadied 
to the Act of Parliament in which the scheme of reforms 
is embodied ; 

(9) that the provincial governments, responsible to ihe 

Govenunent of India and the Secretary of State, shall 
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have power to do or repair public works, upon which 
the value of invested capital depends, neglect of which 
is due to the default of Provincial State governments, 
and to charge the cost thereof to the revenues assigned 
to the government in default ; 

(10) that the Government of India must have the right to 
recall powers which have been abused or neglected ; 
and in extreme eases to suspend the governments of 
Provincial States. Such powers shall always be subject 
to the sanction of the Secretary of State and of Parha- 
ment ; but in cases of emergency the Government of 
India may exercise the power, subject to subsequent 
sanction of the Secretary of State and of Parliament ; 

(11) that (a) wherever industrial and commercial interests are 
located, adequate representation should be accorded ; 
{h) adequate representation should be accorded to 
Mohammedans, land-holders, and minorities generally ; 

(12) that the specific points to which our agreement relates 

and the outlines of the scheme sketched in these 
proposals be laid down in an Act of Parliament ; but 
that all questions within those outhnes, relating to 
franchises, constitutions, powers, finances, and such 
like details be remitted to not more than five commis- 
sioners named under the Act, to be dealt with in India 
by the commissioners, in consultation with governments 
and people, the arrangements of the commissioners to 
be given the force of law by Orders in Council. 
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37. S. N. Banerjee. 

38. Aroon Sinha. 

39. R. N. Hitter. 

40. P. N. Dutt. 

41. N. N. Sircar. 

42. RamendraKrishnaGhose. 

43. Protap Chandra Muker- 

ji, Rai Saheb. 

44. Rajendra Chandra Chat- 

terjee. 

45. Surendra Chandra Chat- 

ter] ee. 

46. Srikanto Kumar Dey. 

47. Tarini Charan Das. 

48. Kara Lai Chattopa- 

dhyaya. 

49. Saroda Kant Bandopa- 

dhyaya. 

50. Mehruddin. 

51. ArshedAli. 

52. Nemai Charan Dhopi. 

53. Amar Charan Das. 

54. The Hon. Rajah Kti- 

shalpal Sing. 

55. N. Ghatak. 

56. K. T. Paul. 

57. Priya Nath Mallik. 

58. Nivaran Chandra Dutta. 

59. Jotish Chandra Mitter. 

60. Rai Bahadur Manilal 

Nahar. 

61. J. N. Bose. 

62. Giris Chandra Chakra- 

varti. 

63. Lai Mohan Sarkel. 

64. Rai HariramGoenka Ba- 

hadur, C.I.E. 


65. Rajah Monmatha iTath 

Roy Chaudhury, of 
Santosh. 

66. Rajah S. K. Acharya Ba- 

hadur, of Mymensingh. 

67. Jitendra Kishore Achar- 

ya Chaudhury. 

68. Aminuddin Hyder 

Faridie, M.R.A.G.S., 
F.R.H.S. (London). 

69. D. C. Ghose. 

70. H. M. Bose. 

71. Siva Kali Kumar. 

72. Hon. Ahdur Rahim. 

73. SudhenduMohanBagchi. 

74. Kishory Mohan Bagchi. 

75. Lakshmipate Choudhure. 

76. Ramprosad Bagchi. 

77. Kishori Mohan Bagchi. 

78. Surendra Mohan Maitra. 

79. G. H. C. Ariff. 

80. Khan Bahadur Nawab- 

jada Sayed Ashrafud- 
din Ahmed. 

81. Mahomedali Mamoojee. 

82. Abu Musa Ahmadu’l 

Hoqq. 

83. Joonas Oosman. 

84. Yaccob C. Ariff. 

85. Elias Muthrodan. 

86. Moses Ambat. 

87. Alphai Kallon. 

88. Raja Gopal Lall Roy of 

Taj hat. 

89. Indar Jogendra Singh. 

90. T. Sriman Kantimatina- 

than. 


The following letters are appended for general information : 

November 15, 1917. 

My dear Pugh, 

With reference to the note embodying certain proposals 
to be made jointly by certain Indian and European gentle- 
men to the Secretary of State, I am not qualified to pro* 
nounce an opinion on their feasibility, and I cannot say 
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anything about them at all as representing the Chamber of 
Commerce ; but as a private individual they seem to me • 
to offer a fair basis for a scheme of constitutional change 
which should mark a great advance on the road to repre- 
sentative government for this country, and should at the 
same time afford protection for the minorities who are at 
present feeling anxiety on the subject. 

Yours sincerely, 

Hugh Bray. 

November 15 , 1917 . 

My dear Pugh, 

With reference to the note on the future system of govern- 
ment in India which you have shown me, and which you 
and other Europeans have discussed with certain Indians, 
the position of the European Association is, as you are aware, 
that a memorandum expressing the views of the Central 
Council and the delegates appointed by the various branch 
councils had already been drawn up and submitted to 
government. 

The note undoubtedly creates a new situation, and calls 
for the careful consideration of the association. I am there- 
fore proposing to communicate at once with the different 
branches with the object of endeavouring to arrange for 
a second conference in Calcutta for the discussion of the 
scheme. I am hoping this may be found feasible in time 
for the views of the conference to be formulated prior to 
Mr. Montagu’s arrival here. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. Birkmyee. 

November 18 , 1917 . 

My dear Pugh, 

I think there is no reason why the whole of the provincial 
governments should not be made responsible to the people 
in the different provinces. But in view of the differences 
of opinion that exist among different communities, a scheme 
such as this calls for the careful consideration of all parties 
and commiuiities. It is certainly desirable, as I said before, 
that in a matter like this all parties should co-operate and 
try and come to a common understanding. I have no 
doubt that the Bengal Provincial Conference which meets in 
Calcutta at an early date wiU fully and carefully consider this. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. R. Das. 
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LETTERS TO THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 
ON RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
{December 1917) 

LETTER I 

THE MEANING OF WORDS 

§ 1. When I first reached India in October 1916, there 
were two subjects of general discussion. One was the war ; 
the other was self-government. Since the proclamation which 
followed the Mutiny in 1858, the final aims of British policy 
in India had never been defined. The government of India 
for the good of Indians themselves was the principle which 
tuspired that famous proclamation. Its terms left for 
future interpretation the question wherein the good of 
Indians consisted. But since 1858 no further proclamation 
had been made on the subject. Meanwhile the whole 
situation had been changed by the progress of education, 
and the British service found themselves faced by a situation 
in respect of which the supreme authority had left them 
without instructions. The British service were not to 
blame. It was the business of the British Parliament and 
electorate, and of no one else, to give them instructions, 
and none had been given. 

§ 2. Nevertheless self-government was discussed, in official 
as well as in Indian society, as the one conceivable goal of 
British policy. Every one was talking of self-government 
last year ; so I made it my business to discover what every 
one meant by it, and I found no less than four different 
meanings, none of which conformed to my own conception 
of what the term, carried to its practical conclusion, ought 
to imply. 

§ 3. To begin with, there were British officials who talked 
of self-government. In answer to my questions I found that 
some of them meant no more than the emancipation of the 
Government of India from the control of Parliament and 
the Secretary of State, coupled with a devolution of specified 
powers and revenues to provincial governments. In the 
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mouths of others it meant the re-partition of British India 
into Native States. By self-government some Indians, as 
well as officials, meant no more than a progressive substitu- 
tion of Indian for British officials. Fourthly, there were 
those who thought that executives in India could be left 
responsible, as at present, to the Secretary of State, and yet 
be rendered dependent for the exercise of their powers 
on Indian electorates and elected legislatures. TMs last 
alternative was the logical outcome of the Mtnto-Morley 
reforms. 

§ 4. The word self-government was used to include these 
four wholly distinct ideas, and the result, as it seemed to me, 
was that most people were talking at cross-purposes. 

§ 5. Some months later I was obliged by circumstances over 
which I had no control to publish a letter dealing with the 
subject, and in speaking of self-government I felt bound to 
explain in unequivocal words the sense in which I used the 
term. With that object in view I recorded a conversation 
I had had with an able and responsible friend in one of the 
Native States. Let me quote the actual words which I 
wrote and published at that time. 

§ 6. ‘I suggested that a great deal of misunderstanding 
was due to the fact that the term self-government was used 
to include two ideas (I have since found two more) which 
were in fact totally separate. “ In this State ”, I said, 
“ you have government of Indians by Indians. It is true 
you have some European officials who tell me that your 
government is treating them weU. But none the less the 
government of His Highness the Maharaja is the government 
of Indians by an Indian. It is what we might appropriately 
call Home rule, if that name had not been assumed by 
a particular movement. But to show you what I mean by 
self-government, let me ask you a question ; Do you think 
that His Highness would be well advised to make the two 
following changes at once ? — 

‘ “ (1) To make the whole legislative council elective. 

‘ “ (2) To undertake to appoint as diwan the leader who 
commanded a majority of votes in the council, and also to 
dismiss him the moment he ceased to command a majority.” 

§ 7. ‘ The most capable Indian administrators I have met 
are those who have gained their experience in the Native 
States, which proves the value of responsibility in training 
men. Some of them are men of the most liberal views, 
but I doubt whether any of them would think that so 
drastic a change can be made at one stroke. I think they 
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would say that a Prixace who made such a change too quickly 
would be likely to throw his State into confusion, and thereby 
delay its progress- towards self-government. He would 
advise that several intermediate steps should be taken, 
and I think he would hesitate to name any exact time 
within which the final change could be brought about. 

§ 8. ‘Be that as it may, you Avill now see what I mean 
when I speak of self-government. To avoid the risk of this 
misunderstanding it will be better, I suggest, to drop this 
ambiguous term and to use the words responsible government 
instead. 

§ 9. ‘ And now let me ask you to consider this system of 
responsible government as applied, not to a Native State, 
but to the vast and complicated structure of British India. 
Here you have two orders of government to deal with — the 
Government of India and also the various governments of 
the provinces into which India is divided. Personally I do 
not flinch from saying that I look forward to a time when in 
all these provinces, and also in the capital of India itself, 
elective legislatures xvill sit, with executives wholly consisting 
of the leaders who for the time being command a majority, 
and resign the moment they cease to command it. . . . 

§ 10. ‘ This is the end to which I am looking, and which 
can, I believe, be attained, if the goal is first clearly con- 
ceived, if the steps towards it are carefully thought out, 
if sufficient time is taken in making such steps, and also 
if each step is taken in time. I should find it difficult to 
suggest whether India has more to fear from over-haste 
or procrastination, and this I say, knowing that so wise, 
experienced, and advanced a democrat as Lord Morl% 
has spoken of that goal as one which may never be reached 
in India. With all due deference to an authority so weighty 
I believe that it can, must, and will be reached, and nothing 
which I have seen in India has shaken or is likely to shaJre 
that faith.’ 


LETTER II 

THE PRONOUNCEMENT OF AUGUST 20 

§ 1. In the last week of 1916 the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Muslim League in their annual session at 
Lucknow resolved ‘ that the time has come when His 
Majesty the King-Emperor should be pleased to issue a 
proclamation announcing that it is the aim and intention 
of British Policy to confer self-government on India at an 
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responsible, as at ])r(.ss(jnt, to the Secretary of State, and yet 
be rendered dojHUuUmt for the e.xercise of their ])owerH 
on Indian electorates and (d((cted legislatures. This last 
alternative w'as the logical outcome of the Minto-Morlcy 
reforms. 

§ 4. The word self-government was used to includt! these 
four wholly distinct ideas, and the result, as it se(une<l to me, 
was that most people were talking at cross-purposes. 

§ 5. Some months later 1 was oldiged by circumstances over 
which I bad no control to publislj a letter dt^aling with the 
subject, and in speaking of self-government I felt bound to 
explain in unequivocal words the sense in wliich I used the 
term. With that obj(iot in vi<m' .1 recorded a conversation 
I had had with an able and responsible friend in one of the 
Native States. Let me (piote the actual words which 1 
wrote and published at that time. 

§ (5. ‘ I suggested that a great tleal of misujuierstanding 
was due to the fact that the term mIJ - government was used 
to include two ideas (I have since found two more) which 
were in fact totally separate. “ In this Ktate ”, I said, 
“ you have govorntnont of Indians by Indians. It is true 
you have some European officials who tell mo that your 
government is treating them well. But none the loss the 
government of His Highness the Mjiharaja is the government 
of Indians by an Indian. It is what we might appropriately 
call Home rule, if that name had not bwn assumed by 
a particular movement. But to show you what 1 mean by 
self-government, let me ask you a question : Do you think 
that His Highness would be well advised to make the two 
following changes at once ? — 

(1) To make the whole legislative council elective. 

‘ ” (2) To undertake to appomt as diwan the leader who 
commanded a majority of votes in the council, and also to 
dismiss him the moment he ceased to command a majority.” 

§ 7. ‘ The most capable Indian adminktratora I have met 
are those who have gained their experienoe in the Native 
ytates, which proves the value of reaponeibiiity in training 
men. Some of them are men of the most liberal views, 
but I doubt whether any of them would think that so 
drastic a change oaa be made at one stroke. I think they 
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would say that a Prince who made such a change too quickly 
would be likely to throw his State into confusion, and thereby 
delay its progress- towards self-government. He would 
advise that several intermediate steps should be taken, 
and I think he would hesitate to name any exact time 
within which the final change could be brought about. 

§ 8. ‘Be that as it may, you will now see what I mean 
when I speak of self-government. To avoid the risk of this 
misunderstanding it will be better, I suggest, to drop this 
ambiguous term and to use the words responsible government 
instead. 

§ 9. ‘ And now let me ask you to consider this system of 
responsible government as applied, not to a Native State, 
but to the vast and complicated structure of British India. 
Here you have two orders of government to deal with — the 
Government of India and also the various governments of 
the provinces into which India is divided. Personally I do 
not flinch from saying that I look forward to a time when in 
all these provinces, and also in the capital of India itself, 
elective legislatures will sit, with executives wholly consisting 
of the leaders who for the time being command a majority, 
and resign the moment they cease to command it. . . . 

§ 10. ‘ This is the end to which I am looking, and which 
can, I believe, be attained, if the goal is first clearly con- 
ceived, if the steps towards it are earefully thought out, 
if sufficient time is taken in making sxich steps, and also 
if each step is taken in time. I should find it difficult to 
suggest whether India has more to fear from over-haste 
or procrastination, and this I say, knovnng that so wise, 
experienced, and advanced a democrat as Lord Morley 
has spoken of that goal as one which may never be reached 
in India. With all due deference to an authority so weighty 
I believe that it can, must, and will be reached, and nothing 
which I have seen in India has shaken or is likely to shake 
that faith.’ 


LETTER II 

THE PRONOUNCEMENT OF AUGUST 20 

§ 1. In the last week of 1916 the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Muslim League in their annual session at 
Lucknow resolved ‘ that the time has come when His 
Majesty the King-Emperor should be pleased to issue a 
proclamation announcing that it is the aim and intention 
of British Policy to confer self-government on India at an 
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early date, . . . and that, a dctinite step nhould ho takou 
towards self-government by granting t.he reforms contained 
in the scheme This seheine tin* n'solut ion^ then proec'eded 
to give in detail. Some months lat(>r t in* Mifs^roy informed 
the Logi.slative Council that tln^ Covernnnmt of India had 
forwarded definite pro])osals for reform to tin*- Hecu’etary 
of State. Clearly some answen- had to giv('n to the 
request tendered by the Congress and Eeagin* before their, 
next meeting. As a matb'r of mere (smrte.sy t ln^y would 
have to bo told whether their demand for a statenumt of 
policy was to ho granted or not. Evc'ry oih*, i h<'r<‘fore, who 
had followed tins course of ailairs, had reason to know that 
some statement of policy was being considtinHl, and might 
bo ex])eeted at any moment. It was op(*n to any one to 
formulate and present their views as to what, t hat st ats-ment 
should bo. 

§ 2. On August 20, l!)17, the ( 'ongress a.nd Ueagm* received 
their answer. In form, as well as in substance, I In* answer 
{Uflorod from that suggested in tlunr resolut ions. 1’bey had 
asked for a proclamation of the King Emperor, stu-li as 
that which was is.sue(l when Itidian [lolicy had lu'cn last 
defined in 1 8.68. 'I'ho staU'ment. thc'y got <m August. 2o was 
embodied in the form of an answer to a (piest ion in t he House 
of Commons put to the Hee.retary of St.at(» for India. The 
pronouncement was in substance the most important ever 
made on the place of India in tlu' British C<»nunouwealth. 
We cannot at this distance know wliat <smsi<I('rations 
indiicerl a cabinet, burdened wit h t he ('xig<'Ueies of a ri'rrihlo 
war, to make a pronouiuuunent. of smdi capital importanco 
in a manner so unprekuit.ious. Some alhivvance must ho 
made for the dUlieulties which the Impiwial Covernment has 
tt> face before we criti(d7.t» the tumrse tlu^y t.<K»k. Hut to 
any one who knows anything of India, it must he a matter of 
regret that a pronouncement changing the whole direction 
of British Policy in India should have been made in a form 
so inadequate, its Hignifieance must and will be <letermined 
by the gravity of the mattiw it (tontains. But that sigitifioaiice 
woukl have beoti far betUu* umlorHtiKfd by Europeuns and 
Indians alike, had it been embodied in the form of a pro- 
clamation, and, still more, had it been followed by such 
explanations by the Irajierial Covertiment ami by the 
Government of India as its terms require, 'rheso terras 
are singular!;^ plain. Yet dealing as they do with constitu- 
tional conditions new to India, their full signifleance haa 
not been appreciated. 
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embodied in the form of an answer to a ipiestion in f he House 
of Commons put to the iSee.retary of State for India. The 
pronouncement was in substance tlu' most important ever 
made on the place of India in the British Commonwealth. 
We cannot at tliis distance know wliat- considerations 
induced a cabinet, burdened wit h t he i'xigoneies of a terrible 
war, to make a pronouiuu'meiit of such capital importance 
in a manner so unpretentious. Some allowanee must ho 
made for the difficultieH which tl«' Impi'rial (lovernment has 
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tional conditions new to India, their full signifieance has 
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§ 3. The Pronouncement, of course, contains much that is 
not new. It reaffirms principles which have figured as 
commonplaces in the speeches of Secretaries of State and 
of Viceroys since the time of Lord Morley. Such, for 
instance, is the promise to increase the association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration, and of the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions. The 
reaUy new and therefore important matter was that contained 
in the words defining the goal to be sought. The Congress 
and League had asked the Imperial Government to proclaim 
‘ that it is the aim and intention of British Policy to confer 
self-government on India at an early date ’. In the answer 
made to them on August 20 they got something else, and 
indeed more than they had asked for ; and they got it in 
far more definite terms. The goal is stated as ‘ the progres- 
sive reahzation of Rbspoksible Government in India, as 
an integral part of the British Empire ’. The words ‘ Re- 
sponsible Government ’ here appear for the first time in 
any official pronouncement on Indian Policy. I have seen 
it suggested in the public press that they were substituted 
by the cabinet for the words ‘ seE-government ’, used by 
the Congress and League, in a fit of absence of mind. As 
a glance at the first words of the pronormcement will show, 
its terms were discussed in correspondence between the 
Imperial Government and the Government of India. The 
delay which took place, after the dispatches of the Govern- 
ment of India were sent to London and before the pronounce- 
ment was made, is sufficient evidence that every word was 
discussed and weighed. A writer who objects to ‘ responsible 
government ’ as the goal of Indian Policy cannot get rid 
of it by imputing carelessness and levity to British statesmen. 

‘ Responsible government ’ must have been used in the place 
of ‘ self-government ’ with a full knowledge of the meaning 
it conveyed. Our first business, therefore, is to see what 
was the meaning which the Imperial Government must have 
attached to it. 

§ 4. All executives are, of course, responsible to some higher 
authority. The Governor-General in Council is responsible 
to Parliament in England. So were the executives of 
Ontario and Quebec in the time of Lord Durham, and those 
of the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony in the five 
years succeeding the war. They were so responsible because 
they could be dismissed and replaced by the Secretary of 
State acting as the agent of Parliament. The demand arose 
in these coimtries (and at one time or another in all the 
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self-governing DominionH), that tlic power of (lismiKsing and 
replacing their executives should be taken from the iSocretary 
of State and vested in their own electorates an<l in the 
assemblies elected thereby. That demand has always been 
made in the name of responsible government. In the minds 
of men like Mr. Lloyd George and J.iord Milner, in whose 
recollection the demands made and granted in Mouth Africa 
are still fresh, the term cannot possil)ly have suggested 
anything else. 

§ 5. But the matter admits of no kind of <loubt. Within 
the last few weeks the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, addressing the Gonvocation of the Allaliabad 
University, used the following words : ‘ d’he British Govern- 
ment has announced that the ideal for Lidia is responsible 
government, which means the administration of the country 
by an executive authority responsiiilo through an elected 
legislature to the people ; and wo now liavo to shape our 
course towards that goal.’ 

§ 6. An executive is only res])onsible to a higher authority 
when that authority can remove it and put another in its 
place. .In this pronouncement the goal prciserihed for India 
is identified with that alrciady attained by the s<df -governing 
Dominions. It is to be reached as an integral part of the 
British (Jommonwealth. At present tlio (Jovernment of 
India and those of the provinces are answerable to, and 
removable by, the British electorate through Parliament 
and the iSecretary of State. The Imperial Government now 
looks forward to a time when those executives will all be 
answerable to, and removable by, Indian electoratei, 
through elected assemblies. It is added, however, that 
this goal can only be achieved ‘ by successive stages The 
British Government and the Government of I ndia, in other 
words the Imperial Parliament and electorate, to which 
both these Governments are answerable, are to decide, from 
time to time, what those stages are to bo and how fwt 
they can be taken. But why are these stages needed ! 
Why cannot the final power of removing and replacing 
these executives be transferred at one stroke from the 
Secretary of State to Indian electorates ? Tho answer is 
contained in the words of the pronouncement : ‘ The 

British Government and the Government of India, on whom 
the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of 
the Indian peoples, must be judges of tho time and measure 
of each advance, and they must be guided by the co-opera- 
tion received from those upon whom new opportunitiw 
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of service will thus be conferred, and by the extent to which 
it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibihty.’ 

§ 7. Inplainwords, the British Government, at the moment 
of making the annoxxncement, sees no electorates to whom 
it can transfer the responsibility which now rests on itself. 
The immediate task before it is to develop such electorates 
in India, and in such manner that it is possible to test the 
reaUty of the development. The question how this is to be 
done is the root of the whole problem set by the pronounce- 
ment of the Imperial Government. 

§ 8. Short of a pronouncement involving the separation of 
India from England, no declaration of policy more definite 
and final could have been made. From public statements 
wo know that its terms were under discussion between the 
Imperial Government and the Government of India since 
the earlier months of 1917. We know that Mr. Montagu 
engaged to take up matters where Mr. Chamberlain left 
them ; nor is it unlikely that, when the records are laid bare, 
the future historian may find the pronouncement, as issued 
on August 20, amongst the papers of Mr. Chamberlain. 
In any case it was accepted by a cabinet which includes not 
only a Liberal Prime Minister and a Labour member, but 
Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, and Sir Edward Carson. It was 
tacitly accepted by the House of Commons and by the 
House of Lords. Its announcement to Parliament without 
provoking a vote of censure is equivalent to its acceptance 
by the Imperial Parliament and electorate. It is now, 
despite the casual form in which it was announced, in every 
way a pronouncement of the Imperial Government, a British 
declaration of policy. It was made by the lawful and 
accredited government of a people now in arms to vindicate 
the word they plighted to the Belgian nation. If I know 
our people, they wiU not go back on their word. It reflects, 
moreover, their innermost mind. In the last few days 
I have listened to one, unconnected with party or press, 
who was recently sent to discuss public affairs with the men 
in the trenches on the Western front. To his questions 
about India he was met with the answer, ‘ Well, we know 
little, about India. But we’re fighting for the British Empire, 
which stands for self-government, and it’s up to England 
to help India to self-government. That is the principle for 
which we are fighting.’ 

§ 9. In the last few weeks I have read and listened to 
suggestions that this declaration of policy was wrung from 
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moreover, their innermost mind. In the last few days 
I have listened to one, unconnected with party or press, 
who was recently sent to discuss public affairs with the men 
in the trenches on the Western front. To his questions 
about India he was met with the answer, ‘ Well, we know 
little, about India. But we’re fighting for the British Empire, 
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England by fear. Would Indiana, who have said such 
things in Ealeutta, rei)cat them within thc^ sound of the 
guns, to those who stand in the j)reseuc(i of death, to whom 
the word ‘ fear ’ (iannot ho named ‘i Ey such words they 
dishonour not England, but themselves. Not once nor 
twic(! in this country have 1 felt how little tlu^y know of 
India, wlu) only liulia know. Englishmen must learn to 
know India l)etter, l)ut sonui Imlians have nee<l to know what 
England is, and that knowledge must be sought in the 
sliambles of Flanders an<l France. 

§ 10. For the moment, howev<ir, I am speaking to my own 
countrymen in India. Whotlnu’ it will ever lx*, possible to 
transfer the control of all Indian affairs to Indian ((lectoratos, 
and to j>laco India on the same footing as tlu^ self-governing 
Dominions, is a point upon which some of us may differ. 
But on one point we shall all agree*, that unless or until that 
goal c'.an be reaclu'.d, the final <letuHion of British policy 
in India must rest with the Imperial (lovnwnnmnt, Parlia- 
nuuit, and (5lect(jrate!, which for tlu' pres<nit is the British 
lloverument, I’arlianu'ut, and eleetorattu Hueh (Incisions 
cannot rc^st either with Indians, nor yef. with fl\e British 
comnumity in India. But what both communiti(5s can do 
is to giv(( pvd)lic opinion in England the information it sadly 
needs, and giv<' it in tinuu So far the inforrnat.ion available 
tluuHi has been drawn from two sources, and two only : from 
Nationalist ({uarters and from British officials. Fr{)m mis- 
sionary circles litthi has been lu'ard, and from business 
circles in India, till the last few months, nothing at all. 

I am not <iuestioning tlu' truth of what Natioiudists say, or 
what the officials say. lint I do say that tlu' picture placed 
hefojH' the people of England is utterly ijicomplete, unless 
it includes information other than that derived from 
Nationalist' and official <| uarters. 

§11. It is for this reason, 1 believe, that every one in Eng- 
land will welcome the sudden awakening of their unofficial 
countrymen liore to an interest in pul)lie affairs. For the 
moment tfie trouble is that the awakening has eomo too 
late. A new declaration of policy had lieen long pending 
and promised ; but the views of Ihe Europcuwi eorannunity 
were not expressed until it had been made in terms which 
are now impossible to alter. 

§ 12. In future the [roople of England will, one hopes and 
holieves, receive the advice of their countrymen here. The 
effect of that advice will surely depend on its quality and 
motive. If it is solely eoneornod with tlie interests and 
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privileges of Englishmen in India it will, I predict, weigh 
but lightly. If on the other hand it comes from men who 
are keeping in view the interests of India and of the w'hole 
British Commonwealth, and who speak with knowledge, not 
only of their own business concerns, but also of the public 
trust which England is seeking to discharge in this country, 
such advice will, I believe, weigh with preponderant force. 
The time has come when your countrymen at home are 
entitled to have your opinions on subjects like communal 
representation, and the separation of executive and judicial 
functions. India is not Morocco, nor the Argentine, nor 
Korea, but an integral part of the British Commonwealth, 
and the time is past when Englishmen here could confine 
themselves to business, as though public questions in India 
could be settled on none b\it official advice. And therefore 
the time is past when the European Association could stand 
only for securing the privilege of Europeans in India. 

§ 13. With all this I know you will agree. But there is 
another and even graver point. From time to time England 
must make decisions, and give pledges with regard to her 
policy in India — such pledges as were given in 1868, and once 
again on August 20 last. You at least know the value of 
British prestige, which rests simply on India’s faith in the 
two Saxon words ‘ Yea ’ and ‘ Nay ’. In the end England 
will be judged in India by what England herself does, or 
leaves undone. But at any given moment the people of 
England largely stand to be judged by their fellow-country- 
men who are face to face with Indians themselves. The 
men who return from the trenches will, I believe, see that 
this promise is kept. Let their countrymen here think 
twice before assuming positions which must lead Indians 
to think that Englishmen at home may be made to play 
fast and loose with their pledges. Those pledges are given 
to you no less than to Indians, and ihey also will be making 
a vast mistake, if they dream that after the war England 
can be brought to change or go back on one phrase or word 
of this solemn pronouncement. 

§ 14. That is the main point. But now there is a kindred 
point, which I commend to the notice of Indians as well as 
to my own countrymen at this juncture. The pronouncement 
is binding on the Secretary oi State in all its terms. Under 
them he was sent here by the Imperial Cabinet, and, as 
I read them, it is not permissible for him to discuss whether 
such a declaration should have been made, whether respon- 
sible government is a feasible project in India, or whether, 
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lot mo iuld, it can bo granted outright, or otherwise than by 
a succossion of stops. His iiupiiry is limited to the Wr 
corners of tliat jmonouncomont. The advi(;o lu^ must seek 
is simply how offoot may lusst bo given to it. If this inter- 
pretation is right, it follows that every onc! who feels he has 
views to offer at this juncture, shouhl consid{fr whether 
tlie pronouncement is one which ho cum accept, and whether 
the views hc^ has to offer arc' within its terms. It is perfectly 
open to any one, British or Indian, to say he does not accept 
its terms : such views can bo addressed to the Imperial 
Government, to Parliament and the public in England 
with whom the ultimate decision liccs. But the pronounce- 
ment shows that the Woeretary of Htato has not been 
om])owered to discuss such views. Surcdy hcc is limited by 
its terms to proposals which can be brought within the 
lines laid down for him l)y the Imperial Government before 
ho left England. And the limitation is two-edged. Advice 
to do nothing, and proposals to grant responsible government 
outright, are in fact demands that the pronouncccmont should 
be changed, and that mw instructions should be issued to 
the Becretary of Btatcu T venture to prediid. that it will not 
b(» changed, and that these instructions will bind not 
Mr. Montagu only, but all Beoretaries of Btate in time to 
eorni^ until, by successive stages, responsible government 
has been realized in India. 


LETTER in 

ELECTORAL BYBTEMS FALBE AND TRUE 

§ 1. Thk steps by which the goal is to be reached, and 
especially the nrst of those steps to bo taken, which musl 
of necessity determine the character of all those whiol 
are to follow, are left for subsequent inquiry. The questior 
before ua is simply that of discovering the path wherebj 
that goal can bo reached most quickly. But in order t( 
do that we must begin by glancing at the point from wMol 
we are to start. Except in the district and municipal boards 
there are no executives removable at the will of electorates 
Bo far as the Indian and provincial governments are con 
oemed, responsible government has no place in the existinj 
constitution. In the last few years an Indian member hai 
been appointed to each of the executive oounoik, but hi 
responsibility to the Secretary of State differs in no respec 
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from that shared by his European colleagues. Like them 
he is called to office, and can be dismissed, by the Secretary 
of State. 

§ 2. The legislatures consist partly of officials, who in the 
Governor-General’s Council only are in the majority, partly 
of non-officials, mostly Indians, appointed by government, 
and partly of members, almost entirely Indian, who do not 
hold their seats by government appointment. From the 
latest returns it appears that the Imperial Council consists 
of 68 members, 27 of whom are elected. Of these 18 are 
elected to speak for sectional interests, either land-holders, 
Mohammedans, merchants, or manufacturers. The remaining 
9, indirectly elected by non-official members of the nine 
provincial councils, are presumably intended to voice the 
views of the people at large. 

§ 3. To illustrate the method of election, let us take the 
case of the member representing the United Provinces. 
His constituency consistsi of the 29 non-official members 
of the legislative counciF of that Province. Of these 29 
members, 21 are elected. Of the 21 elected members, 
8 represent sectional interests, and 13 the District and 
Municipal Boards. Of the 13, only 4 are directly elected 
by the Boards. The remaining 9 are returned by electoral 
colleges composed of delegates elected by district and 
municipal boards in each of nine divisions. The boards 
are directly elected ; so at last we come to the bed-rock of 
primary voters. The voters to the District Board are 
simply nominated by the Collector. But he may not 
nominate more than 100 for any one tahsil, which means 
in practice not more than one in every 2,000 inhabitants. 
Educated Indians are accused of seeking an oligarchy under 
the guise of self-government. Here, in a law made by 
ourselves, the image of oligarchy was stamped on the system. 
This iron limitation is enough to show how little the funda- 
mental problem of developing electorates figured in the 
minds of those who elaborated this travesty of an electoral 
system. 

§ 4. We are now in a position to trace the electoral chain 
by which a member of the Imperial Cotmcil is supposed to 
represent a voter in one of these divisions. 

1. The primaiy voter returns a member to the district 

or municipal board. 

2. The Boaxd returns members to an electoral college. 

3. The college returns a member to the provincial council. 

4. The non-official members, including sectional members 
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iuid tlio.so ;i,i)])oinl.(«l by ,s'<)V(vnitn<'nl. ndurii a mem- 
ber to tlie Imperial Ijc^gislative. (Vnmeil. 

§ 5. The system is one whi('h (h^stroys any real eonnexion 
between the primary voter and tlu* memJier who sits on the 
legislative, couneils. llepeatcally liave I asked those in 
a position to know, whether a primary vot('r easts his vote 
with any referenei' to tlu^ (dTeet iti will hav(i in d<d.ermining 
the composition of tlie legislailve eonneils. I'he answer 
was always in the negative. Kor all ])rae.ti(ial ])urpos(w, 
the non-official memliers of ])rovincial councils are 
})rimary electors, so far as t.hinr ix^presentatives in the 
Imperial Council are conceriied. 1'hey hohl no mandate 
from those who elect them, d'heir position as (dccted 
members is purely and Himj)ly a vokm’s <ituili(i(uilion, which 
takes the place of age, ])roperty, (xlueation, or any of the 
ordinary (lualifications of .voters. One nuutdair in the 
Imperial Coutunl sits by virtue of a majority of !) votes, 
d’he total number of vok^s, by wl^-.h all th(s ('.leet(‘d members 
of this Council are returm^d, clni scarcely <>xc{‘(ul 4,000. 
That gives less than an avemage of 150 for each m(miber. 
(Similarly, members of th<» legislatives council of the United 
l*rovinees an^ elected by about .3,000 vot<‘s, or an average 
of about 143 for each elected member. 

§ (!. From this analysis, it is ■{)lain that, so far as the legis- 
lative oouncils are (!oncen\od, the so-calkHll reprtwentative 
system is a sham. 'I’he e.xperience it ])rovides <!an do little 
or nothing towards devciloping (ileetorates, for the reason 
that the primary voter for the district and municipal boards 
cannot possibly trace the elTect of his vote oji the U)gislativc 
councils. Lord Motley failed to see that this was the crux 
of the problem, because he would never face in his own 
mind the prospect of devolving responsibility on Indian 
electorates, as the Imperial Govornmont has now faced 
it. Hence the practical importance of the recent pro- 
nouncement. 

§ 7. Let tiH now turn to this essential question, the develop- 
ment of electorates, and see what answers have been giver 
to it. Olio answer commonly given is that no politioa 
responsibility can bo given to electorates until oducatior 
is far more advanced and more widely spread than it now is 
Implicit in this answer is the presumption that the futur( 
electors can be educated to a sense of politioal responsibilit] 
in schools and colleges. My answer is that if you were tc 
cover India with schools and colleges until you had multipliec 
the educated classes tenfold, without at the same tim( 
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giving them any instalment of genuine political responsi- 
bility, you -would have rendered India ungovernable under 
any system. This I believe is exactly what has happened 
in Russia. There, public responsibility was limited to 
municipal and district bodies. In the Imperial and pro- 
vincial Governments, the educated classes were confined 
to criticizing the executives, over whom they had no control. 
In the political sphere they were left -without responsibility 
for seeing that the government was carried on. The natural 
result is that they have been able to destroy government, 
but have proved utterly incapable of evolving any govern- 
ment of their own, which they could bring themselves, let 
alone the illiterate majority, to obey. The results are before 
us, if only in the awful silence which envelops Russia, and 
recalls those hours in the Black Hole of Calcutta. So deadly 
and so general is the struggle of each for himself, that no . 
one is able to tell those without of the tragedy in progress 
within. May the wisdom of her rulers deliver India from 
a like fate ! But that cannot be done by denying education 
to her people. They must have education, and more 
and more of it ; but the result -will be the same as in 
Russia, unless side by side with increasing education is 
given a steady and progressive increase in political respon- 
sibihty. 

§ 8. The truth is that schools and colleges can do no more 
than teach people how to learn. They can impart know- 
ledge, but wisdom can only be learned in the school of 
responsibility. It can only be taught by leaving men to 
suffer by the results of the things which they themselves 
do ; still more, by the results of the things which they leave 
undone. - 

§ 9. Last year I visited a village in Central India where 
some people had died of cholera. The villagers had promptly 
gone to the police station, obtained permanganate of potash, 
put it in the wells, and stopped the cholera. The commis- 
sioner, with whom I was camping, told me that only a few 
years before the police had been mobbed for attempting 
to disinfect the wells. The change had come about, because, 
in their o-wn experience, they had seen that permanganate in 
the wells will stop cholera. Now let any one consider 
whether this practical truth would have come home to them, 
if it had only been taught them iff text-books. School 
teaching -will help to disintegrate the deadening effect ci 
custom, to open the eyes of the mind to new ideas, and 
enable a community to read the lessons of experience 
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some people had died of cholera. The villagers had promptly 
gone to the police station, obtained permanganate of potash, 
put it in the wells, and stopped the cholera. The commis- 
sioner, with whom I was camping, told me that only a few 
years before the police had been mobbed for attempting 
to disinfect the wells. The change had come about, because, 
in their own experience, they had seen that permanganate in 
the wells will stop cholera. Now let any one consider 
whether this practical truth would have come home to them, 
if it had only been taught them iff text-books. School 
teaching will help to disintegrate the deadening effect cf 
custom, to open the eyes of the mind to new ideas, and 
enable a community to read the lessons of experience 
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moro qnicikly. But. the practical h-ssou.s of life niu.sti como 
from exporieiico iteolf. Without oxpciricucing tho roHiilta 
that follow the giving of vote-s, nruU'r a .synte.m ho simple 
as to make tliai exptn-iemie easy to read, (Mluoatiou will 
operate to unfit a j)copl<' for responsibility in ])ub!ic affairs. 
The two things must go side by sid<n Th<' educational value 
of the irresent (electoral system is destroye<l by its (lomplica- 
tion, and also by the fact that' members have' no function 
but <!riticism, and no res])onsibility laid upon them. And 
hence there is none laid upon the voters. But tlieir judge- 
ment (iannot In- develo})ed extH'jfi. by a syst (un which enables 
them to trace the results of their votes on their<nvn lives; 
in plain words, by son\e responsibility. 

§ H). In the making of tdeetoraies a- (piality t»iore difficult 
to dtivelop, even than jutlgement, is distuplim*. 'I'he hardest 
lesson a raw 'electorate has to learn is that of giving the 
nders they elect power to rule, d’he obcHlienee upon which 
government is foundcsl, ev(*n in autocracies, is at root 
moral. Despotism rc'sts on a basis of tlu'ocracy, on the 
idea of a law delivered on Horeb. 'I'he obedieiua^ rendered 
by his subjects to an Indian prince is inspired by the belief 
in. his divine title to nde. It is not force' which makes the 
Indian peasant .so docilcc to British rule, so much as an 
ingrained conviction that power to rule is of itself an 
evidence of divine authority. To this title' the Kaiser is 
constantly appealing. It has cmabled thc' (’zars to rule 
Russia for c.enturies. But the idea is oju' which will not 
stand the disintegrating force of education. If relied upon 
too long, it suddenly collapses, as iti Russia. And then 
a people undisciplined by atiy sense of responsibility outside 
the sphere of district, village, or town life, are called upon 
to obey men elected to rule the province an<i the nation. 
The old principle of obedience is suddenly shattered, before 
they have had time to acquire the only alternative principle, 
which is the habit of obeying riders in the general interest 
and because they represent the general authority. Self- 
government rests on a sufficient capacity in enough indivi- 
duals to put the interests of others before their own. It is 
the Sermon on the Mount reduced to practice in the field 
of politics. This habit can, I firmly believe, be produced 
in any people by constant and increasing ©xeroise. But it 
is contrary to all reasefe and all experience of human nature 
to suppose that it oan be produced without the ©xerctee 
of reraondbility, steadily increased as the habit becomes 
more rally acquired and more widely spread. Mr. Montafu’s 
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riders they elect power to rule, d’he oheiUence u|>on which 
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moral. Despotism ri'sts on a basis of thi'ocracy, on the 
idea of a law delivered on Horeh. 'I'he ohedienee rendered 
by his sulijects to an Indian prinee is insjared hy the belief 
in. his divine title to rule. It is not force which makes the 
Indian peasatd so docile to British rule, so mueh as an 
ingrained conviction that [lower to rule is of itself an 
evidence of divine authority. To this tith* the Kaiser is 
constantly appealing. It has enabled the (V.ars to rule 
Russia for eenturies. But the idea is one wliich will not 
stand the disintograting force of education. If relied upon 
too long, it suddonly collapses, as in Russia. And then 
a people undisciplined hy any sense of responsibility outside 
tho sphere of district, village, or t<»wn life, are cailod upon 
to obey men elected to rule the province and the nation. 
The old principle of obedience is suddenly shattered, before 
they have had time to acquire the only alternative prinoiple, 
which is the habit of obeying rulers in the general interest 
and because they represent the general authority. Self- 
government rests on a sufficient capacity in enough indivi- 
duals to put the interests of others before their own. It is 
the Sermon on the Mount reduced to practice in the field 
of politics. This habit can, I firmly believe, be produced 
in any people by constant and increasing exercise. But it 
is oontraiy to all reasdb and all experience of human nature 
to suppose that it can be produced without the exerctee 
of responsibility, steadily increased as the habit becomes 
more fully acquired and more widely spread. Mr. Montagu’s 
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mission is the necessary corollary of that undertaken hy 
Dr. Sadler and his colleagues.^ 

§11. To put the matter in a nutshell, the view-long 
current — ^that an improvement and extension of education 
is the key to the political problems of India, is a dangerous 
half-truth. It is but a fragment of the true key, and if 
tried alone, will break, with the results inevitable when 
a lock is jammed by a broken key. 

LETTEE IV 

THE EXISTING SYSTEM AND ITS LOGICAL 
OUTCOME 

§ 1. The best that can be said of the existing system is that 
it has introduced to the legislatures an element whose point 
of view is other than that formed in official experience. 

I believe that legislation and public policy have benefited 
by the public criticism of laymen. But it trains those 
laymen merely as critics. It provides no training in, and 
no test of, administrative capacity or statesmanship. The 
leaders who emerge and figure in the public eye are neces- 
sarily those who can criticize most effectively in the English 
tongue. They are never put to the test, nor trained by the 
necessity of having to do anything themselves. 

§ 2. In all proyincial councils non-officials are in the 
majority. In Bengal the elected members alone are in the 
majority. To these majorities are opposed a minority of 
British officials bound by the express orders of the Govern- 
ment of India to vote, in every division, in accordance with 
orders issued by government. I do not know the reason 
for these orders. In the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies, where I watched the same system under Crown 
Colony government, officials were left free to vote according |i 

to their own judgement on all but questions of primary ’ 

importance, those, generally speaking, which, under respon- 
sible government, might involve a change of the ministry. 

I do not think the government whip was issued on half 
a dozen divisions in the session. Official members were free 
to speak, and in doing so often influenced the government 
in the direction desired by the non<-official members. In 
the Indian councils no official may speak, except at the^ 
instance of the executive. In the Transvaal there was no ' 

I The Calcutta university oomBaisBion had just embarked on its inquiry. 
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such cleavage as exists in India l)et\v<'en oflieifil uiui imn- 
i official members. 

• § 3. The whole effect of this system st rikes one as singu- 

larly calculated to produce a ch*avage on racial linens, and to 
exasperate racial feeling. Inevitably it operates to j^rodnee 
a solidarity of Indian members, on pur«>ly racial lines, in 
^ opposition' to an alien goviunmont, and tiu' eases in which 
governments are defeat, ed are steadily inm-asing. In plain 
i words, moderates are forced into the camp of extretnists, 

§ 4. If government, prapos<-s unp<»pu!ar measures, or resists 
popular resohitions and amendm<*nts, it is mtt la-eause it 
likes doing unpopular things. Ihin’pnwntative govern- 
ments are far more nervous of o[»position that! thos»> which 
rest on an aset'rtained majority of voters. tJovernment 
only resists the elected members when* it is hotu'stly con- 
vinced that it cannot otherwis(> diseharg<' tlx" trust laid on 
it, and in the last instance because it cannot otherwise 
maintain onhu*. .Already provincial governnu’iits are 
directly dependent on non-offi<dal votes for ilu' <’oneurrenee 
of the legislature, without which they eaniitg, discdiargo 
the duties laid on tluun. Is it humanly possihit*, if this 
system bo long e.otitimmd, that the executives will resist 
the temptation to infhnmee non-official memhers hy means 
other than pure argument in open d«d>ate ? When'ver this 
system has been long continued, government by ‘ influence ’ 
has sot in, degenerating into government by intrigut', and 
ending in goverrtment Ity corruption. 

§ f). How far Executives are still abb' to maintain a work- 
ing majority it is difficult to say, becaustt they shrink from 
proposing necessary mtiasures which meati pul»li<! defeat. 
But where they do suecot'd in voting tlown the elected 
members, the spectacle of the British phalanx castijig 
a solid vote against them by order is irritating in the extreme. 
Inevitably it begets a demand for a tdear and overwhelming 
majority as the natural meatis of relief from the exasperation 
felt on being voted down by Britisli officials. The present 
system suggests to Nationalists a lino of advance which 
will enable them to tie the hands of the Executive without 
assuming any responsibility for the results of inaction. 

§ 6. The schemes suggestecl by Mr. CJokhale, the nineteen 
members, and by the (k)ngresH ainl l^taigue, are the logical 
result of this situation. With one exception, to which 1 
propose to refer later on, all the schemes for development 
on the lines initiated in the Morley-Minto reform proceed 
on this principle of strangling the responsible executive 
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by successive twists of the noose placed in the hands of 
irresponsible electorates. I have before me a letter from 
one of the ablest administrators in this country in which 
he rejects any scheme for the gradual delegation of specified 
functions on provincial authorities responsible to electorates. 
He goes on to say : ‘ I feel that it should not be beyond the 
wit of constitutional experts to frame a scheme of advance 
along the road of horizontal lines of increasing popular 
control over all the functions of government instead of 
vertical lines separating particular functions and without 
reaching a chasm that must be crossed at one bound.’ 

§ 7. I propose, therefore, to examine this idea of increasing 
popular control on horizontal lines in the case of the existing 
executives and legislatures. Let us take the executive 
first. The vital question, I submit, by which any scheme 
of government should be tested is this — to whom is the. 
executive under that scheme to be made responsible for their 
final decisions ? There are two alternatives and two only : 
Executives may remain responsible to the Secretary of 
State, which means to the Imperial Parliament, or else they 
may be made resxjonsible to an electorate in India. There 
must and should be divisions in electorates and legislatures. 
In executives there can be none, so far as the public is 
concerned. All experience demonstrates that, unless govern- 
ment is to come to a standstill, the members of executives 
must thrash out their differences within closed doors. When 
a member of an executive council is voted down, he has 
but two courses before him : to resign, or else to support 
the decision of his colleagues, if only by his silence loyally 
observed in private as well as in public. Mr. Balfour once 
declared that he had often supported in public debate 
proposals which he had opposed in the privacy of the 
cabinet. Every man with experience of public affairs 
knows that this is an essential condition of executive action . 
Before a member of an executive is at liberty to explain 
his differences with his colleagues he must quit it. They 
must cease to be colleagues. In executives there must be 
unity, and it is for that reason that the selection of his 
colleagues is usually left to the head of the government. 
The principle of electing the cabinet by the caucus of the 
party in power, introduced in Australia, has now, I believe, 
been discarded as incompatible with the unity of the 
cabinet. 

§ 8. Proposals are on foot to introduce two Indian mem- 
bers into the executives here, and I very much hope they will 
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be adopted. But tlu' .suggention that. thoHO two members 
should be elected by th<^ non-official members strikes at 
the root of the first principle' of ('xeeutive government. 
Responsibility of an execxitive nu'ans that the members of 
that executive are appointed and <'an be removed by the 
authority which appoints them. It means, therefor<‘, that 
they must Ix' able to (vxplain 1 lu'ir eoiuhiet to that, authority. 
This proposal means t hat while t hree memlH'rs of an (sxocu- 
tive eoune.il ar(^ to n'rnain responsible to tiu' Seesretary of 
State, the t.wo others are to be made responsible to the 
elected members. When ttu\v <liffer from their colleagues 
they are placed in a wholly false ])osition. If they are loyal 
to their colleagxies, tlu*y cannot explain tludr position to 
their elee.torate. Nor cmi they explain their position to 
their electorate without divulging the s<'crets of council. 
And if, to escape tlui falsity of this position, they resign, 
how then are their ])laees to be filled '! 'I’he shjik' electorate 
can only n'turn two mnv members charged to maintain tho 
differenc.e with those responsible to th<‘ Set^retary of State. 
Such an arrangemient can be fruitful in nothing but mis- 
understanding and anger, leading to dea<Uock. If, as .1 
hope, there are to he mor<» Indian mi'mbers, they must he 
appointcid by the Se<'.retary of State, and he responsible 
to lum on th(» same footing as their (iolleagues. Or else 
all must be responsible to an electorate on tho same footing. 

§ !). We may now turn to plans for increasing control over 
all the functions of government as applied to the existing 
logislat vires. The steps which can be taken in this direction 
are few and easy to trace. 

The first step is to give the elected members a elear and 
decisive majority. 

The second step is to divide the estimates iivto two 
sections, one containing police and other items of vitd 
importanoo, to be roservou as at present to the control of 
the executive ; the other section containing items which 
are left at the disposal of a legislature in which elected 
members have tho deoisive voice. 

The third and last stage is to submit the whole budget, 
that is to say supply, to the control of the le^slature, 

§ 10. To begin with, it is necessary to not© that the word 
‘ control ’ may mean either of two things. It may mean 
the power of deciding that things are to be done. It may 
also be used to mean a power of deciding that they are not 
to be done. If the 'fabric of society is to oe maintained, the 
government must in tho last resort have power to do any- 
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be adopted. But tli<( .suggeHtioii that thcHc two members 
should he eleetod by tiu'; nou-ofbeial members strikes at 
the root of the first priueipi(' of (>xeeutiv<' government. 
Besponsilulity of an e,Kecutiv<‘ means tliat the members of 
that executive are appointed and can be nunoved (>y the 
authority which appoints tliem. It means, therefor<‘, that 
they must be al)le t.o tvxplain llu'ir conduct t,o that. a\ithority. 
This [)roposal means that vvhih' three* meml>crs of an execu- 
tive council ar<^ to n'main n'sponsible to t he Se<!retary of 
State, the two others are to be made nmponsible to the 
elected members. Wlien they <liffer from their colleagues 
they are |)laced in a wholly false position. If they are loyal 
to their colleagues, they cannot explain tlmir position to 
their ele-ctorate. Nor can they explain tlu'ir position to 
their electorate without divulging the s<sTets of council. 
And if, to escape the falsity of this |>osition, they resign, 
how then are their places to be filled ? Tlu^ sanu' <'lt*ctorato 
can only return two lU'w members charged to maintain the 
difference with those responsible to th<* Secretary of State. 
Such an arrangement can be fruitful in nothing but mis- 
understanding and anger, leading to <leadlock. If, as .1 
hope, there are. to be more Indian members, they must be 
appoint(Hi by the Seeretary of State, and be responsible 
to him on the same footing as their colleagues. Or else 
all must be responsible to an electorate on the same footing. 

§ If. We may now turn to plans for increasing control over 
all the functions of government as applied to the existing 
legislatures. The steps which can be taken in this direction 
are few and easy to trace. 

The first step is to give the tslected members a clear and 
decisive majority. 

The second step is to divide the estimates into two 
sections, one containing police and other items of vital 
importance, to be reserved as at present to the control of 
the executive ; the other section containing items which 
are left at the disposal of a legislature in which elected 
members have the dooisive voice. 

The third and last stage is to submit the whole budget, 
that is to say supply, to the control of the legislature, 

§ 10. To begin with, it is necessary to note that the word 
‘ control ’ may mean either of two things. It may mean 
the power of deciding that things are to be done. It may 
also be used to mean a power of deciding that they are not 
to be done. If the fabric of society is to be maintained, the 
government must in the last resort have power to do any- 
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thing necessary to maintain it. Before taking a decision, 
it may expose itself studiously to the influence of external 
opinion. It may modify its policy in a great variety of 
details to meet a great variety of views. But in the last 
analysis it will be faced by the necessity of making decisions 
which conflict with certain feelings and views. There may 
be all kinds of knowledge which a government lacks and 
which outside opinion can supply. But there is a kind of 
knowledge which actual responsibility, and that alone, can 
supply. A government which cannot or will not in the 
last resort apply that knowledge, and interpret it into 
action, is doomed ; and the community it governs is also 
doomed to anarchy. A government may know that order 
cannot be enforced unless criminals are convicted, and that 
ctiminals cannot be convicted unless adequate protection 
can be given to witnesses. The existing law may not enable 
them to give this protection. The law must be changed, 
and, unless the necessary legislation can be passed, crime 
will increase until social order is destroyed. In England 
a government which cannot pass such legislation as it 
feels to be necessary, resigns. Another assumes its respon- 
sibility ; and that responsibility brings the same knowledge, 
until both parties are convinced by experience of the 
necessity of making the change in the law required. But 
in India the existing executives cannot be removed by the 
legislatures, and, if they are to maintain order, cannot be 
divested of power to pass necessary laws however unpopular. 
They may and should be exposed to the influence of public 
opinion to the utmost. But in the last analysis they must 
have the power to decide which responsibility for main- 
taining order places upon them. The control which a govern- 
ment must have cannot be divided. It can only be under- 
mined and gradually destroyed, 

§ 11. The first step in aU these schemes is to give the 
elected members a clear and decisive majority. When this 
is done there is no reason for keeping a small phalanx of 
official voters, who are not needed to speak, at the -disposal 
of government. They are not needed when measures are 
popular ; they are perfectly useless when measures are 
resented. Indeed, they are worse than useless, because 
their presence is exasperating. Mr. Gokhale proposed that 
the official members should not be more than were necessary 
for explaining the government case. He seems to have 
realized that their votes cease to have any value as a safe- 
guard the moment they are reduced to a clear minority. 
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'riic pro])ortal to giv<' a olcar. thn-isive majority of (ikaitod 
niombcra is (Miuivaloiit to playing the <y\(‘(ai(iv(' at tlu' mercy 
of a wholly (‘Icctjve (s>umul, uiiahk^ to (■hiing(' tlici goveru- 
mont ami with no rosponsihility for seeing Uiat' it is earriorl 
on. The (juestion which ought to Ik; coiJsicU'n'cl i.s wluh.hcr 
any govcrnnumt under any circumstamfCH ouglit to face 
that position. 

§ 12. [ know what is in tin; invck of the minds of somoof 
those who advocate sucli nnnisures. 'Fhey heiioves that the 
‘ infhieiH'C ’ of (loverninent with a !)alane<; of memtuirs 
will snlliec; to seetire th('ni enough votes on most critical 
divisions. In its power of patronagi'. and of conferring 
tith's and dignities, any government in India has means of 
inflmmce far greater than (;xist e.lsewhere. 11^ is the most 
n (Wight goveriummt in tin; world ; aiul yet. if you put 
it in such a (losition, it will itdallihly yield to such temjita- 
tion, without realizing, to begin with, that it is doing so. 
In any case it will suffer from the Indii-f in the mituls of its 
opponents that such nu'ans arci useid. In Italia it cannot 
(tscapo that imimttition. Under the existing systtun the 
imputtdiion is alrciidy btdng tnadtv 

§ 1.1. The above remarks apjtly to th<; first stage, that in 
which the control of legislation isabandonetl by the executive 
to the elected majority of f ht' h^gislature. We now ttome to 
t he second stage, that in which the exec.utive n^tains control 
t)f funds needed for polici' and other vital services, while 
abandoning the ai>pro()riation of tin; balatux' of the revenue 
to the elected mem hews. 'Fo b(>gin with, this (H)ncession is 
largely illusory, because tlu' rt;al bouo of contentum is the 
allocation of funds between (>olice and education, that is 
to say, between the two dilTerent siK'.tions of the estimates. 
'Fhe arrangement will not prevent elected nunnhers from 
attacking the exccutiv(; for appronriating too much revenue 
for police, and for leaving too little for the heacls submitted 
to the control of the legislature. 1’he president cati scarcely 
rule such spocehoH out <)f order. They will figure conspiou- 
ously itr every budget debate, and help to aggravate the 
public temper. Now it is noticeable that, in the provincial 
legislaturiis, attacks on the Uovernmont of India for their 
military expenditure play little part, and unless sufficiently 
veiled, could bo ruled out of order from the chair. In the 
district boards attacks on the provincial government for 
not reducing police expenditure, in order to give the boards 
more revenue for education, are not heard at all. 

§ 14, One reason is that the financial relations of the 
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province with India, and those of the district with the 
province, are settled by contracts covering a period of years. 
But the division of the revenue into two parts — one reserved 
to the control of government, and the other submitted to 
the control of the legislature — can scarcely be made on a 
fixed basis. It will have to be adjusted every year, and 
the readjustment will be the occasion of most exasperating 
discussions. 

§ 15. The executive know that if they are to do their duty 
and to maintain order, they must spend so much on police. 
They cannot afford the balances demanded by the elected 
members for their own section of the estimates, without 
imposing new taxation. If elected members wish to spend 
more money on education, there must be fresh taxation. 
Now it is a sacred principle of public finance, in the most 
democratic countries of the British Commonwealth like 
Australia, that proposals for new taxation must be initiated 
and framed by the ministers of the Crown, and not by 
private members in the legislature. The executive may 
listen to suggestions from the legislature, but the formal 
proposal must be made and embodied in a Bill by the 
executive. In India, at any rate, the whole responsibility 
for the new tax, and all the unpopularity accruing therefrom, 
will rest on the executive. 

§ 16. The able administrator, whose proposals 1 am criti- 
ci/ing, remarks : ‘No official can satisfactorily serve two 
masters, whose instrrictions will be conflicting, without 
neglecting the interests of one.’ It will readily be seen, 
however, that the proposal to divide the estimates into two 
parts violates this principle. The executive is to reserve 
control over one part of the estimates, yielding control of 
the other part to the legislature. The executive is to be 
responsible to the Secretary of State for one part of the 
estimates, and to the legislature for another part. For 
the legislators have no other executive of their own. To 
give them a separate executive for the matters assigned 
to their control is the very proposal which my critic 
condemns. 

§ 17. So much for the second stage ; and now we come 
to the third and last stage, that in which the legislators are 
given the whole control of supply as well as of legislation, 
the executive still remaining responsible to the Secretary 
of State. The executive can pass no laws, arid obtain no 
money, except by the will of an elected legislature. But the 
legislature cannot remove the executive. The Government 
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is only removable by, and is, th('r(d<^r<', still responsible to, 
the Secretary of State. Of such an arrangement it can 
only be said that it mxist from its nature! lead, and has in 
experience always led, to a (!onstitutional deadlock, the 
paralysis of government and consetpient social disorder. 
The results of sucih a condition in a country like India can 
best 1)0 judged by those who have spent their liv(!s there. 

§ IB. So far I have been <liseuHsing pro[)osals which are 
the nee<'ssary and logi<‘.al outcome of the Minto-Morley 
reforms. Schemes devised on that principle differ mainly 
in the distance they ])ropoHe to go down out) and the same 
road which ends in a ])recipiee. 'Fhe (’ofigress League 
.scheme would lead India to the v(‘ry brink. 'I'o take one of 
its provisions only, it is laid dowti that <‘X<H!utives, whether 
national or provincial, are bound by a n'solutiot) twice 
passed within thirteen months, despite the veto of the 
Governor-General. Let us take two not improbable cases. 
Suppose that a resolution is twice j)ass('d, obliging the 
executive to make ijrimary education universal and com- 
pulsory within a given time. Such a step would involve 
a vast increase of taxation. But the whole onus of framing 
the necessary measures of taxation is left to the executive. 
That the legislature would shrink from passing such measures 
is more than probable. The executive w'ould then be in 
a position of having to execute orders without the means 
of doing so. The legislature is to have power of issuing 
orders without the obligation of providing the funds to 
pay the cost. Huch a soheme is impossible from the outset. 
It is also the negation of responsible government. 

§ 19, 'fhetj again the legislature might order the executive 
to reduce the expenditure on police by on© half. Such 
orders might involve an jkctual violation of contracts legally 
binding on government. It might also, in the Judgement 
of the executive, involve an outbreak of public disorder. 
The opinion of the Governor-General would already have 
been recorded in his abortive veto, which would certainly 
not have been given without reference to the Seoretsury 
of State. As public spirited and honourable men, the 
executive, and indeed the Governor-General himself, would 
have no choice but to resign. The Secretary of State could 
not find others to take their place, and, without violatar^ 
his oonsoienoe, could not ask them to do so. A deadlock 
with' all its perils would be the result. ‘ I would press 
writes one of the advocates of this scheme, ' for substantial 
control of government until we can get responsible govwn- 
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ment. The step from the former to the latter will not be 
a long one.’ ^ 

§ 20. As one who desires to see responsible government 
established in India as quickly as possible, I venture to differ. 
Responsible government can and will be attained by 
straightforward means. It will not be attained by means 
designed to destroy all government in the process. 

§21. The vital defect of the Minto-Morley principle is 
that it leaves the whole responsibility for government on 
one set of men, while rapidly transferring power to another 
set of men. It operates to render electorates less fit for 
responsible government, instead of more so. It creates a 
situation eminently calculated to exasperate the executive 
and legislature with each other, and therefore to throw the 
British Government and the Indian community at large 
into a posture of mutual antagonism. The elected members, 
untempered by any prospect of having to conduct the 
government themselves, have everything to gain by harassing 
government, and preventing it from passing the measures 
which it knows to be vital. In actual practice what happens 
is, not that government is defeated, but rather that it 
shrinks from proposing measures which it knows it cannot 
pass. The nerves of the state are slowly but surely paralysed. 
The elements of disorder grow and raise their heads. Every 
necessary measure for preserving order is denounced as 
an act of tyranny. The foundations of law decay, until 
suddenly, as in Ireland, the whole structure collapses, 
order has to be restored at the cost of bloodshed, and the 
growth of constitutional government is indefinitely post- 
poned. No government suffering from creeping paralysis 
can maintain its prestige. Even in India the prestige of 
government does not depend upon outward show, upon 
ceremonies, uniforms, salutes, and the like, but simply 
on ability to discharge its functions. I regard the future 
establishment of responsible government in India as the 
greatest achievement in which my own race can share. 
But government, as the leaders of the Russian revolution 
are discovering, is the only possible basis of self-government. 
Home rule could be given to Scotland or Wales, if they 
asked for it, to-morrow. The real difficulty of giving it to 
Ireland is that government has never been firmly estab- 
lished in that country. In India no measures are real steps 
to self-government which operate to render it ungovernable 
in the process. Under the plan proposed, no elective 
1 Letter to the Bengalee, dated November 22, 1917. 
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member of the U‘ffisln.tnre <'outr;iels any resjKmsibility for 
the maintoniuK't' of order. Ht' nK'rely develop.‘i into a hostile 
(triiie of the government 's endeavour to do so. He is given 
no chance of demonst rid ing Jiny eapaciit.y to get things rlone. 
Popidar leadcM’s jire l)rouglit to tin' front mainly l>y ability 
to haniss tlu^ governimmt in trying t(r do tiunn. There is 
no gradual transfer of responsibility. When pul)li(! irritation 
lias been raised to boiling point, and th<> final deiwllock is 
reached, the only further t-oneession whicli remains is to 
make th(^ execadfve^ r(>si)onsihh‘. to, iuid tlierefore, removable 
hy, the legislatur(\ This means tlu- inst itution of responsible 
govan’nmetd, at. one .stroke in a (“ommunity \vh<n-e elecdors 
and legislators hav(^ been giveti no pnodons <>,xereise in 
|)olitieaI control. Th<^ int<^rmcdiat<' stag<> of divided eontrol 
is so eminently ealctdatetl to prodiu'e [)ubljc irritation that 
it vvouhl, in my opinion, be far safea- to take t his sk^p at the 
i»utse.t. 'I’liati 'course.. how.'('V<‘r, is speeifieally r<'j<><-t.ed in the 
recent prononmuunent of the Secretary of State ; it does not 
therefore conn', within t he scope of t htw' not (*s to <iiscusH it. 
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'I'HK FRUITS OF FXPKRlKNUF 

^ 1. Tuk fa<d is that no system will snccoed under which it 
is not possible in the last inst ance to scanire harmony Ixstwoen 
the exeentivt' ami legislature in mattit'.rs esscnitial to govern- 
ment. The discovery of the means whereby this can ho 
done in a government basinl on election is the great achieve- 
ment of England ; and it is worth while glancing at the 
manner in which that, discovery wm arrived at. In the 
early Middle Ages the King ruie<l aiul enacted the laws. 
Then came the sta^ii at which Parliament luul accpiirod the 
sole right of making laws and voting supply, while the 
cxocutiv(« power remained in the hands of the King and his 
ministers. There were no legitimate moans of harmonizing 
the action of the executive and legislature, and confliot 
between the two, mitigated by corruption of Parliament by 
the Crown, wtw the keynote of the constitutional struggles 
of the seventeenth century which ended in the downfall of 
the Stuart line. The first two Hanoverian kings, who 
succeeded the Stuarts, were foreigners who knew no English 
and were mainly interested in their German domimons. 
The government of Great Britain they left to ministers who 
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the action of the executive and legislature, and conflict 
between the two, mitigated by corruption of Parliament by 
the Crown, was the keynote of the constitutional struggles 
of the seventeenth century which ended in the downfall of 
the Stuart line. The first two Hanoverian kings, who 
succeeded the Stuarts, were foreigners who knew no English 
and were mainly interested in their German dominions. 
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could control the House of Commons. George III, who 
knew English, and was more interested in his British than 
in his German dominions, tried to go back on this system. 
By wholesale corruption he endeavoured to make Parliament 
amenable to his will, and chose as his ministers, not the real 
popular leaders, but men who would stoop to be instruments 
of corruption. One result was the loss of America. The 
situation was saved by the fact that the younger Pitt, 
the popular leader, gained a great ascendancy over the 
Kang, whose mind presently began to fail. The principle 
that the King must choose as his ministers men who for 
the time being were able to command a majority in the 
legislature, was gradually established. The principle was 
finally confirmed with the advent to the throne of a girl 
Queen in 1837. Thenceforward the Sovereign was removed 
from the position of ruler to that of an hereditary president 
in a commonwealth. The power of the mediaeval Sovereign 
passed to the leaders, who, for the time being, were able to 
command a majority in Parliament. This command of 
the legislature was the condition of office. Eesponsible 
government is simply a means of securing that, the executive 
can control the legislature, the necessary condition of all 
government. 

§ 2. The history of constitutional government in Scotland, 
Ireland, and the Colonies enforces the same lesson. 

§ 3. The Scottish parliament first came into effective being 
in the struggle with the Stuarts. The crisis began when, in 
1693, the Scottish parliament passed a Bill fatal to the 
monopoly of the English East India Company. Tweeddale, 
the King’s minister, yielding to his feelings as a Scottish 
nationalist, disobeyed the orders of William III and ratified 
the Bill. Serious complications with Spain were the result, 
and finally the financial ruin of Scotland. The efforts made 
to render the system workable by corruption broke down. 
Nationalist feeling was too strong for such exppdients. The 
crisis was precipitated in 1701, when the Scottish parliament 
refused to pass a Bill providing that on the death of Queen 
Anne, the same Kang should succeed to the Scottish as to 
the English throne. Separation and war were avoided by 
the merging of the English and Scottish parliaments in one 
Parliament of Great Britain. The problem of securing har- 
mony between the legislatures and executives in both 
countries was thus consolidated and transferred to West- 
minster to find its solution there a century later. 

§ 4. The very .same problem was provoked by the Irish 
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Lord Durham was then sent out, and produced a report on 
the whole situation, which first explained to Englishmen the 
nature of the great discovery they had made at home — 
responsible government. Durham recommended its applica- 
tion to Canada. He pointed out that no executive can 
continue to discharge its functions unless it can control the 
legislature. This, however, was impossible, where, as in 
Canada, the mainspring of the executive was in London, 
while the mainspring of the legislature was in Canada. 
The Imperial Government must either abolish the elective 
principle in the legislature, and so make it subordinate to 
the executive, or else place the executive in the hands of 
the leaders who controlled the legislature for the time 
being. The power of the executive to carry laws, money 
and otherwise, essential to the maintenance of the Queen’s 
government, was an absolute necessity. His advice was 
taken, and applied, not only to Canada, but also to other 
parts of the British Commonwealth, wherever the material 
for adequate electorates already existed. 

§ 7. The system condemned by Durham was recently 
revived in the case of the Transvaal in the Lyttelton con- 
stitution of 1906. The files of Hansard are not accessible, 
but I venture to suggest that, if any one will search them, 
he will find tliat the case xxrged against that measure by the 
Liberal opposition rests on the considerations adduced in 
these pages. That constitution never came into force ; 
but, had it done so, no one, in the light of after events, can 
doubt that it would have come to a deadlock in the first 
session. The Appropriation Bill would never have been 
passed, and the governor would have been faced with the 
same situation as confronted Durham in Canada. 

§ 8. In all these cases, be it noted, the materials for elector- 
ates existed already. These struggles were not, in fact, the 
exercise which fitted electorates for responsible government. 
Rather they resulted from communities already fit for 
self-government, who were feeling about in the darkness, 
until they discovered by trial, failure, and retrial, the 
mechanism whereby the action of the executive and legisla- 
txnre could be harmonized on the basis of popular government. 
The lesson of these blxmders can be read. There is nothing 
to be gained by repeating them in a country like India, but 
infinite peril by reason of the irritation they cause. 

§ 9. The experience gained on this subject in various parts 
of the British Commonwealth is ably reviewed by A. Law- 
rence Lowell, the president of Harvard University, in the 
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Hccoiid volume of lu,s strandanl work, The. (tovernmeM of 
EnglawT which is, l)y tlio way, on the syllabus of the 
Calcutta University. He then goes on to examine two cases 
in which the lm])erial Government, having advanced along 
the lines now proposed in India, had to go back instead of 
advancing to responsible government. 


THE GROWN COLONIES 

’Th<i old system of a governor appointed by the Crown, <H)upled 
with a legislature. ele.<',ted by the ])eo])le, has disajrpeared also in 
most, of the (mlonies whose inhabitants are not mainly of European 
origin,- but in this ease the (‘volution has proeiu'ded in th<‘ ojjposite 
direetion. .\nd here it may b(‘ observed that iiv sotne^ colonies 
winus', t li(( ])o])ulation was white a liundred years ago, it is no longer 
so now ; not. in consequence of any great ehang(‘ in the proportion 
of the. ra((eH, hut because however numerous the slaves might h(‘, 
they were, until freed, of no ])olitical account. In this way most of 
the British West Indies, wlu'n* fornu'rly t.he Europeans were almost 
alone considered, are now filled with a teeming free population, of 
whif'h the whites form a V(‘rv small part. 

The history of .lamaiea may serve to illustratt* t!i(( transforma- 
tions by which the (>artier form of government has h<‘en turned 
into that of a mod('rn crown colony. Captured from the H])aniards 
in 1(555, the island was rapidly settled oy Englishlmm, and Lord 
Windsor, on his apjxiintment as (lov(n'nor in 1(5(52, was instructed 
to (*all legislative assemblies according to the custom of the other 
colonies, 'rims a government of the familiar type was created, 
with a royal governor, an appointed council, ami an elected assembly. 
A H(!orc of years had not passed before friction with England began, 
and although in tliis instane<‘ matters were soon adjusted, troubles 
aros(s again later, and throughout the eightei'ntli century we find 
in a milder form quarrels, of the same, nature as in the North 
American colonies, constantly breaking out between the Governor 
and the Assembly. That body refused for years to vote, a permanent 
revemus and made appropriations to be expended only by ofRcers 
appointed by itself. In fact, by a series of local acts the collection 
and expenditure of the. revenue was taken almost entirely out of the 
hands of the Governor, and transferred to commissioners who were 
really the members of the Assembly under another name. Had the 
island been inhabited only by Englishmen, these difficulties might 
eventually have led, as in (janada, to the grant of a responsible 
ministry ; but the presence of slaves, ten times as numerous as 
the free whites, led in the nineteenth century to both economic 
and political upheavals. 

In 1807 Tarliament forbade the slave trade, and this caused 

' The Oovemmmt qf Engktul, by A. lawrenee lowell, vol. ii, ohap. Ivi. 
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a scarcity of labour in Jamaica. In 1833 it went much further, 
and against a protest of the Assembly denying its right to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the island, it abolished slavery, granting 
to the planters a compensation which they regarded as wholly 
inadequate. As the negroes in that climate could easily get a living 
from unoccupied lands, without working for wages, emancipation 
struck a severe blow at the industries of the colony. In 1838 Parlia- 
ment again undertook to legislate about the domestic concerns of 
the island ; this time by an act which took the regulation of prisons 
out of the hands of the local authorities. Whereupon the Assembly 
in consideration of ‘ the aggressions which the British Parliament 
continue to make on the rights of the people ’ of the colony, resolved 
to ‘ abstain from any legislative function, except such as may be 
necessary to preserve inviolate the faith of the island with the public 
creditor ’. The English ministry then brought in a bill to suspend 
the constitution of Jamaica. This, however, was so nearly defeated 
in the House of Commons, that the Cabinet resigned, and although 
Sir Robert Peel failed to form a ministry on account of the famous 
‘ Bedchamber Question ’, Melbourne on returning to power made no 
second attempt to pass the bill. 

The planters must have felt that England was hounding them 
to their ruin, for in 1846 the foundations of their former prosperity 
were undermined still further by the adoption of free trade, and 
the removal of preferential tariffs in favour of sugar from the British 
West Indies. The Assembly, under the pressure of economic 
distress, passed retrenchment bills, which the appointed Council 
rejected as a breach of public faith, and the deadlock continued 
until, by the offer of a loan of half a million pounds, the Assembly 
was induced in 1864 to consent to a revision of its fundamental laws. 
The new constitution of that year enlarged the powers of the 
Governor in various ways ; among others by transferring to him 
the functions hitherto exercised by the members of the Assembly 
when acting as commissioners for collecting and expending the 
revenue ; and although he was to be assisted in the performance of 
his duties by an Executive Committee composed of three members 
of the Assembly and one of the Council, those members were to be 
selected by him. 

For half a dozen years the new machinery worked well enough, 
but the opportunity for political deadlocks had by no means been 
removed, and in 1860 strife between the Governor and the Assembly 
began afresh. The first occasion therefore was a question about the 
responsibility of the Executive Committee for an over-expenditure ; 
but the quarrel, as often happens, wandered off into other paths, 
and might have continued merrily on its way had not an alarming 
insurrection of the negroes broken out in 1865. Governor Eyre 
was accused of cruelty in suppressing it, but his action, which was 
vigorous and decisive, won the admiration of the white people. 
They had, in fact, been thoroughly frightened, and were ready to 
2946 0 c 
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the functions hitherto exercised by the members of the Assembly 
when acting as commissioners for collecting and expending the 
revenue ; and although he was to be assisted in the performance of 
his duties by an Executive Committee composed of three members 
of the Assembly and one of the Council, those members were to be 
selected by him. 

For half a dozen years the new machinery worked well enough, 
but the opportunity for political deadlocks had by no means been 
removed, and in 1860 strife between the Governor and the Assembly 
began afresh. The first occasion therefore was a question about the 
responsibility of the Executive Committee for an over-expenditure ; 
but the quarrel, as often happens, wandered off into other paths, 
and might have continued merrily on its way had not an alarming 
insurrection of the negroes broken out in 1866. Governor Eyre 
was accused of cruelty in suppressing it, but his action, which was 
vigorous and decisive, won the admiration of the white people. 
They had, in fact, been thoroughly frightened, and were ready to 
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surrender their political rights for the sake of having a strong 
executive. At the close of 1866, therefore, the legislature of Jamaica 
authorized the Queen to create a new government for the island, 
and by an Act of Parliament the elective Assembly, after a life of 
two hundred years, came to an end. 

Under the constitution, which went into effect in 1867, the island 
became a crown colony with a single Legislative Council, composed 
of six official and six unofficial members, all appointed by the 
Crown. The former were the principal officers of state in the island, 
such as the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General and the 
Commander of the Troops, while the Governor himself acted as 
chairman. But the political experiments in Jamaica were not yet 
over. After a few years the planters recovered from their fright, 
and longed to have the administration of public affairs once more 
in their own hands. In 1876 they sent a memorial to the House 
of Commons, asking that the inhabitants might have representatives 
in the Council and might control the revenues. The Secretary of 
State replied that a suggestion to alter the constitution so recently 
established could not be entertained. But when similar petitions 
were made in later years, the government yielded to the extent of 
permitting half of the seats in the Council to be elective. The 
change was made by the constitution of 1884, whereby the Council 
was to consist of the Governor, and of nine appointed, ^ and nine 
elected, members. Inasmuch as the Governor could control the 
appointed members, such an arrangement would appear to place 
a constant majority at his command, but this result was moffified 
by a provision that a two-thirds vote of the elective members on 
financial questions, or a unanimous vote of those members on any 
other subject, should be decisive, unless the Governor considered the 
matter of paramoimt public importance. In other words, he had 
power to override the elected members, but he was not intended to use 
that power for current affairs. 

Except for a few changes that do not concern us here, the Con- 
stitution of 1884 remained unaltered until 1897, when the Council 
was enlarged in a way that must be described in order to make 
clear the present method of controUing that body. The elected 
members were increased from nine to fourteen, one for each of the 
parishes in the island. At the same time the official and appointed 
members were raised only to ten, or, including the Governor, to 
eleven, but he was empowered to add four more if a question of great 
importance made it necessary to do so. In short, he was nominally 
in a minority in the Council, but as a last resort could transform 
his appointees into a majority. This he did a couple of years later, 
after a long series of altercations with the elected members, chiefly 
on the subject of the taxes. For some time insular finance had been 
perplexing. There had been deficits, and the Governor with the . 
appointed members felt that the revenue must be made to balance 
^ Four of them official, and five unofficial. 
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the expenditure ; while the elected members, suffering under the 
weight of the existing taxation, were loath to increase their burdens. 
Finally, in 1899, the Governor proposed a tax on typewriters, sewing- 
machines, books, and magazines, and when the elected members 
refused to vote for it, he made, appointments to the four additional 
seats on the Council. The step was taken after a consultation with 
Mr. Chamberlain, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
although the additional members resigned soon afterwards, on an 
undertaking by the elective councillors to vote for the tax, their 
appointment showed that the home government was prepared in 
cases of serious disagreement to exert its authority by overpowering 
the elective element in the Council. 

The. history of Jamaica is the more instructive, because the 
government in its transition from the old type, to its present form 
has passed through an unusual variety of metamorphoses. It has 
had alongside of the Governor an Assembly wholly elected, a single • 
lj(!gislative (.louncil wholly appointed, and a Council in which the 
elec.ted members were, or c.ould be made, a minority. Each of these 
fornrs i.s .still found in the crown colonies, but save in a very few cases 
the first of them has disapijeared and the prevalent types are those 
in which the legislature is composed exclusively, or for the major 
part, of appointed members. 

A more recent example of the tendency to do away with an 
elective assembly, where full responsible government cannot be 
granted, may be seen in the case of Malta. After its capture from 
the French, itt 1800 the island was at first under the. sole authority 
of a Governor, who was often tin*. Commander-in-Chief of the forces 
there ; and in fact it is the great importance of Malta as a naval 
base that has prevented it from acquiring any large measure of self- 
government. Strategic considerations will not permit the people 
to govern themselves as they please, and yet the inhabitants, who 
enjoyed a representative assembly before the coming of the Knights 
of St. John, are so numerous that the post cannot be treated, like 
Gibraltar, simply as a garrison. But this peculiar condition, which 
has precluded government by responsible ministry on one side, arrd 
pure military rule on the other, does not make the political events 
in the island less valuable as an illustration of the difficulty of main- 
taining a serni-popular form of administration. 

An advisory council was associated with the government of 
Malta in 1838-9, but no trace of popular representatioir was intro- 
duced until 1849, when the Crown by Letters Patent created a Council 
of Government, composed of the Governor with nine appointed, and 
eight elected, members. This gave the people of the island a chance 
to make their opinions heard, but not to make them prevail, for the 
government always had a majority at its command, and at times 
used it so freely as to foster a strong desire to bring the local adminis- 
tration under real popular control. The agitation continued for 
many years, and finally a plan for a new Council, based upon petitions 
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by the Malte.st^ tliomsclvcs, was puf. itito ofTcct, by Ijcfcters Patent 
of 1887. It redmM'd thi‘ aiipoinbal iiu'iiibcr.s to six, and increased 
t.lie. electi'd ones to fourteen, of whom ten were clioHen by the, 
ordinary voters, while the clerjjy, the nobility, the graduati's of the 
university, and the chamber of ecutinn'ree ha<l one reprcsimtative 
apiec('. Thus the eh'cf.ed members jireponderated heavily, and, 
what i.s more, on money bills their votes alone were to be counted. 
On till! other hand, the Crown had not only the usual veto and an 
exclusive right, to initiate measuri-s dealing with the revenue, but 
reserved to it.sidf an ultimate power to legislate inilepcndently by 
Order in Council. 

I'hc Maltese .soon found that their actual control over the govern- 
niimt was le.ss than they had expected, and us early as IHill, after 
the I'lect.ed members had resigned as a prol"st against the policy of 
the (iovernor, a riot, was caused by the attempt of a mob to over- 
awe, the Council. 1 lis.sensioiis continued, with resignation as an 
occasional resource, but the popular party had no spei-ifh- issui* as 
a basis for opposition until ISttH. In that year Colonel Hewson, a 
British army officer, who hud given evidimiM* in Knglish us a witness, 
and was asked to sign ii trunslution of it. into Ituliun, the offieial 
language of the court., refused to do so on the gronnd that he I'ould 
not read what he was reipnred to sign. Thereufion he was com- 
mitted for contcm|>t of court : and although the (lovcrnor saved 
him from going to jail, indignutiim was felt that- a British offieer 
should he ordered to prison by a Brit isli court for refusing to sign 
a statement in a foreign tongue that he did not understand. 
Mr. Chumhcrlain ilirei’tcd the Uovenior to lay before tin* Council 
ordinances making Knglish us well us It.HliHn the ofliehil language 
of the courts, and when the Counidl rejeeteil them, tlii'y were, 
enacted by Order in Council in March IKt)'.). The clei’ted inenibcra 
protested, resigned, were returned again without opposition, and 
tluni refused to laiss money bills, which were in turn put in force by 
Order in Council. 

The (lucstion of language involved a singular state of affairs. 
Italian, which had been substituted for laitin in the courts after 
the Knglish occupation, was tin* tongui! of the educati'd classes 
but not of the great nuisH of the poimlation, who siteak Maltese, 
a ilialect basefl upon Arabii'. It eouhl fairly be asserU'd, therefore, 
that Knglish was quite as appropriate an offieial languagi> as Italian. 
The question affeetei! the schools as well as the I'ourts. Some time 
before a plan had been put in foree whereby the children were 
taught Malti'se in the two ymmgest elass«»s, anti then the parents 
worts allowtsd to choosti whether they should stutly English or Italian, 
with the result that by far the greater part of them chose the 
former. But now the elected membitrs of the Council, claiming that 
the choice of the parents was not really frt'i*, demanded that Italian 
should be the regular subject of study, ami deoUtuHl to pass tome of 
the appropriations for the schools unless an ordinance for the 
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purpose was adopted. In an interview with Mr. Chamberlain their 
delegates went much farther, asking for responsible government. 
Such a request was of course refused, with an intimation that 
the elected members did not fairly represent the people of the 
colony ; and in view of the small proportion of voters and the still 
smaller number who went to the polls, this may very well have 
been true. 

The leaders of the. opposition to the government set on foot 
a vigorous agitation in the island ; while in the Council they passed 
their ordinance for the schools ; only to see it met by a veto. 
Thereupon they rejected appropriations, resigned, and were again 
re-elected. Clearly the constitution as it stood did not work. The 
popular element was too strong or too weak to please any one ; 
and finally in 1903 the gordian knot was cut by Letters Patent which 
abolished the Council, and substituted another composed, in addition 
to the Governor, of ten appointed, and only eight elected, members. 
The Governor was given also the sole right of initiating measures, 
and thus the Council was reduced to a consultative body where the 
representatives of the people can express their opinions but have no 
means of putting them into effect. After an experience of seventeen 
years the Constitution of 1887 has been abandoned and the condi- 
tions of 1849 have been restored. Nor was the result due to a change, 
of party in England, for the Letters Patent of 1887 had been issued 
by a Conservative ministry. The, constiUition of that year was doomed 
to fail, because it created two independent forces that were almost 
certain to come into collision, without any power that could bring them 
into harmony. Parliamentary government avoids deadlocks by making 
the executive responsible to the legislature. Presidential government 
limits deadlocks, because all the organs of the state must ultimately 
submit to a superior triimnal, the electorate of the nation. But a legisla- 
ture elected by the people, coupled with a Governor appointed by a distant 
power, is a contrivance for fomenting dissensions and making them 
perpetual.''- 

§ 10. Such being the experience of the British Common- 
wealth, as interpreted by an American investigator of the 
highest authority, advocates of this principle are commonly 
driven to defend it by appealing to the examples of Germany 
and Austria. The late Mr. Gokhale, for instance, advised 
that ‘ The relations of the executive government and the 
legislative councils so constituted should be roughly similar 
to those between the Imperial Government and the Reichstag 
in Germany ’. Before, however, we accept German guidance 
in the task of extending self-government to In(Ra, it is 
well to examine a little more closely, than I think Mr. Gokhale 

The constitution now proposed for Malta is deliberately based on 
the principle of dyarchy. 
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had done, l.hc ituu^r working of ihc^ ('leotivo insfcituiionH 
wMc.h the tnonarciis of Central Eurojx'. liav(>. UHed as a mask 
for despotism. Some years agi) 1 had an informing con- 
versation on this snbje<it with the cornispondent of the 
Frankfurter ZeUiing, which was tlien an organ of (lerman 
liberalism. " How is it. I asked, ‘ that yonr Kmperor is 
able to X)ass his budgets and measures througli an assembly 
based on male adult suffrage V ’ ‘ Beoause my Cerma'n 
friend rejdied, ‘ wh{Miever th<> Reichstag has rejected 
measures which the Emx»eror deems essential, the Kinjawor 
has dissolved them, arul appealed to the nation t.o support 
him. And so far the. nation has always given the Emperor 
th(' majority for which he has askecl.’ ‘ Do you mean’, 
1 Inquired, ‘ that your Emperor goes electioneering, and that 
tlu'- voters sup})ort him against their own re])rosentatives V ’ 
‘ d’hat is what it comes to,’ he said. * You, of <;ourse, do 
not understand the power which the Kaiser’s claim to divino 
right still has over the minds of the Cerman jicoplo, a power 
reinforced by an unbroken (diain of military success for the 
last century.’ ‘ But this claim to superior wisdom based 
on divine right ’, 1 object(Hl, ‘ will scarcely continue to 
Xmevail indohnitoly with an educated j>eoi>le like th(» Cermans. 
Sooner or later the voters will refuse to listen to the Kaiser’s 
appeal, and will Hup{)ort their own reimesentativos by return- 
ing a majority pleclged to rejecjt the Emxxiror’s measvires.’ 
My friend threw up his hands in horror and cried, ‘ God 
forbid ! We should then lose our constitution. The 
Emperor would simply dismiss the Reichstag, collect the 
taxes, and ijroccod to administer the country without them, 
with the army at his back.’ ‘ But the army ’, I urged, 
‘ is the nation in arms. Why do you fear that the nation 
iir arras should support the Emperor against the nation at 
the ballot box ? ’ ‘It is just the habit of military discipline 
he replied. ‘ So long as the German people are dazzled by 
a course of unbroken military success, the prestige of the 
monarchy will remain unimpaired and all-powerful. The 
power of the head of the army over the soldiers will be 
stronger than the spirit of freedom amongst those soldiers 
in private life.’ From that moment onwards 1 felt that war 
was inevitable. If the system rested on the military prestige 
of the dynasty, and the habit of blind obedience in the ranks, 
that habit would have to be exercised in war, and the prestige 
of the dynasty would have to be refreshed with new victories. 
And now, when the failure of the Kaiser’s brutal designs 
is casting its shadow on the dynasty’s prestige, the Reichstag 
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in private life.’ From that moment onwards 1 felt that war 
was inevitable. If the system rested on the military prestige 
of the dynasty, and the habit of blind obedience in the ranks, 
that habit would have to be exercised in war, and the prestige 
of the dynasty would have to be refreshed with new victories. 
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is beginning to assert its claim to make and unmake the 
executive. To that claim the Kaiser is opposing his own, 
that his ministers are responsible to him alone, as he himself 
is responsible, not to the people of Germany, but to God. 
The system cannot outlast the failure and fall of the Prussian 
autocracy. Reformers will be wise to look for some other 
model upon which to base the first steps towards responsible 
government in India. 

§ 11. Outside the British Commonwealth a number of 
countries have endeavoured to pass from paternal to popular 
government. Of these I can only think of two important 
cases in which the transition has been effected without 
a long' series of revolutions and civil disorders. These tw<r 
are Italy and Japan. The nucleus of modern Italy was 
Piedmont, a state in which constitutional government had 
already been achieved. In both these cases the transition 
was watched and tended by native monarchs who, unlike 
the German Emperor, used their personal prestige to guide 
the nation from paternal to popular government. ]Mr. Price 
Collier states that on several occasions, when the opposition 
in the Japanese Assembly threatened to embarrass the 
Government, a message was sent to them from the Mikado 
that their speeches disturbed the souls of his ancestors. 
Instantly the opposition collapsed. In plain words the 
Mikado, in guiding his people towards responsible govern- 
ment, made full use of the religious veneration with which 
his throne was regarded. In India an alien government 
has no such appeal to make. Still less can it go on election 
campaigns like the German Emperor. 

§ 12. Elsewhere the movement towards responsible govern- 
ment has proceeded through a series of violent and bloody 
disorders. France, Mexico, the South American Republics, 
Turkey, Persia, China, and Russia are cases in point. Not 
all of these countries can be said to have yet reached the 
goal of responsible government ; and the failure has been 
most marked wherever the country was so large that it 
was necessary to organize provincial democracies as w'cll 
as a central democracy, and bring these different organs of 
government into proper relation with each other. The 
reason for the success achieved in America and the Britisli 
Dominions was in great measure due to the fact that the 
provincial democracies were thoroughly developed and 
established before any attempt was made to bring the central 
government under popular control. 
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LETTER, VI 

A LTE RN ATT V E M E1"HO DS CO M T>A R E I ) 

§ I. Tmi'euiat-, and oven provincial, cxccutiiv<>s arc. some- 
what removed from tlu^ facts to which thchr decisions relate. 
The springs of action may h(' w<>ak(med at head-quarters 
somc> time Ixdore the effects are setm in the iield. A poison 
may be none the less deadly because it is slow, but the 
connexion of cuiuse and efftict an; harder to trace. It is 
perilously easy for one gemu’ation to ignore the wjsidts of 
a system which will only mature in the time of their suc- 
cessors. But when in 1012 Mr. Ookhalo proposer! to extctul 
the princi{>le, already a.p])li<Hl t,o the liulian and ])rovineial 
executives, t(v thc! rlistrict exrviutives, Lord Hardinge’s 
government were <pnck to ser' where it hvl. Kprraking on 
behalf of the govru-nment, tlu^ Member for the Home 
Dr'partmont roviowrvl the proposal as follows : 

Well, Sir, as thc Ilon'hic Movit lias said, he only wishes this 
(Vuincil to he advisory to /xy/t// ■with. This <-oune.i! of nine UK'ti, 
when we come to look to Mr. Ookhale’s proposals, vv(' find that so 
far from being advisory to begin with, tlu-y an' very largely adminis- 
trative eoimeils, and (iliat is the vi('W which has bc'cn taken by many 
Hon'bh' Memb('rs of this Council tln'y want not advisory hut 
administrative or executive councils. Well, Sir, I have said enough 
to show that (.ollectors anil exi'cutive officers will not he rendered 
more efficient by a council of this kind : hut that if local matters 
are (,o be ri'ferred to anybody, it must be local boilies and that the 
hopes lie with them ; but in case this Council desiri' to pass this 
resolution in agreement with the Hon’ble Mr. (lokhale, 1 shoulil like 
it to feel not only what this Colloetor’s comu'il might be to beumwith, 
but what' it might becomi' to end with. I fear myself that the nine 
eonneillors intended fiy the llon'ble Mr. (Sokhale as niiu' muses to 
inspire the Collector, would end by becoming nine millstones round 
his neck. If that should come to pass, we might as well do away 
with thc unfortunate Collector altogether. Now, Hir, thc Hon’ble, 
Mr. Gokhale has not repeated what he has said in his evidence 
before the Becentralimtion Commission, and it may perhaps 
interest you to know before you agree to his council of nine. Under 
his scheme you would already have succeeded in abolishing the post 
of Commissioner, and there would be no one left between the Local 
Government and the Collector. 

If I have been able to convince Hon’ble. Members here that the. 
Collector would also go, I should very much like to know what the 
opinion of the Councu will be. I hardly suppose that the Hon’ble 
Mover himself contemplates this result absolutely with equanimity. 
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I do not think that the Council will do so either, and I am perfectly 
sure that any such idea as the elimination of the Collector or the 
emasculation of his power would be viewed with the utmost con- 
sternation and concern by the masses of the people, to whom the 
impartiality of the Collector, and, I may add, his independence, is 
the very sheet anchor of their trust in British administration. As 
far as Government is concerned, I can only say that if this proposal, 
as devised by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, were carried out and carried 
to its logical conclusions, it would undermine the executive power 
of the Government, and it is quite impossible therefore that the’ 
Government of this country can contemplate for a moment its 
executive powers being undermined. 

• § 2. The general teaching of experience needs to be studied 
to the full. But the real intrinsic nature of the problem 
before us has to be grasped, and a new solution devised 
to fit its peculiar conditions. We shall not solve it by 
tearing leaves wholesale out of the records of precedents. 
We must think for ourselves, and have the courage to add 
a new page to the volume of human experience. The root 
of the problem, I suggest, is to bring electorates, however 
small, into being ; to give them genuine responsibilities ; 
to enable them to trace the effect of the votes they give 
on their own lives and so to connect cause and effect ; to 
watch the results ; and to add responsibilities with a generous 
hand, as fast as the results justify the addition, at the same 
time increasing the electorates as rapidly as may be. 

§ 3. It is in the light of this conception that I propose to 
examine the one expedient which I have so far seen proposed 
which does not proceed upon the principle of leaving the 
executives responsible to Parliament in England, while 
making them dependent for their powers on elective 
assemWies in India, unweighted by any responsibility for 
seeing that the government is carried on. The plan in 
question is to institute complete responsible government 
in one selected area and observe the results. Underlying 
this suggestion is, I feel, the fallacious assumption that 
communities being either fit or unfit for self-government, 
therefore statesmanship consists in discovering to which 
of two categories a given community belongs. Now India 
is of aU countries the most diverse, not only in race, language, 
and religion, but also in the degree of advancement attained 
by its various parts. One test of one part would be little 
or no criterion of the others. Moreover, the institution of 
full responsible government in one province only would 
tend to make the others unmanageable. Men are sentient 
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beings ; ajid yon cannot, import, t.iie iiKdliods of a physical 
laboratory into politicsal rcHtfarch. 'I'lu' gcmcral unrest 
prodnoed throughout the rest, of India, \vbi(di was asked 
to wait indeliniCdy, would react on tli<‘, favoured ])rovince, 
and prejudice the results of tlu^ exp(>riment there. If the 
fir,st expcrinnuits on responsibh^ gov<>rnment. are to succeed, 
it must be in an India at peae.(( in her own mind and through- 
out. her coasts. 

§ 4. This expedient., moreov<'r, miKtn.kes the whole character 
of t.he prol)lem, as I set' it, wliieh is to train electorates 
tiiroughout. India by the <“.xerciHe of n^al n'sponsibilities 
proportioned to tlu^ strc'ngtli of the <‘le(d.orat,{i ff>r the time 
ix'ing. 1'lu' procu'ss of <'ducati<m should proccsed simul- 
taiK'ously in all ])arts of British India, according to the pace 
at whi<!h each (community is abh^ to tnove. 'I’h<» example 
set by the more advanced <‘ommuniti('H will be simply 
invalnabh', but only if t.he mori‘ backward communities 
are given the opport.unity of emulating and imitating that 
example at oiicfu so far as in them lies, 'riu'y must be 
allowed to fo(d that, tlu* suctawsful e\uw<’i.se of one power 
will <piiekly be followed by t lu^ aiidition of others. 

§ f). This j>artie,nlar proposal has been moot^sl by men who 
anv just as firmly convinced as I am tliat. res]>onsible govern- 
ment. is the only sound goal of policy, and ar<' no less anxious 
to reach it. On several occ-asions, how<'V<?r, I havo met 
people who hom'stly believe that tluf goal of self-govern- 
ment for Itidia was a mirage, and have done their best to 
convert me to that view, Such people are fertile in negative 
a<lvic<'. Having listeiuvl to the reasons against, every sug- 
gested oourse, f havti always made a point of jmking them 
what, positive suggestion they would offer, assuming that 
public opinion in England insists that something should 
be done. Pressed to this point, the advice of such men 
has usually Imen to initiate full responsible government 
in one province m an experiment. That, they believe, 
would convitice public opinion at home of the truth oi 
their own conviotion that responsible government is a goal 
of policy impossible for India. I agree that the result* oi 
so' drastic an experiment would be likely to fail. But tk 
failure would lead to a wholly misleading conclusion. Yor 
might just as well set out to test the potential vitality oi 
a man long bod-ridden by sending him to march twenty 
miles the first day. The proper oourse is to develop ha* 
etrwigth by a little exerdse gradually increased as th« 
patient can bear it. That 1 submit can only be done bj 
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transferring some genuine functions to Indian executives 
responsible to electorates, and by increasing the burden 
as each of them shows its capacity to carry more. 


LETTER VII 

THE GOAL 

§ 1. The principle of specific delegation is highly elastic. 
It admits of infinite diversity of application. To begin 
with, it involves a reconsideration of the map. But that 
is a virtue rather than a defect ; for, if anything is certain, 
it is this, that a map of India designed from first to last 
to suit the needs of a highly bureaucratic government, 
with its mainspring in England, is not suited to a country 
governed by executives responsible to electorates in India 
itself ; and that is the goal to which we are now pledged. 
Every step we now take, and specially the first, must look 
to a time when all purely Indian questions will be decided 
in India by Indian electorates. We are bound to test all 
our j)roposals by the question how they will lead to that 
goal, and, when it is reached, how far they will harmonize 
with its conditions. The very object of stating a goal is 
to avoid makeshifts, which come to stay and hang about 
the neck of the future like millstones. It is capacity to 
work with an eye on the distant goal, which distinguishes 
the statesman from mere politicians who live from hand to 
mouth. 

§ 2. Now what are purely Indian questions ? To answer 
that question we must ask another — what is India ? The 
goal of responsible government implies an ideal inseparable 
from its attaimnent^ — a self-governing nation or nations, 
a Dominion or Dominions within the limits of the British 
Commonwealth. Now is India to be the future home of 
one nation, or a group of nations ; of one Dominion, or of 
a group of Dominions ? To bring matters down to a fine 
point, is Europe the model upon which India is to develop, 
or rather is she to seek her example in the territories covered 
by the United States of America ? There are two schools 
of thought on this subject, and it is essential that the issues 
between them should be thought out in time. For every- 
thing which follows will depend upon which of those two 
conceptions are chosen. 

§ 3. The great diversity of India in respect of race, language. 
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and religion, points to Kuropo rather t.han the United States 
as the natural model to he followed. If so, our aim will 
then be to mould Bengal, Madras, Bombay, th('. Punjab, 
the United Provinces, and the otluT existing provinces of 
India into nations, <‘ach willi a domestic government 
responsible to itself. But if wet are. really keeping the goal 
of ro.spon8ib]e government in our minds, this conception 
breaks down at the outset. We are bound to look at 
future needs, as well as at present conditions, 'i’hose units, 
large as they arct, havet common intt'-n^sts whi(;h ar(i strictly 
Indian— railways, tariffs, s(»t‘ial law, and eomnu>reial law— 
which cannot be controlled by units acting apart. 

The recent experience of Boidii Afruia, and the older ox- 
perionce of the otlnu- Domitiions, and of the United Htatos, 
proves that a number of H(>lf-gov<'rning units eiuuiot control 
these interests, without establishing a central government 
responsible to all the comnuunties alike. Unless we look 
forward to an Indian govurtiment respoiiKible to the whole 
people of India for the <!ontrol of int<'reHtK too large for any 
of her proviiUHis, Uiosi* interests will have to be <u)ntrolled 
by the Imjxu'ial (iovernnumt from outside. That is the 
view expressed iu Lord Islington’s recent Ushun' at Oxford, 
but it is Titterly ineompatible with the ProtKiutuuruent of 
August 20. If Itulian tariffs are always to be controlled 
by the Imjmrial (»ov(*rnment, theti matters which are 
strictly Indian will he controlled by an authority out- 
side India, and that is tlui luigation of ri'spouHible govern- 
ment. Tlie nations of Europe', with all their diversity, 
have such interests in common, inten'Hts whi<th cannot 
bo controlled, so long as they remain divided in separate 
camps, with no comnu)n authority and no common law. 
Hence the spectre <jf war, ■which the Unittid States has 
long banished from her short's, haunts, and will long con- 
tinue to haunt, Europe. Unless Imlia is doomed to the 
fate of Europe, her common interests must be controlled. 
We are pledged to the goal of transferring that control to 
India herself. Responsible government means no less, and 
it is in realizing that control, in becoming the mistress of 
her own house and in all its chambers, that India will 
transcend the diversity of her races, religions, and tongnm, 
and attain in the end to the oonsciousnesa of nationalism 
and to the verity of nationhood. The recent declaration 
leaves us no choice. It is not Europe whioh we cam take 
as the model for India, but a super-nation, conceived on 
the scale of the United States of America, as that nation 
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would have been had it remained within the precincts of 
the British Commonwealth. 

§ 4. This conception, which we cannot evade without being 
false to our pledges, brings with it the motive, in the absence 
of which all schemes of self-government, all projects of 
making a nation in India, will fail. The ideal of an Indian 
nation, the appeal of Indian patriotism, is the choice which 
educated Indians themselves will make. The appeal of 
a Bengali nation, or of a Punjabi nation, is not of itself large 
enough to evoke the spirit of devotion upon which alone 
self-government can rest. It was love of Japan which 
moved her people to seek from all the world the knowledge 
which might raise their country to the plane achieved by 
other great nations of the world. This devotion to a great 
country, existing or to be, is the spiritual force without 
which education degenerates into mere instruction. If we 
do but think what the task of an English schoolmaster 
would be, could he never appeal to a sense of English 
nationalism, we shall realize this truth. As the name of 
England stirs ourselves, so must the name of India be 
brought to stir the children of this country. Personally 
I see in India little trace of spontaneous devotion to the 
British Commonwealth, or of Imperial patriotism as I con- 
ceive it — ^the kind of sentiment which makes Australians 
and Canadians feel they would die sooner than see this 
Commonwealth perish, or their own nation cease to be part 
of it. Roots from which this greater love has sprung have 
yet to be planted in India, and we must not look to gather 
that rich harvest until the seeds of freedom have long 
flourished in her soil. Some gratitude exists in the minds 
of those who realize the benefits of British rule. Much 
loyalty there is on the part of princes and nobles to the 
person of the King. The legend of that King ruling a quarter 
of mankind has its hold on the oriental imagination of the 
dumb millions of the Indian mofussil. But those strong 
though delicate ties of mutual esteem and affection, by 
which the citizens of a true commonwealth are knit, have 
yet to be developed. They will spring in time from the 
new policy. Their growth will be the triumph of a later 
age. For the present I believe there is nothing to be gained 
by artificial forcing of an Imperial patriotism, until a true 
Indian patriotism has become conscious in the life and soul 
of this people. Cultivate that ; give it scope for expres- 
sion, and above all a field for exercise ; and one day the 
greater love of the greater Commonwealth will be found 
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to have cotttk^ without obscrvati<ni. Witfi oducatod Indiana 
thin may l)o .sooner than we now dreiun, if they be but 
given their place in the HU])n'!nie eounciis of tins world 
Oommonwealth, to which tluw are entith'd, and from which, 
indeed, they eannoi. !k‘ spanul. 


IdOTTKH, VUl 
THK MAP OK INDIA 

§ I. hr is in assuming the control of Indian affairs that an 
Indian patrudism and its after-fruits will develop. And 
no vision smaller than India will giv<i to her people tht 
internal driving force they lU'cd. Let us face the ideal ol 
a), aanitod India in all it,s nuignitude auid in aill its diversity, 
Let us fame tlu' diffieultia's with which thtd. maignitude and 
aliversity confront us, luid end<*ava)ur to rasluce them at 
the outset so fair ais wai (uin. Wiaail. plaice, for instance, haa 
Burma in t he vision of ai faature Indian naition V Oeographi' 
cailly she is ais far removed from Indiai as Rangoon is from 
OaUiutta. In rac(\ hiiaguaige, find religioti, her people hava 
scarcely a {>oint in common with those of India. Thf 
aittamipt 1.0 incorporaitci Burma in the faibric of Indiar 
aidministration is the consequence of ai system, the anti 
thesis of popular governmamt, which groups different com 
munities without lofawenca* to ainything but immediata 
administraitive convenience. Burma wais incor|)orated ii 
India when our policy wais alominaited by the conceptior 
of ai vaist Kasteru dependency. Thait ooncaaption is non 
aibaaidoned, and huliai and Burma ought to he divorced 
'Phai people of neither country desire the alliance. Tht 
Burmese member has no proper ])laco in the Indian le^s 
lature. If we really intamd to create a united aelf-govemra^ 
India, Burma should be emancipated from the (lovernmen! 
of India, and should either be placed under the persona 
rule of the Viceroy, or its Government shoadd bo renderec 
answerable to the Heoretary of State for India direct. ! 
will be more contrary to nature to force Burma into th< 
fabric of an Indian nationhood, than to incorporate Irelam 
in Great Britain, or Finland in Russia. To this importan 
extent the problem can be simplified at once. 

§ 2 . India, we have said, must oome to oontrol affaire whiol 
are purely Indian. She is, however, to remain an Integra 
part of the British Commonwealth. Her foreign affain 
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are those of the whole Commonwealth. She can never 
therefore control them apart. They form an integral part 
of the foreign affairs of the whole Commonwealth, in the 
control of which she must come to share. The Indian 
frontier is a large item in foreign affairs. Live wires run 
from it throughout the whole of Asia and Europe, the mis- 
management of which at this end may involve the whole 
Commonwealth in war and set the whole of the world on 
fire. Here is the one critical frontier in any part of the 
British Dominions, and, if India were now inhabited by 
a people already as fitted and practised in self-government 
as those of England herself, it would not be possible, so 
long as they remain part of the British Commonwealth, 
to place the Indian frontier under the control of a govern- 
ment responsible only to the people of India. That frontier 
must remain under the sole, xinfettered control of the 
Imperial Government charged with the conduct of foreign 
affairs. This principle ought to be enunciated and imple- 
mented now, and effect can only be given to it by reserving 
from the outset a strip, however narrow, from sea to sea, 
which would isolate a self-governing India from any contact 
with foreign frontiers. The proposal means no more than 
completing the policy inaugurated by Lord Curzon when 
he separated the North-West Frontier Province from the 
Punjab. That province has simply to be extended down 
the right bank of the Indus to the Arabian Sea, and east- 
wards along the foothills of the mountain barrier, taking 
a narrow strip not more than a few miles wide along the 
frontiers of Nepal, to the point where the boundaries of 
India and Burma meet on the confines of Tibet. The self- 
governing India of the future would then be as well isolated 
from complications with foreign Powers as Australia herself. 
The future destination of the frontier province would be 
signalized by removing it to the personal control of the 
Viceroy from the jurisdiction of the Governor-General in 
Council, the members of which are destined to become 
hereafter the ministers of a cabinet responsible to an Indian 
parliament. This arrangement would be closely analogous 
to that under which the Governor-General of South Africa 
is, in that capacity, the legal head of the Union Government, 
while, as High Commissioner, he is • responsible to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, as de facto ruler of 
aU British South African territories not included in the 
Union. 

§ 3. If once it were understood that India is to be 
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separated from foreign complications by a province destined 
! to remain subject to the Imperial Government as absolutely 

, and as finally as Malta or Gibraltar, the whole project of 

developing India, as a self-governing Dominion will begin to 
\ assume a diffenmt aspect. A large bictor in the alarm with 

which the (;autious Knglishman vitnvs that prospeset, arises 
I from the half-conscious dread in Mu> hack of his mind as to 

> what wmdd happen (.o the peat^e. of the whoh; ( 'ommonwealth, 

■ if this, its oiu' (U’itical frontier, were relegated to the charge 

^ of a Dominion ministry. Suedv a thing would be utterly 

; wrong in principle!. Imperial control of tlu^ frontier ought 

! to be estal)lished from tlu‘ oiitset, and, when once that has 

’ been definitely settled, the Imperial Government can em- 

bark on steps for establishing India on the. sam(» footing as 
the self-governing Dominions with a lighter heart and a 
? clearer mind. 

) § 4. The territory, then, of which I am thinking as the home 

! of a ftrturo self-governing Domitiion is the Indian Peninsula 

bounded by the Indus, the line where the plains meet the 
^ Himalayan range and the line which divides Burma from 

! Assam and Bengal. It is to this territory that we should 

; consider how we are going to apj)ly tivo conception of 

j a super-nation organized on the linos of the United States 

] of America, as it vvotdd have been had it developed as 

‘ a self-governing Dominion of the British Commonwealth. 

' Lot us think how this conception affects the internal 

structure of the map. American publicists of the eighteenth 
^ C'Ontury were accustomed to speak of the thirteen States 

as ‘ these nations 'rhis application of the word ‘ nation ’ 
to any State of the American Union woultl bo quite impos- 
sible to-day. An American thinks of the whole Republic as 
his nation, and the State has now been reduced to its proper 
level in his mind — to the level of a province. But the 
province is an essential organ of that vast polity. It was 
far too great ever to he ruled on the linos of self-government 
by one administration from one centre. A nation so vast 
could only govern itself, provided that it was cut up into 
a number oi provinces, each managing its own affairs for 
itself. These provinces had first to he got into working 
order on self-governing lines, with areas appropriate thereto. 
Then, and then only, could they be brought into proper 
relation to each other and to a central national government 
charged with the conduct of all functions too large for the 
several provinces to control. Amongst the problems which 
distract Russia at this moment are those of finding areas 
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appropriate to provincial self-government, of equipping 
them with electoral governments of their own, of reconstruct- 
ing the national government on an electoral basis, of giving 
to each authority its appropriate functions and revenues, 
and of driving all these coaches through the gate of a revolu- 
tion side by side. In India, happily, there is no need to 
court disaster by trying to do all these difficult things 
together in one operation. With all the experience before 
us of America and the self-governing Dominions her map 
can be readjusted on lines compatible with the popular 
control of her institutions. 

§ 5. In guiding India from paternal to popular govern- 
ment one vital truth has always to be kept in mind. The 
areas and administrative mechanism developed by a system 
of paternal government, are utterly different from those 
developed by a system of popular government. When 
introducing responsible government in a great country 
which has never had it before, you must be prepared to 
revise your areas, and to re-construct your administrative 
system. As every practical man knows, popular prejudice 
is always a factor which has to bo considered in political 
arrangements. There is in human nature an element of 
conservatism which makes a great number of men cling 
to any arrangement to which they are accustomed. To 
a detached observer, one of the most pathetic features in 
the Indian situation is the tenacity with which certain 
elements of its people, and those the most vocal, cling to 
features in the system organized by us foreigners, which 
are in fact the greatest obstacles to popular government. 
One is our educational system ; another is the Permanent 
Settlement ; a third the vast satrapies into which our sys- 
tem has divided India. No statesman will disregard the 
prejudices of a highly conservative people in favour of 
the existing order. On the other hand, no ruler will be 
worthy of the name of statesman who will not help Indians 
to escape from our arrangements, and from their own 
prejudice in favour of them, when to do so is necessary for 
the attainment of popular government in fact as well as 
in name. The tendency to act as though statesmanship 
consisted merely in hstening to those hving men who can 
make their voices heard is the curse of modern liberalism. 
It has been the undoing of Ireland, and may easily be that 
of India. Even where a people can speak with one united 
voice, their verdict may be fatal to after-generations whose 
voice cannot as yet be heard. The duty of statesmen 
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is t.o think out. ilic plan wlncli is right, in itsolf, to stato 
that plan dearly and boldly, and then guide the community 
towards it as closely as i)oi)ular prejudice will allow, not 
failing to api)cal to their innate sense of trusteeship for 
those who come after them. 

§ (). I propose, therefore, to begin by considering what con- 
ditions, apart from popular prejudice, are needed to realize 
most quickly the scheme of responsible government for 
India outlined in the pronouncement of August 20. I shall 
then go on to suggest in what manner the people of India 
c!an b(«t bo helped to approximate to those conditions for 
themselves. 

§ 7. Now, looking at any great country, it is easy to see that 
there are certain areas correlative to certain organs of govern- 
ment. At the bottom you find the village, th(» towir, and 
the district, so called in India, whiclj corresponds to the 
English and American county or the French department. 
These areas are the field of what, in technical language, is 
called locul govarmmnl. In a later page we shall see how 
sharply the sphere of local gov(’irnment is to be distinguished 
from that of political government, which belongs to provin- 
cial and national authorities. The one deals only with 
administrative detail, the other includes the settlement of 
wide i)olitical issues. 

§ B. In all groat oommmiitios the political field is, or ought 
to be, divided between one central government and a number 
of provincial governments. There are various reasons for 
this, which can best bo explained by keeping in mind the 
United States. Congress at Washington could not pass all 
the measures required by the different parts of that vast and 
varied community. It would break down for want of time, 
and its measures would not bo sufficiently adapted to the 
needs of the various local communities. Wo cannot imagine 
one law and system of education for the whole of America. 
And, if we could, its administration from one centre would 
bo too rigid. Areas so far removed as California and New 
York need different systems, adapted to their local con- 
ditions an<l administered in response to the feelings of each 
community. Apart from this, an educational system, 
administered from Washington for all America, would be 
too vast for any one authority to control. 

§9. These roasonfl for provincial governments and areas are 
sufficient ; but they could be muTtipled indefinitely. It is 
for want of such institutions that social reform is paralysed 
in the British Isles, Franco, and Italy. One central govern- 
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menfc is unable to cope with the needs of thirty or forty 
millions. Effective social reform will never be attained, 
unless or until they develop self-governing provinces com- 
mensurate with those of Switzerland, the Dominions, or 
the United States. The first problem before India is to 
get areas in which provincial self-government can be made 
effective. 

§ 10. At present the major self-governing provinces of India 
are as large as, or larger than, the three nations referred to 
above. How comes it that India is divided into units so 
vast ? 

Some light will be thrown on the question by a glance at 
the map of North America as it existed in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Its soil was then divided between three 
Groat Empires, which all centred in Europe. Spain claimed 
to administer, as one huge province, all the territories now 
covered by Mexico, California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
Alabama, and Florida. Similarly France claimed a vast 
triangular territory, of which the north-eastern angle was 
opposite Newfoundland, the north-western angle near 
Winnipeg, and the southern angle at the mouth of the 
Mississippi in the Gulf of Mexico. England claimed a much 
smaller area, the coast strip extending from the boundary 
which now divides New Brunswick and Maine to the northern 
boundary of Florida. 

§11. The vast territories of Spain and France were each 
governed as one great province from Mexico City and 
Quebec respectively. The much smaller British strip was 
already, by the middle of the eighteenth century, partitioned 
into no less than thirteen self-governing colonies. This parti- 
tion was the natural and necessary result of self-govern- 
ment. Now that the Spanish and French territories have 
all been brought under electoral government, they have 
all had to be subdivided in the same way. The lesson, 
which can be freely illustrated from Asia, is that centralized 
autocracies develop satrapies which are far too large for 
the purposes of provincial self-government. The old Chinese 
provinces are on far too large a scale for this purpose. 
Aggregates so vast include communities so various as to 
need different laws and institutions to suit their peculiarities. 
Provincial self-government has been evolved to meet this 
need. Quebec and Ontario were once placed under a single 
government, which suited them ill ; for one was Catholic, 
the other Protestant ; one French, the other British. 
Roman law prevailed in one. province, and English common 
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law in the other. The crcalioii of a ftulcral govern- I 

mcnt enabled them tf) develop an suh-nationalitiew’of one i 

groat nation, like the I<3ngliMh and iScoIh, and yet to bo ! 

separated as self-governing provincies al)le to develo}) their i 

respective institutions in harmony with their <lifferont 
conditions. 

§ 12. In Australia there were no such social, niligious, and 
legal distinctions. The eastern coast-lKilt was first organized 
as one Province of New Fontli Wales, the whole of which 
was subject to the jurisdiction of the governor at »Sydnoy. 

But the moment })o])u!ar institutions wau’e introduced the 
settlers in the territories now known as Victoria and (iueons- 
land found themselves out in the cold, as com]iared with the 
central districts adjacent to Hydniiy. The community was 
too largo for effective control uu<l<w popular institutions. 

"Idle result was that the clcc.torat(^s of Victoria and Queens- 
land wore both detached, and plae.ed under sejiarato provin- 
cial governments of their own. 

§ 13. If the areas of provincial self-government are too 
largo, an artificial and irksome unity is imposeil ujion tho too 
widely different elemcmts embraced, which presently demand 
to bo sub-divided into smaller self-governing areas. Pro- 
vinces, moreover, planned on the scale of nations tend to 
fall apart as separate national units. And besidim all this, 
solf-govornmont, always a diffieult business in its beginnings’ 
is much more difficult, if first applied to a community so 
groat that tho various representatives know little of parts 
other than their own. To attempt self-government on too 
wide a scale is to prejudice its success at the outset. 

§ 14. All this has an obvious bearing on tho existing pro- 
vinces of India. They are for the most part tho artiffoial 
creations of a paternal and highly centralized Government 
which has its mainspring in England. They were designed 
as the satrapies of a vast oriental dependency. The United 
Provinces, for instance, contains 48,000,000, and is larger 
than any .Europoaiji State but the Russian and Gorman 
Empires. It contains a largo variety of languages, races, 
and levels of society. To attemjpt tho first essay in respon- 
sible government, by applying it to so vast and varied an 
aggi'egato, is to prejudice the whole experiment. It is also I 
to court failure in the last stages of this great project of 
creating a united and self-governing India. Phese vast 
satrapies, conceived on the scale of considerable nations, 
learn, under the influence of electoral government, to 
think as such, and so tend to fall apart, like the overgrown 
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provinces of China. If India is to be taken as the true 
national unit, as it must be, it is of vital importance to 
consider now what the proper provincial units are to be out 
of which the whole national fabric can be built. The moment 
you begin to establish electoral governments, the boundaries 
of their jurisdictions, lightly sketched by the pencils of 
officials and diplomats, begin to bite into the political map 
like acids. The boundaries of artificial areas like those of 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and Serbia, carved out of the Turkish 
Empire, have within a few decades become lines over which 
their respective inhabitants have fought and bled. The 
internal peace of India generations hence will depend upon 
the wisdom and foresight with which the areas of provincial 
self-government are planned in the initial stages of the new 
departure. 

§ 15. Once again we may refer for guidance in solving this 
problem to the example of the United States of America. 
That Republic is divided into forty-eight States, with an 
average population of 2,000,000 souls. Of these the most 
closely settled is New York, with a population of 10,000,000. 
Thus, if we take the largest State of the United States of 
America as our standard, British India, with its population 
of 240,000,000, might appropriately be divided into some 
twenty -four larger and smaller States. The term ‘ States ’ 
was suggested to me as having two merits. In the first 
place it helps to suggest the model of the United States, 
and to keep it in mind. In the second place it gives a 
description nicely parallel to that of the Native States 
which might, I suggest, be conveniently described as 
‘ Principalities This change of title will enable us to 
adopt the American term State in describing the provincial 
areas, which, as I think, India must have in a federal 
system based upon popular government. And in this 
connexion let me add that the division of India into some 
twenty-four States would give areas far more comparable 
to the major Principalities, the largest of which, Hyderabad, 
contains 13,000,000 inhabitants. It is natural to suppose 
that the Princes of India will come to play a part in the life 
of the great nation to be called into being, if they follow 
the example set by several of the leading Princes, who have 
laid the formdations of a representative system, they will 
develop in the direction of constitutional monarchies, in 
sympathy with movements inaugurated in British India. 
The Princes themselves should be gathered in the Upper 
Chamber of a great Indian legislature, so that the Indian 
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nation of the future will not lack the kiaderwhi)* foi' which it 
will naturally look to its hereditary Htate.snuui. 

§ 1(5. In suggesting the most populous Hlak'.of the American 
Union, with its population of I0,00(),()(»0, as the standard to 
be used for States in India, no suggestion is madci that these 
States should ho eonstitutiHl on any meehanieul ])rinciple. 
The {lefe;e,t of t.he ])resent areas is that. ( lu'y are 1(K) nusdiani- 
eal. The I’rovinee of Ilihar and Orissa, for instance, 
combines communities with an almost eynicial disregard of 
the differences between them, 'rho plan auggest(Hi will 
remedy these unnatural unions. This particular ])rovinco 
would fall naturally into thr<u‘. Provincial States- Bihar, 
with its population' of 24, 000, ()()(), and Orissa and Ohota 
Nagptir, with r>, 000, 000 a]>ieee. But Orissa its«4f ought to 
bo increased by the inclusion of those }»eople of the same 
language and race who inhal)it the northern e.xtremity of 
Madras and the Oentral Provim-.e. 'I'lie <lisparity in size 
between these areas is no greater than that which e.vists 
in the United States, and in all the other federal Unions. 
Bihar is, of course, a dangerously large unit upon which 
to l)egin an experiment in provincial self-goveniment, 
ajid might have to be subdivided, as Virginia has been. 
The first conHi<leration is to get comnnuiities which, as con- 
trasted with those of the British Isles, France, and Italy, 
are not too largo for effective self-government on really 
provincial linos. Whore possible, historic areas like Sind 
8^)uld bo taken. But unity of language, race, and religion 
aft) also important factors, aixd language is the most impor- 
tant of all. The greatest obstacle to a real extension of 
popular government in India is the practice of conducting 
public businosH in the English tongue. By all means let 
English occupy the same position as Hindustani has in 
Northern India since the time of the Mughal Empire. In 
English lies the hope of national unity and of knowledge 
from the outside world. I^et the public records be kept in 
English ; extend knowledge of that language in every possible 
direction. But if all disoussioix of pubuc affairs is conducted 
in English, then public life is going to be confined for many 
generations to come to a narrowly restricted class. How can 
electorates ever be brought to grasp the questions submitted 
to their judgement, if all public discussion is to be conducted 
in a foreign tongue ? The use of the vernaculars in politics 
is essential if India is to advance towards responsible 
government at any but the slowest pace. The areas of 
provincial self-government must be designed largely with 
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provincial self-government must be designed largely with 
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a view to making it possible for public business to be dis- 
cussed in a language which all the legislators can speak with 
ease, and which the largest possible number of electors can 
understand. Given these conditions, a vast number of 
land-holders and others, who cannot conduct debates in 
English, are rendered available for public life. The hope of 
popular government lies in the vernaculars.’’- 

§ 17. The educated classes in India have long claimed their 
country’s right to develop on the lines of a self-governing 
Dominion, and that claim has now been recognized in words 
which I venture to prophesy will prove as irrevocable as 
Magna Carta itself. I have heard a number of Indians say 
that it is only in the last few months that they have begun 
to realize what responsible government means ; and indeed 
it would be strange if it were otherwise. If Socrates were 
here ho would say that such confessions were the beginning 
of wisdom, and if you are to take -the self-governing 
Dominions as the model upon which you mean to construct 
the polity of India, it is vital to realize what a Dominion 
means. A community so different as India cannot copy 
their constitutions outright. The real lesson they have to 
teach is that of all commonwealths, that the polity of India 
must be built up by a series of experiments and in accor- 
dance with the lessons they give. But certain lessons can be 
learned at once, from the experience already gained by the 
Dominions, and one of those lessons can be read in Quebec. 
No one will question now that it was a mistake on Lord 
Durham’s part to try to force this French people of the 
Roman Catholic communion into an unnatural union with 
the British and Protestant community of Ontario. The 
main point of the federal structure adopted by Canada is 
that it enables a national union to be realized, while leaving 
distinct racial, linguistic, and religious units, organized as 
self-governing provinces, to lead their own life under their 
own conditions. 

§ 18. If this experience is held in mind, can we really look 
forward to a United States of India within the British 

1 had scarcely penned the above words when three Ooriya gentlemen, 
who had just been attending a deputation to the Viceroy and Secretary of 
State, called to see me. Their attention had been caught by the treatment 
of the question of areas in the Joint Address, and they came to urge the 
necessity of basing self-government on racial and linguistic units. One part 
of the Ooriya people are included in Madras and another in the Central 
Province. Naturally they desire a reunion with Orissa, which will bring 
together, in one self-governing State, some 10,000,000 Ooriya-speaking 
people. 
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I had scarcely penned the above words when three Ooriya gentlemen, 
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people. 
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(commonwealth, under whieli Sind and the (,‘auare«e-Hpoaking 
people are tied and hound into the name S(>If-goveruing unit 
as tlio Marathas ‘i Are not the Marathas themselves entitled 
to a State such as will peqxituate. the traditions of that 
famous conrmunity ‘i Are the 'I’amil and I’clugu peoples 
of Madras to be given no s(yparate institutions of their own V 
Ar(^ the Ooriyas to be left dispersed amongst three provinces, 
the larger section being kdt under the permanent domina- 
tion of the. people of Bihar V I’o l)aso responsible govern- 
ment on such units is not only to ignore the experience of 
the otlier Dominions, but to violate principles for which we 
are lighting in this war. You cannot base responsible 
government on units evolved on principles which are the 
antithesis of that system. You cannot graft figs on thorns, 
or grapt^s on thistles. 

§ 19. The greatest of all the lessons to be learned from 
the United States and the self-governing Dominions is that 
India must build up her own constitution fronr her own 
experience. But before this can hajipen India must be 
given a chance of earning her exporionco. l:>he must also 
be given electorates capable of reading that experience, and 
organs through which they can express their views. At 
present the i)eople of British India have no experience of 
anything but of the vast unwieldy satrapies in which their 
races and religions are jumbled together. Before they can 
really judge of their own future needs, they must bo given 
some exporionco of self-governing units of a size and character 
such as have been found necessary wherever responsible 
government has been achieved on federal lines. When this 
has been done, India will bo in a position to choose for herself, 
as the result of her own experience, what areas are needed 
for the achievement of her ideal. 

§ 20. Let me illustrate my meaning from the case of 
the United Provinces. In the plan proposed in the Joint 
Address, four solf-governing States are to be created within 
that Province : Oudh, Benares, the Doab, and Meerut, with 
an average population of about 1 1,000,000 each. To each of 
these governments are to be given certain specifio functions, 
revenues, and powers of taxation. The old province and 
the existing government are to remain in being, administering 
all the functions which have not been transferred. But 
at stated intervals those reserved functions and correlative 
revenue are to be transferred to the self-governing States, 
as their governments demonstrate their capacity for the 
additional burden. 
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§ 21. The last powers to be transferred are justice and 
police. When the States are ready to assume these, the time 
will have come when Indian statesmen from all the States, 
and also from the Principalities, must come together to frame 
a constitution under which the Government of India itself 
can be made responsible to an Indian electorate. India 
will then know who her real leaders are. She will also have 
developed a real pubhc opinion based on experience. Above 
all, she will have electorates, legislatures, and ministries 
through whom that public opinion can find expression. 
The time will have gone when- any handful of people can 
claim to express the voice of India. 

§ 22. Thus when the accredited statesmen of India 
assemble in Convention to frame the National Constitution 
they will have seen the working of self-governing States of the 
kind which have been found necessary in other federal unions. 
But the old satrapies will still be in existence ; and India 
can make her choice in the full light of experience. And 
three possible courses wdll then be open from which to choose. 
One will be to abolish the smaller States and merge them 
again in the old province. Or else India can decide to 
keep the States and let the old provinces go. There is, 
however, a third and quite possible course upon which her 
assembled statesmen may decide, which has been suggested 
to me, since the Joint Address was drafted, by an eminent 
historian and political thinker. 

§ 23. The Indian community is so much vaster than 
any which has yet achieved federal self-government that 
experience may well prove that, between the central govern- 
ment and the district, not one but two areas and organs 
of provincial self-government may be needed. It will be 
quite open for the convention which drafts the final constitu- 
tion to decide that Indian society needs the province on 
the scale of present satrapies between the central government 
and the self-governing State. An Indian nation constituted 
on these lines would then have a federal government 
responsible to an Indian electorate, and provincial govern- 
ments for communities of forty or fifty millions responsible 
to provincial electorates, and State governments for com- 
munities of about 10,000,000 responsible to State electorates. 

§ 24. As to the needs and merits of so novel an arrangement 
it is fruitless to speculate. The only criterion is experience. 
But that experience wdll not be available, unless, in the 
period of transition, India is allowed to test the value of 
self-governing States similar to those of the United States, 
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and of the Dominions, in wliich some unity of racio and 
language and even religion is ])ossil)le. T!u'. governing 
prinei{)le of all arrang(nnents now made should he to enable 
the people of India, wluui the time comes for tlui linal step, 
to shape her own constitution for luu'self from beginning 
to end, in the light not of abstract sju'c-, illations, nor of 
random (juotations from polit.ical writers, but of knowledge 
of her own needs and conditions hardly earned in the field 
of experience. Idle priceless gift which statesmanship can 
give her at this juncture, is a scheme of government in which 
that experience can be earned, and institutions through 
which its lessons can be read and expnwsed. 

§ 25. The proposals set forth in the .Joint Address were 
framed not only to provule a common ground upon which 
Europeans and Indians could join hands irrespective of race, 
but also to iiromote discussion. It is, however, useless to 
promote discussion lietweeu iieofile who are not from the 
outset })re])ared to recast tiieir ideas. 'I'hei’e are, as 1 have 
said elsewhere, things which 1 should like: to havesemi added, 
and others which .1 should pnder to Iiavi^ si'cn exiduded, in 
the twelve points to whiidi the signatories subscribed. 
Having now read and heard volumes of discussion on these 
jiroposals, there is, so far, one point only upon which, at 
the moment of writing, 1 should wisli to modify the original 
draft submitted to the signatories. 1 refiw to the last jiart 
of article three, in which it is said that the ‘ areas mvd be 
settled at the moment when the first instalment of respon- 
sible government is granted ’. Of the soundnesH of the views 
given in the last few pages 1 have since been convincwl by 
the gentleman to whom I have referred. Had his views 
been before mo at the time, I should not have advised the 
signatories to adopt these words. It is, I conceive, a duty 
to those who asked my advice, to tell not only them but the 
public of any point upon which I have since been lirought to 
think that my advice was wrong. 

Note. — A most interesting if somewhat theoretical book 
written some years ago on the subject treated in this chapter 
has just been published by Major E. A. Tandy, price 2«. It is 
called India’s OppoHuniti/t and is obtainable at the offices 
of the Near East, 14 Devonshire Hquare, Bishopsgato, E.C. 
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LETTER IX 

ADMINISTRATIVE MECHANISM AND ITS 
RECONSTRUCTION 

§ 1. We have now reached a point at which it will be 
convenient to notice one formidable criticism which cuts at 
the root of the whole principle upon which these sxiggestions 
are based. It is from the pen of an experienced administra- 
tor referred to on a previous page. His remarks on the 
subject are as follows : 

Finally, my experience as an administrator condemns the scheme 
as alien to the present structure of the administration. Due to 
historical reasons, which it is unnecessary to specify, the functions 
of government arc interwoven in a comidete fabric and are not 
separate garments capable of division. There are no vertical lines 
along which the fabric can be divided. The district staff are the 
main threads running throughout the whole. 

No official can satisfactorily serve two masters, whose instruc- 
tions will be conflicting, without neglecting the interests of one. 
There might be some possibility of success with two entirely separate 
staffs each responsible to its own government, which is surely the 
case in the parallels mentioned by you, but none for a single staff 
responsible to two governments, which must be the case until 
Indian sentiment changes and until India can afford the more 
expensive duplicate establishments. Without the active support 
of the district officer, the progress of the departments of agriculture 
and co-operative credit would be seriously handicapped. How is 
it possible to divorce the management of forests, so intimately 
connected with the well-being of the people, from the general 
administration ? 

§ 2. The argument, as I understand it, is as follows. The 
various functions of government are parts of a garment 
woven without seam which cannot be separated from each 
other. The public works department, the irrigation depart- 
ment, the forest department, the agricultural department, 
the educational department, &c., must all be kept in 
relation by the general control of the revenue department, 
i. e. the commissioners and collectors and board of revenue. 
Separation of any one department from the rest is alien 
to the present structure of the administration. 

§ 3. This reasoning admirably illustrates the point I have 
made on a previous page, that the government of a depen- 
dency, with its mainspring in England, develops administra- 
tive mechanism of a type suited to itself. A responsible 
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govcmineul whi(4i takcH its iinpcttis IVoni au olcct.orafcc of 
its own. rcciuircs a incchanisin of a (liiTcroiit ty])o. For 
respousihlo govermmnit involves a system undor which one 
minister (;ont.rols irrigation, another forests, a third agricul- 
ture, and a fourth education. Hiirmony between the.so 
departnumts must be: stsuircd by tlio joint authority of the 
cabinet under the lead(>rship of the premier. It cannot ho 
secured by tlui district oHicers, who must eventiially como 
under one minister, and must take their f)rders through him. 

§ 4. I suggest that these diflicudties can be ovtircomo by 
the e.xpedient suggested in the Joint Address. In the last 
chapter it was urged that e.xisting provincial areas arc the 
natural product of the system under which India has been 
governed as a dependency of England. The administrativo 
mechanism is also a pnaluct of that system. The solution 
will be found, in taking provimual areas or States suitable 
for jmpular government, in giving them electoratoH with 
legislatures and e.xccmtives nisponsiblo thereto, and in 
leaving those executives to develop departments and 
administrative mc^chanism suitable to the needs of respon- 
sible government. 

§ 5. In any case the argument is least applicable to the 
first instalment of functions, because those have already been 
delegated in some measure to the district boards. So far 
as the reserved functions are concerned, which remain in 
the hands of tlm old government, it will have leisure in 
which to rearrange its organization with a view to a more 
complete separation of one function from another, in order 
to facilitate their successive transfer to the State ministries. 
The process will consist in gradually divesting the district 
officers of functions and of appropriating them to specific 
departments. In the end the district officer would be left 
with his general responsibility for maintaining order, and 
would only pass at the last stage to the control of the State 
ministry. 

§ 0. This criticism admits that the separation of these 
functions from each other is largely a question of expense. 
I agree. The whole system, as at present established, is 
dominated by the motive of keeping within the limits of 
an inelastic revenue. And the reason why the revenue 
is inelastic is twofold. In the first place the taxing authority 
is unrepresentative. An alien and unrepresentative Govern- 
ment must keep down its expenses to the lowest possible 
point. It has abandoned largo sources of revenue which 
can be tapped by elective authorities. But intense economy, 
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especially in capital expenditure, has also dwarfed the growth 
of revenues. The institution of authorities, able to raise 
and spend more because they are elective, will lead to an 
expansion of existing resources as in Japan. But in any 
case, without incurring additional expense, there can be no 
real change in the direction of popular government. Unless 
the policy proclaimed by the Secretary of State is to be 
renounced, additional exj)ense must be faced. The resources 
of the country will bear it, and will expand in response 
to a more generous public expenditure. Poverty need arrest 
])olitical progress in India no more than it has done in Japan. 
These conclusions are based upon a study of the revenue 
system which I have made elsewhere.’- 

§ 7. If a real instalment of responsible government is to be 
given, it must carry with it powers of imposing new taxation. 
Self-government implies self-taxation. No power of voting 
will create a sense of responsibility in electorates, unless it 
involves power to order an increase of service to be rendered, 
coupled with a power conferred on the elective authority 
to impose the additional cost on the class from which the 
voters are drawn. There are two ways in which this may 
bo done. Certain taxes capable of expansion, and roughly 
commensurate in their present yield to the cost of the 
duties transferred, may be handed over. The other and 
simpler plan is to hand over a proportion of the existing 
consolidated revenue commensurate to the powers trans- 
ferred. This lump sum would grow with the general growth 
of revenue. If the Provincial State government desired 
to spend more on a service, e. g. primary education, than 
the growth of this revenue justified, then it must have 
certain sources of new taxation upon which to draw. The 
excise and power to increase cesses on land are the obvious 
sources. The essential point is that the new sources of 
revenue to be drawn upon should involve imposts which 
the voters themselves will feel. 

§ 8. In order to build up and develop electorates in India 
the governments responsible thereto must have powers of 
taxation of their own. But the ministries must also have 
officers of their own, drawn, of course, from the existing 
services, but re-organized in departments of a type suitable 
for control by cabinets responsible to legislatures and 
electorates. I scarcely see how else the change necessary 
in the structure of the existing mechanism can be managed. 
Nor do I see how ministers, legislators, and electors are to 
‘ Paper No. V printed above. 
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‘ Paper No. V printed above. 
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develop a real sense of res])onsibilitiy for llu'. functions 
entrusted to them, unless tlu^y have oflkieu'K of Ihoir own 
distinct from those of tlic old gov(‘,rnments. The arrange- 
ment whereby tlio district hoards have discharged their 
functions through the existing departments of ge)vernmont, 
has, I believe, gone far to destroy their value as a factor in 
educating members and electors to a souse of responsibility. 


LEITE 


X 


THE TRAININO-GROUNJ) OF 


KLE( TOR ATEN 


§ 1. The first sto]), then, is to call into existence govern- 
ments responsible to electorates in each of the Ntates, and 
transfer to them certain functions and niVismn^s. 'Phe crux 
of the problem is to create electorates competent to bear the 
whole burden of government in India. A failure to realize 
the full significance of this truth has operated, 1 believe, 
to delay the progress of India towards self-governmont. 
How often, for instance, does one hear it said that the 
transfer to Indians of more responsible offices is an important 
stop in that direction ! Now let me say at once that 1 am 
in favour of reducing the nundx'r of_ Rritish officials in 
India to the lowest point compatible with the maintenance 
of British authority so long as, and in so far as, the Indian 
administration is responsible to the British Parliament. 
I should like to see this done, if for no other reason, because 
England can ill spare this continuous <lrain on her best 
administrative talent. But Indian officials might be 
appointed to every office under the Viceroy, without 
advancing India one step on the road to responsible govern- 
ment. It is not in the civil service that the future rulers 
of India are going to be trained. Personally, I have yet 
to be convinced that India is going to find its loaders in the 
ranks of retired officials. It is not men trained in the 
Russian bureaucracy who are going to load Russians from 
anarchy to orderly government. Those who are urging 
the appointment of more Indiana to commissionerships, 
colleotorships, and other posts of responsibility, as a step 
preliminary to self-government, and as one which must be 
taken in advance of all others, are, in my opinion, simply 
off the traok. Responsible government is possible in so 
far as there are electorates adequate to the burden. Given 
such electorates, men capable of leadership will not be 
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wanting, though they will not be found in the ranks of 
officials. If your bureaucracy were at once Indian through- 
out, and also the most highly trained in the world, you 
would not be in sight of responsible government until 
you had evolved responsible electorates. The key to the 
problem before us is electoral reform. Civil service reform 
is another question altogether. 

§ 2. In a previous chapter I urged that electorates cannot 
be developed merely by the kind of education given in schools 
and colleges. It is only by exercise of some responsibility 
that electorates can be rendered fit to exercise more. Such 
responsibility may and indeed must be limited, to begin 
with ; but in order to have any effect it must be real. 
Representative government hinges on the fact that elector- 
ates cannot do things for themselves. They must have 
representatives through whom to do them. Those repre- 
sentatives they must be able to dismiss by their votes, for 
otherwise their agents would not be responsible to the 
voters. But political responsibility is always a two-sided 
relation. If it means that executives and legislatures are 
responsible to the electorates for carrying out their man- 
dates, it means no less that the electorates are responsible 
to their representatives for rendering them the necessary 
obedience and providing them with the funds and powers. 
A genuine responsibility is always bilateral. It is not 
enough for an electorate to instruct its representatives 
to build more roads, to multiply schools and colleges, or 
to settle contentious issues this way or that. They must 
also learn by experience that these things cannot be done 
unless they are prepared to see those representatives impose 
taxation upon them, and to acquiesce in the exercise of 
powers without which their elected rulers cannot give 
effect to their mandates. Just as the electorate must 
from time to time have the power of dismissing its agents, 
so must the agents themselves be able to retire and refuse 
to serve unless the electorate will grant them the means 
and powers ’required to give effect to its mandate. The 
system must be so simple as to bring home this elementary 
position as quickly as possible to the electorates. 

§ 3. In various quarters it is strongly argued that elector- 
ates must first be prepared by experience in the field of local 
government. The advocates of this view would begin, 
where Lord Ripon tried to begin thirty years ago, by making 
district, village, and town boards really responsible to 
electorates. And their reason for this position is partly 
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bocauKO, like iny friend \vhoK(' letter I. quoted in the last 
chapter, they cannot picture a trannitional «yHtem, under 
whie-h Korno |)rovincial functiouH are tranwh^rred to electoral 
authorities while otlicrs are reserved to the existing pro- 
vincial governments. 

§ 4. In order to examine these })ositionH it is necessary to 
realize that the s]>heres of lo(!al and ])olitical government 
are divided by a line that is fairly clear, field which 

cian be covered by local government is much the same in 
all countries, it is of necessity conlined to i.he settlemont 
of administrative (hdails, and the framing of n\inor regula- 
tions and by-laws inseparable therefrom, 'riie London 
Oounty Oouneil is perhaps the largest an<l most important 
body of the kind in the world. Its po{)ulation and revenues 
exceed those of many sov<weigtx Htat(*.s. On education 
alone its annual expenditure is in millions of pounds : 
and yet if it were empowered to j)ass an education Act, 
or to change the constitution of the minor municipalities 
within its area, its whok' status and character would bo 
radically changed. It would then have assumed functions 
now vwted iti Parliament arul discharged through the 
Minister of Education and the Presklent of the Local 
Oovernmeut Board. It would have outstepi»cd the limits 
of local government, properly so called, and have entorod 
the field of a provincial government — , a thing which 
would bo quite possible if the United Kingdom were 
j)arceUcd out at the same time into a nximbor of similar 
provinces containing five million people and upwards. 

§ 5. A provincial government is an organ whicn <leala with 
political subjects, that is to say, with ({uestions of principle 
upon which not merely the interests but also the con- 
aciencoH of great sections of the community are at issue, 
There is all the difference between a body which administers 
roads, sanitation, and schools, and one which can decide, 
by the measures it passes, the relative positions of Hindu* 
and Moslems on municipal bodies, the principles upon 
which religion is to be handled, or the extent to which 
a particular language is to be used in schools. You could 
not hand over the functions of the Local Governmeal 
Board and the Board of Education to the oounty counoffs 
of Wales, nor empower them to pass education Acts and 
local government Acts. They would be too small, and 
the dhverBity created would b© too great. But eU th©S« 
powers might well be given to a provincial govemm«a1 
representing the whole of Wales. Such a body would 
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then be exorcising political powers. It would stand above 
the field of local government, and of mere administrative 
detail, such as can be delegated to a county council or 
district board. Thus there is a clear line between the 
administrative functions which can be delegated to a local 
body, even so largo and important as the London county 
council, and the political functions which can be exercised 
by provinces which may bo as small as Prince Edward 
Island in Canada or Rhode Island in the United States. 

§ 6. The same is equally true of India. The creation of 
local authorities and the definition of their constitutions 
and powers is a political function. It is none the less one 
which cannot bo undertaken by the Government of India, 
but must be relegated to provincial governments. In 
recent years the educational policy of the government of 
the United Provinces and municipal legislation have 
involved the settlement of sharp issues between the Hindu 
and Moslem Communities. In such legislation the Pro- 
vincial government decides the nature of the minor revenues 
assigned to these bodies, and within what limits such 
revenues can bo increased or reduced. It has also to 
decide what grants from government revenues are to be 
placed at the disposal of the boards, and especially the 
principle upon which such grants are to be apportioned 
amongst the numerous local authorities. The decision of 
such issues cannot be left to the district and municipal 
Jtoards. To them is entrusted the construction and main- 
tenance of roads and drainage systems, the control of 
building, &c., and the making of by-laws dealing with 
these subjects. In the educational sphere it is left to the 
boards to decide where to open new schools, where to 
close schools, where to aid them, how to staff them, how to 
train the staff, where to build new buildings, how to build 
them, and so on. In many of these matters they are 
required to satisfy certain minima conditions laid down 
by the local self-government board or the educational 
department. 

I 7. In the joint scheme it is proposed to transfer minimum 
powers at the outset to Ministries responsible to legislatures 
and electorates for areas such as could serve as the future 
self-governing provinces of a United States of India. These 
minimum powers would include the control of local govern- 
ment and of primary education. This does not mean 
that they would be nothing but enlarged district and 
• mumoipal boards, but the very opposite. It means that 
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these new and popular governments would be charged 
with the control of local authorities, which from the nature 
of the ease those bodies cannot exercise for themselves. 
The State governments would be bodies charged with the 
settlement of political questions such as cannot be relegated 
to district, village, and town boards. They could, for 
instance, pass a rnuunicipal Act or an education Act, and in 
doing so would have to face and settle all the disputes 
between Hindus and Moslems which the recent legislation 
in the United Provinces has roused. 

§ 8. Further examples may be taken from the data con- 
tained in papers No. V and VI. An elective authority would 
probably be pledged to a rapid extension of education for 
which it would have to find the revenue. If the facts and 
arguments contained in V are correct, those revenues would 
have to be raised from the land, whether by increasing the 
cess, or else by extending the income tax to incomes derived 
from land. It cannot be said too often, or too strongly, 
that no scheme of reforms will afford a real exercise in the 
practice of self-government which does not vest the elected 
body with power to impose fresh taxation on the community 
which elects it. That is the essence of responsible govern- 
ment. Self-government implies self-taxation. Such bodies 
must, of course, be given a share of existing revenues 
commensurate to the functions imposed upon them, and also 
to the natural growth of those revenues. But if candidates 
seeking election advocate a greater expenditure than tho|p 
revenues warrant, they must do so with the knowledge that 
they will have to impose taxes upon the electors whose votes 
they are seeking. If a majority of those electors vote in 
favour of an increase in the public services they control, 
they must do so with the knowledge that the increase must 
be met, in part at any rate, from their own local resources. 
The words in part are used advisedly, for the old government 
might foster the habit of seK taxation, where funds are 
avai^ble for grants-in-aid, by dividing the grants in pro- 
portion to the new revenues which electoral authorities 
have raised for themselves. 

§ 9. Another example is afforded by the district settle- 
ments. In 1919 th^ settlements wiU expire and come up 
for renewal. A provincial ministry entrusted with the control 
of lo^ government would then have to grapple with the task 
whieh the presmit government discharged in 1914. It would 
^ve to set^e how much of its own revenues could be spared 
JOT grants-in-aid tp the boards, and (a far more formidable 
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task) how that sum is to be divided amongst all the bodies 
in question. The scheme of division briefly outlined in the 
opening pages of VI, was an example of administrative 
skill carried to its highest point. It was a masterpiece of 
applied statistical science, based upon an infinity of data 
and patiently worked out to the last detail. It is almost 
too perfect for the rougher conditions of popular government, 
which means government by laymen. Without a long ofllcial 
training it would be^ difficult for a minister to master the 
technical calculations ; and it is safe to add that in no 
popular assembly in the world would more than a handful 
of members be found to grasp the explanations, assuming 
that the minister were competent to give them. Even in 
the British Parliament, which is in point of education and 
intelligence, inferior to no other elective chamber, a minister 
would bo most likely forced to adopt some cruder and there- 
fore less equitable basis of division, such, for instance, as 
population. He would shrink from the danger of asking 
members to ratify a scheme which few or none of them 
would understand. As a piece of distributive justice, the 
settlement made would most likely compare unfavourably 
with that which was made by the science, exactitude, and 
industry of the I.C.S. 

§ 10. Another feature of this settlement to be noticed 
is the position of those who made it. They were men dis- 
posed by nature and training to justice ; but had they been 
otherwise they had no temptation to injustice. Their tenure 
of office was not affected by the manner in which their 
division of the grant was received, and by that division they 
had nothing remotely to gain or lose. The consent of the 
legislature was not even required, for the calculations were 
examined and finally ratified by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
the quiet detachment of his own study. 

§ 11. A glance at countries where provincial self-govern- 
ment exists will reveal the totally different position of a 
minister holding office by virtue of a majority of legislators 
who are looking to their constituents for re-election. Not 
merely his own tenure of office, but that of his colleagues, 
would be affected by that issue and might even depend on 
it. The minister would not be called upon to satisfy the 
whole body of members, but rather the majority who keep 
him in office. The fate of a ministry often depends upon 
a margin of votes from certain particular districts, and the 
voters of those districts may convince their members that 
their re-election will depend upon how far they secure from 
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the ffovcriinioiit a geiu'rouH Khare of the pluiKhir. Atul thus 
begins the sordid struggle which Anic'ricans aptly call the 
light for the pork-l)arrel. This struggle ap])ears hut little 
ill debate. It proceeds behind the closed doors of ministers 
and whi])s, who are given to understand, by no uncertain 
signs, that the continued support of this or that member 
will depend on the shani of the plunder given to his con- 
stitmuits. Such divisions of public money test the capacity 
of a people for doing justit^e between themselves. But it 
also develops that (capacity by exercise, assuming that the 
tost is not so severe as to break it down altogether. A com- 
})lete and final collapse of Justice leads to disorder. 

§ 12. The last and most instructive case is afforded by 
file controversy between the protagonists of Hindi and Urdu. 
It is i.ssues like these which test and exercise the faculty of 
self-government to the full. For mime money is capable of 
division, oven if the division be unjust. But in life there are 
issues, moral, religious, and political, deep as the woll- 
springs of human belief, such as are not capable of division. 
Thoro are principles upon which those who hold them will 
be willing to accejit an atlvorso ruling from a third party 
who stands outside the controversy, because knowing 
his detachment, they beliove in his justice. It may well 
happen, however, that they wouhl go to extremes rather 
than accept that same ruling at the hands of the party tc 
which they are opposed. 

§13. The relative positions of Hindi and Urdu in the 
vernacular schools, which the Lieutenant-Governor of th< 
United Provinces had to decide in 1914, may be taken a« 
a typical example of such issues. No pains were spared tc 
elicit from educated Indians, whether by means of committeef 
or discussions in the legislative councils, an expression o: 
all their different opinions. The Lieutenant-Qovemoj 
studiously exposed himself to the influence of those varioui 
views. Ho saturated his mind in all the reports and speeches 
stating the reasons upon which they were based. And fchei 
having done so he wrote : ‘ Mutual oonoessions seen 

impossible ; md it is "clearly the duty of the gommmmt it 
formulate a deciaion And so he recorded a deoisioi 
whdoh was not exactly any of those which lay before him 
but one, the terms of which he had framed for himsefl 
And because he was a foreigner, a member of neithe 
rdligion, unbiased, therefore, in his interests, absolute^ 
detached in his ;point of view, and universally recognizer 
to be 80 , Ms demsion was accepted almost without demu 
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and certainly without resistance on the part of either of 
the religions involved. In this manner the question was 
decided for the time being, though in future years it is sure 
to be raised again in some form or other. 

§ 14. There are certain features of the case which from the 
standpoint of this inquiry call for remark. If a question 
at issue can be settled by willing agreement of all the parties 
concerned, that is usually the best possible decision. But 
the fact that such settlements are not always possible is 
too often ignored. The existence of law courts backed by 
the sheriff, policeman, and soldier is a standing witness to 
the fact. And, as may be seen in the present case, there 
are issues beyond the jurisdiction of courts, which cannot 
be settled by agreement, but which cannot be left unsettled 
without inflicting grievous injury on third parties and on 
future generations. Such issues a government must sooner 
or later decide on lines not wholly acceptable to one party 
or even perhaps to either. This was what Washington 
meant when he said, ‘Influence is not government’. The 
influence of rulers should be used to the full to induce an 
agreement between the parties at issue. But failing such 
agreement the time comes when government must decide, 
or civilization will stagnate or decay. And the decision 
must be accepted by a body of opinion strong enough to 
neutralize resistance, not necessarily because the decision 
is approved, but rather because the majority of thinking 
men are resolved to uphold the authority of government. 

§ 15. The decision in question was not the one suggested 
by any of the parties concerned. And. yet it was accepted 
by all those parties because it was made by a man in whose 
anxiety to mete out impartial justice every one believed. 
But it was not merely in this justice of one individual they 
trusted. That individual was responsible to the Governor- 
General, the Secretary of State, the British Parliament, 
and finally to public opinion in England. The first could 
advise his dismissal, the second could dismiss him, the 
■ third could exact it, the fourth could demand it. The 
acceptance of such decisions in India not based merely 
on confidence in the justice of an individual officer. It is 
based to an even greater extent on confidence that an 
authority six thousand miles away will appoint officers who 
are just, and remove those who fail in their charge. The 
manner in which decisions of such issues are accepted in 
India, is largely due to the fact that those who make them 
are answerable to an authority remote from the seat of 
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coiitrovei’Ky. IjcI any one coiiHitU-r whct hca’ tiuH dcciKioa 
could have been ko made, and ho a<aH*pted if the name 
individual had been a prinui mini.ster, reH])onHibk! not to 
tho British (Jovernment, but to an electorate in the United 
ProvincoH, and <le, pendent for the tenure of his office on 
the support of a majority in the legiHlativ<'. (•ouncil, Gectod 
by a majority of the vot<‘rs. Imagine tin* poHition of the 
same individual, with the same (d)aracter and rciputation 
in this wholly different ])OHition, and one then begins to see 
how much d<*pends upon the fact that he is now responsible 
to an authority which is (letatdu'd ami impartial because 
it is foreign. 

§ 1 0. It is this that is meant by saying that the government 
of India is in trust. Tho acceptanca* (»f <k*ciHions made by 
that government between two rival seed. ions in Jndia is 
due to tho confidence in the trustt^es, by reason of their 
disinterest iir and detachment from th<* issues at stake. 
Where questions an* at issue bctwe(*n Jiulia and the British 
trustee, as in the case of the cotton <luties, this confidence 
is wanting, 

§ 17. The immediate administration of vernacular schools, 
within limits carefully prescribed, has been entrusted to 
district and municipal boards. V\fithin those limits, they 
are charoed with tho task of making decisions which must 
often anoct minor matters at issue between Hindus and 
Moslems. Thev might support maktabs at the expense 
of pathaalas. A religious majority on a board might abuse 
its position in appointing the teachers. But the crucial 
decisions on matters of policy, such as that dealt with 
in. the present ease, are mad© for them by an authority 
responsible to a government and public opinion outside 
India. 

§ 18. In the Joint Address a method has been suggested 
whereby decisions of this class might be relegated to a 
ministiw responsible to a provincial electorate, and removable 
from office by the vote of a majority of legislators elected bj 
a majority of voters. For the pui^pose of tliis inquiry it is 
useful to consider hew the decision in question would have 
to be made under these ciroumstanoes. It is fair to assume 
that the same pains would be taken to elicit opinion as 
was taken in the ease of the present government. An 
Indiam minister of education, mther a Mohammedan or 
a Hindu, would then drait the terms of a decision, which 
would be. discussed, and probably modified, in the cabinet 
council. The government supporters would be sounded 
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as to whether they would be prepared to back the decision. 
And, if the government were wise, means would also be 
taken to ascertain how far the minority in opposition and 
their constituents would be prepared to accept it. And 
all this time, it must be remembered the point at issue would 
be the subject of a burning public controversy. Meetings 
would be held, angry speeches would be made, and bitter 
articles would be written. Ministers would scarcely think 
of finding the best solution. Rather their efforts would 
be directed to finding one which their supporters would 
be prepared to back, but such as would not drive the 
minority of voters into an active or passive resistance of 
the law when passed. For the decision would have to take 
the form of a Bill to be debated by the legislature in open 
session ; and upon the acceptance or rejection of the Bill 
the fate of the ministry would depend. The existence of 
the ministry itself would certainly hang on the issue. The 
best decision would scarcely be reached in the heat of the 
controversy. The best result attainable in practice would 
be the acceptance of some decision by the minority when 
they had been voted down. And that acceptance would 
depend, partly on their patriotism, upon their desire to 
support a system under which Indians could settle Indian 
questions for themselves, but largely also on the tolerance 
of the majority, on their willingness not to abuse their power 
shown by making concessions which would render the 
decision tolerable to the minds and consciences of their 
opponents. 

§ 19. When compared with the smooth, detached, and 
accurate working of a good bureaucracy, responsible govern- 
ment is an ugly business, even in the British Isles. Why 
then, if you have such a system in India, should you seek to 
replace it by responsible government ? An answer to that 
question can only he found by reference to the ultimate 
aims which government should seek. 

§ 20. Some light may be thrown on the subject by con- 
sidering an imaginary case in another field. As any one 
knows who has been in an army when rations are short and 
soldiers grow hungry, the question of apportioning the food 
available has a wonderful effect in revealing the character 
of different men and different units. In exceptional regi- 
ments you will find the men stinting themselves, so as to 
be sure that comrades, perhaps weaker than themselves, 
have enough. In such regiments the officers will readily 
leave the apportionment of the rations to the men themselves . 
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And now lot us (.urn to n roginiont of avenigo mon, some 
bettor and some vvor.s<>. In many regiments, unhappily, 
there is pilfering in the eook-house when rations are short, 
in such a regiment, if the division of rations be left to 
the men themselves, somci selfishness will be shown. The 
weaker and more unselfish will not got all they should. 
The justice done is rough and imp('rf(K!t. There is some 
bickering which is rather s({tialid, but no jjositive violence, 
no actual starvation of the weaker men. fSo the officers 
leave the men to work out the division for themselves, 
trusting that, given sufficient time, they will learn to do the 
thing more fairly. And experience, indeed, teaches that, 
given time, this will be the result, '^riiis regiment, if the 
officers do not interfere, will gradually approximate to the 
standard of the first regiment deserihod. 

Thirdly wo may take tlu^ other extreme and exceptional 
case, that of a regiment where the mon in the cook-house 
oat their fill, and when the remainder does roach the rest, 
the stronger take so much that the weaker or less selfish 
actually starve and go sick. Or else there are constant 
disputes that end in a light. In the case of such a regiment 
the officers must watch the food in the cook-house, to see 
that it is not pilfered by the cooks. And when the food is 
pre})ared, tliey must measure out the proportion justly due 
to each of the mon, and watch while they eat it, to see that 
it is not taken from them. Externally, justice and ordei 
will prevail. The scone presented in the cook-house, an<3 
by the mon at their meals, will contrast favourably wit! 
that presented in the second regiment described. The« 
will be no unfairness, no ugly bickering, no squalid disputes 
no pilfering by the cooks, and generally less waste. Anc 
yet results so secured by supervision of officers, howevei 
necessary, are almost barren of hope for the future. True 
they will enable the men to see what justice and order mean 
but when that is done, the spirit of faimess will develoj 
but little, until they are able to assume some responsibilitj 
for dividing the food themselves. To become more jus' 
they must have opportumties of injustice ; and unless thej 
can be ^von some such respoMibility, and some snol 
opjportumty, they will never begin to re^ze what a hatefu 
* thmg injMtice is, 

§ 21. In this fanciful picture is implicit the philosophy o 
fr^om, the whole issue at stake in the present wax. I 
matfcerial development, visible order, meohanioal efficieao; 
and financial economy in the present and in the immediat 
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future are the ends in view, then the Prussians are right. 
The decisions of government should be left to a handful 
of men of the clearest intellect and the strongest character. 
And, as in Prussia, the government from first to last must 
aim by all means in its power to foster a habit of unquestion- 
ing submission in the people they rule. 

§ 22. If, on the other hand, the character of the people 
at large, the development in common men of their innate 
sense of justice, and of their faculty of doing justice to each 
other at their own expense, is the end in view, then govern- 
ment will decide nothing which it can relegate to the 
decision of those people themselves, without permitting 
a breakdown of social order. The choice lies between results 
we can handle and see, reduce to cash values, depict in 
reports and tabulate in figures, and those which caimot be 
seen, measured or described, or ever be perceived in the 
span of our own lives. You can measure railways in miles, 
and their earnings in cash. You can enumerate the acres 
brought under irrigation, estimate lives saved from famine 
and disease, and exhibit an unprecedented growth in the 
population. You can dwell on the increase of schools and 
scholars, the improvement in tillage and in crops per acre, 
and the growth of industrial undertakings. There is some- 
thing so definite and tangible in it all ; and rulers who 
compile such reports have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they are telling of things which they themselves have helped 
to achieve. The effect which a system has on the character 
of a people can never be stated in figures, and can scarcely 
be perceived in the life of a single administrator.' It is in 
the end a question between ponderable and imponderable 
values, between things to be seen with the eye, and those 
to be seen only in dreams, between seed that the sower 
may reap, and that which shall only whiten to harvest 
long after he is dust and his memory forgotten amongst 
men. The heaven-sent ruler is one with an ear deaf to 
audible praise, an eye fixed upon a goal which he shall not 
reach, and above all, an indomitable faith in the power for 
growth in the weakest of his kind. 

§ 23. The issue is between immediate efficiency, a rapid, 
material, and calculable progress, and the slow incalculable 
growth of character. But in the long run there is no con- 
flict between the policy which looks to develop the char- 
acter of a people, and that which seeks to promote their 
efficiency. The policy which looks ordy to efficiency and 
measurable progress, ends by destroying the objects it 
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may reap, and that which shall only whiten to harvest 
long after he is dust and his memory forgotten amongst 
men. The heaven-sent ruler is one with an ear deaf to 
audible praise, an eye fixed upon a goal which he shaU not 
reach, and above all, an indomitable faith in the power for 
growth in the weakest of his kind. 

§ 23. The issue is between immediate efficiency, a rapid, 
material, and calculable progress, and the slow incalculable 
growth of character. But in the long run there is no con- 
flict between the policy which looks to develop the char- 
acter of a people, and that which seeks to promote their 
efficiency. The policy which looks only to efficiency and 
measurable progress, ends by destroying the objects it 
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pursues. If Eiiglishiiieii have established order in (uunitries 
which could not create it for theinst'ives, it is only by virtue 
of qualities dovtdoped through ages in which tludr own 
characters have been tempered aiul mouhled by their own 
mistakes. Rueh justice as Englishmen have exported to 
India has been learned in the doing of much injustuni among 
themselves. And if Englishmen know how to g<d. things 
done, that lesson has slowly beeti learned by enduring tlio 
results of their own neglect. It is mmdi to have Htopp(Hl 
bloodshed in India, to have created ordt*r, t.o have enforced 
justice, to have given her a modern equipment, aiul to have 
set her on the path of material [irogress. But tlu^ char- 
acter of a people will not always stand still. <w<'u in the 
East. If it does not get better it' wilt surely g<d, worse. 
England cannot always provi<h'! ihes(^ beiu'fits for India 
without fatally enfeebling the charat-tor of her peoi)lo. 
Neither material ecpnpment nor even the eufonannent of 
peace and justice between man and man ar<i ends in them- 
selves. They are hardly nu'aus. d’hey an' ratlier the 
beginnings of means, 'i’he end is simply the <!hara(der 
of the people, whieh is formed in the proeess of adjusting 
their relations to eac-h other. The establishnumt *jf social 
order from without renders it vastly easier for a beginning 
to bo made. Ruddonly to impose upon strength aiul faculties 
still unexercised the whole burden of maintaining order, 
is to jeopardize the conditions under whieh responsible 
government can begin. But unless or until genuine resiron- 
sibilitios are imposed on thos<‘ few who are in some sort 
able to assume them, neither tlio capacity for making 
decisions will develop, nor yet the numbers of those who 
show promise of developing such capacity. All minor ends 
must be subordinated to that of fostering this native capacity, 
which, as it grows, will in ages to come yiekl a harvest 
of native efficiency and capacity for Justice. Without 
travail there is no birth, and the glories of motherhood are 
hard to discern in the throes of delivery. ‘ Reek ye first 
the Kingdom of Qod and all things else shall be added 
unto you ’ is a saying as true in politics as in any other 
department of life. One final truth jssucsi from the common- 
place details set down in these pages. If effect on the growth 
of character is to be taken as the criterion of policy, it is 
not enough for government to consult the |)oople. The 
burden of making decisions must be imposed upon those 
in some sort able to decide. 

I 24, Even amongst the wisest and most ox|>erienoed of 
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those who have dedicated their lives to India there is much 
shadowy thinking on this subject. Some months ago 
publicity was given to the following remarks which I had 
made in a private letter : 

‘ The policy of the British Government is to develop 
(nationalist) opinion and to allow it to influence policy 
more and more. The responsibility of final decision it 
still reserves to itself. But it now looks to a time, however 
remote, when it will be able to transfer that responsibility 
to a section of Indians sufficiently large, disinterested, and 
capable of sound political judgement to assume it.’ 

These words seem to have occasioned no little alarm in 
the mind of so old and sincere a friend of Indian aspirations 
as Sir Courtenay Ilbert. In the Imperial supplement to 
The Manchester Guardian, issued on March 20, 1917, he 
wrote the following comments thereon : 

What does the writer exactly mean when he says that self- 
governnnmt is the aim to which Briti.sh policy in India must he 
directed ? ... It is a pity that he did not make his meaning more 
clear, because his words may be quoted against him, and because 
self-government in the colonial sense would be a false ideal to 
pursue. India cannot copy patterns supplied by Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa. India must be developed on Indian lines, upon 
lines appropriate to Indian conditions, lines very difierent from 
those on which the great democracies in the self-governing dominions 
are running their course. In marking out those lines regard must 
always be had to Indian political opinion, which, as Mr. Curtis justly 
observes, is a reality, and an important reality, difficult though it 
may be to ascertain, and unsatisfactory as may be some of its features. 
It is a curious and puzzling blend, produced by the interfusions and 
interaction of Western and Eastern thought, abounding in paradoxes 
and contradictions. 

§ 25. This veteran exponent of liberalism cannot bring 
himself to regard self-government in the colonial sense as other 
than a false ideal for India to pursue. In the kindness of 
his heart he seeks to acquit me of a meaning so dangerous 
and absurd. Yet that is the only meaning my words will 
bear, and I must avail myself of this opportunity to repeat 
that that was the only meaning they were meant to convey. 

§ 26. No sane man wants India to copy word for word 
patterns supplied by Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 
Not so did Australia ewy the Canadian constitution, nor 
South Africa those of Canada and Australia; They each 
examined their own conditions, and framed an instrument 
more or less suited thereto. They worked as engineers must 
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severally work, whether they are designing an internal 
combustion engine to drive a motor-car, aeroplane, ship, or 
pump. But all were applying one principle, that first 
reduced to practical form in the British constitution, the 
principle which seeks to impose responsibihty for pohtical 
decisions on all the members of the community affected by 
those decisions who are in some sort capable of making 
them. They are all, in short, expressions of the principle of 
responsible government. I must say once for aU, without 
any kind of qualification, that the application of that 
principle as rapidly as possible is for me the only intelligible ; 
goal of British policy in India. Together with the question 
of self-preservation, of foreign policy and defence, it is the 
greatest of the problems which this Commonwealth has to ' ! 
face. It is the articulus stantis aut cadentis reipvAlicaer— f 
the cardinal principle by which this Commonwealth wifi | 
stand or fall. f 

§ 27. What is the other ideal which Sir Courtenay Ubert, ; 
Lord Morley, and the large number of public men who use 
language like this, have in mind ? So far as I can discern, f 
it is accurately stated in the words he has quoted from my ■ { 
own letter : ; I 

Broadly speaking. Government is at pains to recognize such 
opinion as there is. It accepts it where it can, often when it thinks ; }■ 
that Nationalist opinion is not the best, ignoring it only where it •: 
appears so unsound that to accept and act upon it would lead to 
disaster. The policy of the British Government is to develop that ? 
opinion and to allow it to influence poHcy more and more. The 
responsibility of final decision it still reserves to itself. ' 

§ 28. Here, it may be observed, is an exact description of i 
the policy actually applied in 1914 to the settlement of the 
issues between the Hindi and Urdu vernaculars. No pains ^ ; 
were spared to elicit Indian views on the subject from those , 
capable of formulating and expressing them. Every phase V 
of Indian opinion was before the Lieutenant-Governor. ; ,■ 
His mind was steeped in them. Had he been thinking of . ; 
absolute efficiency in education, regardless of the prejudiee 
in favour of either language, he might, perhaps, have 
decided in favour of one of them. He recognized the 
existence and reality of the feeling in favour of their own . 
dialect entertained by each of the two religions. And.-\' 
having done so he made his decision, in discharge of the ^ 
trust impo^d upon him for the interests of his proyinee- ^ 
by the dfiiperial Government in England. '* 
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§ 29. If this principle of government is the end-all and be- 
all of British policy in India, there is little which remains to 
be done in order to complete its final application. If, on 
the other hand, the burden of final decision is ever to be 
transferred to the people of India themselves there is almost 
everything to be done. But you will not have done it, or 
begun to do it, merely by substituting Indian for English 
officials from the Viceroy downwards. Under the present 
system the responsibility for decision would still be made in 
obedience to the authority outside India, which has the 
power to dismiss those officials. To make a beginning you 
must take certain clearly-defined functions of government, 
including taxation, and impose the duty of making decisions 
in respect of those functions on men responsible to, and 
therefore removable by, electorates all over India. To 
begin with, these electorates can only include the minority, 
however small, which is capable of judgement. In respect 
of the functions imposed upon them, those small electorates 
must act as the trustees of the majority of their fellow- 
countrjnmen, who are as yet incapable of political judgement. 
No educational means must be neglected to awaken the 
political consciousness of the classes outside the electorate, 
and to include them within it as rapidly as they are qualified. 
But of all those means the most potent will prove to be the 
spiritual commotion engendered by the system itself. It is 
the spirit of freedom, moving in the darkness of chaos, that 
creates light, calls new worlds into being, and peoples them 
with life and thought. It is as the four winds which blew in the 
valley of dry bones, till the breath came into them, and they 
lived, and stood up on their feet, an exceeding great army. 

§ 30. The growth of genuine electorates embracing all 
religions and all castes will mark the progress of India up 
the difficult path of responsible government. So too will the 
disappearance of religious distinctions in those electorates, 
and the appearance of members of every caste side by side 
' in the same cabinets and legislatures. And the growth 
in size and quality of the electorates will in practice deter- 
mine the pace at which functions of increasing gravity can 
be transferred from the old governments to the new. 
Above all, it is essential that in this vast community the 
progress of the forward parts of India must not be tied 
down to that of the more backward. It is the example of 
the more progressive communities in successfully discharffing 
weightier functions, which more than anything will stimmate 
the backward to fresh efforts. There is nothing so contagious 
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an oxain])l«*. Any Hyntcnn, which ]>r(*wu])})()W‘K a uniform 
rat(^ of advance to l)c imjiowd on fhe^ variouH provinces 
will load tiu' whole of India with f<‘ttcrH. Each must be 
cnahk'd to advance at its own pact', not merely for its own. 
Hal<(s hut ratht'r hecauMc it will Htiniulaltt the. otlutrs. And 
you must lu' prepart'd for retreat wht'ri'. yt»u are proved 
hy experience to fmve j^tme tot> far anti (ta) fast. Otherwise 
the c.ourajftt to ('Xpcrimt'id- and ativiinct', will Ite wanting. 
Hut for this there must ht' fait h in t ht' intentitm to atlvance ; 
to ttreate anti nuuntain which faith rt'slM wit h the Parliament 
t)f t htt whtdt* Commttnwealth, anti ft>r evt'ry memher of that 
( 'ommtmwt'alth in all the st'ven seas, vvht) i.H mintlful of the 
principle! hy which it stantls tir falls. But mt're intention 
is not tmotigh : there must, hti clearncHS of vision and 
t hought. ‘ Intlian ptditical opinittu says the writer tjuoted 
ahovt', ‘ is a c.urittus ami pu'/.v.ling hleml, prt)tluccd by the 
intt'rfusifiu autl interact ion ol Western anti Fastt'rn thought, 
iiltountling in paratloxes tintl etmlratUetions.’ Bnt the first 
ntHptniHihiiity ttf Englishmen is for their tswn thinking, 
Now, if ever, it is ftir ns tt> see to it that our thoughts are 
neither anxious nt»r pu7,zleil. art' fnte from all paradoxes 
anti eontratlieiittiis, and aht)ve all true ft> ourselves, our 
traditit)ns, and our j>ast. Ihit in this we shall fall unless we 
first state mtr own ideas with precision, and then apply 
them to actual atitl partleular cast's. * Influence is not 
( lovttrnmoni.’ And that distinetitm is as valid in India 
tt)-ds.y as it was numts than a century ago in the United 
States. Does Sir (k)urteiiiay llbt*rt mt'an that wo can con- 
tinue imlefinitoly tt> elaborate thtt macliinery through which 
opinions in India can be rendered iMjcossible to the govern- 
ment t Does he really think that it will suflico for govem- 
numt to rentier itself more ami more amenable to the 
influtmce t>f opinions which are often conflicting f And when 
all this has been done, is government in the end, finally 
anti for all time, ttj reserve the responsibility of decision 
to itself Y Is that task of deciding Imtween conflicting 
interests never to be impomHi on jieople in India themselvwl 
Is the final eontrol of lunations like education never to be 
entrusteti to Indians Y Is the |^)Qwer to impose new revenues 
on thoraKt-dvoB for the extension of those functions nevei 
to be given them Y Are they never to Im burdened with 
the difficult task of distributing those revenues betweet 
minor authorities Y Are controversies between the variouf 
religions always to bo settled in the end ^ the offioen 
responsible to a government in London ? To bring the® 
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questions to a fine point, take the controversy over Hindi 
and Urdu described in these pages, which, in some form or 
other, is certain to rise again and again. Is a time never 
to arrive when decisions of that order can be made by men 
responsible to Indians, removable by Indians, or in plain 
words by an Indian electorate ? And if ever electorates prove 
themselves capable of making and sustaining such decisions, 
can the process be stopped till all issues, however great, 
which affect Indians alone, are settled by men responsible to 
Indian electorates alone and removable at their bidding ? 

§ 31. Freedom, which in its political aspect is responsible 
government, is a human and not a Western ideal. True 
it was first conceived and applied in the West. But the 
truths of religion were first conceived and applied in the 
East. It was there men learned to worship their common 
Father at Jerusalem, Mecca, and where the Ganges flows. 

‘ But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth : 
for the Father seeketh such to worship him.’ The whole 
earth is the temple of freedom, and the heavens themselves 
the dome that covers it.^ Its spirit moves wherever men are 
learning to do justice to each other, even at the cost of 
injustice done. A noise and a shaking there wiU be, as the 
bones draw together, but a breath is coming from the four 
winds. The principle that men are responsible to each other 
is at work, and wherever it works it- will grow with exercise. 
That principle, and no other, applied in detail to the facts 
of their own lives, has produced the constitutions of free 
nations. It has raised great armies willing to die, that in 
their dust that principle may live. And it is upon that 
principle, and no other, that a constitution which will 
bring freedom to India must be framed. The text of that 
constitution will be that neither of Canada, Australia, or 
South Africa. It will ‘ be developed on Indian lines, upon 
lines appropriate to Indian conditions ’. But that will only 
be when it is developed by trial of Indian conditions,, by 
the increasing application of one human, unalterable prin- 
ciple of society to Indian facts, by readiness to recognize, 
not the failure of a principle which cannot fail, but only 
of the mechanism by which we seek to apply it. And the 
pace of progress will be in direct proportion to the extent 
to which the machinery enables us to distinguish failure 
from success. If there are to be electorates in India, and 

According to Farqtubar, the heavens are symbolized in the domed 
roof of the Hindu shrine. 
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those olocitorafcoH are. to incroast^ and rise to a fuller sense 
of the trust imposcKl on them, tlum surely they cannot be 
made too tilearly to see that the t.rust n^sts on tliemsolves, 
and what it is. Surely tln^ olTiet'rs who administer that 
trust must know what exactly it is for which they are 
res|)onsihI(% and to whom. Om^ (executive cannot obey the 
orders of a governnuuit in Englaml, and also the behests 
of an Indian electorate. So long as e.xecutives exist in 
India responsible to an authority in Englaml, those oxocu- 
t.ivc'S must spare no pains to <dieit and understaiul Indian 
opinion in all its varieties. They imist stec^p their minds 
with knowledge of what is thought aiul felt by those whom 
the dcHiision they frame will affect. But when they decide 
th(\y must' be hold responsible for tlndr decisions by one 
autlmrity and one alone. And all the members of every 
(^xianitivo must bo held responsifihv to that authority, the 
Indian no loss than the binglish numibors. 

§ 32. But the converse proposit ion is tspially im|)ortant, 
and no loss trim. If there are to ho (executives itt India 
responsible to Indian el(H;torates, they must know clearly 
what those rosponsihilitic's are. And they must bo romon- 
siblo to thoH(> electorates so long as they lutld office. They 
eaivnot bo |)artly responsibh^ to any authority outside India. 
And the responsibility which ono oxecutivo has to its 
legislatur(5 and olcctorato, must ho shared alike by every 
mombor of it until ho resigns, 'rhore can bo and must 
ho puhlio divisions in oloctoratos and legislaturos. In 
oxeoutivoH thoro can bo none. A divided oxocutivo is the 
negation of responsible government. 
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EXTBBMIHTH AND HOW THEY MEET 

§ 1. Tub proposals suposted in tlio Joint Address are 
exposed to a fin) of criticism from two extremes. Some 
of the Nationalists have awaked to the foot that the Clongress- 
League scheme contains no element of responsible gorem- 
ment. They begin to realize that the hope of India lies in 
aohieving resj^onsible government, and they are anxious 
that the provlnoial exeoutives should be made responsible 
to electorates for all their functions at on© stroke. They 
are, therefore, concerned to prove that two government! 
cannot exist side by side in the provinoes, the one r«poneible 
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to electorates for some functions, the other to the Secretary 
of State for all the rest. Their attitude on this question 
is reinforced by a desire to obtain the control of police at 
once. 

§ 2. The more cautious section of Europeans, on the other 
hand, are anxious to see the promised reforms confined to 
the sphere of local government. They also are concerned 
to demonstrate that a specific devolution of some provincial 
functions to governments responsible to electorates, while 
others are reserved to the governments responsible to the 
Secretary of State, is impossible. 

§ 3. Probably they believe that when local authorities have 
been made responsible to electorates, there are two stages 
which still remain, and that then provincial executives 
can be made responsible long before a similar change need 
be made in the sphere of the Government of India. This 
view, however obvious it may seem, will not, I believe, 
bear analysis. Why are functions of government in India, 
and in other countries of a like magnitude, divided between 
the central government and those of provinces ? The 
answer is twofold. In the case of functions like education, 
variety of treatment is required to suit the local conditions 
of different areas. But there is a second and no less im- 
portant reason. The maintenanee of law and order is the 
basic function of government. It is for the performance of 
that duty, first and foremost, that the Governor-General- 
in-Council is responsible to Parliament through the Secretary 
of State. But the organization required for the purpose 
is so vast that it caimot be managed in all its details from 
one centre like Delhi or Simla. It must, for administrative 
reasons, be devolved on provincial governments, which 
are in fact nothing more nor less than local departments 
of the Government of India. That Government can remain 
responsible to Parliament only so long as the provincial 
governments remain responsible to itself for the final control 
of police. 

§4.1 lay particular stress on the word filial, because I am 
not assuming that the police need always remain as one 
closely organized department from the inspector-general 
to the village chaukidar. I see no reason why the manage- 
ment of the village constables should not be relegated to 
the new elective authorities from the outset. Then there 
are the great bulk of the police, who correspond to those 
which an English county council controls. It is possible 
that these could be transferred to the control of the State 
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governments at an intermediary stage, provided always 
that a force competent to deal with political dacoity, 
anarchism, and the like is reserved to the control of the 
provincial executive responsible to the Government of 
India. Provided that forces are retained strong enough 
to step in and restore order in the case of any breakdown 
on the part of elective authorities, those authorities might 
be entrusted with the ordinary police work and large sections 
of the police during the transitional stage. An arrangement 
like this would enable government to test the capacity of 
State governments for maintaining order, before taking 
the final step of handing over the reserve or mili tary police, 
including all the functions connected with the criminal 
investigation department. When using the word police 
in these letters, I must be understood to mean reserve forces 
necessary and adequate to deal with political crime and 
to restore order under all conditions. But whenever the 
final transfer of this reserve force is made to elective govern- 
ments in the major provinces, the Government of India 
itself must then be made responsible to their electorates. 
The transfer of police to executives responsible to elector- 
ates is tantamount to the consummation of responsible 
government, to the attainment of the final goal set forth 
in the pronouncement. 

§5. In all federal countries the control of police is in j 
the hands of the provincial governments. The central - 
government has notHng to do with police, unless disorders , 
are such as to demand suppression by troops, when the : 
central government steps in. Indeed you may say that 
a great country is ripe for full responsible government, ' 
when in a sufficient number of provinces electorates havd ’ 
been proved to be capable of maintaining order for them- 
selves. From these provincial electorates a national ■ 
electorate can be constituted fit to be trusted with the - 
fullest responsibilities. I suggest, therefore, that a stag© 
will be reached when the Imperial Government, judgii^ 
by results ascertained by experience, will have to decide 
whether tbe electorate of this or that State can be entrui 
with’ control of police. Whenever a sufficient number 
State electorates have been given that control, then sU 
electora’tes have been proved competent to form a gener 
electorate to which the Government of India itself can ‘ 
made responsible. It comes to this, that when control' 
aU provincial functions, including police, can be given 
electorates in the major provinces, then India is ripe 
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full responsible government. The transfer of police can only 
be made as the last preliminary, before the final change by 
which complete responsible government will be established. 
The changes by which electorates are made responsible (a) 
for all provincial functions, (b) for those of the central 
government, must come so near together as practically to 
be part of one operation. To speak of handing over all 
provincial functions, including police, to electorates is, in 
effect, to contemplate the consummation of the goal, the final 
establishment of India as a self-governing Dominion. 

§ 6. If this reasoning is sound, the Secretary of State 
is debarred from listening to demands that all provincial 
functions including police should be handed over, at this 
stage, to executives responsible to electorates. He cannot 
accept such proposals without transgressing the plain and 
explicit terms of the instructions by which he is bound. It 
is clear that the Imperial Government intends to transfer 
the responsibility for the whole government of India, which 
now rests on the British electorate, to Indian electorates 
as soon as may be. It is equally clear that it sees no 
electorates at the moment on whom that responsibility 
can be laid. It intends to develop such electorates, and 
to prove their strength, before laying on their backs the 
final function of government. I am sure that no British 
Parliament will consent to transfer the control of police to 
electorates before they have seen what the electorates are 
going to be and have gauged their capacity. 

§ 7. As personally I believe that Parliament is right, I will 
not shrink from giving my reasons for that belief. Such 
limited electorates as there are in India have never been 
exercised in responsibilities outside the narrow field of 
local government. To take those electorates, or any others 
which can be framed on paper, and to place upon them at 
one stroke the basic responsibility of maintairdng order, 
would, in my judgement, expose India to the very disasters 
which have overtaken Russia. It is not the damage to 
life and property of which I am afraid, nor even the danger 
to the British position in India, for England was never so 
strong as she now is. My principal reason is that the one 
thing which can seriously postpone the achievement of 
responsible government by India is a catastrophic break- 
down of responsible government at the outset. Responsible- 
government can, I believe, be achieved in measurable time 
by a process of evolution. In my judgement it can only 
be delayed indefinitely by revolution, by civil war, or a 
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gonoral 5)reakdo\vii of public ordio’. I am weighing my 
words when I say that, continvions progress towards respon- 
sible government e.an only be delayisl by snbjtsds who 
try to undi'rmine order, and by rnhws who shrink frotti the 
duty of enforeing it, 

§ 8. It is for this v<'ry r<*a.son tluit I am slow to accept the 
view, held l)y a sfudion of my (»wn eonnf rymen, that pro- 
vincial fimetions ea.nnot In’! transh'rnsl to (‘leeforates by 
instalments. An (>i(*etorate, it is urged, cannot, assume any 
political fuiKitions entrustial t.o t.he provincial gov(‘rnment 
without assuming the whole. The fifth proposit ion affirmed 
in the Joint Addr<>ss tliat during the periotl of transition, 
governments of two types must ct) (>xist, tin' one responsible 
to (4eetorates for specific! powcu's. the oth(*r to th<! Sc’crcdiary 
of State for all other lunvcws ' is chalhcngt'd and dccnieci. 
Have th(!S(! (critics r('ali/.cd t he' |)ract.i<!al rc'sults of their 
own jmsition ‘i It means that a full and final rc'spotisibility 
for all politicial functions, including the maintemanee of 
order, will sooner or later have to bo plaoc'd, [)ra<!tieally 
at one stroke, on electorat<!s trained in nothing but the 
dcitails of district, village!, and town administ.ration. d’hoHO 
electorates arc t.o Ixc eoniintul to resjmnsibilif ies in thc! sphere 
of local government. ^I'liccy arc' to be given no political 
responsibilities ; and yc't we arc' to look forward to a time 
when all the political responsibilities of India are to bo 
placed on their hacks togethew. It is jnst this whicli has 
happonc'd in Russia, and the results arc' before ns. 

§ 9. The idea that electorates can be trainc'd for the dis- 
charge of political futustions in the narrow sjrhert! of district, 
village, and town admitust ration, is in my judgement a pure 
illusion. Whatever the text-books may say, they were not 
so trained in England. In the time of (Iromwell tins principle 
of election in local govornmont was practically confined 
to small and narrowly rostrictod groups in the boroughs, 
which contained only a fraction of their population. In 
the parliamentary elections responsibility -was confined to 
a minority so small that it was in fact an oligarchy. The 
circle of voters has been gradually broadened downwards, 
until, under the recent Act, it will, I am told, include a little 
more than one-fourth of the whole population. 

§10. My own short official experience in England and 
South Africa related for the most part to local government. 
Aa a political student I have seen something of local govern- 
ment in moat parts of the British Commonwealth, like 
the liver m the human body, local authorities are the least 
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satisfactory organs in the body politic. The details with 
which they deal do not, unhappily, attract and evoke the 
best talent, either in administrations or in electorates. 
The best men do not in practice come forward for election. 
It is also notorious that in all countries a lamentably small 
proportion of electors record their votes at the poU. I 
have seen the condition of local bodies in India adduced as 
conclusive proof of the inherent unfitness of Indians for 
any form of responsible government. WeU, all' I can say 
is that, if a political student were to test the capacity of 
Americans for self-government simply by a study of their 
local and municipal bodies, he would infallibly come to the 
conclusion that here was a people incapable of governing 
themselves. You will not evoke or develop whatever latent 
capacity for self-government there is in India until you 
have imposed on electorates the burden of deciding such 
issues as are now decided, and can only be decided, by 
provincial governments. At present those governments 
decide all the great questions at issue -between Hindus and 
Mohammedans. Real pohtical training will not have been 
started until you have remitted some of these questions 
for settlement to executives and legislatures responsible 
to electorates including Hindus and Mohammedans. The 
great sections into which Indian society is divided must be 
exercised in the practice of settling these issues for them- 
selves. The mere administration of education and municipal 
laws made over their heads will never afford this training. 
Electorates must have power to pass laws for themselves 
which determine the relative positions of Hindus and 
Mohammedans, and of their respective scripts and languages, 
in the educational and municipal system. But to give this 
process of training a chance, the existing governments must 
stand by, with all their experience and with all powers 
necessary, to maintain order. To jeopardize order at the 
outset is to jeopardize the whole prospect of developing 
electorates such as will presently be able to maintain order 
for themselves. 

§ 11. Those, I submit, are the conditions recognized and 
prescribed in the instructions under which the Secretary 
of State has been sent to India to seek for advice. It is 
those conditions which the system outlined in the Joint 
Address attempts to meet. Apart from extremists on both 
sides who honestly reject the pronouncement, all agree that 
fun powers of local government should now be devolved 
on district, village, and municipal boards. The Joint 
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AddresH proj^oKCH to go oiio farth(>r. It, not oh tliat the 
oxintiug provino<'H, d('v<'!op<'(l as sa.trapi('H of a Viist «lopen- 
dency govornod from EiiglatHl, inoludo ])opulationH tfio size 
of groat European uationH, It proposoH tliat the govern- 
mentH of thoHO vast arons should devolve instalnients of 
political [lowi'rs on units (“omnumsurato with the self- 
governing provinces of other federal countries, upon the 
model of which it is now pro|iosed to develop tilt' govern- 
ment of India. That devolution it is proposed to inert'asc, 
as the new Provincial State governments and their elector- 
ates show their capacity for hearing tlm burden, until they 
have provt'd thernst'lves able to h^gislatt* on and administer 
all functions of govtirmnent including police. Wlu'U that 
point is reached, it is recognized that tlm time has come 
when a new constitution for India must be fraimsl under 
which the (lovernment of India itself must be tnath^ ri'spon- 
sible to the joint electorates of India. 

§ 12. Some better way of <loing this than that suggested 
in the Joint Aildrcss may I'asiiy bt' fouiul. 1 myself sug- 
gostod in a letter to Mr. llhu|iendra Nath Basu,* which has 
since been published, that, the best way might be to establish 
a responsible executive for each ('xisting jirovince, to which 
functions might be liandcd over by the old provincial 
governments, as the new electoral authority showeii itself 
able to take them. After studying the mass of criticism 
that was made on this proposal, 1 came to the conclusion 
that smaller units wore needed as the States of a future 
United States of India. That may or may not he. But 
when we are told that the method of specific devolution 
in India must be confined to district, village, and town 
boards, and to such administrative details as wm Ixi devolved 
on local bodies, but that it cannot, by any manner of moans, 
bo extended to provincial and political functions, 1 confess 
1 view such arguments with reserve. Minlerates who 
advance them have not, I fool, faced the consoquonce of 
thoir own reasoning. They do not see that, sooner or later, 
they are proposing to hand over at one stroke all political 
functions, the whole government of India, to elector- 
ates which have never been called upon , to exercise any 
responsibility, or to decide issues, in the genuine field of 
politics. 

§ 13. Really the crux of the whole problem lies in findin| 
some plan, whereby instalments of real political r^ponsi- 
bility can be placed on electorates, in order that their 
* Printad atwve m paiw No. HI. 
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strength may be developed and proved, before they are 
asked to undertake the fundamental function of govern- 
ment — ^the maintenance of order ; and where they are ready 
for that, they are ready for the whole government of India. 
It is therefore vital that a plan should be found whereby 
some provincial functions can be placed in their charge 
before they are asked to undertake them all. The public 
will do well to distrust arguments directed to prove that 
a thing obviously dictated by common sense cannot be done. 
I am old enough to remember in the nineties a committee 
of Treasury officials who proved that old-age pensions could 
not be established in England. I have lived to see them 
estabhshed. I have heard the most experienced politicians 
demonstrate that the Union of South Africa was impossible. 
I have seen it accomplished. The truth is that in all such 
matters the difficulties lie, not in immutable facts, but 
rather in the minds and hearts of men, which can be changed, 
and need but the courage of a leader to change them. 


LETTER XII 

PRINCIPLES OF REPRESENTATION 

§ 1. The first step in the path of reform must of course con- 
sist in the passing of an Act of Parliament, defining what the 
reforms are to be, and how effect is to be given them. In 
defining electorates two courses can be followed. They 
can be defined in the Act ; but, as pointed out in the J oint 
Address, this course is likely to lead to a dangerous delay. 
The alternative is to remit the task of defining electorates 
to commissioners appointed under, and named in, the Act. 
The most we can do now is to suggest principles upon which 
they should be based. To begin with, it is clearly impor- 
tant that the voters should, so far as possible, belong to 
the class who will feel the incidence of new taxation imposed 
by the men they elect. My own belief is that any fresh 
burdens, however imposed, will mainly fall on the land. 
How far the tenants are rack-rented already I- do not 
know ; but in so far as they are not, it will be open to the 
landlords to transfer the tax to the cultivator by increasing 
the rents. I would therefore suggest the cultivatipn of a 
certain minimum area as the basis of the rural franchise. 
Nor, would I urge, should any voter, otherwise qualified, 
be rejected on the ground of iUiteraoy. Speaking of my 
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own village in Fn^fland. I would trust llio politioat judgomont 
of a smallhoPlor who could not write his name, more than 
I wouhl that of the sclioolinaster imported from London. 
In Inilia you liave, in the British oihrials, an a<lmirable 
maeliiiifry for r(‘eording an illiterate vote, heeaiist* they stand 
outshh^ the issues whicli will divide parties. If necessary, 
('uough of them <'nu he drafted in from outside for the 
purpos<‘s of tlie election. Due weight ('an he given to 
the Cidueated voters through university representation, or 
the re]m’sentation of graduates. 

§ 2. In the initial .stages of the experiment, the framing 
of the voters' rolls .should lie ke(it in the hands of the pro- 
vincial govt'rnnu'itf . T1 h‘ .sy.stem should he designed, so 
far as po.ssi)ile. to nin.ke it ch'ar that the eh'ct.ora.te of (aich 
State is designat (‘d. hy every possihh' means, as the body 
of eiti/.ens who art' the ultimate tru.stees of tlu^ inUTOsts 
transferred io the State government. 1 would leave it 
opi'ii to Iht' assetnhiy to extend tin' franchise hy legislation, 
wliiidi would h(' Huhject to the safeguard of the veten But 
1 W(ndd also h'ave it open to the government of th(( pro- 
vince to c'xL'iid (»r improve the eh'cloraL' in eas<‘ it should 
develop ('xc.lusive tendencies. It. is desirahle to enlarge 
electorates, so far as possihle, if only heeaustf t hey art' then 
li'ss taisy to corrupt, 'riie existing mieroseopie electorates 
artt a standing invitation to corruption whieli it is most 
diHiciult to discover. 1 kninv of a ease in which Its. SO, 000 
w'as spent hy an imsuecessful candidate for a provincial 
oouneil, 

§ S. Tlu' next. st('p would lx* to delimit t he constituencies, 
and this must be dttiu' largely with reh'nuua' to population. 
So much the largt'r nuniher of the eonstitiHUudes will be 
rural that it would h(> w(dl to givtt n'presentation to universi- 
ties, (ir, where there art' tunie, to rt'sidtmis with tlegrees. 
Avoid, if you poHsihly can, separate constituencies based 
on religimis tUvisions. More than anything else, they will 
hamper and delay tht' development of responsible govern- 
ment in India, I’roportional reprt'sentation is the obvious 
romody. 'I'he eompfoxity lies only in tho counting of the 
votes, which can Iw done hy skilletl officials. The votii^ 
is simplf', and, after a period of trial, tho oloctors will be^n 
to roftiizo that tho rt'sults rofloct tho roal divisions of the 
electorato. In this, as in other matters, understanding will 
come with oxporionco, if only the opportunity of ©xperienoe 
be given. 

§ 4. I have stated elsewhere that in several matters my 
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advice was not taken by the signatories to the Joint Address. 
Communal representation is a case in point, and I am here 
at liberty to state my own convictions on the subject. 
Communal representation as I understand it means that 
Hindus and Moslems are to vote in separate constituencies, 
in such manner that a Moslem voter must vote for a Moslem 
candidate. He may not vote for one of any other religion, 
and the same applies to any other community to which 
communal representation is accorded. Moslems will thus 
learn to depend on an artificial protection instead of facing 
the real source of their weakness — ^their relative backward- 
ness in education. It is like keeping in irons a weak but 
healthy limb, which only needs exercise to recover its 
strength. 

The concession of this principle when electoral institu- 
tions were inaugurated a few years ago, is the greatest 
blunder ever committed by the British Government in 
India. I believe that, if this principle is perpetuated, we 
shall have saddled India with a new system of caste which 
will eat every year more deeply into her life. So long as 
it remains, India will never attain to the unity of nation- 
hood. The longer it remains, the more difficult will it be 
to uproot, till in the end it will only be eradicated at the 
cost of civil war. To enable India to achieve nationhood, 
is the trust laid on us ; and in conceding the establishment 
of communal representation we have, I hold, been false 
to that trust. 

The system has eaten into the life of this people so deeply 
that, already, it is not possible to abolish at one stroke 
what might have been refused a few years ago. But I feel 
that wo shall be guilty of an unpardonable crime against 
India if we fail now to make provision whereby these 
fetters, in which we have allowed her to bipd herself, can 
be loosed. 

The experience of America in the matter of slavery may 
help to a solution. When the constitution was framed, it 
was laid down that the importation of more slaves from 
Africa was to cease in a particular year — I think in 1808. 
And the slave trade ceased in that year. But the courage 
of the convention failed them in the matter of slavery 
itself; and no time was fixed after which slavery should 
cease to stain the soil of America. The result was that 
eighty years later slavery was abolished, but only by 
drenching that soil with the blood of a million men. 

I plead this precedent for a definite time-limit to be set 
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.<] in tho matter of communal rejircHcmtation. India ih tied 

' and hound by the chain of her past. Our first (iuty is to 

help her (,o hn^ak t hat (diaiii instead of allowing one genera- 
tion to rivet it mor<- firmly t han ever on those who eomo 
■) after. The h'ast w<‘ can do is to fi.x a tirne-iimit after which 



any arrangcunents now ina<h‘ for communal representation 
shall ('.\pir<'. 'FIk'h wc may hop<' that tmuinwhile the 
pcioph' of India may ha.ve learned such trust in <aieh other 
that minorities will not insist on a system fatal to the 
dev(‘lo])ment of all national life. 

'rheH(% I know, are hard sayings for the Moslem com- 
munity : yet. ' faithftd are the wounds of afrieml '. Things 
t here are latter in the mouth, that chewed, swallowed, and 
digested an^ swcid. in the Ixdly. 

§ r». In the <'riticiHms lev(dle(l against the Joint Address, it 
has oftxm Ixxm urge<l that, before suggesting that eleetoratos 
should he made resjnmsihle for certaiii fumdiems, we are 
hound to say what tfu' el('ctorat<‘s are to he. 'riiis criticism, 
however sp<'cious it may s('em at the first glance, will not 
hear the test of analysis. 

To begin with, the Joint Address, like tlu' pronotmee- 
ment of August 20, rtdates, not to conditions in one 
provitua^, hut to thos<' of all India. It was not possible 
to compile Hcluuhdes of voting <pialitications appropriate 
to all the varying conditions of tlie several provinces, 1 do 
not believe that such information at pr(*sent exists in the 
files of the Home Department itstdf. 

To this the answer may he made tliat tUstmssion of the 
whole question slundd he postponed until the information 
is available and all the suggested eh'ctorates can be 
dc'seribod. But this criticism shows a misconception of 
the ehunentary conditions under which an electoral system 
must be franmd. You cannot appoint ofticers to make an 
electoral system in the air. You must give thorn instruc- 
tions. You must first toll thorn tho principle upon which 
tho vote is to ho given. That principle, if our reasoning 
is right, is simple. It in that the. voters stwiM be those viM 
mil in foci feel the effect of the votes givefn. It follows, there- 
fore, that the officers appointed to frame the electorate 
must also know what powers, legislative as well as adminis- 
trative, the governments responsible to the electorates ace 
to exercise, and especially what their powers of taxation 
are to be. And these powers will differ in the case of each 
province — bo various are their conditions and levels of 
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the last step, and not the first, in the framing of a consti- 
tution. 

§ 6. The first step, and the only one possible at this stage, 
is to think out clearly the elementary principle upon which 
the electorates are to be framed. With what objects in 
view are electorates to be brought into existence ? Our 
answer is clear and precise, and is so stated for the purpose 
of criticism and discussion. The object in view should be 
to fit the voters placed on the list for the exercise of wider 
political responsibility, for which purpose we contend that 
some such responsibilities must be given them at the outset. 
They will certainly make mistakes, and it is only by making 
mistakes, and by suffering brought on themselves, that 
they will learn. 

§ 7. Granted an acceptance of that principle, the details 
can be worked out. Some of them can be settled in an 
Act of Parliament. Such an Act can enumerate the maxi- 
mum powers that Parliament is prepared to transfer at the 
outset, in some provinces more, in others less. But the 
definition of the powers to be given to each province 
(especially those of taxation) of the electorates and of all 
other details req[uired for the perfecting of the constitution 
to be given to each of the new electoral provinces, must 
be left to commissioners charged to inquire and decide on 
the spot. Otherwise the Bill will break down before it 
reaches the statute book, or else there will be a long and 
dangerous delay — dangerous because, until this question 
is settled, India, not knowing what her future is to be, will 
remain in a state of ferment and unrest. Upon this subject 
I have nothing to add to the arguments used in §§ 38 and 39 
of the Joint Address. ‘ 


LETTER XIII 

THE QUESTION OF AN UPPER HOUSE 

§ 1. In the memorandum prefaced to the Joint Address it 
is suggested that the State legislature should consist of one 
chamber only. No second chamber was suggested, though 
I knew that a demand would be made for one to consist 
either of the largest land-holders or of member selected by 
land-holders. The reason is that their hereditary pride 
revolts against the thought of seeking the suffrage of an elec- 
torate. The feelings of a zamindar are those of Coriolanus. 
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iiut tlu'. ofT(K-t of a laiuUnl upjX'r house will ho to make 
tlie assoinhly a hous<' of iawvors iui<i mom'y-U'ndors. 
Thoro will he eoiistauf eoliisioiis oii lli<’ suhjeet of taxation 
hetween the two houses, and eouse(jueut deadloekH, as 
in Australia. I’he whole thinj' is too <-und>ersomo for 
provineial ftovernnieut . Besides, the laixl holders, whose 
position gives them administrative experieiiee, are badly 
ueedial in the assembly. It will he, or shoidd he, the 
dominant house: ami if they are to serve their eountry 
and do justiee to their onier, they must come to face the 
onh'al <»f popular eleetions. BuT soim-thiiig ean he done to 
<*ase the process. In Knglish boroughs and eounty eouneik 
tlu^ door is opi'ued to a most useful class of members by 
tin' following i^xpedient. Tw*! thirds of tlie mi'inhers are 
<lir('etly eh'cted. 'Hu'se memlxTs then eo opt another 
tliird. N<»w, if this <‘.xpe<lieiit were ad<t[)(<>d, the <ilder land- 
hohh'i’s would put up the younger members <if tln'ir order 
and support them at the <lire«’t eli'ctitm iii ord<‘r kt secure 
seats fur themsidves hy eo-option. If iiidm-ed to take part 
in eleetituiH, they will tern! to heeoim'! hetk-r atid more 
indidgent landlonls. 'Hiey will, mori'over, he driven to 
e<lueat(' their sous for political life. If once tlm land- 
holding class l»e given the motive and opportunity of taking 
part in active political life, tlu'y may well work the salva- 
tion of India in its jirogress f<iwards responsible government. 
An t'xcH'Hsive artificial protection of any class invariably 
leatls to its cnfeehlement iHul undoing. Mohammedatia, 
as well as land-hohh'rs, will d<» well to refli'i't on this truth. 

§ 2. I understaiul that, at jiresent, an agrci'incnt I'xists be- 
tween reprew'ntatives of the Hindu atnl Moshun eommuni- 
ties to give .*{() per cent, of the seats to the latter. If it is 
deci<lo<l to give elTeet to this etincordat , t h<‘ following 
arrangement might he eonsidereil. Li't us suppose that 
forty out of the sixty members have Itceii rt'turned by 
proportional representation. If the voting were strictly 
on religious llmw, the result might yield thirty -thri'o Hindus 
and seven Mohammedans. There would then remain the 
• twenty members to be co-opted. Of thesi^ thirteen might 
be co-opted by tlw Moslcun members, and seven by th® 
Hindu members, the total r»»Kult thus yielding the artificial 
proportions in the legislature laitl down in the agreement. 
But Indians will have made a long step towards responsible 

? :ov 0 mm©nt when they can trust «5acn other so far m to 
orgo such arrangements. 
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LETTER XIV 

EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS 

§ 1. In order to sketch the constitution of the executive, 
it is necessary first of all to consider the functions which 
the new governments would have to discharge. 

These may be divided into two classes. 

I. In the first place there are the administrative func- 
tions which may involve legislation from time to time. 
Education is an instance. In this connexion it is important 
to note that, under the existing system, educational policy 
is embodied in executive resolutions and regulations. Under 
a system of responsible government it will have to be 
embodied in education Acts passed by the Assembly. 
A change of policy will involve a legislative amendment 
of the education Act. 

II. In the second place there are the legislative functions, 
those which involve making some change in the existing 
laws, which may or may not involve administrative action 
or change as well. Legislation on marriages between castes 
might or might not involve some change in the machinery 
of registration. 

§ 2. As functions belonging to class I involve expenditure, 
a fairly complete list of them can be framed by reference to 
the estimates of the existing provinces. From these esti- 
mates I will endeavour to frame a schedule showing the 
functions which could be transferred from time to time to 
the State governments, leaving a residuum, when the pro- 
cess is completed, which wiU have to go to the Government 
of India. 

§ 3. Obviously the first powers to be transferred must be 
those the details of which have already been entrusted to the 
district and municipal boards. 

These are — 

I 

Vernacular education. 

Medical relief. 

Rural sanitation. 

Veterinary aid. 

Roads, other than provincial trunk roads. 

§ 4. The above is the smallest group of functions which 
could be transferred to the new bofies. I now come to those 
which might be added, either at once, or severally from time 
to time, as the administrative record of the new governments 
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may warratit,. Nor in it nrcesKary to transfi-r tins name 
function to every Htate, for their eoiniitionH will differ. 
As we saw in th(' ease of the police, parts of oiui function 
can he transft^rred, leaving t he rest'frsr suhsequcuit, transfer. 
(Certain fon^st ar<‘as, for instance, could 1)(> han<le<l over, the 
provincial gov(‘rnm<-nt n'serving control of the re,st. The 
following is a list of such functiotis ; 

II 

IVoviueial t runk roads and bridges. 

Agrieidture. 

('o-o[)erativ(! (U’cdit. 

Factories and industries. 

liegistration of deeds. 

Local railways. 

Forests. 

Irrigation. 

( 'haritahle endownu'nts. 

Famine n'li<‘f. 

Higlmr educatioti. 

§ 5. Thirdly, we come to functions, which would only be 
transferred to a State wlnm its (Jovt'rnimtnt and electorate 
had proved itself (H|ual to the full l)urden of responsible 
government. 

III 

l^aw au<l JuHtiee. 

(burt of wards. 

Jails, 

Police (final control), 

(lontrol of the district officers, 

§ (h When this final transfer had bt»en made to all the 
.States, the old provitieial governimmt would vanish. Some 
or all of the following functions would then revert to the 
direct {u)ntrol of tlie (h)vernment of India : 

IV 

Irrigation systems included iti the areas of two or 
more States. 

Keclesiastieal affairs. 

Arcihaeology. 

Relations with Principalities. 

Territorial and political pensions. 

Ports and pilotage. (In the presidanoiee.) 

And possibly the boards of revenue. 
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LETTER XV 

STRUCTURE OP THE EXECUTIVE 

§ 1. The elected members having been returned, the Chief 
Commissioner would convene them and they would proceed 
to complete the assembly by co-option. The Chief Com- 
missioner would then send for the member whom he judged 
to be most capable of commanding the majority of votes 
and entrust him as Premier with the task of forming 
a government. Let us suppose that the functions entrusted 
to the new government are those in the first list, together 
with the control of municipal government, provincial trunk 
roads, and agriculture. These functions would require the 
following portfolios : 

Primary education. 

Local government. 

Agriculture. 

Public works. 

Pinance. 

The Premier would select four colleagues from the 
assembly, assign one of these portfolios to each of them, 
retaining the fifth for himself. And, if he were wise, he 
would do all this in friendly consultation with the Chief 
Commissioner. The government having been constituted, 
they would meet the assembly under the presidency of the 
Chief Commissioner. A speaker would be elected, and the 
Chief Commissioner would then withdraw. 

§ 2. As the methods of responsible government are strange 
to this country, it may be as well to explain one side of their 
working. Ministers, having been appointed, discuss their 
business and come to decisions amongst themselves in 
cabinet, a word which does not appear in the formal consti- 
tution. These executive decisions are then brought to the 
executive council, a formal body of ministers over which 
the Chief Commissioner would preside. The decisions 
become operative when signed by the Chief Commissioner. 
Provided they are legal, he must sign them on the advice 
of the ministers. But, before doing so, a constitutional 
governor is at liberty to discuss them with his ministers. 
Responsibility and the power of decision rest with ministers ; 
but they are only too glad to consider the advice of 
a governor who stands aloof from all parties and has perhaps 
watched the workings of government under several adminis- 
trations. Having often been in contact with governors 
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and ininiHk'fH in tii(' scIf-Kovnrniiif' Doniinioiis, 1 can kwtify 
to th('. cordial n^lations which prcn'ail h<'tAVc(>n ilunn. Minis- 
kM’s often regard Hn^ gnv<'rnor uh their best friend and 
adviser. He, on the tithi'r hand, generally refers to ‘my 
ministers’ in a tom* of afT«'etinna,t(' etithnsiasm. In the 
situation I a.m ske.tehing. resjronsihlt^ gov('rnnn‘nt in India 
wouhl begin with an aflvanlage whicli has been usually 
WiMiting in the coloni<'s, ‘I'he Chief Cotnmissi^uier would be 
an <‘.\j>ert. with a thorough grasp of all the publi<! affairs 
of his l’rovin<‘ial Stale. His insfrtictions w<iutd make it 
perfectly clear that- all control and ail n'sponsibility in 
respe<'t of functions transferred to ministers reskal 'with 
them and not with himself. His experienced advice would 
he at thi'ir dispf)sal, and, just be<-au.s(^ th<*y W(>n‘ free to 
reject it, they wotdil be all the tnon* willing to K<*eik and 
to eonsid(n' it. His t'xpt'rienci? could inlluenee tlunn to the 
full. Responsibility would r<*Ht with tlu'm. 

§ ;{. As the point was raised and gave serious trouble else- 
where, it should be laid down that the Chief Commi.ssionor 
must not ratify any decision which tlu‘ law offi<’ers of the 
provincial govt'rmmuit advise lum to be (iontrary to law. 
OtluTwise he must sign, if, after hearing his advice,' ministerfl 
are unable to ednutgi' their (U'cisioiw, unless he is pre])ared 
to dismiss tlu'in ami find <jthers to tak<' their place. He 
should he able to dissolve the assembly only on two 
conditions : 

(1) that Iu» can fhid ministers who will take the responsi- 

bility of advising a <UKHohiti<)n, and 

(2) on instructions from the government of the province. 

The policy of ministers at t lie opening of a session would, 

in accordancii with the ordinary tradition, he armouncod in 
the (thief Uommissioner’K spi-e'ch. But the usual conven- 
tions should bo droppeil, and phrawmlogy should bo used 
such as would make it clear to the eleef.orate that the 
decisions announced were those of their own ministers and 
not those of the f’liief (tommissioner. He should appear 
merely as reporting the ilecisions of the ministers, like an 
impartial chairman reporting the resolutions of a committw. 

I 4. The (thief (tommissionor, assisted by the junior oom- 
missioner, would continue to discharge the duties at present 
associated with his office (other than those transferred to 
the mlmstry) as an offloer of the provincial government. 
1 n that oapacity he would control the district officers as at 
present. He would, thus, be well situated to act as a link 
ami a buffer between the officers of the old government and 
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the new. He would be able to mitigate friction between 
the district officers and those of the ministry, just as these 
officers themselves have done in their capacity as chairmen 
of the district hoards and municipalities. He would want 
his ministry to succeed, and would use his authority with 
his district officers to get them to smooth difficulties away. 
But those officers should be specifically divested of all 
responsibihty for functions transferred to the ministry. 
The discovery which the electors will make, however slowly, 
that their own ministers are responsible for these things, 
and that it is through their members that they must seek 
relief, is the most important item in their education. For 
the sake of the electors district officers must be warned to 
decline specifically to touch grievances which come within 
the jurisdiction of the State ministers. 

§ 5. It may be useful to trace the manner in which the first 
ministry would assume its functions. Ministers would not 
take over their functions until they had organized depart- 
ments for the purpose. Aided hy the Chief Commissioner, 
each minister would select a head of his department from 
the ranks of existing officials. Aided by that officer he 
would obtain the necessary subordinates from existing 
cadres, and so organize his department. When ready to do 
so he would notify the provincial government that he was 
prepared to assume control of the functions assigned to him. 
To take one example, the educational department would 
then transfer the whole control of primary education to 
the minister of education and to his new department, 
built up from materials recruited in the old one. 

§ 6. In the Joint Address it is proposed that the transfer 
of officers from the provincial staffs to those of the States 
should be arranged by ministers with the assistance of the 
Chief Commissioner. In the event of any final difference 
of opinion, the last word is to be with a permanent civil 
service commission. The success or failure of the experi- 
ment will, I believe, largely depend upon the ability of the 
first ministers to secure as the permanent heads of their 
departments the ablest members of the existing services. 
Decisions must rest with responsible ministers, but it is 
thus, and thus only, that ministers will have before them the 
best technical advice upon which to decide. 

§ 7. The estrangement developed of late years between 
educated Indians and members of the service is deplorable. 
Like all such estrangements, it is largely due to ignorance 
of each other, and to want of any regular sphere of work 
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common io both. K nab' to nay that two clanscs of men 
never work to^rcther wit hout coming io tliink hotter of each 
other, 'rtie Transvaal civil Horvant was tlu^ target of 
almost as much c.riti(^ism and abuse as members of the 
I.O.iS. are Ihu'<‘. One Ihx'r iea<ler just befon^ assuming 
olHee as a Minist er, said in a public. s}ieech. that, of all the 
plagues from wiiich the Transvaal had svdfered, the plague 
of (^xpi'rts was p(>rhaps thc! worst,. Y<>t soon after he 
assumed office he coniirnu'd th<* position of nearly if not 
(put(‘ all the British heads of departments utuler him. 
Most of them still retain thost^ positions and speak of 
him in terms of the highest prais** as a political chief. 
Wit h t.he mnv ministtws tliis was tlu^ rule, n(»t the tt.’tception, 
and the reason was simple. Tlu'V felt tluur own want of 
<ixi)('rience in t(H-hni(!al matt.ers. d’lu'iy wantc'd to succeed, 
and so likt' sensibh* mcm they put their prejudices in their 
pockets, ami kt'pt the imui who knew the technical details. 
And before these men had w’orked together many weeks 
the mutual pn'jmlice Ix^gan to evaporate, atul made room 
for mutual cemfidemsi and respect. 

§ K. British oftieials, it may be said, will not serve \mder 
Indian minist.erH. I can only say that several of them, and 
thos(( not the hsast abl<» I have have assured me that 
this would not be so. d’lwy have before their eyes the 
position in which British officials have served from the first 
umler Eg^yptiati ministers. As one of my friends in the 
service said, it would be a great adventure to him to throw 
his energies anti knowledge into thti task of making respon- 
sible government a reality in India, Any one, ho added, 
oould administer the village on linos worked out by men 
like Munro, Elphinstone, and Colvin. It is easy enough to 
continue the methods which they evolved and applied. To 
their successors of the present day is presented a new and 
far more delicate problem, and one calling for qualities 
higher than those demanded by the simpler conditions of 
the past. 

§ 9. And while we are on this point let me notice that the 
one real objection brought by Nationalists against this 
scheme is that the I. (AH. will thwart the work of the State 
ministries, with the deliberate intention of bringing them to 
naught, and so seeming to prove their incompetence. Those 
who use this argument fail to see that it is fatal to any scheme 
of reforms. If the assumption they make is correct there is 
nothing beforo India but revolution. Believe me, it is not 
correct. The charges you bring against British offidsis 
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here, should really he directed against us, the people of 
England. It is we who have failed since 1858 to revise 
instructions which have’ long been obsolete. The members 
of the service now have their instructions, and will be found 
loyal to their spirit as well as their letter. I venture to 
predict that as they realize the nature of the new enterprise 
before them, they will come to glory in its pursuit. There 
are many unofficial Europeans, who would feel more hopeful 
of this adventure, if their imaginations allowed them to 
depict the first Indian ministers, selecting as their permanent 
assistants able members of the I.C.S. and of the collateral 
services. 


LETTER XVI 

LEGISLATIVE POWERS 

§ 1. We may now consider the manner in which the legis- 
lative powers of the States are to be defined. They cannot, 
like the executive powers, be scheduled at present. In 
framing a federal constitution the greatest difficulty to 
be faced is usually that of drawing the line between the 
legislative powers to be exercised by the provincial govern- 
ments on the one hand, and by the national government 
on the other hand. The only true guide is experience, and 
the best way in which to evoke and crystallize that experi- 
ence is the device of enabling legislalfcion, promoted by the 
provincial authority, and passed into law by the central 
authority. It was thus that the powers of the great 
municipal corporations of England were built up in the 
nineteenth century. Cities, like Manchester, Newcastle, and 
Birmingham had corporations based upon charters granted 
centuries ago. In the first decades of the nineteenth century 
the introduction of steam power and the factory system 
caused an unprecedented growth in their populations, and 
created all sorts of needs which were not foreseen when 
the original charters were granted. Such cities, for in- 
stance, required to be drained in accordance with modern 
sanitary science. This involved an interference with pri- 
vate rights and a power to raise loans, which was not 
within the existing powers of the town council. In order 
to obtain these powers, the council would present a petition 
to Parliament in the form of a private BiU, in the clauses 
of which were defined all the necessary powers of expropria- 
tion, of making by-laws, and of raising loans. Such Bills, 
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after paHsiiip: {.heir first and second readings a.s a, matter 
of <‘ours(>, \v(‘re I hen ndernsl to a, stainling commit tc(' 
appointed to deal witli all measures of this class. 'I’ho 
corporation \\'a.s rcjiresentcd befon* tlu' committee by 
counsel. ()])])onents of th<' measuri' wouhl appiair in the 
same \vay. (lovm’nment (h-partnuMits would also be rt'pre- 
.sented. Kvidmici* would be heard for a.nd against the Bill 
as a whole, and also with nderence to its various provisions. 
Tlie committee would then report wluh her the Bill ought to 
be jiassed, and, if so, with wliat amendment of its original 
terms, Tlu* commit, tiie's report was practically th*cisive 
a.nd was accepted by Parliament. In tins way the ('orpora- 
tions obtained enabling l(>gisIa1ion based on an e.xpi'ricnee 
of their actual ne<*ds n,n<l adapted thendo by an accurate 
and searching iiuiuiry into the subject-matter to wiiich I'ach 
measure relati'd. 

§2. Then <^ame the period wlien tin* multifarious results 
of such legislation all over t lu' country were ri'viewed by t he 
Local (Jovernment Board, ami consolidateil info om* Muni- 
ci]>al ( 'or])orat ions Ihll. which, wlu'U iiussi'd by !*arliament. 
ajiplied to all the gri'at. corpnral.ions aliki'. 'I'lie powiws, 
and especially tlx* higislativt^ powcu’s a])propriate to States, 
might well he worktwl out hy some such prtK*<'ss. And in 
doing so India might loose tlu' fieaviest fetters in which 
she has bound horscilf. 

§ 3. I have often lu^ard it said that, befon* Indians ask for 
political powers. th(\v otjght first to cU'Votc^ theitiselves to 
the task of social rt'form. If Englishmen will think of the 
social rciforms effected in their own tauintry, tlu'y will realise 
how unfair and impossihUi a condition t his is. Wliat great 
social reform has evc^r been effetded in England without 
logislativo action ’/ How could the employment of women 
and children in indtistries and mines, the status of married 
women, or the sale of liquor, have been reformed without 
the enactment of a new law V 

§ 4. In India the need for social reform largely arises from 
customs which have been crystallized l>y dt'clsions in the 
courts, und(W tln' rigid h'gal system which we ourselves 
introduced from the West. The possibility of improving 
custom by custom has been checked in the process. But 
the necessary corrective, a legislature which could alter the 
binding effect of legal decisions, has been largely wanting 
in India. Before the government will consent to alter the 
social law by statute, the reformer has been asked to con- 
vince the government that he is backed by ‘an over- 
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whelming demand’ of public opinion. At present the 
means of showing that such a demand exists are wanting. 
On the other hand, the forces of reaction have every oppor- 
tunity of convincing the government that a change in the 
law will be followed by serious trouble. A desire to avoid 
trouble has become a dominant motive of government in 
India. The social results are deplorable. In the Transvaal 
the marriage of a negro with a European woman, that is to 
say, between two castes, is contrary to law. In England 
I have often heard South Africa branded as the one country 
beneath the British flag in winch marriage between any two 
sections of British subjects was forbidden. What was my 
surprise then, on coming to India, to find that under the law 
of that country no legal marriage between members of two 
different castes could be solemnized ! 

§ 5. On glancing through the records of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council for the year 1912, 1 came across a Bill moved 
by Mr. BhuiJcndra Nath Basu to allow civil marriage between 
members of differont castes. The Bill, it seems, came to 
no more than this, that people might avail themselves of 
the (Special Marriage Act of 1872 (which seems to provide 
for civil marriage) without first declaring ‘ that they profess 
no knomi religion in India’. With one exception, the 
debate was conducted exclusively by Indian members. 
That exception was the Home Member, who bluntly an- 
nounced that, until the mover could show that there' was 
an overwhelming preponderance of opinion in favour 
of the change, government would oppose his measure. 
Mr. Gokhale pleaded in vain that the Bill might be allowed 
to go to a (Select Committee upon which official members 
were hi the majority. The mover, after replying, was 
supported by ten other members.^ 

With the majority against him, the whole corps of 
British officials were ordered by the Governor-General and 
his council to march into the lobby and vote the measure 
down. So far as the British Government was concerned it 
might not oven pass to be considered by a select committee 
before it was rejected. 

§ 6. Let Englishmen ask themselves what great social 
reform could have passed in their own country, subject to 


' Their names deserve to be recorded : 

The Hon’ble Raja of Lighapatia. The Hon. Mr. Madge. 

„ Mr. Sinha. „ „ Dadabhoy. 

„ „ Haque. . „ „ Jinnah. 

„ „ GoWhale. „ Bhurgri. 

„ „ Madholkar. „ Sir V. D. Thackersay. 
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The Hon’ble Raja of Dighapatia. The Hon. 
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Mr. Madge. 
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t,h(! (.•■oudition that^ its promoter, s niuwt, in soiiu- uiKicliiK'd 
way, mJiow an ov(‘rwh(‘lmiiig majority in favour of tho 
nioasiire before! the government would permit it to ])a,sH. 
Home reason might he found for nupuring an ovetwvhelming 
majority in the ease! of a redorm like* tlie total prohibition 
of liquor, w'hieh men, ns de>j»riving indivieluals of a fre'eslom 
they already [)oss(!ss. But. the eease! in epiesfion is onee 
exactly ojiposite to this. As things are!, t,we) me!itibers of 
one religion, if be!longing to two elilTen-emt e-aste-s, of which 
there are the)usands, eiannot eeontraet a k'gal nuirriago 
withe)nt a formal and public n'mineeiation e)f t lieur religion. 
It, is not e!nough few governme-nt that t he'ir religieuis eerganiza- 
tie)ns have! ample! powers e»f e'.xee)mmnnie!atie)n. A e!e)uple 
eeffeieting such a marriage would, as a matten- eif e-enirse, bo 
eeuteiasted, just as eliveireeeel (‘atlmlies upeni rennarriago 
might be exceimmunieateel by theeir elnireh. In Inelia 
such perseuiH must thetnse!lve!s fe)rmally reuieiune-e! tlioir 
belied in their e)wn re!ligie)n bedewe tlm Steite! will euxtemel to 
them the rights e)f eeivil marriage’. A mejre thigrant inter- 
ference with the liberty ed eonseienee it is eliffie'ult le> e!e)n- 
eenvo. But goveirnment will imt peermit its remeival until 
it e’.an be she)w'n that ‘ an e)verwholming ’ preiponeleranco 
e)f public e)pinie)Ti is in favour e)f the chaiege. An over- 
whelming majority ed Hindus must be shown te) have! eem- 
Hontoei, before two ed them may eiont.raeit a civil marriage 
without first renouncitig their religion. What husiness has 
government to enfewce the ordinaru’e's ed llu! e-hureh against 
tho enjoyment ed civil rights '! It is fe)r a re'ligion t.e) e'liforce 
its own or(Unance!s by its own sanctiems, which in India Jire 
of tho most powerful kinei. And, as 1 have) said alre'aely, 
no means are) given to the reformer for te!sting public 
opinion. 

§ 7. The attitudej ed Government in 1 nelia on tlu'se suhjeets 
confre)nts social redorme^rs with obstacles which arte heart- 
breaking. Their feelings may be Jneigexl by the following 
extract from an article by Mr. H. U, Divatia, M.A., LL.B., 
in the Bombay Polilical Eefarmer : 

While it must bo said to tho credit of the British aduiinistrators 
of India in tho ’sixties and ’eighties of tho last century that tho^ 
wore sincere and eager to hdp the educated minority in their 
struggle to bo free from what they believed to bo unjustified social 
and religious trammels by permissive legislation, the same cannot 
be said of latter-day administrators who have betrayed an utter 
want of sympathy with the ideala of educated India and have 
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the cuiulition llial its promoUu'.s niust, in sonu* lUKkliiK^d 
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IndianH for further ])ermi.ssive measures, with the growth and change 
of public opinion. Witness, for example, the position of the govern- 
ment towards the Minor Girls Protection Bill of the Hon’ble Mr. M. B. 
Dadabhoy. With the growth of education and progressive ideals 
in the country, the demand of social reformers for permissive legisla- 
tive measures is bound to be more frequent and insistent, and the 
government would certainly be ill-advised if its dislike towards the 
aspirations of educated India were allowed to come in the way of 
social reform legislation, about the necessity of which the inteUigent 
classes of the people themselves are the best judges. There are 
many rules of the Hindu Law in the domain of marriage, inheritance, 
joint family, stridhan, guardianship, maintenance, &c., which are 
found to be antiquated and unsuitable to the present stage of 
Hindu society, and it is by means of state interference only that 
reforms in this direction can be achieved. The demand must, 
indeed, come from the educated classes, but the government should 
not adopt an indifferent attitude and bar the way of social progress. 
Some of the other demands for legislation on social reform questions 
arc as follows ; (1) Eree and compulsory primary education as 
proj)aring, among other things, a ground for the promotion and spread 
of social reform schemes ; (2) legislation for the protection of minor 
girls. A Hindu Marriage Act declaring the marriages between the 
(iifferent castes and sub-castes of Hindus permissible and legal ; 
(3) raising the age of consent to 14 or, if possible, to 16 years. This 
list is not exhaustive, but it represents some of the principal and 
pressing problems of the day, and it is hoped that government will 
boldly encourage a policy of social progress and give effect to the 
articulate voice of educated India. 

§ 8. Government is not really standing apart from the 
struggle between conservatism and reform in India. . As 
things are, the deadweight of governmental inaction is left to 
rest in the scale of conservatism against reform. In practice 
government can only cease from tins negative intervention by 
creating Indian electorates, and leaving their representa- 
tives to assume the burden of social reform ; and this, 
I suggest, can be done in the most cautious way possible. 

§ 9. A Nationalist leader asked me how the matter would 
work out under the proposals I am now making. And he 
pointed his question by suggesting an instance. There are, 
as he told me, a number of endowments left for specific 
purposes coimeoted with temples. But no machinery exists 
for ascertaining whether the funds are actually applied 
to the purposes intended by the original donor. Under 
these circumstances, I suggested, the reformer would 
inaugurate a movement in favour of application by his 
State Government for powers to deal with the matter. 
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A motion would be moved in the aKuembly in favour of 
applying for sucdi jK)Wers, and tiu^re whok*. (jue.stion 
would be publicly ventihited. If and when the motion was 
carried, ministers would then frame a iKstition to the xu'o- 
vincial government in t he form of an enabling Bill, delining 
the limits within which the. assembly might- legislate' on 
the subject, 'riie Bill would ts)mo before the provincial 
legislature, where tim subject would again be <liseussed, and 
tlm Bill might then lx* n'ferred to a eommitte(\ 'I'he State 
government would appciar before t he eoinmittt'c by counsel. 
So would the trust('es of the en<lowments, and any otlux' 
|)art.ies concerned to su})port or opjtose the nu'asun'. Evi- 
dence would be taken on (piestions of fact, and. in the 
procc^ss, the whole subject would be elucidated from to]) to 
bottom. 'Phe eommittcic would then rc'jtort, giving theii' 
opinion whether the Bill should l)e pjissed ; if ho, with wliat 
amendments ; and whether the other States of t he ]»rovinee 
should be allowt'd to ado])t its jirovisions. I’pon this report 
the provincial governmemt would Jict- vvithin their disc^rew 
tion, with the fulk'st possible information before them. 
Tile Ibll would be negat.ivc'd, or jiassed with or without 
amendment. But, if jiassed, the enabling Act would deline 
with preeision the limits within which the State assembly 
could legislate on the subject. It would then be the business 
of the courts to decide whether any measure jiassed by the 
assembly, and any action taken thereunder by ministers, 
came w'ithin the powers defined by the Act, But the 
enabling Act itself would ellect no change in the social 
law. The actual change would he effected by subsequent 
legislation passed by the assembly, a representative body, 
within the limits of the powers jirovidod by the enabling Act. 

§ 10. Lot us now take the more serious ease instanced 
above, that of the marriage law. (Suppose that a State 
ap])lied for jiowers to legislate on the subject, opiiononts of 
the measure might argue that the law of marriage was not 
a provincial but a national question, and ought to bo 
reserved to the Indian legislature. They could point with 
force to the confusion which has arisen in America, by reason 
of the fact that the law of marriage was left, under the 
constitution, to the States. Counsel in charge of the 
enabling Bill might reply that, under the American constitu- 
tion, Congress is forbidden to touch the subject. It has no 
over-riding power of legislation whereby to harmonize the 
marriage laws of the forty-eight States. In India it is not 
I proposed to deprive the central legislature of power to deal 
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with the subject. Such powers might therefore well be 
conceded to the States, so that each might be free to liberalize 
the law within its own jurisdiction. Later on, when public 
opinion had expressed itself through the action of various 
assembhes, the central government would be free to review 
the situation, and introduce a statute harmonizing marriage 
law for the whole of British India. 

§ 11. With these arguments before it, the provincial 
government, which is but a branch of the Government of 
India, and under its orders, would be able to decide whether 
the powers sought were such as a State government could 
properly exercise, or whether they ought to be reserved 
absolutely to the Indian legislature. 

§ 12. By the use of this method, State governments could 
also be encouraged to devise and suggest new sources of 
revenue for themselves. Ministers might think that revenue 
could bo raised by a stamp on patent medicines sold within 
their jurisdiction, and submit the j)roposal to the assembly. 
That body, having approved of the principle, would instruct 
the ministry to apply for enabling powers to the govern- 
ment of the province. The ministry would then frame an 
enabling Bill for submission to that Government, which 
would, of course, be fully informed as to the views of the 
Government of India. The arguments of the ministry and 
of the interests affected would be heard, and the enabling 
Bill would either be rejected, or passed with or without 
amendments. But if passed, it would constitute a permanent 
addition to the powers of the State. Within those powers, 
as defined by the Provincial Act, the ministry would proceed 
to frame a taxing measure of their own, which, when passed 
by the assembly, would come into law. If the results, when 
tested by experience, proved satisfactory, the powers of 
the enabling Act might then be extended to aU the others, 
to be exercised or not, as might be determined by their 
own discretion. 

§ 13. Thus, in the course of years, by the fullest public 
inquiry and by actual experiment, the powers, which a State 
needs and is capable of exercising, would be worked out. 
Whenever the time arrived for summoning a convention to 
frame a constitution, under which the Government of India 
would come to be responsible to an Indian parliament and 
electorate, that convention would have before it ample 
materials for determining what powers should finally 
vest in the State governments, as distinguished from those 
which would have to be reserved to the parliament of India. 
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{'()-RELAT)ON OP PROVINCIAL AND S'l'A^'E 
({OVERNMENRS 

§ L 'I’liK characior and working of the now HVKtom pro- 
])o,sod has now boon outlhn'd witli suflicdc'nt. clt'anwiss to 
onablo us to consi<ior what cdiangos should also ho mado in 
tho structure, of the existing govermnonts of the provinces. 

§ 2. I take it, as a niatUw of course, tiiat half tho, executive 
councils would bo Indian. Rut tliose Indians, I would 
urge, should Ixs ])rotnot(Hl officials, 'riui popular h'adors 
will all bo, wanted for the State ministries, and tlu* great 
cor))s of Indian officials should bo encouraged by having 
these posts opened to them. In the terms of thciir appoint- 
ment, 1 would make it (miphatically clear that f.ho Indian 
mombers of council hold office on exactly th«^ same Liiuiro 
as their colleagues, and are, like them, responsible to the 
.Secretary of State. Ea(4i member of (umneil, moreover, 
should have an alternate to take his place automatically in 
case of illness or absence. 

§ 3. Tho governor, 1 suggest, should, if possible, be a man 
who has served as governor of a self-governing colony. 
One of the greatest difficulties to be faced in the transition 
stage is the absence of knowledge which exists amongst all 
classes in India of the meaning and practice of rospotisible 
government. It is vital that the heads of the old provinces, 
who will largely control tho transition, should bring suoh 
experience from outside. Of experience in the technique 
of Indian government they will find an ample supply on the 
spot. But something ought also to be don© to provide 
mombers of the Indian civil service with the experience 
which their present position denies them. The Imperial 
Government might with advantage arrange that, in future, 
the private secretaries of colonial governors should be 
seconded from the Junior ranks of the Indian civil service. 
Suoh men would return to India with ideals other than 
those which their present training provides. It is not less 
important that in future colonial governors should be 
drawn from the senior members of the Indiam civil service. 
They would thus get an actual exwrience of the working 
of responsible government, and oomd then be drafted back 
to act as the miief commissioners of States in India. The 
seM-goveming colonies would, I believe, if properly 
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approached on the subject, welcome the chance of offering 
themselves as a training-ground for those who are to 
superintend the extension to India of the system under 
which they have thrived. The arrangement would help to 
create a new and better understanding between the different 
parts of the Commonwealth. 

§ 4. In considering the reform of the legislative councils 
of the old provinces, it is well to hold in mind that, under 
the system proposed, they would be organs of government 
which are vanishing q^uantities. The present governments 
of the provinces will continue to exist only as trustees of 
residuary powers to be handed over as rapidly as possible 
to the elective governments of the States, or, finally, to the 
Government of India, when it becomes answerable to an 
Indian electorate. It would exist to maintain order in the 
period of transition, and whenever the States are ready to 
assume that basic function it would vanish. In the mean- 
time it cannot bo too clear that, in the discharge of its 
temporary functions, the government of the province is 
resi)onsibio to the Secretary of State, and has all the powers 
necessary for discharging the duties laid upon it. But in 
doing so it should be exposed as strongly as possible to the 
influence of Indian opinion. In all its executive acts, and 
in any legislation which it may find it necessary to pass, it 
should be exposed to the fullest criticisms of an Indiah 
assembly. In order to meet these conditions, the governor- 
in-council should legislate by ordinance. But the draft 
of every ordinance, and the estimates in draft, should come 
before a provincial council composed mainly of delegations 
from the States, together with some non-official members 
appointed by government. The official voters would disap- 
pear from the council altogether. The government would 
be represented in debate by the members of the executive 
council and their alternates. Seven or eight spokesmen 
are amply sufficient for the conduct of debate. But the 
officials should not vote. The council should be free to 
discuss and pass any recommendations it chose, whether 
on matters of principle or detail. The final action of govern- 
ment, whether in legislation or in the allocation of public 
funds, would only be taken in the light of such recommenda- 
tions ; but the power of final decision would rest with the 
government. The enabling Bills of the States, for instance, 
would all come before the council ; but government would 
nominate a majority on the committee to which such BUls 
were referred, leaving the council to elect the minority. 
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The council formed of dolegatioiiH from the. State', a.sHemblies 
would constitute an im])ortant link between their govern- 
ments and that of the jn'ovince, until it had <li.sa])pcared. 

§ 5. Whatever powc'rs are conctHlcd from t.iim^ to time to 
State governments, I wouhl strongly urge that they should 
be conceded outright, subject to the j)o\v(>r of veto on h'gisla- 
tion, which, in the transition stage, should b(> exiu'cised by 
the provincial government, not by the chief <'ommissioner. 
The latku’ should })c protc^c.ted, as fai' as possible, from 
occasions for friction with ministers. ''I'he Provincial Htatc 
governments will Ix^ kevpt within thcii' st.atutory powtu’s l>y 
the action of the courts, which would be compettmt^ to decide 
whether atiy legislative provisif)n or f‘X('t!Utive action was 
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§ (5. eviction tlnu'e will be muh'r this or any ot her scheme. 
There is serious friction at pn'sent between the ollic'ial and 
elective members of the legislative councils. Under some 
of the schemes [)ropostid tin! fritd.ion wouhl be such as would 
certainly burst into flames. 'I’Ik* scheme proposed in the 
Joint Address aims at d(wcloi)ing a feeling of n'sponsibility 
in electorates by making ministers and asstmiblit's <lin!ctly 
answerable to them for (U-iinite duties, and that this responsi- 
bility may l)e clear, as well as to reduce friction, it is pro- 
posed that the electorates should have se])arate officers and 
revenues of their own. But even so the separation will still 
be imperfect. Government is one, ami all its functions are 
interconnected ; though to say tliat they cannot he separ- 
ated enough for the purpose of <lelegatioii tci different 
authorities is (iontrary to facets before our eyes. 

§ 7. Let us take an example which has often been raised in 
the course of the last few weeks, '.rhe police controlled 
by the provincial government are convinced that sedition 
is being taught in a school (iontrolled by the State ministry. 
They ask ministers to take such action as is taken at present. 
Ministers refuse, and a deadlock occurs. 

§ 8. In passing, let us notice that exactly the same position 
can arise if district and municipal boards are given real 
control over schools. But leaving tliat aside, it is not 
difficult to suggest provisions whereby <lifficulties of this 
kind can bo overcome. It might be provided, for instance, 
that all such matters should be raised in the first instance 
with the ministry, by the department, and not by the 
governor-in-counoil. If the ministry and department 
cannot agree, then let the case be remitted to a joint session 
of executive councillors and ministers in equal numbers, 
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sitting together as a board of conciliation, under the chair- 
manship of the governor, who should not vote or take sides 
unless called upon to do so as umpire. If the joint meeting 
fail to agree to an order, then let an order be made by the 
governor. The sovereign specific for friction is to have 
some machinery for settling questions. Open questions 
are open sores. 


LETTER XVIII 

FINANCE AND CONTROL 

§ 1. As a scheme for developing responsible government, 
the success or failure of the plan suggested in the Joint 
Address, would, I believe, largely depend upon the pro- 
cedure whereby the transfer of fresh powers and revenues 
to the State governments is to be effected. To start with, 
the States must have their full share of the revenues, that 
is to say, a share equivalent to what has been spent on the 
functions assigned them in past years, and this share must 
grow with the general growth of the provincial revenues. 
But the basic facts of Indian finance are these. For the 
last century the British Government has steadily reduced 
the proportion of unearned increment from land due to the 
public treasury. Hence the failure of that government to 
break down illiteracy in India. Crores and crores of rupees 
are necessary for that purpose, but they can only be raised 
by governments responsible to the people themselves. It is 
in facing that burden of self-taxation, and by no other 
means, that the people of India will achieve responsible 
government. The newspaper Sanjiwani raises its hands in 
horror at the proposal : ‘ This plan of leaving to Pro- 
vincial (State) governments certain specific powers of taxa- 
tion would make such governments unpopular.’ ^ This is 
perfectly true, and many governments will perish in the 
process, until at length the electorates have learned that no 
ministers can remain responsible to them for discharging 
their orders except in so far as they make themselves respon- 
sible to ministers for discharging the cost. Responsibility 
is always two-edged. The whole virtue of the system is 
that it brings home the elementary lesson that men can 
only reap as they have sown : and that way lies the making 
of men. The pace at which India will travel towards the 
‘ See issue of November 22. 
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final goal will mainly clopond upon how soon this difficult 
lesson of self-taxation is learned. 

§ 2. HencuOihe im])ortance of ])eriodic s('ttlementsof stand- 
ing revenues. The States must i)e given an amph^ share of 
revenue at the outseti. But if tiu^ ((lU'stion of iimnsising 
tliat share: is left open froTU year to y('ar, it is luiman nature! 
that ministers shmdd direed all their energies l.o obtaining 
more funds from the provincial goveu'nment, for the exte^n- 
sion of their seervieew, inste^ad of facing th<! un])opular 
expedient of fresh taxation, 'llu! etumgies of tlu' new bodies 
will he spent in a (thronie s<|uabhle with tlu! old. 'Phe only 
remeHly is for Barliament, or its agent the Si^c^n^tary of 
State, to sedtle the matter on the advice of e.ommissie)ners 
reporting direct to itself for a ])eriod of years, revising the 
scjttlement by the same method at tlu! end of that pt^riod. 
It is not fair to leave the onus on the (Jovernment of India 
and its provincial governments. In dividing the r<!V(!nuoH 
between themselves and tlu' po])ular goveriutumts tlu'y can- 
not escape the charge! of loading the dice. But if every seven 
years the settlement is r(!vised by an impartial authority 
reporting direct to the Secr(!tary of State, governmt!nts of 
each type will then know what they have to speml, and each 
will realise that fresh taxation must be faced if it wishes 
to increase its programme. 1 say, without fear of eontra- 
dietion, that neither this nor any other governnvent in 
India will br(!ak down illiteracy winch will not face fresh 
taxation . 

§ 3. The finances of the State governm(!nt should be sub- 
ject to audit by an officer appointe<l by the provincial 
government, whose reports should be published. On ques- 
tions of extravagance or of expenditure made without 
proper authority, the auditor would report to the committee 
of public accounts appointed by the assembly. The auditor 
should have full powers of holding an inquiry wherever he 
sees traces of corruption. The provincial government might 
have power to bring delinquents to trial, in default of action 
taken by the ministry. The auditor would have power to 
disallow expenditure which was ultra vires ; but a power 
of remitting a surcharge should vest in the provincial 
government. 

§ 4. The borrowing of money would of course require 
the sanction of the provincial government, but otherwise 
I would urge that all sanctions in detail should be avoided. 
The necessity of obtaining sanctions in detail is a certain 
cause of friotion. Let the new authorities be given a per- 
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fectly free hand, within the powers conferred upon them, 
if only that the responsibility which rests upon them may 
be perfectly clear to their electors. For details, let govern- 
ment rely on the influence of the chief commissioner with 
his ministers. Let the one check be a power of total suspen- 
sion in cases where a State government has clearly and 
absolutely failed in the duties imposed on them. If a 
ministry so misuses the powers with which it is charged 
as to produce disorder, the government, upon which rests 
the final duty of maintaining order, must have a power 
of suspending the delinquent authority and of acting in its 
place. But in such cases the chief commissioner should 
always change places with one in another State. He 
should never be exposed to the charge of aiming at personal 
rule. Summary suspension would of course require the 
sanction of the G-overnment of India, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Secretary of State, and would only take place in 
the event of public disorder due to the action of the State 
government. 

§ 5. It should be settled, I suggest, at the outset, that, 
after seven years’ trial of the system, a commission should 
be appointed by the Secretary of State to examine its results. 
The commission should include men who had served as 
governors of self-governing colonies and of Crown colonies. 
The commissioners should be asked to examine the record 
of each State, and advise whether further powers should be 
transferred to it, and, if so, what those powers should be. 
In the case of any State which had utterly failed in its task, 
it would be open to the commission to advise a reduction 
of powers, or else total suspension. Responsible govern- 
ment will progress far more quickly if administrations 
saturated with corruption, or paralysed by inertia, are 
suspended, as those of Native States have been under 
similar circumstances. The old government would then 
step in, to purify and reinvigorate the administration, until 
conditions seemed ripe for a further essay in responsible 
government. But, except in the case of public disorder, such 
suspension should only take place on the recommendation 
of such a commission as that suggested above. 

§ 6. I believe this power of suspension, if made a reality, 
will do more than anything to accelerate progress towards 
responsible government, because it will embolden Parlia- 
ment and Secretaries of State to insist on a free extension 
of further powers to States which are showing a real capacity 
for self-government. The most paralysing influence in 
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India at present is the conscious weakness of government. 
It is taken as an axiom that no forward stop can over bo 
retraced. The inevitable result is that government shrinks 
from any forward step, or deliberates so long that the stop 
is obsolete when taken. These timid advancios, moreover, 
afford too little scopci for latitude in the various provinces 
of this <liverso country. The reforms sxiggested are too 
rigid and too uniform for the multifarious conditions. The 
secret of rapid progress is, wherever a community shows 
capacity for progress, to enable it to move forward as (piickly 
as it can. To <io this government must make experiments, 
and proceed by trial ; l)\jt it is useless to talk of experiments, 
unless you are prepared to retreat where failure is ascor- 
tained, as well as to advance wherci siujcess is proved. There 
wotild he more than twenty States iti India. It is gn^atly 
to be ho})od that at the en<l of sev<m ycsars a markefl addition 
could be made to the powers of many of them. No general 
unrest would be causesl by suspending an egnigious failure 
which was casting discreclit on all the rest. And each of 
these governments would always have fresh prizes b(ff<jro it 
to bo gained, until the final nward of cotnplete rcisponsible 
government had been reached. The ])rinciple of specific 
delegation gives all the elasticity which is wanting in the 
various schemes so far suggested. 

§ 7. The powers of the States would thus bo built up in two 
separate ways. The known executive funciions of provincial 
governments would be scheduled. To begin with, an 
instalment of those powers would be entrusted to States, and 
every seven years the question of transferring further powers 
would he deliberately considered in the light of the record 
achieved by each electoral authority. 

Side by side with this periodic transfer would go on a 
continuous transfer of now legislative powers, sought, as the 
need might be felt, by the States from the old provincial 
governments acting as the agents of the Government of 
India. The limits of those powers would all bo defined 
with accuracy in the terms of enabling Acts. From time to 
time the Government of India would review these local 
Acts, and generalize their contents into laws ai^plying to all 
the States, the general Acts repealing and taking the place 
of local Acts. In this manner would be ^adually ouilt 
up the constitution of a self-governing India, on the one 
solid foundation of experience. 
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LETTER XIX 
CONCLUSION 

§ 1. In conclusion I desire to affirm once more the con- 
viction which underlies the whole of these detailed sugges- 
tions. The backward and defective state of education in 
India is a reproach to the British administration which must 
bo wiped out. An improvement and extension of teaching 
in all its branches is a vital necessity. But that of itself will 
not avail to prepare Indians for the task of responsible 
government. On the contrary, it will prove to be a danger 
and positive mischief, unless, accompanied by a definite 
instalment of political responsibility. It is in the workshop 
of actual experience alone that electorates will acquire 
the art of self-government, however highly educated they 
may be. 

§ 2. There must, I urge, be a devolution of definite powers 
on electorates. The officers of government must give every 
possible help and advice to the new authorities, for which 
those authorities may ask. They must act as their foster- 
mothers, not as their step-mothers. But if the new authori- 
ties are to learn the art of responsible government, they 
must bo free from control from above. Not otherwise will 
they learn to feel themselves responsible to the electorates 
below. Nor will the electorates themselves learn that 
the remedy for their sufferings rests in their own hands. 
Suffering there will be, and it is only by suffering, self- 
inflicted and perhaps long endured, that a people will learn 
the faculty of self-help, and genuine electorates be brought 
into being. The control to which the district boards have 
been subject has, in my judgement, almost destroyed the 
benefit of the experiment inaugurated by Lord Ripon. 

§ 3. I am proud to think that England has conferred im- 
measurable good on India by creating order and showing 
Indians what orderly government means. But this having 
been done, I do not believe the system can now be continued 
as it is, without positive damage to the character of the 
people. The burden of trusteeship must be transferred, 
piece by piece, from the shoulders of Englishmen to those 
of Indians in some sort able to bear it. Their strength and 
numbers must be developed. But that can only be done 
by the exercise of actual responsibility, steadily increased, 
as they can bear it. It cannot be done by any system 
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of school teachiii^f, though such t(W'hing is an ('sscntial 
concomitant of tlu^ process. 

§ 4, 'riic goal now set by the recmit aunouncHunent of the 
Secn'.tary of tState will only h(>. reached through trouble. 
Yet troublous as tlu^ times liefort' us may be:, vv<i hav<' at 
last reached that stage of our work in India whithi is truly 
consonant with (uir own traditions. In tlx? past our task 
has Ix'en that which other great Kmpires have acuiomplisluMl. 
Wo may W(!ll bo glad to feel that in our gemwation has 
begun the work of remodelling ttn^ (Jovernnuuit of Imlia 
on those prineifheH which all free nations have borrowed 
from England, and which most of them have now combiiuid 
to dehuul at immeasuralde cost. No human work is perfect, 
but the foundations of responsible governnu'nt in India 
have be(itv firmly laid by our pred(*cessors. Yet fiiuw 
<pialities will be needrxl in raising the walls ; an<i the task 
is one worthy of this ej)Och in our history, if only because it 
calls for the efTacement of ouiwdves. 
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INTEODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH 
EDITION OF ‘LETTERS TO THE 
PEOPLE OF INDIA ON RESPON- 
SIBLE GOVERNMENT.’ {Published in 
England, May 1918.) 

§ 1. In submitting this book to English readers it is 
necessary to explain the circumstances which led to its 
production while the Secretary of State was in India. For 
several years before the war I had undertaken, in conjunc- 
tion with a number of friends, to study the mutual relations 
of the United Kingdom and the self-governing Dominions. 
Some results of these studies were published in 1916 in 
two volumes, one entitled The Problem of the Commonwealth, 
the other The Commonwealth of Nations. At the outset 
I had thought that the problem involved in the mutual 
relations of the self-governing peoples could be separated 
from the problem involved in their relations to India. 
The latter I imagined could be left to future generations. 
Further study soon convinced me that the two problems 
.were, in fact, inseparable. They were, in truth, but different 
aspects of a single problem, so that any attempt to settle 
the one without first thinking out the other, was sure to 
miscarry. The war, moreover, was bound to precipitate 
the whole issue. 

§ 2. It was clearly impossible to formulate any conclusion^ 
on the future place of India in the Commonwealth without 
some first-hand knowledge of the country, such as, in the 
1 case of the Dominions, I had obtained by residence in 
one of them and frequent visits to the others. Accordingly 
I came to India for that purpose in October 1916. 

§ 3. When viewed on the spot, the complexity of the 

S roblera seemed greater than ever. So far as their own 
omestio affairs are concerned, the Dominions, like the 
United Kingdom, are communities which have reached 
a certain finality in their institutions. The mainspring of 
government rests once for aU in their own electorates, and 
students of the Imperial problem have merely to consider 
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how cont.rol of inattorH enmnioii frO i.Iiom all, of foreign 
affaire that, !« to nay. an<i of mattcre in.Hoparahto 1 herefrom, 
can lai given to those eh'ctorali'S. Wit fi Iiulia, it is otherwise. 
TIte. miunspring of goveniinent still n'sts in tin* Rritish 
eliH’t, orate. It, was clear to t h<’ writ.er 1 hat, a t ime must eomo 
wln'ti tlu' control of Indian affairs must, }«i transferred from 
the people of the Rritish Isles to Ihost' of Iiulia that, 
inde<>d, a st,ag<' had aln’ady hemi r<^a<’hed when im'asures 
inteiuied to h'ad to that end must he taken. Imlia must 
begin to assunuf control of her own affairs, hut could only 
do so by a .s(>ries of stt'ps. How long thesis steps wotthl take 
('.Kperiemu^ aloiu' tumid show, but. t his at least, was tdtuir, that 
Iiulia was tmtering ui»on a perioil of eonstitutional transi- 
tion and that the adjustnumt of her place in the Common- 
wealth must somehtiw or otluw hi' math' to keep pace with 
her progress. The que.slion how Initians eoultl be given 
a voice in the issues of peace ami war, ami in hearing the 
burdens inseparahlci thenffrom, was elost'lv bound up with 
the question how far ami how tpiiekly Indians eoultl he 
Immght to assume e.tmtrol of their t»wn thmu'stie affairs. 
The first tumid tmly bt' treat.etl in tlm light t>f the stuumtl. 

§ 4. As Mr. bovat Fraser tibst'rvetl, the inforrnatitm com- 
piled, printtul, ami imhlislietl by thedovernmt'nt. of Imlia is, 
perhaps, in proportion tt) its immt'nse volume, the least 
illuminating in the wtirltl, I'o a great extent, tlierefore, 
the imjuiror must gather his facts for himstdf. Hut as 
IntUa contains an assfirtnumt of ratuis who ttigether inelutie 
one-fifth of mankiml, it is difficult tti resist a feeling of 
despair, which grtiws at every step through the country. 
Thti conclusions tif any one who cannot tlovote fiis whole 
life to the study may well be regarded with suspicion. 
,And yet the place of India in the British dommonwealtli 
is a necessary subjtiet of inquiry. It cannot he determined 
by men whoso knowlwlge is confined to India; and the 
point goes even deeper than that. Able men who have 
sp<mt their lives in Imlia not seldom advocate measures 
which show that they have lost touch with currents of 
opinion elsewhere, which are, after all, a dominant factor in 
the problem. The proposal to satisfy aspirations for self- 
government by dissolving British India into Native States 
k a oa«e in point. 

1 5. An outsider who attempts to study the place of India 
in a world Commonwealth based on the principle of respon- 
sible government has therefore to do the bc«t n« oan in the 
time at Ms disposal. The procedure I foEowed was one 
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tested by long experience. Facts and opinions were collected, 
not merely from documents, but at first hand from those 
who could speak with authority on the subject. The results 
were then reduced to a series of studies, wMch were printed 
and circulated to several hundred officials and non-officials, 
both Indian and European, including, of course, those who 
had furnished the information. The recipients were requested 
to examine the statements of fact and the inferences drawn 
from them, and to note their criticisms on the blank pages 
with which the printed studies were interleaved. In this 
way was collected a mass of material which has still to be 
sifted. In India the interest taken by the educated classes 
in constitutional questions is intense, and the private circula- 
tion of these studies led to so many demands for further 
copies that they had to be reprinted and published. 

§ 6. Shortly after Mr. Montagu’s arrival in India I hap- 
pened to be in Bengal. An artillery duel was in progress 
between the leading papers on both sides, and a state of 
fooling had developed, especially in the student classes, 
which was causing anxiety. Discussion was, in fact, 
fast degenerating into a racial controversy, in the bitter 
irrolcvancies of which the real issues were being lost and 
forgotten. On both sides there were cooler heads who felt 
that at a moment when the whole Commonwealth was 
fighting for its life, no pains should be spared to promote 
a calmer and more friendly atmosphere, and to recall 
public attention to the real merits of the questions upon 
which Mr. Montagu had come to India in search of light. 
With that end in view they conceived the idea of endeavour- 
ing to formulate proposals, for submission to the Secretary 
of State, to which Europeans and Indians could both 
subscribe. At this juncture they approached me on the 
ground that in my notes on Indian government they had 
seen suggested a line of advance upon which they felt that 
agreement might be found. My position as one unconnected 
with any section in India was another reason for inviting 
me to act as common broker. 

§ 7. In re;|dy to these overtures my first inquiry was 
whether my British and Indian friends were prepared to 
accept the policy announced by the Secretary of State on 
August 20 with its necessary implications. They were all 
prepared to accept this condition, and a few members of 
both races thus found themselves standing on common 
ground which, however wide, it was yet possible to narrow 
by a further discussion of details. 
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§ 8. A HcricH of conforcnooH followed, l.ho r(«ult.H of which 
nre now recorded in a docmnenl. w!u<d\ has siius' la'en known 
as the .Joint; Address, d'he ground (!ov<n’('d hy any project 
of constitutional r('form in India is inumnisely wi<le, and 
bristles with details uj)on which it wouhl be hopeless to 
obtain agreement amotigst more signatories than could 
sit round one small table. It was decided, therefore, that 
while the whole projiict should be issued for pjtldie dis- 
cussion, the agr<><nnent of the signatories should he limited 
to twelve specific points, distinguished by black type in 
the laxly of the document, and finally printed together at 
tile ('ud. It is necessary to add that on several important 
points my own personal views were not acc(?])t{xl. None 
tlx' less I would have signed the document as it stands 
had I been cpialifiod by resi<lence in Imlia to do so. 

§ h. The Address was ptiblished in November aiul at once 
evoked ,a storm of criticism from opposite {juarters. This 
was_ fully foreseen by those who signed it. Tim Anglo- 
Indian [(resH were seaixsdy prepared for frank aeeeptance of 
a policy which not only recognized rtwponsihle government 
as the goal, but contemplated a substantial step towards 
it in the immediate future. By the Nationalist jjress the 
pronouncement of August 20 had been hailed as the dawn 
of a now era. They were deeply committed, however, 
to a scheme published long before the pronouncement was 
framed, and wore slow to realize that their own programme 
was not in harmony with the lines laid down on August 20. 
The goal of responsible government was gladly accepted. 
But not 80 the provision that it must be approached by 
successive steps, and that the Imperial Government alone 
must judge how and when such steps were to be taken. 
The authors of the Joint Addroes had the advantage of 
working with the terms of the pronounoement before 
them ; but just because their proposals were drawn witMn 
those terms, they oould scarcely hope for aoceptanoe by 
those committed to positions or programmes before the 
pronouncement wm made. They appeared, as it were, 
in no man’s land, and so drew the fire of both sides. But 
this was all to the good, as the combatants, diverted to 
a common target, had fewer missiles for each other ; and the 
union of some Europeans and Indians to assert the claims 
of a common dutjy to be held paramount to that wMoh 
the^ owed to their respective races was a fact which no 
oritioism could destroy. 

1 10. From the outset one purpose of the movmnmit had 
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been to help both sides to get off the barren discussion of 
each others’ demerits to the merits of the case itself. With 
that object in view, and in that spirit, they asked me 
to deal with attacks made on their proposals in a series 
of letters to the press. It was presently felt, however, 
that so large a subject needed to be handled in a more 
comprehensive way ; so I undertook at very short notice 
to put what I thought should be said in the form of a book. 
The production of this volume before the close of the year 
was largely due to the tireless efforts of the Baptist mission 
press of Calcutta. Some of the signatories guaranteed the 
expense, but gave me a free hand to say what I thought, 
they themselves, of course, remaining uncommitted to 
anything outside the twelve points to which they had 
subscribed. 

§ 11. The momentous issues now before the Secretary of 
State will shortly be transferred to England for decision, for 
which reason it is desirable that these papers should be 
published here. They are printed as they were written in 
India, with some slight correction of blemishes due to the 
haste with which they were first produced. 

§ 12. Before glancing at the letters English readers are 
advised to study the Congress-League scheme and the 
Joint Address. I have no reason whatever to suppose that 
the latter is destined to form the basis of any scheme which 
Parliament will be asked to adopt. My object in publishing 
these papers in England is that they may help those upon 
whom rests the grave responsibility of making the final 
decision, to a better understanding of the principles in- 
volved. Eor there are principles involved in the structure 
of governments. It is sometimes hard to remember that 
our bodies obey the same laws as an engine, because muscle 
and sinew are more elastic than steel. Human nature is 
infinitely more elastic. But still it works in obedience to 
principles which assert themselves in the end and bring to 
naught schemes which ignore them. There are men who 
cannot work institutions in themselves perfectly sound. 
And history proves that there are schemes, of government 
so unsound that they will not work, even in the hands of 
men the most capable of freedom that the world has pro- 
duced. 

§ 13. The alternative lines of development open to choice 
in the present case are neither so various nor yet so elusive 
as one might suppose. The Secretary of State has been 
deluged with schemes ; but if they were analysed they 
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would ho found to ho t)as('d on oitln'r or holE of l-lu* two 
prinoiploH which undx'rlio tho (’ongn-ss L('aji;uo scluuno on 
tho ono iiand ami fiio .loint. Address on t he ot.hor ; and each 
of those ])rinoipl('s has a <(uality of it>^ own. 'I’ho one is rigid, 
tho otlu'r is highly clastic, d'ho Minto Morloy principle, 
(sarriod t.o its practical (S)n<’lusion, of noc<'ssity results in 
soniothing closely rcscuuhling tho < 'ongress Ecagiu' s<dioin(u 
'I’ho doint Address is hut one way of applying tho principh^ 
of sp(s;itio devolution. A <l(r/,(>n draftsnx'n working on that 
principle might produce as many <lifTorent jilans for giving 
ofhw.t to it. These parti(udar proposals are m»t suhmitted as 
offering tlu^ one key to tlu' problem, hut only hccaus(! 
a ]>rim!ii)le of government cannot lx', ch^arly explaine<l, nor 
thorougldy Uwti'd hy <iiscuKsion, until it is e.xpnwHtxl in 
some selunne and developcsl in consi<k'rahh'. di^tail. 

§ 14. In the thr()es of a struggle for all that makes life 
worth living, th(» British p(H)ple may w<dl ask wh<>ttH'r they 
can reasonably he calhsl upon to conshler and dispose of 
(piestions lik(^ tlu'Se, And when ptausi is signed t.h<"y may 
pardonably ft'el trhat the social problems of those who have 
borne the brunt of the struggle, hav<i endured hunger and 
cold, have looked famine in the face, ami have devoted 
their blood without imxisim', have still the prior claim. 
The naked truth is that the machinery of our institutions 
has long been uiuupial to the necids of the Unitcal Kingdom, 
entangled as they are with those of a ( 'ommonwealth of 
nations which cover a (puvrter of tin' globe. A single 
cabinet and parliament are expeetcHl to deal with them 
all. On the wharves of Westminster heaps of outstanding 
questions have gatht'red. Matters of moment lie buriecl 
and forgotten in tho piles. The wheels of government 
would labour less if only it cmdd deal with things before 
they ha<l become intrad.ahlo to tnaitment. For years we 
have all been ahHorbe<l in the tactical problems of politics. 
Strategic aspects have been ignored. We have gone on 
asking how this and that should ho done, while forgetting 
to ask whether the existing macdiinery was adequate to tho 
doing. It cannot keep pace with tho claims made on it. 
This particular problem is a case in point. Had tho pro- 
nouncement of August 20, 1017, been made two years 
before, coupled with a statement that the matter must rest 
there till after the war, the movement which compelled 
a visit to India by the Secretary of State in the crisis of 
a desperate war would never have come to a head. 

1 15. This assuredly is not the time to recast the frame- 
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work of tho whole machine. Nor can the disposal of the 
present problem be left to await a reconstruction of the 
Imperial Government. It is therefore of cardinal importance 
to consider how Parliament and the electorate to which 
it ivS answerable can best arrive at a decision second only 
in gravity to those by which they began and will end this 
war. The decision must be ' theirs ; Lords and Commons 
must find the means of examining and settling in all its 
aspects the proposal laid before them. The pronounce- 
ment of August 20 involves no less. The force of that 
momentous declaration was seriously diminished by the 
fact that it was merely given in answer to a q[uestion by 
a fiocrotary of State new to office. In its present form it 
contains the last word on British policy in India. But 
whatever that last word is to be, let it stand for all time, 
solemnly recorded as the will of the Parliament which, as 
things are, alone can speak for the Commonwealth at large. 
At least lot it stand in the preamble of the Act which 
initiates the next step. Eor the Indian mind it is better 
that it sliould issue as a Royal proclamation as well, provided 
that behind it is the explicit endorsement of Lords and 
Commons. But whatever the final shape, let the whole 
Commonwealth know that it stands and shall letand in all 
its parts. India at least has need of such assurance. The 
most enlightened and also the most courageous of Indian 
papers complained that I laid an unnecessary stress on the 
provision that ‘ tho British Government, and the Govern- 
ment of India on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare 
and advancement of the Indian peoples, must be judge of 
tho time and measure of each advance ’. How can too 
much stress bo laid on a statement which includes no note 
of qualification, when it stands in a document so grave ? 
Let Parliament consider whether it means these words or 
no ; and, having considered, leave no one in doubt. Mere 
tacit acceptance has left India in doubt. When the goal 
of rosi)onsible government is achieved this condition will 
cease to apply. But until it is achieved it is Parliament, 
and Parliament only, which can decide the method and pace 
of each advance. Ruin to the hopes raised on August 20 
will surely result from any attempt to evade the responsi- 
bility. The saving factor in the situation is the undiminished 
confidence which the people of India stiU have in the people 
and Parliament of England. 

§ 16. It has often been said that if the Empire is destroyed 
it will be the British Parliament that destroys it. The 
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Htatomoui in fcruo in the Honso opposite to that in wliich i 
is made. If tin; Empire is lost it will only l)e by the partia 
or total lu'glect of Parliament. d’h(! <lev<‘lopment aie 
control of Indian policy up to Hfty years ago is a recon 
at which no Englishman lussl blush. But in those <lay 
Parliament, comlueted a searching impiiry whenever th 
Oompany’s charter came up for renewal. Ev<n\y twent; 
years a eommittet' was appointed winch saw pi'ople fror 
India face to face, put <|uestions, sifte<l the answers i; 
cross-examination, and finally submittcsl to Parliamon 
Hiports which had a determining effee.t on poli<’y. tSo Ion 
as the Oom])any, or even its shadow, nutiaituvl, publi 
opinion and Parliament were watcdiful. No soomw was i 
abolished than both acted as though the iuhkI for watcli 
fulness had ceased. 'Phe officers of government were not 
their immediate servants ; and sm:h was the nnsognizo 
capacity, honour, an<l devotion of thos(< offie.ers, tha 
everything was felt to be safe in their hands. The fac 
was overlooked that a civil service, however devotee 
honourable, and efficient, cannot initiate policy, or provid 
for the evolution of policy. From IH5H onwartls Parlis 
mont forgot to ask itself to what ends it was governin 
India, or to^supply its agents with the answer. 

§ 17. The answer has now been framed in a form whio 
wears the character of finality. It remains for Parliament t 
pass from tacit to explicit aocoptauoo of the answer. Bi 
it also remains for Parliament to see that the first and ever 
subsequent step taken to reali/.e its pronouncement d<j( 
in fact conform tt) its terms. This cannot be done by mei 
Parliamentiiry debate, unless before the final diaoussio 
the plan proposed is examined on the old lines and b 
those methouB whioh Parliament used when it reall 
discharged these duties. Simkesmen of rival interests i 
India will flock to London while these matters are at issu 
They cannot be heard at the bar of the House. I..et the] 
have their say to a select committee, whose members ca 
test their statements by question. In any discussion < 
Indian affairs the air grows thick with unveriflod assertion 
Before the final decision is taken lot Parharaent appoii 
members of its own to test these statements, to examir 
witnesses, to digest papers, to insist on their produotioa 
and, as in the daw of old, to report thereon for the guidano 
not merely of the whole body, but also of public opinic 
at lari^e. Then, and then only, win it be wit that agai 
th«fe Is gOTemaao© in Indian aiffairs. Above ail, let sw 
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a Committee be charged to report whether the plan proposed 
for adoption, is really conceived in the spirit of the reference 
under which it was framed. In unequivocal words it proposes 
responsible government as the goal of Indian policy. This 
goal it says can only be achieved by steps. But the first 
of those steps it provides shall be taken as soon as may be. 
Of the nature of these steps, and of the pace at which they 
can follow each other, the Imperial Government and the 
Government of India are to judge, and this the Parhament 
to which both are accountable can alone determine from time 
to time. 

§ 18. With these conditions before them there are certain 
questions by which Parliament and public opinion will do 
well to test the details of any plan proposed for acceptance. 
If, as the Pronouncement asserts, the responsibilities of 
government cannot be transferred to Indian electorates 
all together, at one stroke, they must be transferred by 
instalments. Now when any transfer is proposed the first 
necessary question is whether it is a genuine transfer. 
Are real responsibilities to be handed over, and to whom ? 
Do the functions transferred carry with them the powers 
necessary to discharge them ? Is it clear that responsi- 
bihty for the things transferred rests on the electorate and 
those they elect ? Above all, are the arrangements such as 
admit of electoral government at all? Those who have 
the patience to read these papers will better appreciate the 
meaning of such questions. 

§ 19. You have promised to apply a new motive power to 
Indian government. Can you do so without changing 
the plan of the mechanism or of the chambers in which it 
is housed ? India desires new wine — and rightly. But 
she thinks to keep it in the old bottles. Can you give her 
that wine without the vessels to hold it ? 

§ 20. This people for whom you are the trustees are a fifth 
part of the whole human race. You have promised to 
hand over that trust, piece by piece, as you can, to Indians 
able to accept it. Your task is to find such Indians ; but 
that you will never do, if you wait until you see electorates 
which are fully and all at once capable of the trust. Did 
the middle classes in England show themselves fully capable 
of the trust they owed to the unenfranchised masses ? You 
must have the nerve to see Indian electorates hurt others— 
the helpless, as well as themselves. It is the only way in 
which the spirit of trusteeship can be called into being and 
made to grow. To that end you must give the largest 
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measure of resjmnsihility enii lie transferreti at any 

one time, witliout imperilling the whole sfruelun'. But 
in lining so realize the imfiortanee of eont inning to (lis<-iiargo 
those parts of the trust, whieii remain to yourselves. J)o 
not think that you ean help Irulians to a higher sense of 
responsihility if at the same time you fail to iliseharge your 
own. You eaiinot advanee towards resjionsihle govern- 
ment without entriisting some inti-re.sts of the lielpless 
[U'asant to his landlorils. But set' that you diseliarge. those 
intt'rests which you keep in ytnir own hamls ftir the time 
being. I’lu' best serviei' you have tlone to India is to sot 
a standartl of jmhlie duty. 'I’he wtirst serviee you ean now 
do is to lowt'r that standard at the very moment when you 
are asking Intlians t(» adopt it for themselves. In any 
plan projiosed for ytmr aeeepianee one ine.'iornhle ((uestion 
should he whether it allows you rtadiy tti lUseharge those 
parts of the trust you purport to retain. 

§ 21. At last yon hav«' named the jiort whieh is to he the 
goal of th(' voyage, huf. tlu' way to it li(*s aeross unehartod 
seas. 'I'o use Lord Morh-y's phrasi*. you i-ati only Jvavigate 
thoHo seas ’ by throwing tiu' lead atul by n'aiUness to 
turn this way or that, as the soundings liii-tate. 'rhen 
beware of promises aiul jilans whieh «lo not (lermit of you 
<»r your successors throwing the leatl. One i'ot«liti<m you 
may with a clear conscience ordain from tIu' lirst— that 
tlu» lead shall he thrown from time to time, anti that the 
sountlings taken shall be rt'ported t.t> you. Until the final 
port of fidl resfamsiblo govt'rament is attained, the hurdon 
of those deoisiotis must rest with you ami ytmr sttecesHors. 
It cannot he shiftt'd to Intiia, still less ttt tlie Ktiglish in 
India. The fat'ts ttpon whieh your jutlgt'jnents are lawtod 
must he careftilly anti also im[>artially colleetetl in India. 
Tht\y must alst* he thortmghly siftt'tl at home. Ask, there- 
fort', whether the system upon which ytm prt»pt«se tt» start 
is otie in whieh experient't' tian still he ustal liy yttu and your 
HUccessttrs as tlie criteritm of all further attvatice. 
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LETTER TO ‘THE TIMES’ 

URGING t:h;e immediate appointment oe the 

ERANCHISE AND FUNCTIONS COMMITTEES 
July 22, 1018 

§ L The Master of Balliol does well to remind us that we 
also have pledges which may be reduced to ‘ scraps of paper ’ . 
By neglect to examine our engagements we may sap the 
foundations of British credit, not merely in India, but also 
wherever the conference is held which must sooner or later 
end this war. On the merits of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
T-(il)ort I liave nothing to say, nor yet on the attacks directed 
against it. The arguments to which I would call your 
athmtion ari> those whose real objective is not the proposals 
of Die Viceroy or Secretary of State so much as the instruc- 
tions of the Imperial Government under which they were 
framed. Those instructions are contained in the pronounce- 
ment of August 20 last, which declares ‘ the policy of his 
Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of 
India are in complete accord’. Attempts are now being 
made to treat this pronouncement as representing the views 
of no one but Mr. Montagu himself, and as one to which 
Parliament is uncommitted. 

§ 2. The position of the Government in this matter is settled 
beyond dispute by the words quoted above. But attempts 
are being made to minimize their effect by creating the idea 
that the pronouncement was furbished up by Mr. Montagu 
to justify a speech he had made before assuming office, and 
was foisted on a Government too busy with the war to know 
what they were doing. But what are the facts ? In 
December 1916 the Indian National Congress and All-India 
Muslim League had demanded some statement on the sub- 
ject. As British statesmen had constantly declared, the 
whole Commonwealth was fighting to vindicate the cause 
of self-government. They pointed with pride to the part 
that India herself was taking in the struggle, and we cannot 
complain that Nationalist leaders should have asked us 
to say whether we recognized this principle as the goal of 
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our policy in India. In the hwt dayn of that straight 
(jucHtion was put by the largc^st iK)dy of (hih^gatcs over 
assembled for political discussion in that |)opuIous (jountry. 

§ 3. Tile answer to be gi vmi to this (pn'stion was, as we know 
from the jiublished stalenunits of the Viem-oy, the subject 
of prolonged correspoiKhMice bet/WiMui Mr. ( 'hamherlain and 
the (Jovernnuuit of India. A glaiuHi at the document will 
show that it is oiu* which luwl been agreetd upon between 
Whitehall and Di^lhi. It was certainly not born of an 
imiuilse subsequent to Mr. Chamberlain’s dejiarture from 
office. No one who followed the course of events could 
possibly regard it as representing a sudilen rev<irsal of policy 
on the part of his successor. In India it was stati'd that 
Mr. dhamberlaiu, had he not resigned, would have visited 
India himself, ami he oouhl not have <lone so without 
Jiublished instructions. The evidence that such instructions 
were in draft before ho left office is overwhelming. 

§ 4. Most unfortunately this momentous pronouncement 
was emitted here on the eve of an adjournment merely in 
answer to a question jiut by a jirivate member. In Imlia it 
was, of course, jiublished next day in a (lazeMe. Kxtnum Unary, 
the type for which had obviously been set in antitujiation 
of the event. At once it figured in the Indian miml as a 
charter Hujierseding in importance the Proclamation of 1868. 
It now ranks as the Magna darta of India, and I doubt 
not there are thousands of Indians who have learned it 
by heart. To the English mind, with its various preocoupa* 
tions, it is at best but one in a multitude of stars. To the 
oilucated Indian it is as the sun obscuring the stars, but 
bathing his whole world in light. 

§ 5, In any case the jironouncement was made in the name 
of the Imperial Oovornment. But what of the contention 
that Parliament is in no way committed f True, the 
pronouncement was made just as the House was adjourning 
for the August recess. But Parliament reassembled before 
Mr. Montagu left for India on October 20. The subject 
was raised m the House of Lords, but no vote was taken : 
and none was challenged in the House of Commons. Not 
merely Parliament as a whole, but every member of Parlia- 
ment, allowed Mr. Montagu to leave for India without 
bringing to the iMt of a vote his instructions from the 
Government published two months before. And no one 
has challenged them since. It is opeh to any one to show 
that the Import exceeds the instructions, but scarcely to 
say that they were not accepted by Psyrliment itsdi. 
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§ 6. The educated classes will now justly regard this pro- 
nouncement as a pledge binding as any in the whole course 
of our relations with India, and the basis of our rule will 
depend henceforth on its perfect observance. Our rule, we 
are told, depends on force. Of course it does. Any text-book 
will tell you that law is nowhere law unless you enforce it. 
But force will recoil and destroy you if you seek to wield 
it unhinged from the primal axis of right. That is the 
principle for which we are fighting, and which, with our 
Allies, we mean to prove on the body of Germany. The 
one real basis of our power in India is the unimpeachable 
faith of the Government and Parliament of the British 
Commonwealth. This pronouncement affects the whole 
political future of a population greater than all those of 
Western Europe engaged in this struggle. In all seriousness 
let us consider what our moral position at the peace negotia- 
tions will be when the charge is made (as made it wSl be) 
that we have treated this pronouncement as ‘ a scrap of 
paper ’. Our answer must be one which will satisfy not 
merely ourselves, but our friends, the world at large, and 
the verdict of history. Now is the time to look to the precise 
terms of those pledges, as we shall wish that we had looked 
at them then. I make no excuse, therefore, for bringing 
them to the notice of your readers. 

§ 7. The pronouncement began by accepting responsible 
government as the goal of our policy in India. The Secretary 
of State was sent to India to frame proposals for the first 
steps to be taken in that direction. A pledge was added 
that the first steps should be taken not before the peace nor 
after the peace, but ‘as soon as possible’, subject only to 
one condition, ‘ that ample opportunity ’ should first ‘ be 
afforded for the public discussion of the proposals ’. 

This last condition precludes the Imperial Government 
from accepting the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals at this 
juncture. To begin with, they are not as yet complete. We 
are not told what powers it is proposed to transfer to the 
new councils in each province, nor yet the franchises upon 
which those councils are to be elected. Most wisely the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State left these schedules 
to be framed by committees, the chairmen of which are to 
be sent to India for the purpose. Clearly the scheme is 
not ripe for conclusive discussion until we know who the 
electors in each province are to be> or the powers to be given 
them. And when completed, Parliament has still to hear 
what Indiana themselves think of these proposals. By 
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(‘abinot. order the iiiquirios of Mr. Montagu and Lord 
('helmsford \v<m'o hobl Ixdiirid closed doors, and \vlia(. was 
said is not. n})oii iwcn'd. But. in any oasi^ t tie seiieine in its 
pn'sont siiape was not before the spokesim'ii to whom tlu\y 
listejK'd. The public Iiert', witli whom tin' final deeisions 
rest, must surely b(' allowed to know t heir vi<‘ws on t In* whole 
s(!h(mie in all its aspects. In [aaetiee f Ids can only b«' <lono 
by appointing a Committt'e t»f Ihvrliament to In'ar, fe.st, and 
rt'cord tlu' views of every otn' entitled to exju’ess tlnun. And 
it is not nu'ndy tin' opinions of .Mrs. Besant ami .Mr. d’ilak 
which have to b<» insird ; it is also t hose of Lor<i Sydenham 
and Dr. Nair. For that pur[)ose the s|Kdi<'smen of all the 
sections in India numt be brought hertn 1’ln\v will be 
wantssl in liulia while tin' committt'cs on powers ami eh'ctoral 
<inaliti(-ations are. sitting then', and can only come to England 
to give their views on the main issues wlu'n t hose committees 
have linished thtdr work. If tin' terms of the pronounce- 
ment ar<» to be obstu'vs'd, tlu' husim‘.ss can oidy mov(' at 
a certain pace. But (Jovernment is pl<'dg(sl in terms to 
put it through ‘as .soon as possible'. If our faith is to 
l)e kept beyond (pii'stion, not a day tnust be lost iii appoint- 
ing thi' subsi<liary committees and in siuiding the ehairmon 
to India. 

§ H. in spite of tln'se pledg<w, the iK'rilotis <lemand has been 
made that the whole {piestion of Indian ndorms should Iw 
})ostponed to a mor<* convtmient sinison, From the same 
(piarters a cunmpiracy is alh'ged to rush the proposals through 
without <liscnssion, and colour has been given to that charge 
by demantls unwisely urged by supporters of tlie scheme 
f<ir their instant adoption !>y (Hovernmenf.. The whole 
])osition will he cleared, and tlistrust on all sides allayed, if 
CJovornmont will, before Parliament rises, announce the 
appointment of the committees and jrroinise that the pro- 
])OHalH when so completed shall he roLirrod to a select 
committee before which all responsible opiinons can bo 
hoartl, recorded, and reported to Parliament itself. (Jovorn- 
mont, as 1 have shown, is already committed to the principles 
embodied in its own declaration of August 20. Its nnal 
decision upon the specific proposals embodied in the Report 
and possible variants by which its principles can be carried 
out can only be taken when the select committee has reported. 
Prom the moment when such an announcement has been 
made we may expect that the Press hero will refuse to publish 
language which cannot fail to kindle a flame of resentment 
throughout India and provoke discord at a moment when it 
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is suroly of importance that this great Commonwealth should 
be at unity with itself. 

§ 9. My own belief in the importance of Indian reform at the 
earliest possible date requires no proof. Of supreme impor- 
tance is assurance now that we shall go to the Peace Confer- 
ence to discuss the fate of subject peoples in Europe and 
elsewhere with a clear conscience and a clean sheet. Our 
danger lies in pledges so framed that mere delay, a failure 
to take necessary steps forthwith, will expose us to a breach 
of the faith wo have plighted to a country containing one- 
sixtli of the human race. Wo stand in jeopardy unless the 
Cabinet will refer to these pledges at this juncture and an- 
nounce in advance a procedure scrupulously framed to 
discharge their spirit as well as their letter. 
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MEMOHANDITM 


SUBMITTKD TO THE .lOlKT SELECT COMMITTEE 
OF l.OHDS AND COMMONS AIM’OINTED TO 
IlEl’OHT ON THE INDIA HILL 


{Odohor i:i lUW) 

Question 1. Do you accept tbe proposition that it is desirable 
to brinK about the proffressive realization of responsible govern- 
ment in India ; and, if so, how do you define the expression 
‘ responsible government ’ ? And do you generaUy accept the 
proposition contained in the Preamble P 


§ L I iuu’.cpt. I lio promniiuHnncnt of policy i>^v the Imperial 
(lovornnumt. mad*' on AuguHt 20, 1SH7, with aHinglo (pialifica- 
tion. 'rho tinu' and mcaHiirc of <'a('h advance <^aii, in the 
last instance h<' <let('rrnined only on the authority of the 
Imperial I’arlianu'nt and of no otu* (dse ; and it shouhl ho 
HO Hfcatisl. 1’he ( Sovernment of India is tlu^ adviser and agent 
of till* Imperial (Jovernment, and not, as the words of the 
pronouncement suggest, a collateral authority, 

§ 2. By ‘ responsihle governimmt * I nu»an the administra- 
tion of pidflic functions hy an executive which may be 
dismissed from ofiict^ hy a vote of an electorate or of their 
roprosentativiw. 

§ 3. The only other subject dealt with in the preamble 
is decentralization. On this point I hold that in India, 
as in all great countries, nothing should lie done by the 
central government which can, with equal efficiency, be 
done by any more localized authority. The line between 
functions assigned to provincial governments and those 
reserved to the central government should be the olearest 
which can ho tlrawn in practice, to the intent that the 
tmblio may be able to recognize which authority is to.be 
held responsible in each ease, I think it of even greater 
importance that the same principle of clear demarcation 
should be applied to the administration of functions trans- 
ferred to minfetors responsible to electorates, as distinguished 
from those rmerved to executive oouaclte r^ponttble to 
Parliament. 
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§ 4. By the forgoing answers I mean it to be understood 
that, in accepting the pronouncement of August 20, 1917, I 
really look forward to a time, however remote, when Indian 
affairs, as distinguished from those general to the British 
Commonwealth as a whole, will be as fully and finally deter- 
mined by Indian electorates as those of the self-governing 
Dominions now are by Dominion electorates. Any change 
in this measure suggested in this statement is conceived with 
an eye to the earliest possible attainment of that goal. This, 
to me, is the final criterion of all questions at issue before 
the Committee, and I ask that my evidence may be tested 
thereby. 

• § 6. It was this which Lord Carmichael evidently had 
in mind when he said ‘ Care should be taken not to take away 
responsibility from the British Parliament. It seems to 
mo that in that responsibility we have the surest guarantee 
that progress will be real.^ Strongly agreeing, as I do, with 
Lord Carmichael on this point, I regard as of vital importance 
the second part of the pronouncement, which says that 
‘ The British Government and the Government of India, on 
whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and advance- 
ment of the Indian peoples, must be judges of the time and 
measure of each advance, and they must be guided by the 
co-operation received from those upon whom new opportuni- 
ties of service will thus be conferred and by the extent to 
which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility ’. 

§ 6. I hope the Joint Committee will realize the danger 
of including only the first part of the pronouncement in 
the preamble, while omitting the second. In December 
1917, before the secession of the moderates, the Indian 
National Congress whilst approving that part of the formula 
which accepted responsible government as the goal, hastened 
to ‘ repudiate the claim of others to decide for India the 
time and measure of the stages by which it should be achieved 
as a negation of the recognized principle of self-determina- 
tion We have here a direct challenge to the authority 
of Parliament in India, and delegates have been sent to 
repeat that challenge. They have repeated it to this 
Joint Committee — that is to say, in the ears of Parliament 
itself.® Their spokesman, Mr. Patel, went on to say ® that 

Joint Sdeot Committee. MinutesofEvideace, p. 319, q,. 17. The refer- 
ences in the footnotes to this memorandum are to these minutes of evidence 
or to statements appended thereto, unless otherwise stated. 

* Appendix 0. ® <!• 1739. 
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1 Joint Select Committee. Minutes of Ewdenoe, p. 319, q,. 17. The refer- 
ences in the footnotes to this memorandum are to these minutes of evidence 
or to statements appended thereto, unless otherwise stated. 
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the ‘ Indian National Congress does not regard those phrases 
as part of His Majesty’s announcement So, too, ^s. 
Besant urges that ‘ having started India on the road to 
Home Rule it should be left to her representative councils 
to regulate her advance to complete responsible government i 

It is most unfortunate that this epoch-makmg pronounce- 
ment of Imperial policy should in the first instance have 
been made merely as an answer hy the Secretary of State 
to a question put by a private member, and then never 
endorsed in terms by Parhament itself. If, as is now 
proposed in the preamble. Parliament affirms the first part 
of the pronouncement and omits all reference to the second, 
it will most assuredly be argued in India that Parliament 
has consciously refrained from affirming the second part 
in deference to the views of the Indian National Congress. 
The emphatic contradiction given by the Chairman of this 
Committee to Mr. PateP will be buried in the mass of its 
proceedings and will scarcely penetrate to India. Or, if 
it does, it will be argued that the statement was supported 
neither by the Secretary of State nor the Committee. This 
attempt to represent the second half of the pronouncement 
as expressing only the personal views of Mr. Montagu is 
a timely warning. By including in the preamble all the words 
of the pronouncement which are of permanent application. 
Parliament can close a distracting controversy once for all. 
It is worth noting that an experienced official like Sir 
Alexander Cardew complained that the preamble differs from 
the pronouncement.® Appended to this statement is the 
preamble amended to a form which would remove aU doubts 
in the matter. 

§ 7. Another of the claims which tend to obscure the real 
path to responsible government will be closed thereby. 
A demand is constantly made for a definite date to be fixed 
at which complete responsible government will be granted. 
This demand, as Mr. Madhav-Rao says,* arises from distrust 
in our good intentions, which undoubtedly exists, though 
its causes caimot be here discussed. But the claim cannot 
be reconciled with the spirit of the pronouncement when 
affirmed as a whole. India ought to have responsible 
government the moment she is able to assume it. It behoves 
Parliament not only to see that she has it as soon as she is 
able, but also that nothing is left undone which will help 
Indian electorates to develop the qualities necessary to the 
complete management of their own affairs. Parliament is 

* p. 73, q. 17. 2 q. 1741. s q. 6141. o q. 2074. 
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the ‘ Indian National Congress does not regard those phrases 
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1 p. 73, q. 17. 2 1741 B q, ei4i_ 4 ^ 2074 . 
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pledged to give them the widest field for the exercise of those 
qualities compatible with the maintenance of order, without 
which the development of genuine electorates cannot begin. 
For the rest, the rate of progress will depend on the use made 
of that field by the electorates and those they elect. The 
pronouncement affirms this. But the thing is true apart 
from the pronouncement. It is easy enough to bring anarchy 
to India ; but we can only bring self-government to Indians 
in so far as they make themselves able to accept it. Granted 
that Parliament is faithful to the spirit and letter of the 
pronouncement, the development of conditions essential 
to responsible governments will depend on Indians them- 
selves. No gift of prophecy can tell us how fast that develop- 
ment will be. Experience alone can determine it, and if 
the members assembled in Parliament to-day were to say 
that India will be ready for full responsible government at 
any given date, they would be presuming to settle a question 
which can by nature be settled only by those who come 
after them. This demand will be answered and set at 
rest by aftirming the second part of the pronouncement 
once for all. 

§ 8. It is worth suggesting that the fitness of India for 
complete responsible government is susceptible of a definite 
test. Mrs. Besant remarks ^ that that will be when India 
can assume control of home defence. To be more precise, 
1 should say it will be whenever it is found possible to with- 
draw Imperial troops except those required to defend the 
frontiers of India, as part of the British Commonwealth, 
from foreign aggression. Whenever the Imperial Govern- 
ment has to form an opinion whether India is ripe for full 
responsible government, every member of it can ask himself 
whether he is prepared to accept the office of Governor- 
General subject to the condition that he, in his personal 
capacity, will not be able to call upon British troops to 
suppress such disorders as lately broke out in the Punjab. 

§ 9. The tendency to question or belittle the authority 
of Parliament is not, however, confined to extremists in 
India, but is present in the minds of many of our own country- 
men there. It tinges even the views of the head of a province 
when criticizing the proposal that Parliament should test 
the progress of India towards responsible government by 
periodic commissions appointed by and responsible to itself.* 
At this parting of the ways it is of vital importance, especially 
to India, that Parliament should assert its paramount 
^ q. 1379. * Cmd 123, p. 216, § 9. 
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authority iu tormn whioii a(imit of no further qucntioii, 
whotiicr ))y Indians or Kuroitoans. 

§ !(). I’lio autlioriiy of I'arliaiuont must assorltal \vl\cu 
((uostionod ; but autiiorify eaunot rest- on assort ion alono. 
In India its moral foundation dopomls on how far the word 
of Parliamoni proviis t o hi^ binding on its(df no hsss than on 
iior. Our r<HJor<l in India will Ixxvr comparison with that of 
any otbor ruhu's similarly phuaxl. Yot ovtm so in the matter 
of plodg<fs wo arc not wholly free from arnnirs. Honco it 
is that the one phrase in the pronouncomont which has 
capt.unxi the imagination of Indians most <iomphd,oly is 
contaiiuid in th(' four words ‘ as soon as possible fhirlia- 
mont, therefore, should be studious that no <h‘lay in tho 
})erformance of its promises is chargeable to itself. >So far 
as this pronouncement is eonc<>rntHl tluvre ar(» as yet no 
arrears to work off. There was no delay in the Hecrctary 
of State’s visit to India, in the conduct of the imiuiry, nor 
in the production of tluj r<»port. d'he sc, heme had scarcely 
been publishtul a couple of months Indore tint Imperial 
(h)vernment found time to <lispat.eh the Houthborough 
committees to comphde it, and all this in th<* stress of war. 
Their work was doin' with the utmost expedition, ami now, 
with the Bill, lies before Parliament and this Committee. 
The completion of this measure in the present session will, 
1 helievc, twtablish for many generations in I n<lia that faith 
in the pledges of Parliament which, with l.iord Carmichael, 
1 regard as most essential to its future progress in tho art of 
controlling its own affairs, it was this, l conceive, which 
iSir Verney Lovett had in his mind when urging tho Com- 
mittee not to depart from tho main outlines of tho Bill in 
favour of the alternative proposals of some of tho provincial 
governments.^ Ho did not msguise his proforonce for those 
proposals on their merits. But ho takes the situation as 
It now is, and sees the cardinal importance not only of 
avoiding any reasonable charge of delay, but also of giving 
something which is demoiwtrably an instalment of genuine 
responsible government. 1 take leave to recommend this 
weighty warning to the special attention of the Committee, 
coming, as it does, from tne li™ of so cautious, so conserva- 
tive and so experienced an omoiaL I ho|)e the Committee 
will advise certain amendments. But, none the Iws, I 
would urge them to disregard any amendment I suggwt, 
if, in their judgement Parliamentarians, ite proposal 
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* p. 868, qq. 6 and 6, 
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law in the course of the present session. Everything I have 
to say is subject to that proviso. The scheme is, in my 
pidgement, strategieally sound. If, through tactical defects, 
it should come to grief, those defects are capable of amend- 
ment, though, of course, at a cost. But the cost will be 
infinitely smaller than that involved in a measure strategi- 
cally wrong ; for such measures lead only to a precipice, 
from the brink or perhaps from the bottom of which you 
have to go back and begin all over again. In my opinion 
the Minto-Morloy reforms and the alternative scheme by 
provincial governments belong to that category. The 
searching analysis to which the Committee have now 
submitted them proves no loss. 

§ 11. To summarize this part of my evidence I submit 
that while Parliament is bound to give effect to the spirit 
as well as the letter of the pronouncement, it is bound no 
less to exercise its own unfettered judgement as to the 
methods it adopts. The final decisions must be those not 
of the Hecrotary of State, nor of the Viceroy, nor of the 
Covernmont of India, nor of any section of Indians, nor 
oven of all these added together, but of Parliament itself, 
and if what Parliament does is, in its wisdom, calculated 
to accelerate the progress of India towards responsible 
government, there can be no question of ‘ whittling down ’. 
My own recommendations are all such as in my opinion will 
hasten the advent of responsible government, and I therefore 
ignore that too freely repeated phrase. 


2. Do you think that the realization of responsible government 
in the provinces involves the establishment in provincial legisla- 
tures of a substantial elected majority ? (Clause 6.) 3. Do you 
think that the non-official members of the provincial legislatures 
should possess power to control the actions and policy of the 
executive P Do you think they possess such power at present ? 
4. Do you think that there are certain matters or functions of 
government in the provinces in which at present the provincial 
executive must remain responsible to the Secretary of State and 
Parliament, and must therefore be in a position to enforce its 
wishes? 

My answer to these questions is as follows : 

§ 1. There are two principles underlying all schemes 
which look to the realization of self-government in India. 
One is the principle embodied in the Minto— Morley reforms. 
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Ulc ( 'ougrosrt Leajjtir S(‘h('ini% and that of (■(>rtain provincial 
govorumcnts. The otin'r is t he prine.iph' of dyarchy adofiU'd 
in the Hill. It is highly elastic, and can lie n.ppli(‘il in many 
diffenmt. ways. 

§ 2. As to the Minto Morley liriiK-ipl**, tuy views are on 
record in Ohapt('rs IV, V, ami VI <»f a ))ook called Ltilcris 
to Ike People of Iiolid on Renjninxlhle (torertiinenf. 'riiis hook 
was published in liulia and was Iicfore 11 h> S«s'r<>tary <if 
(State and Viceroy when they d('alt with this .suhj<ici. In 
words hori’owed from (’hapter VIl of their ri'port, 1 regard 
this poli(iy as * fatal t o good government. ‘ wrong in theory 
' tiu'. wor.st ])ossihlc e<lucati«m for responsible, governnumt 
* unworkable in practice! au<l ‘ tin' negation of n'sponsible 
gov('rument v A <'andid examination of this policy mu.st 
lead to its n^jection by any body of men wit h actual (experi- 
ence of governnumt or knowhstge of history. In the light 
of I'lnur own analysis the authors of the r<‘port could only 
rt'j(H'.t. it.. And so as a mat.ter of common sens(> t.h(>y were 
thrown back on tin' only alternative |)rincip!e. They dt'cided, 
therefore, that Indian ministers removable by and therefore 
answerable to liulian (deetorates ami those they (dtsd, must 
be made responsible for certain definite functions which 
may ho inereastal or diminislusl ns experi«'nc<> rtiay warrant, 
the otlknals answerable to Parliament in Hngland eontiiming 
to administer ail otlun* funtitioiis until sueh time as Indian 
electorates might he (pialititul to assuim* them.^ 

§ !k From those views, with which 1 agree, it follows 
that in the legislatures to which ministers are answerahle 
ther(( must Ix' a substantial elected majority. And 1 go 
so far as t(j say that th<w<' should he no oflkdal vot.ers. 

§4. In the eouneils whitdi deal with reserved subjects 
th<^ non-official members should bo abki to exercise the 
utmost inliuoneo on the executive ; but csoutrol, that is to say 
tho final power of decision, must rest in fmst as well as in 
name with the executive. Otherwise it cannot discharge 
the trust for which it is in tho last instance answerable to 
Parliament, and Parliament alone. 

1 do !iot consider that most provincial executives exercise 
such power at present, (ispecially iti Bengal. Had they 
done so I do not Imlieve that criminal conspiracy in Bengal 
would ever have been suffered to roach such lengths and 
spread until it had to be dealt with by tho Indian Legislature 
as an all-India subject. The want of power in provincial 
governments to maintain local order without bringing such 
* Bee Report of tlie Joltit Seleot Committee, § 4. 
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<j^iiostions on to the all-India stage and so spreading the 
controversy to the whole country is the prime cause of the 
troubles which have culminated in riots against the Rowlatt 
Act. Lord Carmichael hinted as much.’- 
§ 5. To question 4, whether I think that there are certain 
matters or functions of government in the provinces in 
which at present the provincial executive must remain 
responsible to the Secretary of State and Parliament, and 
must therefore be in a position to enforce its wishes, my 
_ answer is emphatically Yes ! I do not think there is any 
‘serious dispute on the subject. Complete responsible 
government in the major provinces is, in my opinion, 
incompatible with anything but complete responsible 
govenunont in the government of India. I have given my 
rcasojis clsowhore.‘“ 


5. If you accept the propositions stated under questions 1 to 4 
do you think that the dual form of government embodied in the 
Bill is the best means of securing them ? If not, what are your 
objections to that feature of the Bill, and by what other means 
would you attempt to secure the objects in view ? 6. If you have 
any other method to suggest, does it (1) provide possibilities of 
advance by stages and facilitate the ‘ progressive realization of 
responsible government ’, and, if it does, in what way ? (Clause 3, 
3, &c.), and (2) does it afford means of judgement, {a) to the 
electors, and (6) to the Statutory Commission which is to examine 
and report on progress, of the success or failure in results of the 
control exercised by the Legislature and those who represent it in 
the executive ? 7. If you consider a dual form of governmeni 
acceptable in principle, are there any points of detail the modifica- 
tion of which you regard as necessary P If so, what are those 
points, and what modifications would you suggest ? 

§ 1. In the Joint Address signed by 64 Europeans and 
90 Indians, appended to the book to which I have referred,® 
is a scheme for applying the principle of dyarchy, which 
is, I think, on its merits preferable to that set forth in the 
Bill. A brief account of its genesis will show why I think 
so. In 1915 and 1916 I was associated with several friends, 
who had lifelong experience of Indian government, in 
producing a paper on the subject for circulation amongst 

1 q. 6927. 

“ Letters to the People of India on Responsible Government , p. 434, § 5, 

® See Paper VII. 
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it could he made alonjjjthi! lines of th<i Minfo Morl<>y reforms. 
The uKdhod of devolving specific functions on ministors 
respousihh^ to <'!(>ct('d Ixslies was tlu'u sugg<'ste<l as the 
obvious alU'rnat ive. \Vt‘, always spoke of it. as ‘ sp<sufie 
devolution’. With a view to consid('ring how the idea 
would work as ajiplietl to liuiian conditions, one member of 
the circle who had serv(si in Bengal draftiu! a scheme in 
t(Wms of that province. 'Fhe <lraft was the basis <if a s<!rieH 
of <Useussions before it was [nit int.o final sha[»e by its aut.hor. 
Lord (Ihelmsford, who had heard of these st luiies, asked to 
see t he Results, and copies of the draft weri' sent to him in 
India about June liflfS. On the eve of Mr. Montagu’s 
arrival, some 1”> months laU'r, the [laian* was ri'priutiHl by 
the Oovernment of Imlia and circulati'd to provincial 
governments with other pajiers attacheil to t in' instructions 
sent them to |)re[>are their views for submission t,o him. 
A co[>y of this paper is handed in herewith.* 

§2, In Octoficr lUlfl I arrived in India to [lursue these 
Htiulies of tlm prohUnn on the sfiot. My mind was then still 
open on the' suhjeet of specifie devolution, but after studying 
Indian conditions for six mouths 1 eouhl see no other key 
to the [irohlem. Ho in answering a letter to my friend, 
Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basn, I propounded for his criticism 
a scheme of ‘ dyarchy the name which liad boon given 
to the principle by a member of the {government of India. 
The scheme waa worketl out in terms of the United Provinces, 
of which province 1 had made a jiarticular study. 1 was 
greatly aMsisted in prejiaring it hy friends in the (livil Hervioe 
who, without offering any opinion on the principle itself, 
thought that it ou^ht to be studied more closely. The letter 
was afterwards printed in interleaved copies and circulated 
for criticism to all those, both Indians and Europeans, who 
had helped me with information. A mass of valuable 
criticisms was sent me, I printed a selootion of those, which, 
together with the pajier to wixioh they relate, I now hand in.* 
§ 3. Even more valuable, however, wore the oritioisms 
I received in verbal discussions with Indians and offloiris 
who had read the pamphlet. It was in the eourse of theee 
discussions that I came to believe that a province, like that 
dealt with In the aoheme, wMoh contaAns about 48,000,000 
^ Se« Paper I, ^ Se® l^per IH. 
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souls, was far too large for the purposes of real provincial 
self-government, and that India’s progress towards respon- 
sible government would be gravely retarded unless or until 
such colossal units were subdivided. My views as modified 
by these investigations were afterwards embodied in the 
Joint Address which, when published in November 1917, first 
gave wide publicity to the principle of ‘ dyarchy The 
i)rinciple then began to be recognized as the one alternative 
to the Minto-Morley principle, which had been carried to 
its logical expression in the Congress-League scheme. 

§ 4. Except for the points of difference upon which I 
shall dwell in the course of this evidence, the scheme 
embodied in the Joint Report and the Bill is the same as 
that contained in the letter to Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu 
of April 6, 1917. With these important exceptions the 
investigations of the Secretary of State and Viceroy had 
led them to the same point to which I myself had been 
brought by April 1917. But those investigations did not 
lead them to the conclusions I had formed six months 
later as the result of further inquiries. They did not adopt 
the view set forth in the Joint Address that Indians should 
bo asked to make their first experiment in responsible 
government in areas really adapted to the task and suited, 
side by side with the native States, to form self-governing 
OTOvinces in a future United States of India beneath the 
British flag. My own views on the subject are set forth at 
length in Chapter VIII of Letters to the People of India. 
The reasons for rejecting them are contained in § 246 of 
the Joint Report. A glance at this section will show that 
the operative reason was unwillingness to face opposition 
to a scheme of partition. 

§ 5. That such opposition existed is true. It is no less 
true that opposition to the whole principle of dyarchy was 
equally emphatic ; and very naturally so. For a year 
the Congress-League scheme had held the field as the only 
concrete proposal for reforms. Its authors had every excuse 
for believing that it must be accepted in substance. As their 
own child it was naturally and properly dear to them. 
Under these circumstances the alternative policy embodied 
in the Joint Address could scarcely hope to be considered 
on its merits at the first blush. , Naturally the authors of 
the Congress-League scheme attacked it, and, equally 
naturally, they selected the point upon which attack was 
Ukely to prove most formidable in the public mind, stijl 
inflamed by memories of the partition of Bengal. 
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§ (5. 1 <1<) not prcsuiiK' to Hay that thn nminout aiithom 
of the. Joint Kniport, wcnghtial hh they were hy tlu'ir heavy 
renponHihilit ies, Khould have wpiarely faced tluN oppo,Mi(ion. 
Speaking an oins unhaniperetl by ofMeial r<^spon.sihility, 1 (um 
only Hay that I think tliat. in tiieir posit ion I .nhonld have 
dom^ .so, believing as I do that the institution of re.s|ionHible 
govenunent in provincial areaH of appropriate Hiz<i and 
ba.sed on racial aiul linguistie units will bring India ruiaror 
to tlu'. final goal !>>’ rnany gt'nerations. 1 will giv«< iny riiawms 
for saying so. The princii>l(' of dyarchy itself was (h'lntimeed, 
esp('cia!Iy by many of the witne.ss<*H who have now appeared 
to support it before^ this ( 'ommitt«s>. 'I’his evidemsi that 
imlian leaders can revise tlieir opitiions, ami do not shrink 
from admitting that tiny hav<’ done sti, of itself augurs 
well for the progress of India feiwards .self govi-rnment. In 
spite of all prejudices and passions, the reasons for things, 
if they are valid, do sink into the minds of Indians when 
explained in a spirit of syinjiathy s(U'h as that- adt>pted in 
the Joint Report. But- more especially is this so when they 
are presented with the high authority of men in t he position 
of its authors. The rea<li«iess of Indians to listen to rulers 
whom they feel to he in sympathy with thtur aims is one of 
the great liopes of tlm future. It is, I may a<hl, one <»f the 
most urgetii rtaisons why tln'ir present ruku's should he men 
who can sympathize with aims learned from a study of our 
own eivilization. 

How eqiiaUy potemt is a lead in the wrong direetioii is 
shown hy the history of roform from lifOb n> the liulian 
National Congress of 11H7. India had been started on 
a course which, as the authors of the Joint lU*port recognizod, 
every one must see on closer exaniination must lea<l to 
anarchy. They have retulored an imexampled stawice to 
India by making that (sxamination for themwfves and placing 
it {)n record in Ohapttw Vll of their report. 

§ 7. As to the areas, I think that a great opportunity 
was lost. But tliat loss is a definite fact in the situation 
which has to he rcKsognisiod. Even if 1 were so fortunate as 
to convince the .Secretary of State of my views at the eleventh 
hour, I woukl nut adviw) him now to substitute the Joint 
Address for the Joint Report as the basis of the Bill ; for 
it could not theti pass in the present session, and the genuine 
intention of Parliament to give effect to the pronouncement 
‘ as soon as possible ’ would bo held in question throughout 
India. In my atwwer to Quwtion 6 I want to be perfectly 
oleaj on this point. I do not now «ugg«t the scheme set 
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forth in the Joint Address as one for substitution for the 
scheme in the Bill. 

§ 8. I do think, however, there are certain flagrant cases 
which demand the special attention of this Committee, the 
cases of Sind, of Orissa, and of the two detached areas in 
Assam. I hope that members will consider these cases 
with a large map of India before them. Look at Sind. 
The Maratha country, the stronghold of Hinduism, is the 
heart of Bombay. From this country Sind is separated by 
native states thrust into the middle of which are certain 
districts inhabited by Gujeratis under British rule. Even 
from the northern point of these isolated districts Sind is 
divided by 100 miles. But from Maratha territory, which 
forms the heart of the Bombay Province, Sind is divided 
by 260 miles, including, besides the patchwork of British 
and native territories, Eajputana and an arm of the sea. 
Geographically, Sind is the estuary of the Indus, which 
connects it closely with the Punjab. In race and language 
it has no affinities with the rest of Bombay. In religion 
it is almost entirely Mohammedan, which counts most of 
all in India. That its conquest was effected from Bombay 
is a chronological accident, due to the fact that it took place 
before British rule, was established in the Punjab. Napier’s 
conquest of Sind was an act difficult to justify. Had it 
not been hastened by an impetuous soldier, we shotdd 
have come into touch with its emirs later on by way of the 
Punjab down the Indus valley, and it is pardonable to hope 
that Sind would then have been treated on the same lines 
as Rajmitana. 

§ 9. The incorporation of Finland with Prussia in one 
province of the German Empire would be less absurd. 
So long as a government contains no real element of popular 
control, such forced and unnatural unions are of small 
account. A Director of Education who is a European by 
race, a Christian by religion, and an EngUshman by speech is 
just as acceptable to Mohammedan Sin& as to the Marathas 
three or four hundred miles away. But the moment you 
substitute a minister responsible to an overwhelming 
majority of Hindus the case is entirely altered. Does 
Parliament really propose to hand over the control of educa- 
tion in this Moslem territory to a Hindu majority living in 
a country hundreds of miles distant, with no more racial 
and linguistic affinity to Sind than Prussia has to the people 
of Finland ? 

In Appendix V, p. 110, of your proceedings the statement 
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is made that. Sir Praiiom Vnunjiluisliand urged t he Jiecessity 
of giving Sind an administration of its (nvn, and 1 v<'nturo 
to sugg<wt tliat his views on th<‘ Hnhj<ict- iniglit he elicit (nl. 

§ 10, A glance at the map as rt'-drawn since HU 1 is 
suttieient to ('slahlish tlu^ case for Orissa. In that year 
govtu’mnent ilec.ided to reconstitute Bengal oti racial and 
linguistic lines as opposed to religious divisions. In pur- 
Huaiu'.e of tlu' sanu^ polie.y the claims to a separat<’> administra- 
tion of th<» Himli-speaking laiople of Rehar were recognized, 
and a provinca^ was institutcfl centrijig on the mi<l<lle plains 
of tin' Canges Valley, wit.h its northern houndaries resting 
agaijwt tin' Himalayan ranges of N('pal. Under the thin 
l>r(d('ne(' of givitvg this province a staihoanl, Orissa was 
thrown in with Behar in (lynieal disreganl of the very 
prineiphw upon which t he wln>le rearrangement was justifu'd. 
Bnt as tlu' map shows, the British territories of Orissa are 
separated from Bcdiar hy a wide and montiiainmis tract of 
native territories, at its narrowest {>oint (K) mikw whle. No 
att(sm])t was made to restore the Ooriyas includtHl in the 
(Central Proviruic’is and the north-eastern cormw of Madras 
to jmity with their kinsmen in Orissa. So much was done 
as would satisfy tlemands which wore vocal at the moment, 
and no more. 

The Ooriyas came to Calcutta to lay their case before the 
iSocretary of State and the Viceroy, but the only public 
reference to the fact that I can find is contained in a note 
of my own book. In the passage to whtoh that note is 
appended 1 tried to show how vital to the whole polioy set 
forth in the pronouncement is the question of language. 
In India the official and political classes both incline to talk 
as though the progress of India towards responsible govern- 
ment dei)endod on training Indians to the work of ministers, 
legislators, and officials. From first to last I say it depends 
upon training electorates to a real understanding of the 
question at issue, and to a habit of rocortfing consoious 
decisions upon them. Such training will not begin in any 
real sense except in so far as provincial business is transactetl 
and discussed in a langu^e the people at large understand. 
So far as I can find, the Joint Report devotes less than five 
lines to the whole topio.^ I venture to say that the audition 
is of infinitely greater importance than the isaue between 
the Brahmin* and Non-Brahmin* upon whioh pag^ of 
evidence have been given. The key to that lesser problem 
will in fact be fonndln the answer to the greatw one. The 
* Je&it Beport, 1 246, p, MO, 
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only real treatment of the subject that appears in these 
proceedings is the able memorandum of the Andra confer- 
ence contained in Appendix V. As the Committee found 
themselves unable to hear the spokesman of this conference 
in evidence, I hope they will give the closest attention to 
that paper. To one who has watched the recent proceedings 
in Paris the scanty thought bestowed on the whole question 
of race and language in the treatment of India is amazing 
and disquieting. It is vital for the Committee to remember 
that all the evidence they have listened to comes from 
witnesses who have full command of the English tongue. But 
tlui vast mass of the people to whom you are giving the vote 
arc strangers to this tongue. That changes should be, 
so far as possible, gradual and tentative I recognize. But 
there arc limits to the degree to which you can safely 
graduate changes, for new wine cannot always be put with 
safety into old skins, least of all when these vessels are 
a veritable patchwork full of holes and with gaping seams. 

§ 11. Provision for the future adjustment of areas is 
made in clause 12 of the Bill. The effect of a measure like 
this will be determined by the policy of those who administer 
it, and their minds will be largely influenced by the terms 
of the report upon which it is based, except in so far as 
Parliament may pronounce a definite and different opinion. 
So much is left to executive regulation that this cannot be 
done merely by amending the terms of the BiU. On matters 
of policy upon which Parliament after considering the advice 
of this-Committee hold the Report to be wrong, there should, 
I submit, be specific instructions laid down. The Report, 
moreover, contains some equivocal phrases, seed-beds of 
controversy, which can all be forestalled by a few words 
of plain definition superimposed by this Committee. 

§ 12. The dictum in § 246, p. 200 of the Joint Report, to 
the effect that redistributions of provincial areas should 
only be effected ‘ by process of consent ’, is a case in point. 
From whom is consent required ? The question is as vital 
to the whole issue as the question whether the Poles in Silesia 
can be reunited to their countrymen without the consent 
of the whole of Prussia. To bring matters to a fine point, 
is the future claim of Sind to autonomy to depend on a vote 
of the Bombay Legislature in which the Marathas will have 
an overwhelming majority. I would earnestly recommend 
the Committee to advise Parliament that any clear request 
by the members representing a distinctive racial and 
linguistio territorial unit for its constitution as a sub -province 
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may bo iakoii aa a. pnvin-fdcir rase, oii t,h(' stnmydi of which 
the K(Hirotary of Sfatt> may a])|ioiu(. a cotnmissioii of itKiuiryA 
Such a (i(H!laratio!i will at otico answer the <(u<>ri<>s raised 
by Mr. Sastri.- 

§ 111. The SeeiH'iary of Stale, whos(^ eourd'sy and paticmcc 
in t'licitin^ ev(wy poinl of vi<'W, ineludiny my own, I must 
jfratefully record, will allow me to n-peat. a remark which 
1 often madi' to him in Imlia. Having one(< iix<al tipon the 
baMi<5 principle of policy, it was, I submitted, a mi.stalu' to 
thiidv that- it must Ix^ embodied in one hard aiul fast plan, 
applicable to all (he [U'ovinces alike, 'riu' yreat merit of 
<iyarehy li(‘s in its elas(.i<'ity, its ca])acity (or adaptation 
to t he many and dilTenuit rata's of a vast and hiyldy diversi- 
lied (iountry. I suMiKested that, when you had for!mdate<l 
the rijjjht plan for lienjfal it was likely, fnmi the nature of 
tiu^ ease to he the wrong plan for Bombay. 1 urged, more- 
over, that variety in the selK'nu's a[)pli<'d to dilTerent 
provinees would furnish invaluable guidaruM* to the Com- 
mission ten y<iars henetu When all th<> n-sources of pn'vious 
iiupdry ami discussion art' t'xluuistt'd jity jx'rsonal opinion 
of any propostds. including my own. is largely held in 
suspense until they have bet'U It'sttsl in practice. An tmnee 
of actual t'X|)erien<te is worth tons of intelligent- rt'asoniiig 
exercised in advantuu 'I'hat is why I so rt'grt't that the 
Report and the Hill have not provhletl for the trial of suh- 
provinces, at any rate in Madras witli its fonr distinctive 
races atul langnagt's, while applying the proposals of the 
Rciport to Bengal. It is too late to do that now. I would 
not, as I have said, attfunpt. it at. the stage things have 
reatdusl, if tiie decision were now laid on myself. But if 
memljers will open tlu' map of Assam oppositt' to p. 2hl 
of the blue book CnuL they will see that fawo is the 
case of a minor provinca' crying out for treatment on the 
lines of the Joint Address. The Government has re^iortod 
that the greater {tart of the arcvi shown ire red consists of 
mountainous tracts peopled by primitive tribes which 
ought to be reserved from the operation of the scheme. 
The reforms they say are at present apnlicahte only to two 
valleys complotoly separattal by a high plateau from* 40 mUes 
to over 200 milw in width. An<l yet it is proposed to clamp 
these two areas together under one system of oU«tivo 
government, for the sole reason that ‘ the future coiwtitution 
of Assam must follow the general lines of the Constitutions 

* 8«© B«i|>ort of th© Joint fteloot f!ommitt©© on Clauw' W, 

* q. 892$. 8«© also Eepewt of the Joint Select Committee, 1 7, olauso 15. 
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* Report of the Joint fteloot Committee on Clauw» Ifl. 

* q. S02t. See idso Report of the Joint Select Committee, f 7, olanso 18. 
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of the other seven provinces’. ^ I commend this sentence 
as an example of the tendency which ought most jealously 
to be watched by Parliament when inaugurating the new 
regime. This iron uniformity is the natural product of 
a highly centralized autocracy imposed on a vast country 
from without. It is equally natural that officers who have 
spent their lives in administering it should come to regard 
mere uniformity as an end in itself, and this in spite of the 
fact that they are constantly insisting on the multifarious 
diversity of conditions in India. 

I think the Committee might well consider whether this 
is not a case for devolution by the provincial government 
of Assam of the transferred powers to two sub-provinces 
with executives and elective councils of their own. I should 
say that the conditions stated in para. 5, p. 291, of the 
Chief Commissioner’s report are substantially met by the 
kijid of scheme outlined in the Joint Address. 

§ 14. While meml)ers of the Committee have their eyes 
on this map submitted by the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

1 would draw their attention to one question of policy which 
has, 1 fe(i], received no treatment in the Joint Report 
adequate to its future importance. I refer more especially 
to the narrow red strip dividing the province from the wild 
tribes to the north of the Indian frontier. The Report 
recognizes the necessity of reserving the permanent control 
of territories bordering on the north-west frontier to the 
Government of India. I am sorry it did not go on to say 
that such territories must always remain under the control 
of an authority responsible to the Imperial Government 
itself. It is much better to say now, before any question is 
raised, that territories bordering on frontiers which may 
involve the whole British Commonwealth in war can never 
be ceded to a future Dominion government in India respon- 
sible only to an Indian electorate. I will here refer to what 
I said on the subject in Letters to the People of India on 
Responsible Government ^ 

My case is that this policy should be applied to all the 
northern marches of India, so that the Imperial Government 
will for ever control the extremities of the live wires 
which connect Europe and Asia with these frontiers. I 
myself saw a house, right in the centre of these marches, 
at a point where an obscure trade route from Tibet de- 
bouches on the plains, which for years was mhabited by 
an enemy alien with no ostensible employment, who was 

1 Cmd. 12.3, § 6, p. 291. “ See above, viii, p. 398. §§ 2 & 3. 
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immodiatoly ini(‘rn(*<l at. tho outbreak of war. 1 learned 
from t.h<> naiiv»w that. h<* was in <'oiistant. eomnumu^ation 
with the traders who <uime tlinuij^h from Central Asia. 
FrontiiU’ <mestions. niore<n'er. arise* from matters of local 
|)olie<‘ administration, which, small as grains of dust, ane yet 
eapalele of develoj)in}ji; dange-rous friction wherever the 
surface's of gre'at politie-al hodie-s are- in e-ontaet.. If this 
re'asoning is sounel, 1 suinnit that the nortlu'rn st rip pre)je'oteel 
by thee Chie'f Cennmissieene'r e>f Assam shenilel bee elrawn now 
as a fetUH'. aleeng all the' mare-lu's of Inelia. It enight tee he 
eeontimu'el te) separate Bhutan, Sikim. anel N'e'pal frenn the 
Juriselietion etf eeU'etive* autheiritie-s in Inelia, which will 
preesently ce)ntre)l the leKeal polie-e*. 

The ease is eispeeially strong fe>r cutting end the memn- 
tainems tongue^ of Bengal in which DarjeM'ling lie>s, inhalhtod 
as it is by primitivee Memgeitians eef thev Bhuelelist faith. 
The mountainous area of Kurnaem, wewt, e»f Ne'pal, is a single 
divisiem, ahsolutC'ly distinct, in its gestgraphie-al fe-aturos 
anel the language'! luid raeu^ of its peaepleu freim the })lains which 
strike the mountain wall likei the saiiels eef ei sheeree at the 
fe>e)t e>f a elitf. A strip re'se-rve'd te) <’Ut eelT the' meeemtain 
area woulel inelude' Sialkeet anel the* gre>at British eantonments 
e»f Rawal Pineli. The thing ('an he <le»ne now witli a strokes 
e>f the pen. A generation heneee it may oidy he done' at the 
cejst of a violent controversy. Kffeet ean he given te) this 
|)olicy by insertitig in (’lause 12, HuhHeetie)n 2, line 2, the 
words ‘ or frotitier ' hedween the weirds ‘ haekwarel ' and 
‘ tract 


8. In paxtioulax, do yon think— (i) that Ministers should hold 
office * duxlng pleasuxe *~-i. e. shotild he UaWe to removal 11 they 
axe unahle to snppoxt the action decided apon in their Department 
by the Gteyemor or i! they fail to retain the conMenoe of the 
L^latore P (Clause 8 (1).) 

§ 1 . On the question whether ministers should hold office 
‘ during pleaisur© 1 recorded my views in a memorandum 
on the Joint Report, which, about this time last year, I was 
invited to prejpare for the Departmental Committee presided 
over by Mr. Charies Roberts. As I have not altered my views 
on tMs subjeet, I here propose to repeat what I then said : 

§ 2, ‘ The problem is to graduate the transition from pure 
autocracy to responsible government. Two ways of doing 
this, and two only, have been suggested. The one suggestion 
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is to make executives responsible for the same things, 
partly to the vSecretary of State and partly to eleetorates. 
The other is to create executives responsible for some things 
to electorates, while leaving the old executives responsible 
for all other tilings to the Secretary of State. The argument 
against the first principle is conclusively stated in Chapter VII 
of the Joint Report. It is there demonstrated that you 
cannot make one executive responsible to two authorities 
without destroying responsibility and bringing government 
to a standstill. The authors of the Report, therefore, fall 
back on the only alternative of dividing the functions of 
government and assigning them to two different executives, 
the one responsible to the Secretary of State, the other to 
electors. But in their anxiety to conciliate criticism, they 
try to mitigate the process by resort to the first principle. 
Hence the extraordinary complications of a scheme the first 
requirement of which was simplicity. In their anxiety to 
graduate the process they plead that, to begin with, ministers 
though selected from members elected to the legislative 
council, are not, for the first five years at least, to be respon- 
sible to that body. They are to be responsible to the governor, 
and yet they are not to bo so altogether, for they are also 
to be responsible to the constituencies. This duplication 
of responsibility is to be procured by the fact that their 
reappointment will depend on their re-election. When the 
time comes to make them responsible to the legislative 
council the change is to be effected by the simple process 
of transferring to the council the right to withhold their 
salaries, which, for the first five years, is to be included in 
the reserved subjects. 

§ 3. ‘To begin with, a good deal is made of the idea that 
ministers are to be responsible, not to the legislative couneils, 
but to their constituents. Then, by an easy, but false, 
transition, the Report slips into talking as though ministers 
were responsible “to the Indian electorate As a matter 
of fact, they will only be responsible to three out of, say, 
thirty constituencies, or about one-tenth of the electorate. 
The proposal is bad in principle, because it encourages 
ministers from the outset to study the interests of their own 
constituents, instead of feeling that as ministers they are 
concerned with the interests of the electorate as a whole. 
The evil will be aggravated where a minister is elected by 
a communal electorate. A Moslem minister may be felt 
to have given undue preference to his co-religionists. But 
1 Joint Report, § 222. 
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§ 0 . ‘Thr pmpoMtil tinvl Jtftrr fivr vrars miiiifXrrs may 
itr rriidrrrd n'sponsiislr (n liir loj-iHljit iirr tty imvitiH thrlr 
sahirit's inrindrd in thr transforifd Htiiijrrts, surrly iirtrays 
HOitit' rf infusion of tlninttitt, Tiir idrti is, ! snspi-rt, u fninp 
aniilojiy from tin' proposid nnulr in srriion 2i«t. limt thr 
salary tif thr Srrrrtary ttf Stair slimthi in futnrr iir votrd hy 
Parlianu'iit . 'I'ln' ol>jrrt i.s simply to srritrr liisrnssioti of 
Indiart affairs iirforr tin- fa^ rinl of tin' srssion, when 
mrmlirrs arr jadrtl and anxious to hr tdT, Thr Srrrrtary 
of Htatt* will srarrriy sugRt'sl tliat hr is imi imw, as a mi'ijibetr 
of (hr ministry, rrsponsililr tti I’arlinmrnt. or that llir voting 
of liis salary will makr liim mnrr so. If Irish srrrrtarit!# 
arr rhangrtl more frrrly thaji tlnwr of Imlin. it is only hrcuuse 
Parliament is more nearly interested in Ireland. Nor am 
I aware that thr posithms of Mr. Wvndhaiii unit .Mr, Birrell 
were rendered untenahle hy Parhament rrfusiiiM *“ x oto their 
salaries. Both JX'stgnrtl hrrausr thr iniiuslrii's to which 
they heiongetl would have fallen if they had not. 

§ f$. ‘ Tlie real truth is that a luinister is respunsibk 
to the ministry of vvhirh he is a meinher. lie is ontv restton* 
sililo to Parliament as a part of the miiiistry. ll he feels 
that his duty to his eolteagues is no longer eoinpatihle with 
his duty to Parliament and the eliHdornfe, he must rosip 
office. So, loo, the ministry may ask a rolleague to rtMip 
liecauso his views or eomiuet are not I'ompattliie with the 
policy for which they are atiswt«rahle lu the iegisiaturo. 
The executive is a unit, and its exislence as sueh is threaten^ 
by one disoordant or uniMiceptahle mendier. A motion 
to reduce a minister’s salary is a eutnmon lieviee for raising 
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h« cannot lie cailcd in (jncMiion at the next i-lrctiuti, tsccauH« 
(>V(“rv one of his const it nctils will In* Mo.Hlcni*’. 

§■1. ‘ J do not. however, lay yreat. -tre-^ on fliis point 
Iieciinsc t he ijitenliotC' of the Heport udi -■r.'iro'ly he realized 
in praetiee. The I’eport repeateilly hl\^ ..Irc'.i uii the fact 
that, there imist lie a nieaiH of haiitioni/’inn the action of 
exeentive and lei^islat nre. in tfie !.»'t renort the executive 
must he aide to overrule * lu' h'i;i''lat tjre. or else t he le^jislatnre 
must he aide to ehatiu'e the <-\eentiVe, III the latter case, 
this i.s done hy a vote of vxant of eioilideme or, in the last 
resort, hy witiidrawinn supply, .\nd ffm power to withhold 
supjdy for transfiTred serviees is eruitol, 'I'he !e;;isiatiire 
can render the position of ministers unieimhie whenever 
the hudtiel eoines np to he voted, 

§ 0 . ‘ 'fhe proposal that after live xe.u's mioisters may 
1 m> reiulen’d respolisihle to Ifie lej'islal tire i*y having their 
sahirh'.s included in thi' transferred suhjeiis, surely hetray* 
soitU' eonfusion of thought, The idi'a is, 1 suspeet, a false 
analojiy from tln' proposal made in seel ion 2i«t. that the 
salary of the Secretary of Stale should in future tn" voted hy 
Parliament, 'I’he ohjerh is simply to secure diseuMsioti of 
Indian allairs Indore the faji end of the session, vvhon 
memhi^rs are jaded and an,xious fo he oil. The Secretary 
of State will scarerdy sugRest that he is not now, as a member 
of the mini.stry. responsihle fo Parliaim'nt, or that the voting 
of his salary will mak«> him more so. If Irish seeretnrics* 
are changeil more fri'ely than those of India, it is only heeause 
Parliament is more mwly inlerestml in Ireland, Nor am 
f aware that the positions of .Mr. Wyndhain and .'^fr. Hirreli 
were rendered untenahle hy Pariianu’iit ndusinji; to vole thelf 
Htdaries. Both W'slgiunl heeause the ministries in whioh 
they helongtnl would have fallen if they had ni»t. 

1 6 . ‘ Tim real truth is that a miiiister is res;Htnsibl« 
to the ministry of which h« is a member. He is onlv resi»n- 
siblo to Parliament as a part of the ministry. I? he lt*els 
that his thity t«i his eoHeagues is no longer eoaipatihle with 
his duty to Parliiiintmt and the eleelorale, he must rosip 
office. Ujo, the ministry may ask a eolleague to ittsip 
I)©causo his views or eondttet are not «'otnpal(l»!e with the 
TOlicy for which they are answerable to the legislaturo. 
The executive is a unit, and its existence as sueh is thntatened 
by one disoordant or uruMwptahle mendier. A motion 
to reduce a minister’s salary Is a cummon diwice for raising 
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resign, or dissolve, as in the famous case of the cordite vote'^“<^i.~'''''^ 
which put the Liberal cabinet out of office for ten years. 

Parliament seldom, if ever, requires to exercise its right to 
refuse supply. The knowledge that it can do so in the last 
resort is enough to force ministers to resign the moment they 
sec that the legislature no longer supports them in office. 

§ 7. ‘ This power the legislative council is to have, so 
far as the estimates submitted by ministers are concerned.^ 

Now, is it intended that during the first five years ministers 
should retain office if the legislative council rejects their 
estimates '! If so, the scheme is exposed to the main objec- 
t'ion wfiich in Chapter VII the Report urges with unanswer- 
al»lo force against the Congress-League scheme. To use 
tlu'ir own words : ‘ ‘ There is in these proposals no connecting- 
rod botwoen the executive and the legislative wheels of the 
macliine wfiich will ensure that they will work in unison 
And again, “ if the executive attempted to overcome the 
legislature there would bo conflict and agitation ; if it gave 
way, then it would become merely the agent of the legislature 
ami might as well be chosen from and by the legislature 
at once.” •* Can any one doubt that the latter alternative 
would prevail 'I la that case the so-called transitional stage 
wlion rainistors are responsible to three of the constituencies 
and tfio legislature cannot withhold their personal salaries, 
will prove an illusion. 

§ 8, ‘ In practice, therefore, the legislative council will 
from the outset of the experiment be able to make the posi- 
tion of all or any of the ministers impossible by withholding 
HU])ply, But what advantage is gained by encouraging 
the idea at any stage that ministers are individually and not 
collectively resi)on.sible to the legislature V The whole 
experience of the British and American Commonwealths, 
in every part of them, points to the principle of unity in 
the executive. The Report refers to it as one of the lessons 
of the past in India.* Why ask India, then, to learn the 
difficult art of self-government in a temporary machine 
which violates that principle ? ,What harm is done if Indian 
ministers are encouraged from the outset to realize that 
there must be unity in all executives to which they belong ? 

And in this respect it matters not whether those executives 
are responsible to the Secretary of State or to an electora,te. 

On the contrary, there is everything to be gained by training 
them in the habit of loyalty to each other, and in making 

‘ Joint Report, § 2S6. ^ Ibid., § 167. 

“ Ibid., § 174. * Ibid, § 34. 
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resign, or dissolve, as in the famous case of the cordite vote" 
which put the Liberal cabinet out of office for ten years. 
Parliament seldom, if ever, requires to exercise its right to 
refuse supply. The knowledge that it can do so in the last 
resort is enough to force ministers to resign the moment they 
sec that the legislature no longer supports them in office. 

§ 7. ‘ This power the legislative council is to have, so 
far as the estimates submitted by ministers are concerned.^ 
Now, is it intended that during the first five years ministers 
should retain office if the legislative council rejects their 
(wtimatos V If so, the scheme is exposed to the main objec- 
tion whicli in Chapter VII the Report urges with unanswer- 
able force against the Congress-League scheme. To use 
tluiir own words ; ‘ ‘ There is in these proposals no connecting- 
rod between the executive and the legislative wheels of th^e 
machine which will ensure that they will work in unison 
And again, “ if the executive attempted to overcome the 
h'gislature there would bo conflict and agitation ; if it gave 
way, then it would becoTue merely the agent of the legislature 
ami might as well b(^ chosen from and by the legislature 
at once.”'“ Can any one doubt that the latter alternative 
would prevail V In that case the so-called transitional stage 
when ministors are responsible to three of the constituencies 
and the legislature cannot withhold their personal salaries, 
will prove an illusion. 

§ 8. ‘ In practice, therefore, the legislative council will 
from the outset of the experiment be able to make the posi- 
t.ion of all or any of the ministers impossible by withholding 
HU])ply, But what advantage is gained by encouraging 
the itit'a at any stage that ministers are individually and not 
collectively resi)onsible to the legislature ? The whole 
experience of the British and American Commonwealths, 
in every part of them, points to the principle of unity in 
the executive. The Report refers to it as one of the lessons 
of the past in India.* Why ask India, then, to learn the 
difficult art of self-government in a temporary machine 
which violates that principle ? ,What harm is done if Indian 
ministers are encouraged from the outset to realize that 
there must be unity in all executives to which they belong ? 
And in this respect it matters not whether those executives 
are responsible to the Secretary of State or to an electorate. 
On the contrary, there is everything to be gained by training 
them in the habit of loyalty to each other, and in making 

‘ Joint Report, § 2S6. ® Ibid., § 167. 

“ Ibid., § 174. * Ibid, § 34. 
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(wh tninisi(’!r feel t liat , wo lonjj; as he remairiK in olTiri', he 
Hianda or falls with his <-ollea^ues. At this junetiire wo 
ar<^ seekiiiff to found constitutional traditions i?i Iinlia. It 
is surely, tluua'ffire. of vital importance* to he studiously 
careful in the lanmtaf'e used in an authoritative' Report like 
this." ' 

§ S). 1 am glad to see that in Clause 5(1) of the Bill the 
confusing proimsal to make* ministers respemsihh' to electors 
hut not t.o those* the\v e'h'e't is altandone'd, entel that they will 
hole! oilie'e ‘ at ple'asure* ' freun the' etutse't. In |uissing I note 
that Mr. Wedhy diet not se'e-tn to have* gras|H'd this fact.''* 

§ 10. The point, howeve'r. has he-e'»i take-n hy the* Drafting 
Committe>e‘. But, strtuige'ly e>nough. while- the* Bill proviele*H 
that mini.sters should heehl office' during pteuisure, the ge)Ve*rnor 
is saddle*el with the etuty eif fi.King salarie-s. 'I’his sure'ly 
is exactly the kinel e>f peewer whie-h euighf tee he* tra-nsfe-rre-d 
to the k*gislative eoune*iis freun the emtsed. ('em any one* 
argue that jndrlie* eirde'r or the ieitewe-sts e»f the* ele*pre*sse*d 
claHS(*s are je-eepardize-el if ministe-rs are* le-ft. te* propeise* the 
se*alo e(f tlmir e»wn salarie*s. e»r if the ele*cte'el coune*ils are* le*ft to 
sanctiem them V 1 submit that' it is ne>t eudy better fe>r the 
ceeunc.ils te) have* this eluty tei elischarge*, but that the*y can 
elischarge* it hetler than the governor. Due* gre-at elifficulty 
in transferring authority in Imlia from the British to Indian 
aelministrators is the finane^ial transitiem. 'I’he* pay ne'cessary 
to eenahle* an Englishman to live* in tretpieal exile is of 
nocoKsity far higher than that n(*e*ek*el by the Ituliau adminis- 
trator in his e)wn eontitry. I t-hink there is a stretng case for 
paying Indian officials who have te* live* in Leindon more 
than tiieir Eure)pejan ctilleagues. Bnt is India to he sadeiled 
with the traditiern that her own ministers are always to bo 
paUl on the soak* necessary for Eur<i|)eans in Inelia ? If 
you put this rospejnsihility on the British governor, he can 
tlo nothing else Uian give* European salaries to the* minister. 
It would lie more honest to put it in the Bill straight away. 
The money will be deducted freim the fund available for 
education and other transferred subjects. Then why with- 
hold from the legislative councils the rtwponsihility of 
deciding what this deduction for emoluments payable to 
their own ministers ought to be ? 

Personally I do not share Sir James Meston’s hope that 
ministers will always be whole-time men.® I should be very 
sorry to think that a partner in Messrs. Tata’s firm or the 

‘ See below, Beport of the Seleot Committee on dause 4, 

» p. q. 8. 8 q. 7219. 
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(inch minisicr feel t hnt , so lo^1^i; as h(' reonains in onir(>, lui 
stands or falls with his colleagues. At this jnncliire wo 
ar<‘ seeking to found constitutional traditions in India. It 
is surely, th(>r('foi’e. of vital importanee to h(> studiously 
careful in the language used in an authoritative Report like 
this." ' 

§ 0. 1 am glad to see that in t'lause 5(1) of the Bill the 
confusing proposal to mak(‘ tninisf('rs responsihle to (doctors 
hut not to thos(* they (deet is ahaiidoned, and that thc'y will 
hold oIFum' ‘ at ph'asure ‘ from tlu' outset. In ]>a.ssing I note 
that Mr. Whdhy did not seem t(! hav(> gras[)ed t his fact.''* 

§ Ih. The point, however, has laam taken hv the Drafting 
<*onunitt('e. But, Htrang(dy enough, while tlu* Bill provides 
that mini.sters should hold office during pleitsure, t he goV(irnor 
is saddled with tht' duty of li.xing salaries. 'I’his sundy 
is exactly the kind of power \vhi<di ought to be transferred 
to the legislative coutudis from tlu* outs{d.. Can any one 
argue that pidilic ord('r or the interests (d the depressed 
elassiis are j(‘opardii',(‘d if ndnist(*rs an* left, to propose the 
scale <»f th(dr own salaries, or if the elected (uniiudls are left to 
sanction them V 1 submit that, it is not only better for the 
councils to have f.his duty to discharge, but that they ean 
discharge it hetler than the g<*vernor. One great diflicnlty 
in transferring authority in India from the British to Indian 
administrators is the finaneial transition. 'l’h(* pay tu'eessary 
to enahlo an Englishman to live in tropical exile is of 
necessity far higher than that needed by the Indian adminis- 
trator in his own country. I t.hink there is a strong case for 
paying Indian ()f!ici(i,ls who have to live in London rnttre 
than their European colleagues. But is India to he saddled 
with the tradition that her own ministers are always to be 
paid on the scale necessary for Europeans in India If If 
you put this responsihility on the British governor, he can 
do nothing else than give European stilaries to the minister, 
lb would Ij 6 more honest to put it in the Bill straight away. 
The money will be deducted from the fund available for 
education and other transferred subjects. Then why with- 
hold from the legislative couneils the responsibility of 
deciding what this deduction for emoluments payabfo to 
their own ministers ought to be ? 

Personally 1 do not share Sir James Meston’s hope that 
ministers will always be whole-time men.® I should m very 
sorry to think that a partner in Messrs. Tata’s firm or the 

‘ Be® bstew, Beport of the Select Committee m clause 4, 

» p. m, q. s. ® q. m9. 
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owner of a cotton mill could not become minister of education 
without retiring from business. That India has in the past 
been governed by professional civil servants is no reason 
why in the future she should be exclusively governed by 
j)rofoHsional politicians. This is one of the transitions which 
the institution of sub-provinces would have made much 
ea.sier. 

I recommend the Committee in Clause (1), line 36, 'to 
substitute tlie words ‘ Legislative council ’ for ‘ Governor 
§11. The proposal that ministers should be responsible 
u 4 t to the legislature, but only to their own constituencies, 
though now dropped, has left serious confusion in its train. 

It. Ht^ems to Iiave prevented the authors of the Report, and 
also the. Government of India, from thinking out the all- 
in\i)ortant ejuestion of the corporate responsibility of the 
ministry. Much corporate responsibility is precluded by 
Clause 3 (3) of the Bill. In a perfectly clear question^ 
Sir John Roes raised the point ; but in his replies the witness 
confused the whole subject with the question whether the 
(executive council and the ministry should be jointly respon- 
sible for tlio acts of both bodies. Another attempt was made 
by Lord Hinha with a different witness in Questions 1345 and 
1346 with the same result. With Mr. Aiyar, however. Lord 
Sinha succeeded better, and in Question 1589 that witness 
gave a clear and decided opinion in favour of the corporate 
responsibility of the Ministry. 

§ 12. The confusion which continues to pervade this 
whole subject has its source in paragraphs 216, 221, 222, and 
223 of the Joint Report. Nor do I see how it can be dis- 
entangled without first making a clear, unequivocal definition 
of the relations which are to exist between the executive 
council and the ministers. Then and then only is it possible 
to grapple with the no less important task of defining the 
relation of ministers to each other and to the governor. 
I must therefore begin by repeating what I wrote to the 
Drafting Committee on this subject last year : 

§ 13. ‘To entrust electorates with real powers in certain 
specific departments, leaving the rest to the existing adminis- 
trations, is the only way out of the vicious circle, within 
which* India now moves. It means the co-existence of two 
authorities in the same area, each actuated by different 
mainsprings, the one responsible for specific functions to 
Indian electorates, the other responsible to Parliament in 
1 See b«low, Report of the Select Cominittee on clause 4. 

“ q. 1331. 
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owner of a cotton mill could not become minister of education 
without retiring from business. That India has in the past 
been governed by professional civil servants is no reason 
why in the future she should be exclusively governed by 
jnofoHsional politicians. This is one of the transitions which 
the institution of sub-provinces would have made much 
easier. 

I recommend the Committee in Clause (1), line 36, ’to 
substitute the words ‘ Legislative council ’ for ‘ Governor 

§11. The proposal that ministers should be responsible 
nat to tho legislature, but only to their own constituencies, 
Irhough now dropped, has left serious confusion in its train. 

Ill H(^ems to have prevented the authors of the Report, and 
also the. Government of India, from thinking out the all- 
important (jucstion of the corporate responsibility of the 
ministry. Huch corporate responsibility is precluded by 
Clatise 3 (3) of the Bill. In a perfectly clear question^ 
Sir John Roes raised the point ; but in his replies the witness 
cionfused the whole subject with the questioir whether the 
(ixocutive council and the ministry should be jointly respon- 
sible for tho acts of botti bodies. Another attempt was made 
l)y Ijord fclinha with a different witness in Questions 1345 and 
1346 with the same result. With Mr. Aiyar, however. Lord 
Sinha succeeded better, and in Question 1589 that witness 
gave a clear and decided opinion in favour of the corporate 
responsibility of the Ministry. 

§ 12. The confusion which continues to pervade this 
whole subject has its source in paragraphs 216, 221, 222, and 
223 of the Joint Report. Nor do I see how it can be dis- 
entangled without first making a clear, unequivocal definition 
of the relations which are to exist between the executive 
council and the ministers. Then and then only is it possible 
to grapple with the no less important task of defining the 
relation of ministers to each other and to the governor. 
I must therefore begin by repeating what I wrote to the 
Drafting Committee on this subject last year : 

§ 13. ‘To entrust electorates with real powers in certain 
specific departments, leaving the rest to the existing adminis- 
trations, is the only way out of the vicious circle, within 
which’ India now moves. It means the co-existence of two 
authorities in the same area, each actuated by different 
mainsprings, the one responsible for specific functions to 
Indian electorates, the other responsible to Parliament in 

1 See below, Report of the Select Coronuttee on clause 4. 

* q. 1331. 
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England. ... To men u.scd only to a highly centralized 
bureaucracy, the idea of two authorities with separate 
mainsprings eo-exiating in one area se('me(i patently ahs\ird. 
The term “dyarchy” was applied to mark that absurdity. 
But the demonstration is um-onvineing to those who have 
lived under tin* system and s(>en it in ojjeralion. The 
argument proves too much, for, if it is sotmd, tiu-n tlu' system 
which actually exists in Switzerland. America, Canatla, 
Australia, South Africa, and a largr- tuimher of other countries 
would Ih' logie.ally anti practically impossibh". In any given 
part of tiiese States we know as a matter of fa<-t that two 
authoriti('s do cst-t^xist. Each of those authorities responds 
to a dilTcnuit t'lecd.orati' -t.hat is to say, a separate, main- 
spring. Not uncommonly those two mainsjirings an^ in 
actual opposition to each other. In practice th<‘ contlict 
is minimizrnl by the fact that s(» far as is possible each 
authority is dealing with <lifTer<‘nt sidijh'cfs. That is the 
<*ss(ni<Hi of dyandiy. 'I'ho separation is always im|>erf<'ct, 
and some friction is the natural result. I have yet to hear 
of a system of goviwnment whosi' various organs work 
without, it. In the fcd<>ral systems to which I have referred 
the separate mainsprings ari^ in the last resort harmonizeil 
by the constitution, in wiiich there exists a suprior authority 
k) which both are amenable, if once it is called into play. * 

§ 14. ‘ Then? ar<* practical difliculties inlu'rent in dvafehy 
as there arc in applying all primuples to nraetice. Ro skill 
can eliminate friction. The artificer’s task is so to contrive 
that the heat generated will not he suflieimit to melt the 
bearings ami bring the machine to a staiulstill. No motor 
will over be invented which will leave airmen free of anxiety. 
The records of any federal country will show the tlifliculiies 
inherent in dyarchy. 'I'hut the system will present even 
greater difficulties when applied to the highly centralized 
mechanism of Imlia is obvious. But they liavt^ to he faced 
for the simple reason that we are pledged to approach 
responsible government by stages, and we cannot do so 
except by specific devolution, which means dyarchy. l)y- 
arohy is inherent in the policy enunciated on August 20, 
1917. The difficulties are greatest at the outset. T'hey 
arise mainly from the system which treats all administrative 
and many judicial departments as auxiliary to one general 
administrative corps, which has its representative at the 
head of each district and division. The local offioers of the 
public works, forestry, medical, or educational departments 
may not be actually subject to the district offloers. But 
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England. ... To men n«<‘(l only to a highly oentralizod 
bureaucracy, the idea of two authoriticH with separate 
mainsprings co-existing in one area seemed patently ahsiird. 
The term “dyarchy” was applh'd to mark that absurdity. 
But the demonstration is unconvincing to those who have 
lived under tlu^ system and seen it in op<Tation. Tlut 
argument proves too nuich, for, if it is sotinrl, then tin* system 
which actually exists in Switzerland. America, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and a large ntunher of otiuT cmmtries 
would be logically atid practically impossible. In any given 
part <if these States we know as a matt»'r of fa<‘t that two 
authorities do co-('xist. Each of thos<’ avithorities responds 
to a diiTert'ut eIect.orate---t.hat is to say, a separate main- 
spring. Nid uncommonly those two mainsprings are in 
actual oppo,sition to (^ach other. In practice the conflict 
is minimized by the fact thirt so far as is possible each 
authority is rlealing with difTereiit sidijtHds. 'Phat is the 
esseiKs* of dyarchy. 'I’ho separation is always itn|>erf<‘ct, 
and some friction is the natural result. 1 have yet to hear 
of a system of government whose various organs work 
without it. In the fed<‘ral systems to which I have referreil 
the separate mainsprings are in the last resort harmonized 
by the constitution, in wiiich there exists a suiMn-ior authority 
to which both are amenable, if once it is tialietl into play. 

§ 14. * Then; are practical tUfliculties inherent in dvarchv 
as tliere are in applying all principles to praclici*. skill 
can eliminate friction. 1'he artificer’s task is so to contrive 
that the heat generated will not he suflieient to melt the 
bearings and bring the machine to a standstill. No motor 
will over be invented which will leave airmen free of anxiety. 
The records of any federal country will show the difUcullies 
inherent in dyarchy. 'I'hut the system will present even 
greater difficulties when applied to the highly centralized 
mechanism of India is obvious. But they have to he faced 
for the simple reason that we are pledged to approach 
responsible government by stages, and we cannot do so 
except by specific devolution, which means dyarchy. Dy- 
archy is inherent in the policy enunciated on August 20, 
1917. The difficulties are greatest at the outset. 1'hey 
arise mainly from the system which treats ail administrative 
and many judicial departments as auxiliary to one general 
administrative corps, which has its representative at the 
head of each district and division. The local officers of the 
public works, forestry, medical, or educational departments 
may not be actually subject to the distriet officers. But 
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oftoix, if not usually, the heads of these departments are 
drawn from the I.C.S. In any case they all take their 
orders from a government in which no officer of the technical 
departments ever finds a place. Members of the I.C.S. are 
the controlling factor in all the provincial governments. 
This arrangement is, I believe, on the whole the best which 
could have been devised for India so long as no intention 
existed of guiding its people towards responsible govern- 
ment. It is the natural development of a system in which 
every officer is finally responsible to an authority absolutely 
detached from the people he administers. But to many of 
those officers this system in which they have spent their 
whole working lives is as part of the order of nature itself. 
Administrative changes such as dyarchy involves appear 
to them almost as proposals to reverse natural laws. . . . 

§ 15. ‘ To objections of this character the Joint Report 
replies with unanswerable force in the following passage : 

‘ “No doubt we sliall be told — indeed, we have often been 
told already — that the business of government is one and 
indivisible, and that the attempt to divide it into two 
spheres controlled by different authorities, who are inspired 
by different principles and amenable to different sanctions, 
oven with the unifying provisions which we have described, 
is doomed to encounter such confusion and friction as will 
make the arrangement unworkable. We feel the force of 
those objections. Wo have considered them very anxiously, 
and have sought out every possible means of meeting them. 
But to those critics who press them to the point of condemn- 
ing our scheme we would reply that we have examined 
many alternative plans, and found that they led either to 
deadlock or to more frequent or greater potentialities of 
friction. Such destructive arguments, as far as we can 
discover, are directed not so much against our particular 
plan, but against any plan that attempts to define the 
stages between the existing position and complete respon- 
sible government. The announcement of August 20 
postulated that such stages could be found ; indeed, unless 
we can find them, it is evident that there is no other course 
open than at some date or other to take a precipitate plunge 
forward from total irresponsibility to complete respon- 
sibility.” ^ 

§ 16. ‘ As an answer to the critics of dualism these words 
are complete. Why, then, run away from a criticism which 
will not hold water, and pretend that the plan adopted does 
i Joint Report, § 241, p. 196. 
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not {^HHit two j^ovemincnf s side hy si<l<' V Why try to v<dl 
tlio dualism witii a. lliiii disfioiso witicii can oidy cniangio 
the foot of those who wcai’ it. and trip them up ? We am 
told that powers are to he t raiisferred t (» ministers answertihlo 
to th('. h'gislature and electorate. 'I’he n'st are to iie reserved 
to es<amfive <'ouncils responsihle to the Seendary of .State. 
What, then, is tin- sense of sayitij; that one pivernimait is 
not to “ he n-garded as oflicial. and one as Indian ” '! Why 
ask us to assume that the machine of jiovermnent must, as 
far as possihka he sinjtle and not dual, both in its legislative 
and (^xecutiv(i aspects " V ‘ Or that “ It is higldy flesirahle 
tha.t the e.x<'(adive .should <mItivato the hahit of associatcui 
d('lih(wation and essential that it should pre.sent a united 
front to the outside ’’ V * In all this there is too nnieh faith 
in the pow('r <if words. 'I’lm signal orn-s of the lit'port Udl 
us tliat “ by entrusting th<' transferred portfolios tat the 
ministers we have limiteil responsibility its the Indian 
(deetorate to tlatse subjeeis in wliieh we desire t(t give 
responsihility first. W(' Inive <Ione this witlnmt lutw or at 
any time depriving tint Inditui element in the government 
of responsibility for tint rtiservetl suhjeets And priwntly 
they ad<l, “ It is our intention that the tleoisions tif the 
govornmtmt should be loyally defended by the entire 
government, but that the ministers should find responsi- 
bility for conforming to the wishes of their constituents.” 
But in years to come the findings of ministers wiil be deter- 
mined fry the facts before them, and not by the intentions 
of the Mecrotary of .State ajwl of tlm Vieorfiy reeorthal in 
the year .Suppose that the executive council dindde 

that internments are neeessary to ” the peace and tran- 
quillity of the province ”, we can say with cjortainty that in 
nine oases out of ten, ministers, legislators, and electorates 
will object. Ministers will oppose the internment in council, 
and is it in the nature of things that they shouhl defend 
them in the legislature and constituencies ? And if they 
do, what then of the responsibility which they are asked to 
fill for conforming to the wishes of their constituents ? 
Responsible government is not merely a question of feeling. 
It means that at the next election the constituents can 
deprive ministers of their seats. It also means that, by 
vrithholding supply, legislators can render their tenure of 
office imptmible. I. venture to predict that the phrases of 
this Report wiU not prevail with ministers faced by suoh 
situations. They wlU not defend the aotlon of the executive 
* J^dat leport, § M6. » Ibid,. | m. 
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council in the legislature, but attack it. Why should they 
defend acts they have strenuously opposed in private, over 
which the law denies them authority ? 

§17. ‘The position of executive councillors is equally 
difficult. Let us take a case which may easily and con- 
stantly occur. Suppose that the ministry includes two 
Hindus and one Moslem, and the executive council one 
European and one Moslem. Let us also suppose that some 
Moslem master or inspector may become the target of a 
Press agitation, and ministers may decide to remove him 
from his post. The executive council, believing the removal 
to bo a grave act of injustice, may vainly endeavour to 
dissuade ministers. In virtue of the powers transferred to 
th(nn, ministers persist and the man is removed. The 
government is attacked in the legislature by the Moslem 
minority. The Moslem who has been outvoted by his 
Hindu colleagues has then to decide whether to defend them 
or resign — a perfectly regular position — ^because the Hindu 
Ministers have to reckon with the chance of destroying 
their own ministry, and take the risk. The executive council, 
however, are called upon by the standing instructions 
of the Secretary of State “ loyally to defend ” a decision 
made by the votes of two Hindu ministers, to which they 
object and over which they have no control. Cases will 
occur in which the members of the executive will feel that 
it is due to their own self-respect to resign, and no self- 
rospecting successors will be found to take their place. 
This will bo the least objectionable alternative. Por if, 
in practice, executive councillors are found to be willing to 
retain office and defend in public 'each and every decision 
which ministers may make, they will thereby destroy any 
efficacy the system might have as a training in responsible 
government. The governor can only use his power to over- 
rule ministers in extreme cases ; otherwise the representa- 
tives of the Secretary of State are to stand by them and 
justify in public every mistake and injustice against which 
they have vainly remonstrated in private. 

§ 18. ‘ The whole object of this system should be that 
electors and legislators should learn to form right judgements 
of the acts for which ministers are answerable to them, 
and that ministers should feel that they are called upon to 
justify their own acts, and so to learn the lesson which, 
of all others, needs to be learned in India — ^that of taldng 
responsibility. This device of ordering British officials, 
against their reason and conscience, to defend each and 
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ovary aci of Ou* mininif-rH, in ou<' wliiah uiuiarmincH tho 
minintarH’ Honsa of ras])onsil>i!ity and thnvwH dust in iho 
oyoH of alaciora. DaiwUa lias jjot to da something' moro tiiau 
tiic art of lo-ajiing ininistarH in olliaa hy so|>histrias. Whan 
it iosasall (’fHcaay ns a niaans for ti-aaliing man to disci inunato 
hotwcau ri^lit and wnm^. the spirit of freadom will parish. 
You will lU'viT nourish its faint iiaginninjis into life by 
mathods like these. 

§ 10. ‘ It is no dcfauci' against fhasa I'Htiaisins to say 
that. I have taken out and quolad togetfier the pussagas 
which insist on the unity of the govariuneut . without 
referenca to ipialifying phrases scattered about the-se 
paragraphs. “ It is quiti' true that our plan involves sonu' 
weakening of the unity of the e.'ieeutive, ... it wouhl be 
impossible to attain our object by a composite govenunent 
so composed that all its members should la- equally respon- 
sible for all subjects.” ' And, again. ” We ar<’ driven . . . to 
ilevising .some dualism in the e.secut ive 'I’he matter is 
not mended liy phrast's like these. A circle cannot be 
squared by saying that we are going to make it a little 
rectangular. S'ou can stand with ('it her foot on opposite 
pritieiples only while tlH*y remain on |»a}>er. 'rin’ moment 
they are brought into operation the ruler will lind himself 
either clinging to one of them, or else on the ground. " The 
principle of unity within the Imlian executives,’' which 
the authors of the Report recognisietl as establisheil in 1894,® 
is just as vital to tlunr twvn projajsals. As then* must he 
unity in the executives n'spousihltv to tin* St'cretary ui State, 
so tfiero must he unity in the minislries responsiltie to the 
eleotoratcH. You cnmu>t by any process of smudging or 
blurring these responsibilities create any tiuity worth having 
between tho two. In so far as you 'divide responsibility 
you destroy it. The whole secret of orgaiiizatioti consists 
m making it clear what each agent is answ(»rablo for. and 
to whom. For this reason it is of the ntnutst importance 
that the forms employed should answer to the faels. In 
government ov<try act should wear a label showing by whom 
it is taken and in obedience to whom, 'rite aets* of th<» 
executive council should show that they are taken in 
obedience to the S^retary of State, and those of ministers, 
that they are done in pursuance of tho charge laid on them 
by electorates. Indian electors cannot bo eximetod to carry 
the schedule of transferred powers in their heads. If tho 

‘ Joint Koi»rt., I m. * Ibid,, § m 

“ IWd., I tfl. 
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scheme is fco have educational value, no pains should be 
spared to remind them which are the acts of government 
which issue from ministers responsible to themselves. They 
should issue as the acts of the governor taken on his ministers’ 
advice ; while those of the executive council should issue 
as the acts of the Governor -in-Council. Under this scheme, 
for no intelligible reason, they are all to issue as the acts 
of the Governor-in-Oouncil. The form is to be used deliber- 
ately to conceal from the elector acts done by his own agent 
from those done by agents responsible to the Secretary of 
State. This expedient is calculated to defeat the main 
object for which the scheme is designed.’- 

‘ Personally, 1 liave no fear of its ever coming into 
operation, 'riic pretence of unity between these two organs 
of gov(U'nment is too thin to deceive any one, and I cannot 
believer that executive co\mcillors or ministers would be 
found to submit to a position so false. 

§ 20. ‘ Tn its attempts to reconcile dualism with unity 
tlu^ language of the Report reminds one of the Athanasian 
Creed. But here we are dealing not with metaphysics 
hut with practical affairs. The mask of unity does not 
hide the dualism behind . It has only prevented its artificers 
from seeing how the dangers of dualism could be overcome 
if they looked them in the face. Such dangers there are 
unquestionably. The authors of every federal constitution 
have had to face them. In such areas as New York, Ontario, 
Victoria, or the Transvaal they have had to provide for 
the co-existence of separate authorities side by side. But 
instead of masking the dualism, they emphasized it. 

‘ They never protended that two governments answerable 
to different authorities could be one. All their care was 
spent in making it as clear as possible to each and all, which 
wore the functions, resources, and agents assigned to each. 
In a word, their systems are designed to show who is answer- 
able for doing whatever is done, and to whom each is 
answerable. When the introduction of the dual language 
crept into the schools of Ontario, it was not possible for 
any one to suggest that the federal government was in fault. 
The situation would have been far more dangerous if it had 
been. The whole responsibility clearly rested with the 
government of Ontario. 

§ 21. ‘ The difficulty of drawing a clear line between the 
spheres of the two authorities is, of course, no slight one. 
A perfect demarcation is impossible. The authors of the 
* Bee Report of Joint Select Oommittee, § 7, clause 6. 
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Oftnadian coiiHtituiifin wnrff not. «nfHci(nif.Iy carnful in tlio 
matter, and wore Hatinficd to Inavn a <'(^rlain ammuit, of 
ovnriaopinjj;. Forty yoars iafi’t' (Canadian <'X|M‘n(>nct? whh 
H ummt-d 11 ]) in the on<> word of advici' tensely yiven liy 
Sir Wilfred Linirier to the South African (’onvention; 
“ Beware the pitfall <tf <T)neurn‘nt. jnrisdietion 

§ 2'2. The Feedhain Committee faeen thiH (jueHiion of 
eonenrrent. jnrisdietion under the titl(> of mixed HuhjeetH 
in i»ar. tin. ]). .‘ifl of their Report-. In that .section a procedure 
approjiriate to those ,suhj<*ets is carefully tluiught out. 
This procedure ajifiearH to as.sutne that tht' executive 
council and the miuister.H will normally delihc'rate apart 
on mat-tcw which unquest.ionalily helon(j: to tlieir resjxictive 
Hpher(»s. I }j;reatly hojK) that tiiis will lie so, and also that 
tlieir decisions whmi jiromulgated will i«iar distinctive 
marks. On this suhject, Section viii, p. 4 of the Memorandum 
of the Secretary of State on the Bill, sjmakH with tnntali'/.ing 
vagueness : ‘ 1’he new firnvincial governmmits are to he of 
a comjiosite character, and to contain Iwth an oflicial and 
a non-official, or jiopular element. On the official side they 
will he mmlellcd on the existing governments of thc' FTesi- 
doneies, which have “ council governments ”. Under this 
system the government is carried on by a governor assisted 
by an oxeemtivo counci!, an<l official acts are {lerformed in 
the name of the “ Oovernor-in-f’ouncil ”. On the popular 
side the new governments will consist of tlie governor and 
of ministers. . . . For the purpose of allotting to each section 
of this dual government its own sphere of duty the work of 
the provincial government will bo dividixl into two parts ; 
certain subjects, to be called " transferred subjects ”, will 
be administered by the governor acting with the ministers 
in charge of the subject, while other subjects, to lie called 
“ reserved subjects ”, will remain in charge of the (lovernor- 
in-Uouncil.’ 

§ 23, The Committee will note that invert<»d commas are 
used to indicate the words ‘ Govenior-in-Council ’ as 
a formula. But when we come to the words the, Gomrmr 
acting with the minuttr in charge, of the mMeet no Inverted 
commas are inserted to indicate that this phrase i« to 
be used to distinguish aots done by ministiOT under trans- 
ferred powers, from those done by the Qovernor-ln-Counoil. 
We are left to oonjosture whether the dominating motive 
is not to be an attempt to mask the dualism inherent in 
the scheme, by reprewating the acts of ministers under the 
same label m thaw of the executive oounoil, thus leaving 
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electors to think that executive councillors are responsible 
for acts of their own ministers. The dominating motive 
should be to leave the elector in no doubt whatever as to 
whore the separate responsibility of every separate act rests. 
I hope the Committee will insist that all acts done in pur- 
suance of transferred powers will be styled, ‘ The Governor 
on the advice of his ministers 

§ 24. In this context I would urge that the legislature 
should sit under a different name, and, if possible, in 
a different building when dealing with the two different 
branches. I would keep the name ‘ legislative council ’ 
for reserved subjects, and call it ‘ the provincial assembly ’ 
when dealing with transferred subjects. And I am strongly 
in favour of allowing the assembly to elect its OAvn speaker. 
1 would call him by that name. Do let us make up our 
minds whether we are in for dualism or not. If we are, then 
let the forms advertise the dualism instead of being used to 
mask it. Throughout I am thinking how to help the 
electorates forward on the road to self-government. 

§ 25. It is only when the position of the executive council 
is accurately defined that we can properly consider the 
relations of ministers to each other and the governor. The 
untenable proposal in the Report that ministers should 
be treated as responsible not to the legislature but to their 
several constituencies, was obviously fatal to the principle 
of corporate responsibility. That proposal is now dropped. 
But clause H (3) still forbids corporate responsibility in 
terms. This prohibition is based, I believe, on reasons 
which have not come before the Committee. It is held by 
constitutional authorities that between crown colony and 
responsible government in the Colonies, each minister was 
held separately responsible to the governor and legislature. 
Therefore it is argued that India must of necessity tread 
the same path. But that path was a course of experiment 
by which men had still to discover the mechanism whereby 
responsible government can be worked. They had to learn 
by making mistakes, by testing contrivances which proved 
unworkable in practice. Responsible government was 
achieved by discarding them. What service do we render 
to India by forcing her by statute to make the same mis- 
takes, to retry all the discarded contrivances, when the 
reasons why they failed are now so clear in the light of actual 
experience T We are in great danger of worshipping mere 
precedent, of reading the letter of history instead of under- 
standing its spirit. Precedents are useful as a guide only 
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in so far as we take the pains to understand the natural 
principles they reveal. The principle of corporate respon- 
sibility was a discovery we owe to a breakdown in practice 
of separate responsibility. In every executive there must 
be imity, as the Report in its earlier and really luminous 
passages shows. ■ 

§ 26. To this it may be answered, ‘ You have argued 
that dualism is possible by the careful separation of functions 
allocated to two different authorities. Does not the argu- 
ment also apply to the separate portfolios of the ministers ? ’ 
Now from first to last I have never minimized the difficulties 
of dualism. I felt those difficulties in the scheme outlined 
in my letter to Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu. When I was 
led to the conclusion that the existing provinces were too 
bulky for the purpose of a United States of India, I sub- i 
stituted the simple and well-tried process of specific devolu- 
tion by a provincial government to several authorities : 

with small areas. But I felt it a great additional advantage ' 

that the difficulty of two parallel governments with coinci- 
dent areas was avoided thereby. .In spite of the difficulty ’ 

I felt and feel that the experiment of two governments 
for one great area is not unworkable and worth trying. But 
to complicate the experiment of dualism by imposing 
quadruplicity in one area seems to me madness. For that 
is what it means if ministers are to have a responsibility 
which is not only separate from that of the executive 
council but separate one from the other. 

§ 27. I ask the Committee to consider how the plan will ' 
operate in practice. On reserved subjects the executive 
council are normally to deliberate together. Their decisions 
are those of the majority. They are jointly responsible j 

to the governor, and if one is overruled by the others in | 

matters belonging to his own department' and will not | 

submit, he must go. j 

But are not ministers also normally to deliberate together ? | 

Whatever you may say in Acts of Parhament you may take | 

it that they will. I add that they ought to do so, and the | 

result will inevitably be that, on occasion, two ministers | 

wiU differ from the view held by the third on some point ! 

strictly within the scope of his own department. Suppose, | 

for instance, that the minister of education in Madras | 

refuses to throw open all schools to the depressed classes, | 

and his colleagues, supported by a majority in the legislative 
council, are against him. The governor supports the majority 
and the minister resigns. His successor must be some one 
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in harmony with the majority, and will in practice be the 
choice of his colleagues. Or suppose the reverse, that the 
minister of education wishes to open the schools and his 
colleagues supported by a majority are averse to it. If 
the governor dismisses the minister of education his successor 
will be practically chosen by his colleagues. But if the 
governor will not dismiss the minister of education and insists 
in accordance with Clause 3 (3) in giving effect to his views, 
his colleagues will both resign and the governor will be faced 
with an impasse. He cannot constitute a ministry which 
has the support of the legislature. The thing will not work. 
It is just one of those ill-designed safeguards which gets 
into the wheels, breaks the machine and brings it to a 
standstill. 

§ 28. I do not see how in actual working the G-overnor 
can from the outset avoid the ordinary and well-tried 

E ractice of sending for one man and asking him to choose 
is colleagues. And when that man resigns the whole 
ministry should be ipso facto out of office. In practice one 
minister must be premier, and I don’t believe the system 
will work unless he has at least two colleagues. That is 
why I should regret to see the office of minister made 
incompatible with the holder pursuing his ordinary occu- 
pation. 

I recommend that in Clause 3 (3) the words ‘ his Ministers ’ 
be substituted for the words ‘ the Minister in charge ’ in 
line 41, and that in line 2 over the page ‘ the Minister ’ be 
(■.hanged to ‘ Ministers ’. 


8. (ii). Do you think that the Governor should have power 
to disregard the opinion of his Ministers if he considers that action 
in accordance with that opinion is inconsistent with the due 
discharge of his responsibilities (Clause 3 (3)) ? 

§ 1 . The answer to this (Question entirely depends upon the 
real nature of the responsibilities imposed on the governor. 
Reserved subjects are not in question. The, manner in 
which mixed subjects should be handled is dealt with in 
paragraph 60 of the Feetham Report. There are also 
particular points coming within the scope of transferred 
subjects, notably in education, in which it may be necessary 
to reserve to the governor the power of overruling his 
ministers.^ Apart from these specific reservations, I hold 
^ Report of the Committee on Functions, § 67. 

2845 L 1 
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very Htrongly t liat. tlii' gov('riH>r nh<iii!ti iiol inh'rf(>n' with 
of ministers. !>xfc|tt hy iiisiiU‘*'*iiig the whf)h‘ 
ministry. In (i(Hng so he must eou'-ider wliether another 
government enn he formeti whi<'li the legi-^Iaf ure will .su[ijK»rt, 
or, if not, whether to liis'^olve the leijiHlnt ure. .Ami if an 
('lection ri'turns a House pledged to Htippoti the diMni.s.Hed 
mini.stry In* is then face to face with the (|ueHtion whether 
his executive eouni'il must resume the wltoie of the trails- 
fern'd powers together. 

§2. I am decisively against the governor rejeeling the 
decisions of his minisfer.s I'Xeept on points specified in his 
instructions, which points are, in fact , spei itically withdrawn 
from the final respoiisihility of ministers, For transferred 
Huhjeets ministers should he held responsihle from first to 
last so long as tlu'.v are h-ff in their hands, tttherwise the 
h'gislature and electorate will nex'er know where tin* reid 
ri'Mponsihility rests ; and such knowledge is, | nminfiun, 
vital to th(> edueational eflieney of the scheme upon which 
its sueec'SH or failure will defS’iid. If the governor fhinkH 
that a iiinjorily in the legislature is not really hehind 
ministers, let him dismiss the ministers. If he thinks that 
ministers and legislature are eoiiihining to override the real 
wishes of the eieetorate. let him form a new tiiinistry, if 
neei'Ksary from leiuh'i's outsidt' tin* legislature, and then 
test the matter hy a itiKsolulion. His funefion «/«« eonsfitn- 
tiotiul governor is to hold a final power e»f attorney for the 
oiecturafe, whieh enables him to ri'fer matters to their 
decision in tlie last resort. 

I y, I go so far as to say that I would not treat ipiesfionB 
of law Hiul order as removing transferred suhjeets to the 
category of mixed subjinds, If the governor ladieves that 
some poHey upon whieh ministers are resolved will leatl to 
civil di8o«rerM, lei him rword a solemn wiiiming to the effect 
that, if his fears are justifiml, the executive eoimeii will 
have to resume the entiri' administration. Whenever such 
resumption takes place, let the Kec-retarv of State appoint 
a oommission of inquiry to advise whetfier it was JustiM 
and how long it should !«» eontinnwi, lad tlte governor 
advise liis ministers, and in serious matters let him rtword 
his advice. But so far as final decisions iin* concerned I am 
ai toother against any intt*rfertmee with the exercise by 
miimters of tmnsfem»d imwers.* 

§ 4. But I say this assuming tliat Par!iamen|. means, if 
th^ powers ar© so ©xerclsod ns to bring about a doadl^k 
' Sm Report of tbs Joint Bdect Gonmiltteo. § H. 
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or civil disorder, that the power of recall is to be used 
without hesitation. I say this because I know that official 
circles iii India cannot really conceive its use. The civil 
scn-vico (contains men with more than the average strength 
of eharaistor. Their training is such as to develop that 
stnuiglh, so far at any rate as the details of administration 
ar(! (ioncerned. But collce, lively they are amazingly weak. 
'Plu! greatest danger to India and the most formidable 
ol)sta(!lo in the path to responsible government is the inherent 
weakness of the government it now has. And this is simply 
because the weakest form of government is one which, 
however autociratie its powers on paper, has not behind it 
t he will of an electorate regularly ascertained. The civil 
service do not believe in the possibility of resuming powers 
once transferred, because they do not believe that Parliament 
rt'ally belic'ves in it. I am weighing my words when I say 
t hat many of them do not believe that Parliament really 
means to' see them through in the discharge of the grave 
responsibilities which it leaves on their shoulders. I think 
they are wrong, but, if I am correct, it is of vital importance 
t hat Parliament should leave its agents in no doubt on the 
matter, and that is why I venture to say this. 

§ 6. The Nationalists genuinely believe that, if the power 
of recall is felt to be real, reactionary officials wiU create 
deadlocks and even disorders to bring it about. I am sure 
that they are wrong. But that is why I advise that any case 
of resumption of powers by the governor should at once be 
made the subject of inquiry by a commission appointed 
by the yeorotary of State, the chairman of which should 
always be some one taken from outside India. If such 
a commission should find that any official has been guilty 
of such conduct as the Nationalists fear, the offence should 
be visited by summary dismissal. That man will have been 
unfaithful to the best traditions of his service. 

S 6. I would make it clear that a governor will be recalled 
if he is found to have abused his powers of resumption, or 
to have failed in anything which might have avoided their 
use. But I hope that the Committee will be just as emphatic 
in pronouncing that a governor ought to be recalled who 
has shrunk from using those powers where they were neces- 
sary. Government is the indispensable basis of self-govern- 
ment. You will never found it on anything else. 

§ 7. I am against interference with the administration 
of transferred powers, because it blurs the responsibility. 
I am all in favour of making those powers as.wide as possible, 
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and therefore I rejoice- to see t hid Mr. Feel hnin's Coimnit lee 
has advised Ihe transfer of lu{i:h(‘r eilueation, 

§ 8. I am in favour of makinj' tfie [lowcu- of r<'enll a nullity, 
IxKiause if I’aiiiament is prepared to reeall, wlu'n- failure 
to tile t rust, is proved, Parliaineut will also Ix' nuu'h more 
reiuly to transfer further pow<>rs on thi' least si^'u that such 
transfer is justifiial. 'I’he belief that nsudl will Ih* nuilly 
used will beget a far d<'e|)er sense of n-sponsibility in 
ininisti'rs from tlu* outsid, I’liey will thiidc twie<* before 
they (unbark on courses which may lead to either diuidloek 
or disorder. The primuple giies right down to the root of 
these proposals, whieli n'st on the well-tried nu'fhod of 
experiment, upon which t he const it tiiional achievements 
of the British Commonwealth are all based. H.xperiment 
means that wlnwe fnilur<‘ is prov'ed you are prepansl to 
go back and Ix'gin over again, as you are now doing with the 
Minto-Morley reforms. Unh-ss the authors of tliis measure 
really intemi that, it is throwing dust in the (‘yes of the 
pubfie. to proh'ss t hat, t lu'y mean to bi' guided l>y extn'rience. 

§ 9. In question llblH, at the bottom of th<' si'ioml column 
on p. 74, Mrs. Bi'sant cpiotes Mr. Montagu ns having said : 
‘So far as transferred subjects are concerned, we shall 
have parted with our trusteeship and suromdered it to 
the represent at. iv('s of tlu' p(M)pl<( of India.’ 'rh(» words 
will be quoted as proving that I’artianumt has renounced 
its powers of recall. 1 think, therefoius. that tiu' matter 
should be settled by a di'tinite pronouncement from this 
Committee. It is vital t hat India should not he allowed to 
think that promises have bi'cn mado, wliieh hav(' not in fact 
been made. In all pronouncements on Indian policy it 
is of crucial importancse to avoid language* which admits 
of subtle inferen(H*a. The pronoune<*m«mt made by the 
(Secretary of (State on August ‘20, 1917, is a model to be 
imitated. 


8. (iii). Do you think that the exeentive council should in all 
provinces normally consist of one ofRoial European and one non- 
offldal Indian f 

§ L I think that every executive council should contain 
at least on© ofBoial European and one non-oflioial Indian. 
I think that there should be a majority of European votes 
including the governor s casting vote. Beyond this I have 
no opinion worth offering. 
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8. (iv). Do you think that the governor should have power 
to dissolve his legislative council ? 

§ 1. My answer is, Yes. 


9. Referring hack to questions 2, 3, and 4, if your answers to 
the first and third of these are in the affirmative, and if you think 
that the legislatures should he given greater powers of control and 
influence than they possess at present, do you regard the limita- 
tions imposed generally by clause 9 of the Bill upon their financial 
and legislative powers as (i) suitable, or as (ii) unnecessarily 
severe, or as (iii) inadequate to safeguard the responsibilities which 
the government owes in the last resort to Parliament (clause 9) ? 

10. In particular, (i) do you think that the legislature should have 
power with whatever limitations to vote supphes (clause 9 (2)). 
(ii) Do you accept the plan of grand committees as the means of 
giving to the government the power to secure essential legislation 
in the event of their failure to carry their propositions in the 
council P If so, have you any modifications of detail to suggest ? 
If not, what otW method would you suggest to secure the object 
in view ? 

§ I . Hir Harry (Stephen found himself unable to distinguish 
l)etween influence and control.^ I ask the Committee to 
recognize the reality of the distinction and also of its practical 
imfiortance. At this moment the Imperial Government 
is consciously exposing itself to the influence brought to 
liear on it through this Committee by spokesmen of the 
various Indian sections. The minds of ministers and 
members will be affected by that influence. Can any 
member who has sat on this Committee after hearing all 
these witnesses from India doubt that he can now handle 
it with much greater knowledge ? But you are not sharing 
with these witnesses the faculty of decision. That rests 
with Parliament and with no one else, and with it the final 
responsibility undivided and undiminished. It is just 
failure to recognize and implement the vital importance 
of this distinction which has thrown the whole course of 
Indian reform awrjr since 1909. That is why, as the earlier 
chapters of the Joint Report demonstrate, you cannot now 
buiM on the foundations then laid. 

§ 2. Now, personally, I want to see ministers and elected 

1 q, 6327. 
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members exposed nt ('very point to the ndviec^ — tlmd is 
to say, the intlneuee- -of the governor and of his official 
advisers. But having experienced t he effect of t hat influence, 
I want ministc'rs and the legislatun* to feel that tlu' iimd 
d(X!ision is t heirs without reservi', and t he final responsibility 
for its results theirs without (pialification. Accordingly, 
tJK'ir power of making such decisions must, be put as much 
Imyond (pu'stion as is the power of a provincial government 
in Canada. The powers of ministers and of tlu' h'gislature 
to which th(‘y are answerable must he fidly eommensurato 
to the functions imposed on t hem. And my ultimate reason 
for all this is that f.lie elecdoraf e may know for what tlaiy are 
resjamsible, and also for what tlmy are n(»t. It is only so 
that eleetorat('S can be strengthened for the hearing of 
heavier bunhms. 

§ :$. The namon why 1 t hink that to begin wifli certain, 
and indec'd imwt. fuiugions should lie reserved to the existing 
government, is that if all these' functions were at once 
imposed on eb'ctorates too small and too unexereised in 
the practice of self-government, the burden wotdd break 
them down, chaos would ensue, and the reali7.Hfiun of 
responsible govi'rnmeni woidd he postponed. Therefoixi 
I urged HO long ago as I!) 17 that all funetions not speeifieally 
transferred should rt'main in the hands of offieinls respon- 
sible for discliarging them to Parllanu'iit through the 
Hocretary of State, t urged that in t heir exercise oflieials 
ought to be exposed as far as possible' to the influence of 
Indian opinion. By that 1 mean that tlu* system should he 
BO devised as to ensure that officials before making decisions 
should have to hear the opinions of every section of Indians 
affected thereby. But having weighed those opinions, I mean 
that t he final decision on matters for which offleials are held 
responsible to Parliament must be made by those oftieials 
Hubjeot to Parliament and its mouthpiece, the Hecretary of 
State ; and therefore their power to make those decisions 
must lie beyond (piestion. It is not merely that Parliament 
cannot hold them responsible unless the powers it confers 
are commensurate to the duties it imposes. It is also that 
the electorates must know what are the matters for whioh 
their own rwresentatives are not responsible. Otherwise, 
as Colonel rugh pointed out, with true nolitioai insight, 
ministers will he Judged, called to office ana dismissed from 
office by reason of thmr conduct in respect of reserved powers, 
which involve questions even more contentious thaja those 
involved in the powers transferred. They will not be Judged, 
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as they shoiild be, solely by reason of their conduct in respect 
of the powers transferred to their control.^ 

§ 4. It is necessMy to speak plainly. The source of all 
this controversy lies in the fact that the Joint Report 
speaks witli two voices on the main issue at stake. I will 
here rc{)cat what I wrote on the subject to the Drafting Com- 
mittee last year : 

§ 5. ' Rarliament is responsible from first to last for the 
government of India in all its aspects. The pronouncement 
of August 20 affirms this principle, and the Joint Report, 
l)y a series of illuminating quotations,^ shows how careful 
the supreme government has been to assert it, whenever 
the Governnu'ut of India or any provincial government has 
attempted to call it in question. The details of legislation 
were, for the most part, left to legislatures constituted for 
this purpose in India. But till 1909 it was made clear that 
these legislatures must, in the last resort accept the instruc- 
tions of the Indian executives, which were in turn bound 
by those of the Scc.rctary of State as the agent and mouth- 
piece of Parliament. As a further consequence, it was laid 
down that no member of an executive might publicly 
question these instructions. “ The policy adopted is the 
policy of the government as a whole, and as such must be 
accepted and promoted by all who decide to remain members 
of that government.” In these words ” the principle of 
unity within the Indian executives ” was asserted. The 
authors of the Report endorse these views. They assert 
that “ the official government which is still responsible to 
Parliament” must be able to discharge its responsibility 
properly.® To that end provision must be made, if a pro- 
vincial executive is to be held responsible for the govern- 
ment of the province.* It must be able to get through its 
legislation on reserved subjects.® The provincial legislature 
must, in the last resort, have the means of passing whatever 
laws or voting whatever supplies they deem to be necessary 
for discharging the duties imposed upon them by Parliament. 
No less is implied in the quotations made in paragraphs 34, 
67, and 68. The argument of Chapter VII against the 
Congress-League scheme involves that conclusion. ... 

I 6. ‘In paragraph 34 the Report quotes from a dispatch 
written to Lord Mayo from the Secretary of State in 
Mr. Gladstone’s government the following passage : 

‘ “ The Imperial Government cannot, indeed, insist on 

1 q. 6194. “ Joint Eoport, § 34. 

» Ibid., § 249. * Ibid., § 247. ' Ibid., § 262. 
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^ q. 6194. ® Joint Eeport, § 34. 

» Ibid., § 240. ‘ Ibid., § 247. » Ibid., § 262. 
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all the members of the GoVernor-Oencrars Couneil, when 
assembled for legislative purposes, voting for any measure 
which may be proposed, because on such occasions some 
members are present who are not unnnbers of the Govern- 
ment and not official servants of the Crown. But the Act 
which added these members (o the Council for a particular 
purpose made no ehang<> in the relations whi<'li subsist 
between the Imperial Government and its own ex(‘cutive 
officers. That (Government must luild in its hands the 
ultimate power of ro(puring the Gtwernor-General to intro- 
duce a measure, and of r<H|uiring also all the nu-mbers of his 
Government to vote for it." 

‘ In those words is ailirnusl tlu' self-evident proposition 
that no e.xecutive can continue to discharge its functions 
unless it can in the last instance setnuH* tlu* h'gislation without 
which such fvmctions (ainnot be discharged. In sections (17 
and OH we are told that the same truth was n—ignizied by 
Lord Dulferin's Committee. " No mat(<‘r to what <legree the 
liberalization of the oouneils may now take place, it will 
be necessary to leave in t htr hands of each pr(»vinciai govern- 
ment the ultimate decision upon all important f|ueHti<»ns and 
the paramount control of its own policy." 

§7. 'The authors of the Report frankly taulorsc these 
conclusions : 

‘ “ Upon this point we tlefer to the experience of history, 
and we draw from it tlie plain conclusion that if the govern- 
ment is to be carried on, legislature and executive must in 
essentials be in harmony. Ixigtslation is a necessary attribute 
of government, because it is the means by which govern- 
ment secures fresh powers when it feels the need of them for 
attaining its end. But in the hands of the assembly it may 
become a weapon to paralyse the government. Whenever 
the legislature distrusts the executive it can always restrain 
or control its a-ctivities by specific provisions inserted in an 
Act, There is no clear line between administrative and 
executive functions, and it would be perfectly open to an 
assembly whioh distrusted its executive nractically to assume 
charge of the administration, and, as Lord Bryce says, to 
reduce its government to the position of a bank staff 
vis-d-vis the directors. That is a position into which no 
parliamentary government ever allows itself to bo forced ; 
and it would be an impossible position for a nominated 
government in India. An executive wMoh is independmt of 
its legislature, as the Indian executive have hitherto been, 
can carry on the government in virtue of authority derived 
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from without ; a party executive can govern because it 
interprets the will of the people as represented by the 
assembly ; but wherever, as in Canada or Malta, attempts 
have been made to set up an irremovable executive and 
a popular assembly, acute conflict, has ensued and has 
resulted in either an advance to popular government or 
a return to autocracy. “ Parliamentary government avoids 
deadlocks by making the executive responsible to the legisla- 
ture. I^residential government limits deadlocks because 
all the organs of the state must ultimately submit. But 
a legislature! elected by the people, coupled with a governor 
appointed by a distant, power, is a contrivance for fomenting 
dissensions and making them perpetual.” We believe that 
in India, where tlu! two sides are divided by race and also 
by diiferemies of standpoint, the discord would be much 
nujre serious than it has ever been in the Empire’s history.” ^ 

§ H. ‘ Again and again this position is reaffirmed : 

‘ “ If responsible government cannot be conceded at once, 
as, ind<!ed, the schcjnc! implies, and if some measure of 
resjxjnsibility is yet to be given, then means must be found of 
dividing the sphere of administration into two portions, and 
for each of these there must be a part of the executive which 
can in the last resort secure its way from a legislative organ 
which is in harmony with it ; and there must also be means of 
securing that both halves of the machine work together.” ® 

‘ “ Our aim must be to secure to the official executive 
the power of protecting effectually whatever functions are 
still reserved to it and to the Government of India, of 
intervening in all cases in which the action of the non-official 
executive or council affects them to their serious prejudice. 
For otherwise the official government which is still respon- 
sible to Parliament may be unable to discharge its responsi- 
bility properly.” “ 

‘ ” We now turn to a consideration of the work of the 
legislative councils. Assuming that they have been recon- 
stituted with elective majorities, and that the reserved and 
transferred subjects have been demarcated in the way 
suggested, let us consider how the executive government is 
to be enabled to secure the passing of such legislation or 
such supplies as it considers absolutely necessary in respect 
of the reserved services. For we must make some such 
provision if we are going to hold it responsible for the 
government of the province.” * 

^ Joint Report, § 167. ^ Ibid., § 174. 

« Ibid., §240. « Ibid., §247. 
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§ IK ‘With mi<‘h statements of prim'ijtle before liitn, the 
reader naturally looks with some eonlhlenee to the praetieal 
proposals of the aut hors for K'vinfi eifee) totliein. Hut what 
do we find !! Tin* executive's iiitimnfe power to pass the 
legislation it re((uires <l<>pen(ls up<in a e<immittee upon whir^li 
the governor is "to nominate a bare majority exclusive of 
himself 'I’his eaii only mean a majority of otu'. exclusive 
of tlu' governor's easting vote, in any ease a despm'ately 
narrow margin of safety considering t he vicissitudes of health 
in India. I have .seen a provincial government beaten <iu 
a motion owing to I he illness of one oflicial. But t lie governor 
is bound by further re.st rict ions. “Of the mendau’s so 
nominated no more than two thirds sitould be ollicials.'' 
In plain words, a clear majority on the commit te** are to 
be members in no way amimable to the govt-rnor's authi>rity. 
A Bill may present a numlier of contentions p<iints all vital 
to the government’s position. 

§ It). ‘ We rnii.st hold in mind that the ineasures to which 
the procedure apj)lieH are such us the governor has certified 
as “essential to th<' dis(dmrge of his responsibility for the 
peace or tranquillity of the provinee !>r ttf any part thereof, 
or for tile discharge of his responsibility for tlu' resi-rved 
subjects Tile measure is first discusstal by the legislative 
council. The discussion may make it clear either that 
a majority or else that the whole of the Indian memberH aro 
opposed to tiio measure. It is tht'U to bo referred to the 
grand committee, which is not a standing committee, but 
a body chosen ad hoc. The Report mentions a committee 
of forty. Its composition would then be as follows ; 

19 members elected by the elected members by propor- 
tional representation. 

1 4 officials, 

6 non-officials nominated by tho governor. 

I the governor lumHoIf. 

40 

It is, in plain words, to be a body packed by the governor 
from the minority to overrule the opinion of the majority 
on the legislative cotmoil. Where opinion is divided amongst 
the elected members of the ledslative counoil, the governor 
oan nominate unofficial memners from the minority with 
some hope of their support. The tnmsferabl© vote may 

^ Joint Beport, 1 
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*■ Joint Rojxirt, 1 2{®. 
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operatt', further to strengthen his minority on the grand 
eomiuittee. But even so it is hard to conceive a procedure 
likely to prove more exasperating in practice. 

§ 11. ‘ There are, however, plenty of causes on record in 
which every Indian member has voted a^a,inst the govern- 
menl . In these eases (and they are certain, to recur), where 
is the governor In find the six xmofiicial members required 
to pass his measure ? It is not, moreove**, as though the 
passage of a Jiill depended on a single division. Dozens of 
artunulrneuts can be introduced, any one of which may 
(lesf,roy the utilitiy of the measure. The absence or defection 
of one or two unofficial nominees at any orxe of a number of 
divisions may lead to a breakdown. The authors of the 
Rei)ort are themselves driven to admit the -weakness of their 
(jwn proposal : 

‘ “ It may bc) objected that such a gramd committee so 
e.omjjoscd offers the official executive no absolute guarantee 
that its measure will got through. We agree that this is the 
ease ; but there is no such guarantee at present. In a grand 
eommittco of forty members there could be fourteen officials, 
and wo consider that iio great harm will ensue if govern- 
ment defers legislative projects which arcs opposed by the 
whole elected element and for which it eannot secure the 
support of six out of the seven members ■whom the governor 
has it in his power to select from the who!©; body of the non- 
official members of the council.” ^ 

‘ A lamer conclusion I have never read. We are told 
again and again in emphatic language that every executive 
must in the last resort be able to secure the legislation it 
requires. In the face of all tliis, we are now told “that no 
groat harm will ensue if government dffeTS legislative pro- 
jects ”, when the opposition of the legislators they do not 
control is too strong for them. And why speak of deferring 
these projects ? Another election is scarcely likely to weaken 
the legislative council’s opposition, and then no remedy 
remains but an ordinance by the Government of India, 
or else an act of the Imperial Government, Meanwhile, the 
governor must continue to govern without powers which he 
solemnly certified to be “ essential to the discharge of his 
responsibility He will forfeit his ovm self-respect and 
deserve to loose that of the public unless be resigns. 

1 12. ‘In Section 277 we are told that in provincial 
matters the afcmative power of the executive can be less 
decisively used than in Indian matters, and the reason given 

1 Ibid. 
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1 Ibid. 
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ia that, provincial mattc-rs aro k'ss important and the 
government'K responsibility to Parliami-nt not so close. 
1 venture to (piestion l)oth tlmse statements. During the 
period of transition the governor is to remain respon.siblc for 
order. That responsibility is second in importance- to no 
other, and tJu-refore, in terms of the Ueport, it is to bci 
reserved to the governor. Whenever it can be transferred 
to ministers, the province will be ripe for full responsible 
government. So long as it is n-.serve-d. the governor is 
re.s])onsiblo to ikirlianumt for maintaining order. Tlie fac;t 
that he takes itistruef ions from the- Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State, and not from the Cabinet or Parliament direct, doc-s 
not aifeet the position. He is responsible to the British 
Government for the maintenan<-e of internal order in his 
province. For the discharge of that all-importatd function 
laid upon him, he needs powers no ie.ss decisive than those 
vested in the Govc'rnment of India for the* powc-rs reserved 
to thorn.’ 

§ 12. The opening chapters of this Report in their fearless 
analysis of liistory and pritieijih- deserve to stand with those! 
of Durhant. But, unlike Durham and his great executant 
Elgin, tho authors shritik from thc! application of tlieir 
own princjiploH to practice. Tlu*y follow tht! argument of 
Durham and also of Jhofessor Lowell in his ttmsterly verilica- 
tion of Dtirham’s teaching from subseeptent experience-. 
Tho prin(;ij)los of the Minti)--Morley refortn, as carried to 
tlioir logical conclusion in the Congress -lasagne scheme, in 
their earlier chapters is naikal to Iht* counter f«)r all time. 
Then, breaking now ground of their own, they el(?cl for the 
principle of specific devolution. Hcluxtuled powers are to be 
transferred to ministtsrs responsible to elected t^ountdls and 
their electors. All other powers are to be reserved to tho 
official govemmetits responsible to tho Becretaiy of .State. 
But when the highly elaborated mechanism through which 
these powers are to be exercised, with its wheels turning 
this way, and its wheels turning that way, comes to be 
examined it proves to be tiothing but an ingenious contri- 
vance for ro-introducing in the sphere of reserved subjects 
the whole principle luiderlying tho Minto-Morley and C’on- 
gress-Leaguo schemes. Beluna a screen of grand committees 
and a council of state the clear principles enunciated in 
the earlier ohapters of the Report are quietly Jettisoned. 

§ 14. The whole answer to these questions you have put 
to me depends upon whether you really mean to mve 
your agents the power of decision upon matters hi whieh 
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you make them responsible to yourselves. I speak to the 
(Jommittee as the mouthpiece and ear of Parliament in this 
matter._ In reserved subjects where do you mean the power 
of decision to lie ? Do you, in the words of the Joint Report, 

' consider that no great harm will ensue if government 
defers legislative projects which are opposed by the whole 
(Jected clement when upon such projects may depend the 
peace of a province and therefore the peace of India ? Why, 
then, did the Secretary of State and the Viceroy carry their 
measures the other day in the teeth of every elected member ? 
Tlusy cannot plead that the attitude of those members would 
have differed if they had represented the full franchise 
projected by the Southboroiigh Committee. The answer 
is that they believed that they could not discharge the trust 
laid on tlusm by Parliament unless the elected members were 
overruled. Why ask, then, that future governors should 
be placed in a position which they themselves are not willing 
to accept ? It is not proposed that elected members should 
bo asked to take on themselves the responsibilities of the 
governor when they deny him the power to govern. This 
contrivance means that the power of final decision is to rest 
nowhere, and that government is in the last analysis to cease. 
Nor does it help matters to say that in the last instance 
you have to fall back upon the Governor-General’s power 
to enact an ordinance. When the friction of deadlock has 
raised public feeling to the flash-point, the exercise of the 
Viceroy’s last residuary powers is simply equivalent to 
proclaiming a state of siege, to suspension of the constitution 
itself, because your constitution has broken down. It is 
a plain admission that revolution is afoot and can only be 
met by martial law. The functions of the Viceroy are 
merged thereby into those of the Commander-in-Chief. 
I am asking you to give India a constitution which will not 
break down, because it is one through which government 
(ian govern witho\it resort to arms. I urge it because any 
resort to arms, in India disturbs for the time being and for 
long afterwards the atmosphere in which alone the delicate 
plant of self-government can grow. You have the warning 
of Ireland at your doors. 

§ 15. The issue has been put squarely in the evidence 
before you. Lord Islington asked Mr. Banerjea : ‘ I suppose 
you would qualify the word “ bare ” by making it an 
effective majority ? ’ ^ The answer was ‘ No. That is to 
say, it ought not to be such a majority as would in any case 

1 q. 1176. 
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give the govc'rnor a majnrily. It would he a hare majority 
which would enable the (jomrnor to pasn unlij nurh nwmuren an 
were, acceplabh.'. Tlieii on page ‘i:U, eolumn i, Mr. Saatri 
remarka : ‘ In the (traiui Conunittce under the Joint Ih-port 
the eleeted nvemlx-rs and t he noniinat<‘d non-otlieial im'iula'ra 
together would still he in a very eonsid«‘rahl<' majority over 
the ollieial meiuhers, and t herei'on', there is preSiU'ved this 
right--it may he aeademie to a larg<* extent hut a legal 
right of rejuninij ijoveruuieni uwannre.n as presided to us 
in tlu' grand e(mnnittee,' But wiiether this legal right is 
really aoademiti may IX' judged from the answer given hy 
Mr. Hamarth to Mr. Benmdt : ' ‘ Is it still the ease in Itulia 
that legislators who have been nominated l»y tla* govern- 
ment are under the impression, many of them, that it is 
their duty to go with the government always and votes with 
them ? ' Mr. Hamarth’s answer was ‘ No 

§ 16. t leave aside the opinion of British oflieials on this 
subject and tvirn to the evidence of Lor<l Carmiehael, the 
most popidar governor who has ever ruh'd an Itulian pro- 
vince. When Mr. Montagu asketl him ; “ ‘Do y'oti tiiink 
that in a province it' is wise or uee-essary to give to th<^ 
governor an absolute right to pass a law, which not even one 
of the non-official members of his legislative cmuncil will 
support ? ’ Lord Darmiohacl replied : ‘ Yes, 1 think it is, 
because if he is a man who would do it wrongly, he ought 
not to bo there '. 

§ 17. Here Lord (’armichael touches on a point which 
deserves the careful attention of this (Committee. In 
another part of his evidence he argues that all governors 
of major provinces should be brought from outside. I agree 
with him, I also a^eo with him in thinking that the 
success or failure of this great experiment will largely depeml 
upon the quality of the govoniors who can be found to 
serve. To me it seems that a man so qualified would have 
the political insight to say to a Secretary of State : ‘ If you 
ask me to make myself responsible to you for the rew^rved 
funotions, I must be the final judge, until you recall me, of 
the le^slation required to give me the power to disoharBo 
them . I think ho would say with Lord Carmichael : ‘If 
you do not think mo a fit judge of those powew don’t ajppoint 
me. At any rate, I will not accept the apwintment without 
them,’ On similar grounds Cornwallis refused the appoint- 
ment of Qovemor-^neral in 1786, and Parliament nad to 
give him the neoessaiy powers before he woidd accept office. 
^ q. 2S96. a q. 6706. 
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most popular governor who has ever ruled an Indian pro- 
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because if ho is a man who would do it wrongly, he ought 
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deserves the careful attention of this (Committee. In 
another part of his evidence he argues that all governors 
of major provinces should be brought from outside. I agree 
with him. f also agree with him in thinking that the 
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He had the insight to see that the root of Hastings’ trouble 
was not an excess of power, but the fact that he was driven 
to intrigue by division of authority. As Lord Carnaichael 
says of the grand eonamittee : ‘ I do not like it altogether, 
and one of tiie reasons why I do not like it is that 1 think 
it will Jiolp to increase the risk of political intrigue 

§ 18. The one (ilear solution of the whole difficulty is 
indiciated in tlie able evidence given by Mr. Aiyar. Inde- 
pen (hud, i.estiniony coming from this qaiarter is so im- 
portant t hat 1 propose to quote it at length. _Mr. Aiyar 
says : ^ 

‘ I would oppose the institution of grand committees, 
('.specially in view of the suggestions made by the Govern- 
ment of India, whie.h proeee<i on the erroneous basis of the 
absence of independent political thought, and on the 
assumption that every elected member must vote against 
tlio governhnent. The disadvantage of the official hloc has 
beciii perpetuated, and smaller bodies than even the present 
councils are brought into existence. It has been argued 
that the grand committee affords scope for persuasion on the 
part of the elected member, but this process can take place 
in the council itself without a reduplication of machinery. 
The grand committee may be abolished, and the governor 
may asume responsibility for cases needing affirmative 
legislation, subject to sanction on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India or of the Secretary of State, and the inevitable 
review of policy by the select committee and commission.’ 

The Committee will note that Mr. Aiyar was speaking 
as Vice-President of the All-India Home Rule League and 
that he says this in his written answer to replies. In oral 
examination he steadily and repeatedly reinforced his view.® 

‘ If the governor has made up liis mind that a particular 
course is possible, there is no necessity for creating a chamber 
which is merely bringing into operation what his idea is, 
and it seems to me that the only argument which was 
advanced in regard to this matter — ^namely, the utility of 
a full discussion before the council, would apply equally well 
when I say that the conditions of the case may be met by 
the discussion in the legislative council and the governor 
taWng action after such discussion. Why import a second 
chamber, especially of the composition suggested by the 
Government of India, if all that it means is that the govern- 
ment must have its way ? Let the governor say so and have 
done with it.’ 

I <1. 6921. 


“ p. 88, column 1. 


p. 91, columns 1 and 2. 
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was not an excess of power, but the fact that he was driven 
to intrigue by division of authority. As Lord Carmichael 
says f)f t,hc grand e.ommittee : ‘ I do not like it altogether, 
and one of tiio reasons why I do not like it is that 1 think 
it will help to increase the risk of political intrigue 

§ 1 8. The one cilear solution of the whole difficulty is 
indicated in the able evidence given by Mr. Aiyar. Inde- 
pendent i.esi.imony coming from this quarter is so im- 
portant t hat 1 propose to quote it at length. ,Mr. Aiyar 
says : ^ 

‘ I would oppose the institution of grand committees, 
esjjceially ln_ view of the suggestions made by the Govem- 
numt of India, whie.h proceed on the erroneous basis of the 
absence of independent political thought, and on the 
assumption that every elected member must vote against 
tlio govemlnent. The disadvantage of the official bloc has 
beciii perpetuated, and smaller bodies than even the present 
councils are brought into existence. It has been argued 
tiiat the grand committee affords scope for persuasion on the 
part of the elected member, but this process can take place 
in the council itself without a reduplication of machinery. 
The grand committee may be abolished, and the governor 
may asume responsibility for cases needing affirmative 
legislation, subject to sanction on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India or of the Secretary of State, and the inevitable 
review of policy by the select committee and commission.’ 

The Committee will note that Mr. Aiyar was speaking 
as Vice-President of the All-India Home Rule League and 
that he says this in his written answer to replies. In oral 
examination he steadily and repeatedly reinforced his view.® 

‘ If the governor has made up his mind that a particular 
course is possible, there is no necessity for creating a chamber 
which is merely bringing into operation what his idea is, 
and it seems to me that the only argument which was 
advanced in regard to this matter — ^namely, the utility of 
a full discussion before the council, would apply equally well 
when I say that the conditions of the case may be met by 
the discussion in the legislative council and the governor 
taking action after such discussion. Why import a second 
chamber, especially of the composition suggested by the 
Government of India, if all that it means is that the govern- 
ment must have its way ? Let the governor say so and have 
done with it.’ 

I q. 6921. 


“ p. 88, column 1. 


p. 91, columns 1 and 2. 
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When Ml'. Bonneit aakcd him : ^ ‘ Woiikl a grand com- 
mittco reduce the (Unfavour with wliich the aedinn of the 
government wan rc'ceived i ' .Mr. Aiyar replied : ‘ 1 am 
afraid not, an it i.n nouglit to be enuntit uted. On the otluT 
hand, it will give rise to faetionn npiritn in the council tending 
to create t wo setn of people, one of whom would he termed the 
favoured of the government, who are in favour of itn policy, 
and the other being the count ittumt opponenfn.’ 

Tackled once more on the nubjeei next day by Lord Binha 
and Lord Midleton, he ivnolutely maintained hin ponition. 
Mr. Banerjea alno nayn that if Indian memltern an^ not given 
the pow(U’ to control leginlation on renerved nubjectn he 
would prefer the renponnibility to rent with the. goV(!mor 
outright.^ In para. .‘14 of Inn minute of dinnent, dated 
March 5, U)ll), Hir Hankaran Nair eJulornen the npirit of thin 
view. 

§ It). The views of .Mr. Aiyar are ((onfirmed by the great 
authority of Lord ('armi(dui<‘l. Whcui the t’hairman aaid 
to him : ® ‘1 think this is a most important point. With 
your expcu'ience will you tell us how' you see the position (jf 
the governor under the proposed scheme?’ Lord Car- 
mi(diael re|)lied : 

‘ I think it would lie a mtudi more difficult position, 
I admit, and I think he would have to (‘.xercise his own 
responsibility more than he does at presi'ut. He would not 
roly as much on his advis<(rH, because after all the governor 
has very great powers at the present time if necessary, and 
t think he would have to ext^re.ise his powers more in future 
than ho does at present. 1 am not at all enamoured of the 
system as proposed of the grand committee ; I am inclined 
to think that, if not at once, very soon, Indians will begin 
to think they see through it. It is rather taking a responsi- 
bility off the governor and putting it on other people, who 
are not perhaps as fitted to take the responsibility as the 

f ovemor is. I do think that in India— and, mind you, I have 
een a governor in Australia also— though yo\i may say the 
things are perfectly different — I do think that in India, just 
because the Indians have not had so much responsibility 
themselves, they are prepared to see a governor doing 
what they do not like ana to think that very likely he is 
right to an extent which certainly the Australians would 
not be.’ 

Of the grand committee he says * that ‘ the govcimor is 
not the lesat certain of the nominated members. It seems 
t q. 1564, * qq. 1106, U06. » q. 6689. ♦ q. 6602. 
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When Ml'. Bonnot t, aakod him : ^ ‘ Would a grand oom- 
mittee reduce the di.sfavour with which the aedion of the 
government, was rcceiviHl i ' .Mr. Aiyar replied : ‘ I am 
afraid not., aw it iw .wought to he const if utc<l. On the other 
hand, it will give rise to factious spirits in the council tending 
to create t wo sets of people, one of whom would he t ernusl the 
favoured of the government, who are in favour of its policy, 
and the other being the eon.sfituent opponents.’ 

Tackled once more on the subject next day by Lord Hinha 
and Lord .Midh'ton, lie re.solutely maintained his position. 
Mr. Banerjea also says that if Indian members are not given 
the power to control legislation on reservi’d subjects he 
would prefer the. responsibility to rest with the govemor 
outright.' In para. :i4 of his minute of dissent, dated 
March 5, 1019, Sir Sankaran Nair endorses the spirit of this 
view . 

§ 10. The views of .Mr. Aiyar are confirmed by the great 
authority of Lord (’armitdiael. When the Chairman said 
to him : * ‘I think this is a most important point. With 
your experience will you tell us how you see the position of 
the governor under the proposed H<’heme ? ’ Lord Car- 
micluu'l re|)lied : 

‘ I think it would be a mtudi more difficult position, 
I admit, and 1 think he would have to <‘.xercise his own 
responsibility more than he does at present. He would not 
roly as much on his advisers, because after all the govemor 
has very great powers at the present time if necessary, and 
[ think he would have to exercise his powers more in future 
than ho does at present. 1 am not at alt enamoured of the 
system as proposed of the grand committee ; I am inclined 
to think that, if not at once, very soon, Indians will begin 
to think they see through it. It is rather taking a responsi- 
bility off the governor and putting it on other people, who 
are not perhaps as fitted to take the responsibility as the 
governor is. I do think that in India— and, mind you, I have 
Been a govemor in Australia also— though you may say the 
things are perfectly different— I do think that in India, Just 
because the Indians have not had so much responsibility 
themselves, they are prepared to see a govemor doing 
what they do not like ana to think that very likely he is 
right to an extent which certainly the Australians would 
not be.’ 

Of the grand committee he says * that ‘ the governor is 
not the least certain of the nominated members. It seems 

» q. 1554, * qq. 1105, llOfl. a q, ^ gggg 
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to me it is just on the most dangerous occasions when the 
governor would be in his weakest position there.’ In reply 
to the Chairman he goes on to say that in the position of the 
governor he would not feel himself sufficiently equipped for 
the fulfilment, in every case, of the responsibility which 
Parliament continues to lay upon him. It should be left 
to the governor to discharge that responsibility. ‘ Let Jhim 
do it off his own bat.’ The plan of the scheme, he feels, is to 
conceal the responsibility, not to give him full power to 
exercise it. ‘ I do not think we should conceal the responsi- 
bility.’ ^ It is needless to quote further the evidence in 
which this important witness continues to enforce his 
position. 

§ 20. Whenever one broaches these views, as I have done 
many a time in India, to my official friends, they always 
replied : ‘ Do you mean we should revert to government 
by ordinance ? And they seemed to think that I had gone 
out of my mind. I cannot recall a single official who thought 
such a thing could be faced.® The Government of India see 
clearly enough that the grand committees as at present 
designed will lead to a deadlock. But they cling to the 
idea of having enough officials subject to secret orders to 
vote the Indian members down. So long ago as 1841 
Sir George Cornwall Lewis uttered a prophetic warning 
against the danger of mocking a dependency with the 
semblance of parliaments, when responsibility cannot be 
conceded. But after-generations, deaf to this warning, 
created legislatures which they dared not trust with the 
power of decison, securing the executive by a troop of 
iffioial members voting under its secret orders. We talk 
of our influence on the East ; but one sometimes wonders 
whether the East has not a profounder influence on uS. 
Our system in India is overgro-wn with a tangle of make-, 
believe, and I hope Parliament will tear it down. If, as 
Englishmen believe, they are of all men the simplest and 
most honest, then let them realize that the true gifts they 
have for India are those drawn from their own store. 
Mr. Aiyar tells you that so long as you retain an element of 
autocracy in your government of India, she prefers that 
element to appear as such. It is the only government she 
has ever known. Do not cover it with a veneer of popular 
institutions too thin to deceive a child. If you want to make 
men in India give them verities and not shams. 

1 q. 5&98. 

“ See Report of Joint Select Committee, § 7, clause 11. 
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to me it is just on the most dangerous occasions when the 
governor would be in his weakest position there.’ In reply 
to the Chairman he goes on to say that in the position of the 
governor he would not feel himself sufficiently equipped for 
the fulfilment, in every case, of the responsibility which 
Parliament continues to lay upon him. It should be left 
to the governor to discharge that responsibility. ‘ Let hitu 
do it off his own bat.’ The plan of the scheme, he feels, is to 
conceal the responsibility, not to give him full power to 
exercise it. ‘ I do not think we should conceal the responsi- 
bility.’ ^ It is needless to quote further the evidence in 
which this important witness continues to enforce his 
position. 

§ 20. Whenever one broaches these views, as I have done 
many a time in India, to my official friends, they always 
replied : ‘ Do you mean we should revert to government 
by ordinance 1 ’ And they seemed to think that I had gone 
out of my mind. I cannot recall a single official who thought 
such a thing could be faced.^ The Government of India see 
clearly enough that the grand committees as at present 
designed will lead to a deadlock. But they cling to the 
idea of having enough officials subject to secret orders to 
vote the Indian members down. So long ago as 1841 
Sir George Cornwall Lewis uttered a prophetic warning 
against the danger of mocking a dependency with the 
semblance of parliaments, when responsibility cannot be 
conceded. But after-generations, deaf to this warning, 
created legislatures which they dared not trust with the 
power of decison, securing the executive by a troop of 
official members voting under its secret orders. We talk 
of our influence on the East ; but one sometimes wonders 
whether the East has not a profounder influence on us. 
Our system in India is overgrown with a tangle of make-, 
believe, and I hope Parliament will tear it down. If, as 
Englishmen believe, they are of all men the simplest and 
most honest, then let them realize that the true gifts they 
have for India are those drawn from their own store. 
Mr. Aiyar tells you that so long as you retain an element of 
autocracy in your government of India, she prefers that 
element to appear as such. It is the only government she 
has ever Imown. Do not cover it with a veneer of popular 
institutions too thin to deceive a child. If you want to make 
men in India give them verities and not shams. 

1 q. 5&98. 

® See Report of Joint Select Committee, § 7, clause 11. , 
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§21. Lord ( ’uniiifhacl rcfu-tiMl to 1 k> scarc<{ by fhia 
terrible word ' ordiimiice Now why i.s thi.s word ho tiHefiil 
us a weapon tigainst (he ndviK'ateH of din'ct inethodH? 
The real reanon in (hut ■■ ordinatiee ' has so far stood for 
decrees suddenly imposed withouf previous discussion in 
detail. Mr. Montajiti asked Sir William Mey<‘r : 'What 
ahotd an ordinane<' as eonfrasled with that forin of legisla- 
tion i ’ Sir William replied : ' Tla-re is all the ditferenee in 
the world ; an ordinance is an autocratie, Act of the govem- 
nuait. Then* is no neee.ssary ilisenssion on it, whereas in 
the (louiK'il of Stat(‘ a Bill will he put forward, there will be 
a select, connnittee. there will he (Uscmssion and <lehate 
and amendments, and very often, as happens at present, 
the gov<>rnni('nt may fiml that it is advisable to ac<'ept some 
of t lu' amemluK'nts. That would not aris<' at all in the ease 
of ordinances.’ ,\s (he doint Report itself says-' (he power 
of ordinanc{' * mendy provides a means of issuing <h*crees 
after private <Uscussion in the executive <-ouncil. and without 
opportunities for piddic debate or critieisin Kxaetly. 
The odium raised by the word is mainly due to a very 
natural distrust of edicts isstusl without any prc'viotis discus- 
sion in pid)!ic. It was Lord Dalhousie who saw (he mis<-hief 
of simh a practice and put an end to it exec'pt for rare and 
pressing oeeasions. Ud us think for a moment what 
happens at present when government has to pass unpoptdar 
measurtw. OtHeials may neither speak nor vote except in 
acoordaiu-e with th<' gov(>rnmeut (trders, lust whett the 
governor has made up his miml (hat a Bill must he carried 
or that some atnembuent (U'sigued to emaseulate it must he 
rejeided. secret ordiU’s, which are no secret, are given by 
him to olbeial nuunljers to vote it <lown. It is a humiliating 
sight to sec the mechanical way in whicdi the handa of the 
otHcials go up, when (he division is called, and the solemn 
para<io whicsn is madt* «if counting them. The governor 
might just as well count his own fingers, if it were not for the 
hazards of fever and dysciitery. In the plan before you in 
the Bill your margin of safety in matters affecting the peace 
of India will often depend on the reatUng of a clinical thermo- 
meter. 

§ 22. There are times when one knows, and the Indian 
members know, that government divisions would not be 
won if officials were free to speak and vote. What firm 
foundation can any system of government find in a hollow 
pretence like this 1 To an outsider the thing is a degradation 

‘ q. 8789. * q. 6002 . » Joint Refxjrt. § 276 . 
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§21. Ijiiril ( 'armii'liacl rcfu.-<ctl to 1 k> scared hy this 
terrible word ‘ ordinance Nanv why is lids word so useful 
us a weapon apiinst tin- advocates of din-et met hods? 
The real reason is that ‘ordinance' has so far stood for 
decrees suddenly imposed witinnd previous discussion in 
detail. Mr. Montaj'n asked Sir William M<-yer ; ‘What 
about an ordinanci- as contrasted with that form <tf h-j^isla- 
tion i ' Sir William replied : ‘ Th<-re is all the ditfen-nce in 
the world ; an ordinance is an autocratic Act of tin- govem- 
im-nt. 'riu-re is no nei-<*ssary discussion on it, whereas in 
the (iouru'il of State a Bill will be put forwanl, there will be 
a select committee, there will be discussion and «lebate 
and amendnn-nts, and very often, as happens at present, 
the }j;overnment may tint! that it is a<lvisable to accept some 
of the amendments. 'I’hat wouhl tu>t aris<- at all in tlie case 
of ordinances.’ .As the doint Uefiort itself says-' the power 
of ordinanci- ‘ nn-n-ly proviiles a means of issuinj? <lecrees 
after private dis<'Ussion in the executive eoinicil, and without 
opportunities for public debate or critic-ism '. Exactly. 
The odium rai.sed by the word is mainly due to a very 
natural distrust of edicts issued without any previotis discus- 
sion in public. It was Lord Dalhousie who saw the mischief 
of such a practice and put an end to it e,x<-ept for rare and 
pressing occasions. Ud us think for a moment what 
happens at present when govi-rmnent has to pass unpopular 
measures. Officials may neither speak nor vote except in 
accor<lanc(‘ with tin- govi-rnment orilers, hut when the 
governor has made up his mimt that a Bill must he carried 
or that some amendment designed to emasculate it must he 
rejeeteil. secret orders, which are no secret, are given by 
him to official members to vote it down, ft is a humiliating 
sight to see the mechanicHl way in whudi the hands of the 
officials go up, when the division is calU»d, and the BoU*mn 
para<ie which is made of counting them. The governor 
might just as well count his own fingers, if it were not for the 
hazards of fever and dysentery. In the plan before you in 
the Bill your margin of safety in matters affecting the peace 
of India will often de|)end on the reatling of a clinical thermo- 
meter. 

§ 22. There are times when one knows, end the Indian 
members know, that government divisions would not be 
won if officials were free to apeak and vote. What firm 
foundation can any system of government find in a hollow 
pretence like this ? To an outsider the thing is a degradation 

‘ q. 8789. * q. 6902. » Joint Itcport, § 276. 
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of highly intelligent officials in the presence of their Indian 
colleagues. But this prostitution of popular government has 
one really poisonous effect. Year after year British officials 
are paraded in public as a political party in opposition to 
Indian Nationalism. The bitter antagonism developed 
between the British services and educated Indians in the 
last decade is, I believe, as much due to this cause as to any 
other. Those who grow up with a sham and get used to it 
become blind to the mischief it works. How the authors 
of the Joint Report could have written sections 86 and 87 
and then advocate a continuance of this practice on the 
grand committees and the council of state passes my 
understanding.^ 

§ 23. The point is that the governor now gets his way, 
and, under the Bill, is to get his way when he can, only by 
secret orders to official voters. If Parliament decides that 
tliere are matters in which he as their agent must get his 
way, why should he not do it as Mr. Aiyar and Lord Car- 
michael suggest, by issuing his orders openly and directly ? 
The principle is perfectly plain and easy of application in 
practical procedure. When a Bill is moved, let a motion 
that it be not read a second time be prefaced by the words, 

‘ That the governor bo requested Let all amendments be 
prefaced by the same words. Then when the governor has 
made up his mind that he must carry his measure or that he 
cannot accept an amendment which has been voted by the 
council, lot him say outright that he cannot accept the 
request, and put his reasons on record. 

§ 24. It must bo realized that the system here advocated 
as applicable to legislation on reserved subjects is simply 
that which already obtains on supply, and which, under the 
Bill, is still to be applied to votes on the estimates on reserved 
subjects. I am entirely in favour of the system under which 
the vote of the legislative council is to be taken on the 
estimates, and the governor is to take the responsibility of 
saying whether he accepts the vote or not.^ The principle 
is just the same whether it is applied to money Bills or to 
ordinary legislative measures. The whole situation is cleared 
by this honest procedure. In the first place, the Indian 
members are not forced into artificial solidarity by the 
presence of a phalanx of European voters. Genuine divisions 
of opinion have a far better chance of coming to the surface 
and of being heard. The governor has therefore a far better 

^ See Report of Joint Select Committee, § 7, clause 6. 

^ Ibid., § 7, clause 11. 
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«f higlily intelligent officials in the presence of their Indian 
colleagueK. But this prostitution of popular government has 
one really poisonous effect. Year after year British ofhcials 
are paraded in public as a political party in opposition to 
Indian Nationalism. The bitter antagonism developed 
between the British services and educated Indians in the 
last decade i.s, I believe, as much due to this cause as to any 
other. Those who grow up with a sham and get used to it 
become blind to the mischief it works. How the authors 
of the Joint Report could have written sections 86 and 87 
and then advocate a continuance of this practice on the 
grand committees and the council of state passes my 
tmderstanding.'^ 

§ 23. The point is that the governor now gets his way, 
and, xinder the Bill, is to get his way when he can, only by 
secret orders to official voters. If Parliament decides that 
t.here are matters in which he as their agent must get his 
way, why should he not do it as Mr. Aiyar and Lord Car- 
michael suggest, by issuing his orders openly and directly 1 
The principle is perfectly plain and easy of application in 
practical procedure. When a Bill is moved, let a motion 
that it be not read a second time be prefaced by the words, 

‘ That the governor bo requested Let all amendments be 
prefaced by the same words. Then when the governor has 
made up his mind that he must carry his measure or that he 
cannot accept an amendment which has been voted by the 
council, lot him say outright that he cannot accept the 
request, and put his reasons on record. 

§ 24. It mtist be realized that the system here advocated 
as applicable to legislation on reserved subjects is simply 
that which already obtains on supply, and which, \mder the 
Bill, is still to be applied to votes on the estimates on reserved 
subjects. I am entirely in favour of the system under which 
the vote of the legislative council is to be taken on the 
estimates, and the governor is to take the responsibility of 
saying whether he accepts the vote or not.® The principle 
is just the same whether it is applied to money Bills or to 
ordinary legislative measures. The whole situation is cleared 
by this honest procedure. In the first place, the Indian 
members are not forced into artificial solidarity by the 
presence of a phalanx of European voters. Genuine divisions 
of opinion have a far better chance of coming to the surface 
and of being heard. The governor has therefore a far better 

' See Eeport of Joint Select Committee, § 7, clause 6. 
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moariH of knowing what gonniiu* Imlian opinion ia before 
he makea up hia niitui. The procedure nieetK the ohjeetions 
which the word ‘ ordiiumcc* ’ ia uaed to raise. la-gialation 
will be discusstal as fully and in as nua-h <letail as at present, 
and with gnuiter freedom. 

In the aecond place, the opinion of the Indian majority 
cornea upon record. Their reaponaihility for seeing that it 
is placed before government is properly d'iseharge<l ; thirdly, 
the govcrruir's reaponaibility for final decision is plainly 
shown an<l made to rest wlawe it ought to rest. By the 
governor 1 do not here mean the governor-iji-eouneil. 
1 agree with Lord (’armiehael that under the iu*\v scheme his 
personal authority shouhl b(> much more marked. After 
listening to his official advisers the final responsibility of 
legislative decisions should rest upon him. He can be 
recalled. You cannot easily dismiss a whol{> exe<udive 
council. 

Fourthly, you get rid of t he official phalanx of voters once 
for all. At the same time, the government is left wit h perfect 
elasticity as to official speakers. It can call to the council 
the officials best cpjalifital to enlighten it on the measure 
before it. The saving of the time of busy British officials is 
itself an important economy. Moreover, when officials are 
publicly attacked, it would often be much more satisfactory 
to every one if they came to the council to defend themselves. 

Finally, by this straightforward method you avoid all 
the ingenious complications of the grand committee with 
its phalanx of official voters, and the atmosphere of intrigue 
in which the governor will be involved when ne is endeavour- 
ing to pack it with Indian members who can be tnisted, as 
he hopes, to save his faoe.^ 

§ 25. The Committee will now readily understand why 
I endorse the view advanced by nearly all witnesses from 
India, that in all the larger provinces the governors should 
be taken from outside the service. India is full of historical 
survivals which are mere anaoronisms. I fail to me any 
practical reason for maintaining the present contrast between 
the simpUoity of government estabushmentB in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab and the »eml-vic©regal pomp 
with winch they are surrounded in Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay. I should like to see some mean found between 
the two, but to have them all put oh exactly the same footing 
in respwt of emoluments, ceremony, and everything else. 
After aQ, the govemca of the Unit^'Proirinoes rulwmore 
^ See Report Jdnt Seleot Committee, § % d&mm IB and 25. 
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moariH of knowing what gonniiU' Imlinn opinion is before 
he makes up his mind. The [iroccdure nuadH the ohjeetions 
which the word ‘ ordimuu’e ’ is used to rnise. Ijcgislation 
will he discus.st‘d as fully and in as much detail as at present, 
and with gnuiter freedom. 

In tlu' second place, the opinion of the Imlian majority 
comes upon record. Their responsibility for set'itig that it 
is placed before government is prop<'rIy <liseharge<l ; thirdly, 
the governor's responsibility for final decision is plainly 
shown and made to rest where it ought to rest. By the 
governor 1 do not here mean the governordn-eonncil. 
I agree with Lord Carmichael that under the new sehemo his 
personal authority should be much more marketl. After 
listening to his official advisers the linal responsibility of 
legislative decisions should rest ujarn him. He can be 
recalled. You cannot easily rlismiss a whole executive 
council. 

Fourthly, you get rid of the official phalanx of voters once 
for all. At the same time, the government is left wit h perfect 
elasticity os to official speakers. It can call to the council 
the officials best tjualified to enlighten it on the measure 
before it. The saving of the time of busy British officials is 
itself an important economy. Moreover, when offiiuab are 
publicly attacked, it would often be much more satisfactory 
to every one if they came to the council to defend themselves. 

Finally, by this straightforward method you avoid all 
the ingenious complications of the grand committee with 
its phwanx of official voters, and the atmosphere of intrigue 
in which the governor will be involved when ne is endeavour- 
ing to pack it with Indian members who can be trusted, M 
he hopes, to save his faoe.’^ 

§ 25. The Committee will now readily understand why 
I endorse the view advanced by nearly all witnesses from 
India, that in all the larger provinces the governors should 
be taken from outside the service. India is full of hiatorioal 
survivals which are mere anaoronisms. I fail to see any 
practical reason for maintaining the present contrast between 
the simpUoity of government establishmentB in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab and the «eml-vicer«gal pomp 
with wluoh they are surrounded in Bengal, Madria, and 
Bombay. I should like to see some mean formd between 
the two, but to have them aU put oh ©xaotly the same footing 
in respect of emoluments, owremony, and everything else. 
After aQ, the governor of the United 'Provinow row more 
^ See EeiM of Joint Sekot Committee, 1 7, dumm 18 and 26. 
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than twice as many people as the governor of Bombay. 
But an end should be put once for all to an idea 
which undoubtedly exists that governors are occasionally 
chosen, not for their fitness to rule an Indian province, 
but because they are not wanted in England. Such appoint- 
ments, if made, are nothing more nor less than subordination 
of Indian to British interests on the part of the government 
which makes them. India should not be the lumber-room 
of English political society. 

§ 26. I should very much like to see experienced Dominion 
statesmen included in these appointments, for they have 
what British politicians have not — experience of provincial 
self-government. 

§ 27. I am not shutting my eyes to the effect on the 
Service of depriving its members of the principal prizes to 
which they have looked. I think it may have a most 
serious effect on recruitment if great conspicuous figures like 
iSir Battle Frere, Hir Alfred Lyall and Sir Anthony Macdonnell 
are a tiling of the past. The Commonwealth cannot, more- 
over, afford to place men of this calibre on the shelf at fifty. 

I am strongly of opinion that the Dominion governments in 
Imperial Conference should be asked to approve of the 
principle of opening existing governorships to them. And 
when an Indian civilian has served a successful term as the 
constitutional governor of New Zealand or of an Australian 
State, I should like to see him regarded as eligible for an 
Indian governorship. Such an experience wiU make a great 
difference in the outlook of an Indian civilian, and with it 
I should say he would make an Indian governor of the most 
valuable type. He will certainly be more useful on the 
Government of India. 

§ 28. Certain details of procedure remain to be sketched. 
I have already suggested that the body of legislators when 
dealing with reserved subjects should be called the ‘ legislative 
oouncil and when dealing with transferred subjects the 
‘ provincial assembly ’. I have also said that I should like 
to see the assembly elect its own speaker. I should like it to 
frame its own standing orders, subject to the governor’s 
approval. I do not think: the governor should enter it except 
to open it and on .special occasions. Members of the execu- 
tive council might have the right to call officials intb its 
councils at their own discretion. " 

I 29, I should like to see the governor nominate the 
fittest person he can find, whether inside or outside the 
legislative council, to preside over it. He himself should have 
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a soat apart, from which he can const ant iy watch the pro- 
ceedings, as a rule taking t !«* chair only to announce when he 
cannot accept a resolution. He would thus Ire lu-pt so far 
as possible outside the area of controversy, entering the 
scone, only in a rather solemn way to discharge his responsi- 
hility of linal (h'cision against the opinion of the majevrity. 
M(!asurcs within the scope of reserv<Hl or mixe<l suhj(S!ts 
should begin with the words ' Be it enaclt'd by the governor 
those on IransfmTed suhj<'cts ‘ Be it enafded by the governor 
by and with the advice of the provincial asstunbly Indians 
will thus know whose iiat they are (jheying in (>ach caH<>. 

§ 30. On the kindred matter of the joint irr s<‘parafe purse, 

1 will liere (piote what 1 wroti* to the Drafting Uommittee ; 

‘ Nowhere is this maxim (beware the pitfall of concur- 
rent jurisdiction) more im[)ortant than in tht* sphen* of 
revenue, for defcfds of government hav<> a way of revealing 
thomsolves in terms of li nance. Wher<' you have two col- 
lateral authorities it is vital to define their several responsi- 
biUti<'s, and it is largidy Ity distinguishing their respective 
resources that this d<>finition is achieved. If limited func- 
tions are assigiual to an authority with a separate main- 
spring, it is of vital importanet' to see that the resotiretis 
upon whieh that authority can draw are limited with equal 
or oven with greater aecuracy. And this is of (uirdinal 
importance whore the mainsnring is electoral, and esjK'cially 
whoa, as in this case, the autnority to which all other powers 
and resources aro rosorved is not also responsible to an 
olcctorabu The wliole art of n^sjamsible government is 
achieved by the hard pnwess of learning that you cannot have 
the moon iiy crying for it, that the en<ls you dtwire must he 
accommodated to your means. Nowhere can this hanl 
lesson be learned so pointeilly or so quickly as in t he field of 
finance. What w'ouid happen indeed if no definite resources 
were assigned to numicipai or district councils, (md if they 
and their electorates were left to feel that their annual 
programme was only limited by wliat they ecmld squeeze 
out of the general government ? The main value of the 
system, as a school of responsible government, lies in its 
efficacy in making the municipal electorates see that their 
programme of public services must depend on the sacrifice 
they are prepared to make in their private resources, 

I 31, * In* passing, it is worthy of remark that those 
who denounce dyarchy as impossible usually advise as an 
alternative the complete responsibility of municipal and 
district oounoils. Ttey overlook the fact that this is itself 
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an example of dyarchy on a smaller scale. In the case of 
municipal and district councils the problem has been solved 
by a rnothod well known in India as settlement, an example 
of which will be found in the so-called contracts made in 
1914 between those 'bodies and the government of the 
Ignited Provinces. The term and the method by which 
they arc made arc alike drawn from the experience gained 
in distinguishing the resources assigned to the provinces 
on the one hand and to the Government of India on the 
other. The origin and evolution of these quasi-permanent 
settlements between the Indian and provincial governments 
is descrii)ed in the fifth chapter of the Joint Report. Up to 
1891 all revenues whatsoever were credited to the Govern- 
ment of Imlia. That Government doled out what it chose 
to the provinces. The provinces wrung what they could 
from the Government of India. We are told on the con- 
temporary authority of >Sir Richard Strachey that ‘the distri- 
bution of the public income degenerated into something like 
a scramble in which the most violent had the advantage, 
with Very little attcsition to reason. As local economy 
brought no local advantage, the stimulus to avoid waste was 
reduced to a minimum The officers who scrambled and 
showed violent \mreason and so little zeal to avoid waste 
wlien placed in this position were all the highly trained and 
educated British subordinates to the Secretary of State. 
Yet that is the very position in which the Report now pro- 
poses to place the executive councillors and nainistries, the 
one mainly European and responsible to the Secretary of 
State, and the other Indian amateurs in government 
responsible to an Indian electorate. The rich experience of 
India in the need for and methods of making such quasi- 
permanent settlements is set aside. The functions assigned 
to the ministries are to be determined on the advice of 
commissions directly responsible to Parliament, and to be 
revised from time to time by the same machinery. But not 
so the resources to be assigned to them. Those are to be 
left to an annual scramble between the executive council 
and the ministers which must develop into an open conflict 
with the legislative council, a conflict which can only he 
resolved by the personal fiat of the governor. But the 
governor will already be identified with the apportionment 
framed by the executive council. It is no rash prediction 
that under this system every governor will have every year 
to use his extraordinary powers to overrule not only the 
1 Joint Report, § 106. 
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ministers but also the legislative comicil. He is placed 
in the cruel position of having to decide once a year an 
issue to which he is a party, in a manner which touches 
popular feeling at its most delicate point. Every year 
his justice will be impugned. He will be made the 
target of public execration in the legislature, on the 
platform, and in the press. This does not matter to a 
periodic commission appointed by the Secretary of State. 
They have no personal interest in the division of the 
revenues, and no permanent authority to be weakened by 
personal attacks. 

§ 32. ‘A more potent device for embroiling the two 
authorities with each other, or for antagonizing the British 
Government and the Indian electorate, can scarcely be 
imagined. But an even worse feature of the system is its 
tendency to distract ministers, legislators, and the electorate 
from the business of self-taxation. Their energies wiU be 
directed to squeezing the governor and his executive council. 
The proposal is one which puts a premium on leaders with 
a genius for baiting the officials. I have said elsewhere, 
and I take this opportunity of affirming, that Indian elector- 
ates, legislators, and ministers will not begin to learn the 
elements of responsible government until they have acquired 
the habit of taxiirg themselves. 

§ 33. ‘ The arguments in paragraph 256 against the 

obvious expedient of periodic settlements framed by an 
authority independent of both parties are perhaps the least 
convincing in the whole Report. Strangely enough, it 
admits that ‘ the transferred services are generally those 
which stand in greater need of development ’ The converse 
must therefore be true, that it is much easier to say from 
experience what proportion of the existing revenue should 
be allocated to the reserved subjects. The problem presents 
no greater difficulties than those which had to be faced in 
framing the existing quasi-permanent settlements between 
the provinces and the Government of India. To effect a final 
and complete separation between Indian and provincial 
finance as proposed in the Report is a far more formidable 
task than to make periodic divisions of revenue correlative 
tn the reserved and transferred powers. In section 210 it 
is contemplated that certain sources of new taxation must 
be appropriated to the provinces. These should, of course, 
be divided between the executive council and the ministry. 
Both executives should be made to feel that they cannot 
^ Joint Report, § 256. 
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ex<H'c(l their fixed assignments without having to face the 
onical of proposing new taxation. 

§ 34. hf)r reasons which are not touched upon in this 
R(‘.port, tlie want of elasticity in provincial revenue in 
regions where the permanent settlement does not obtain is, 

1 I)clievo, gr(,-af ly exaggerated. In 1812 90 per cent, of the 
unearned iiHircment accrued to the state. In the course of 
Ihe Iasi, eemtury the pi'oportion of the unearned increment 
e.olletded by the state has been steadily reduced until it is 
now less than 50 per cent. 

‘ But this is not all. Where the produce of the land has 
increased since tlie last settlement by more than a certain 
peix'.(‘nt,agc, the settlement officers are instructed by the 
revenue department of the Government of India to cut 
their assessment down to a certain figure. I was assured 
l>y onc! setllmnent officer that, acting under the orders of 
t hi.s department, he was obliged to sacrifice lakhs of revenue 
which would have ace.rucd to the state had he been free to 
place a full and fair valuation on the land. 

'Till' amount of revenue which would otherwise have 
accrued to the state has thus been reduced by the revenue 
<lepa,rt,ment of the Govemment of India in two ways. 
In lh(‘ first [ilace, the ))roportion of the net assets collected 
has been reduced from time to time from 90 per cent, to less 
than 50 per cent. In the second place, where the increase 
in value has beem exe.eptionally rapid it has been written 
ilown in t he books of the government. The annual loss to 
the public revenue's must liavo amounted to very many 
e.rores of rupeiis. I doubt whether the benefit has in any 
smisible degrci^ accrued to tho classes who actually cultivate 
t be land. Broadly siieaking, it has gone to swell the rentier 
e.lass of non-}>r<)du(H‘rs. In tho ryotwari districts the pro- 
duce of t he land is in, t,hcory divided between the cultivator 
and the state. The reduction in the proportion of revenue 
taken by the state has boon so great that the former ryot 
has in many cases lieen able to sublet his holding to another 
cultivator, the rent sufficing to support him in idleness after 
be has paid the amount due to the treasury. In Madras 
I am told those ryotwari tenures are freely purchased as 
investnumts by vakils, banias, and men of means who have 
no idea of cultivating the land themselves. They freely 
change hands in tho property market. In so far as this 
happens, tho intention of the ryotwari-system, as devisedby 
Munro, is defeated. Through the steady and progressive 
reduction in the proportion of revenue collected by the state, 
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a middleman, revenue collector, or landlord indistinguishable 
in practice from the zamindar, has slipped in between the 
cultivator and the treasury. The system of ryotwari is, 
in fact, degenerating into that of zamindari. 

‘ In reading the minutes of the revenue department of 
the Government of India, one gets the impression that its 
chief concern is to keep down the revenue. The reason lies 
in the consciousness on the part of alien rulers of their own 
weakness in governing a people even so submissive as those 
of India. As Lord Cromer said, such a system can only 
maintain itself at all by providing government on the cheapest 
possible terms. Hence the policy of keeping down the revenue 
collected from land to the lowest possible limits has become 
the fixed tradition of the revenue department. 

§ 35. ‘ These vast remissions of revenue have not been 
made by Parliament. It would be interesting to Imow 
whether the successive reductions were actually ordered by 
the Secretary of State or after full consideration in executive 
council by the Government of India. One would scarcely 
be surprised to find that the pressmce on settlement officers 
to keep down the valuations originated only in minutes 
from the revenue department. But certain it is that they 
have not been made by any legislature, nor as the result of 
any discussion in open debate. In this matter the Govern- 
ment of India, with or without direct orders of the Secretary 
of State, has acted in its capacity as the ultimate landlord 
of aU British India which is not permanently settled, and 
also as a landlord of the most indulgent kind. These vast 
remissions of revenue have been made by virtue of orders 
issued in the privacy of the revenue department of the central 
government. 

§ 36.- ‘ The signatories to the Report advise that the whole 
proceeds of the land revenue should now be transferred to 
the provincial governments. In examining the arguments 
against this course, they say : We are told that in the days 
of dawning popular government in the provinces, it would 
be well that the provincial government should be able to fall 
back on the support of the Government of India (as, if the 
heads were still divided, it would be able to do) when its 
land revenue policy was attacked. But it is just because 
divided heads are not regarded as merely a financial expe- 
dient, but are, and so long as they survive, will be, viewed 
as a means of going behind the provincial government 
to the Government of India, that we feel sure that they 
should be abolished. We propose, therefore, to make land 
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government. 

§ 36.- ‘ The signatories to the Report advise that the whole 
proceeds of the land revenue should now be transferred to 
the provincial governments. In examining the arguments 
against this course, they say ; We are told that in the days 
of dawning popular government in the provinces, it would 
be weU that the provincial government should be able to fall 
back on the support of the Government of India (as, if the 
heads were still divided, it would be able to do) when its 
land revenue policy was attacked. But it is just because 
divided heads are not regarded as merely a financial expe- 
dient, but are, and so long as they survive, will be, viewed 
as a means of going behind the provincial government 
to the Government of India, that we feel sure that they 
should be abolished. We propose, therefore, to make land 
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revenue, together with irrigation, wholely provincial 
receipts^ 

From these words the intention must be understood 
to be that in future the revenue department of the Govern- 
ment of India, which has hitherto dictated the land-revenue 
policy of the provinces, will, in future, have nothing to say 
to it. With this conclusion I broadly agree, but the treat- 
ment of the problem is scarcely equal to its gravity. There 
is vastly more in the land-revenue policy of India than the 
mere collection of money, and one carmot but feel that the 
main issues involved should have been set out. It is the 
standing defect of official papers in India that they are 
written by experts for experts, who are presumed by the 
writers to be fully cognizant of the system as a whole, with 
all its implications. They resemble financial disquisitions 
written for bankers by bankers. The great merit in this 
Report is that so little previous knowledge is required in 
the readers. But the passage under discussion is an excep- 
tion, and I do not feel sure that its authors quite faced the 
issues for themselves. I propose, therefore, to raise a few" 
questions which suggest themselves to one with a cursory 
knowledge of this most technical subject. 

§ 37. ‘ To begin with, are there no limits to the devolu- 
tion of authority which can be delegated to provincial 
governments in the matter of land revenue 1 The devolution 
proposed is, of course, to the govemor-in-council of the 
province, and not to the new popular governments, and the 
control of the land revenues is presumably one of the last 
functions which would be transferred to elective authorities. 
But is the governor-in-council to have power to commit his 
province to the permanent settlement ? We have only to 
look at Bengal to see how d isastrous the step would be, not 
merely on financial grounds, but still more to the social 
condition of India. But no step would appear to be more 
popular, for the reason that those who would profit by it 
are so large a part of the relatively small class who have 
formed and can express a public opinion. And let it be 
realized that to decide this question now is to take the 
decision for ever out of the hands of electorates large enough 
to speak for the people as a whole, such as it is hoped will 
in time be brought into existence. Essentially the question 
of the permanent settlement is one not to be touched until 
India is ripe for full responsible government. 

§ 38. ‘ There are limits, therefore, to the freedom in the 
1 Joint Beport,,§ 203. 
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IuikI ([U('^ 1 ioIl «hirlt riiii !<(■ atl'Tiii'il i" }>rii\ nu lal j'lsvcni- 
inenls at thi> jiuict urc. !f. liMwixt r, fin- *hif in tJif. 

( Jovcriiincnt i>f Imlia Iif ntaiir a 111 ■! i ii.ui^r on jirfivint’ial 
rcvniiH's, fill- limit'' nuiv hr wiili I’.nt m what fiuin are 
thf pruviiirial i^'mi'iDnn ut-' niiii-i- t.' tin- a'-Mcssifig 

ami fli*' H'^rniir 1 m l.c (iiif ' in a pmi- iiiirciui- 

crncy if ia a naftir-ki rtiarartfiiniii that many inaftcrs nf 
high pnlicy shnnhl in- -i tilni hy i-xiiuin.r iiunntr*, wliirh 
in self govern it edinitrn - nu mie Mnuhi think »>f Nettling 
except in an Act of thi' h-i'i 'laf ure. In Itulia, ti<r itjNtanee, 
fliere are iio eiltieatiMn A' I ■■ Thi -.e ih In ate l■.■>ne•, are all 
tieeided in exeenlive re*>Mlntii'm<, '('he -odiNttf nfnm of 
lavva piiNsed hy file lev;iN|at me fta nmoili » pa-'od hv exeeu- 
fives is one of t iie eluitlget «1|I' h Hill niarli the plMgieNN Jjf 
India from pure autoerary t-i re'-pMje ihle loo emment. 
Ami thin iiiUHf Nureiy iM>Mn m the leahn id louime, even «i 
I!)ntter‘< reserveii to e\ei utive rmim li-i i iiava urged the 
tmuisdont of leaving the divouMti id revrnne. hetHeeii the 
('.xeetitive eoUneil amt inim fiieN to aii animal Hiangle, and 
have argued for Nettletnenf i made ii\ a ■ lauKUN'inin inde- 
pendent of hoth. itnf the Nettleim-nl tan nldv he |M-niHile, 
iHs’uuse furtiier fumtinn'i are to tie traiedened iioin tune 
to time. Tile Nhare of fundN availahh- foi tianxfei wilt 
largely depend upon the yield of the land levcntie, 'riiert’ 
is evi'i'y reason, therefore, m fiiviaii of einonraging tiie 
legislative eoiinriis to dmi unh the inst i lo ( inns to l»e given 
to sidtlejiient ofhreis upon wliieh the giowlii of the main 
iletii in the nuhlie niVeiims di'jMnds. .'*'ni ft diNeuNHUins 
wilt hoon leaeli the lonneds and eleet oraf»-ii limt there are 
two sides to (he ijiiestton, ami that fuilliei atienatmii of 
the pntilii' rights in favour of pruitie land owners ean only 
lake phtee at I lie exja'nse of the inteiesi thes repn-sent . 
Here is an exeeih'lil example of the real piiHes« hy which 
Imliii can lie prepared for respoitsihh' governmeiil I would 
urge, therefore, that in fnliiri’ the land revinue policy of 
the (trtivitn’tiil governiueiii should he expri's,s«'d in legislative 
ftir«i.’ ‘ 

§ Hit. In a study of the laml revenue system whn h I hiinil 
in to the t'omnntfeed I have produced evidence which 
****iKKt‘^l’* that in eomparison to its wealth, lio other great 
eountry i« an cheaply govertied aa India. IVrsoimlly I think 
India htiti aeritiuaiy stilTered from this ovi’v r heapness, tnnre 
esjMjciiilly lit the sphere of edmation. 1 am mnvmeed that 

' tW itelKirt «t .ham hrlwt tmtllimiee. III. 

’ m l'a|w<i V. uIhivv. 
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limd whirh ran hr atlriilnl ti. firrMunnI gtjvcri). 

lUi’iilH at juiirturc. If, !n<\vi\rr, tin- <jur1.i tiiir tn the 

(Jm'rnjiiirnt nf Imii.i lir luadr a lir-t < 1 i.uk:<’ t<n jirnviut'iai 

n'Vrnurs, fhr limit*’ may hr wiilr I’ut m what fnrm are 
file jiruviiirial s^mritum ut-' njilri- tr thr nHurm a*<*irHsing 
nml <’(ii!crfilty' the <r\rnilr fn hr {"if ' ill a JuJIr imrcatl- 
rrarv it ia a natural rhaiart rn^t n that many mattri> nf 

high piilii'V shmihl Itr -rtllni hyr\iiutll.r IlUIlUfr’, wllif’h 

in srlf gmcrniint: rdunlrn - mi mir wniihi tlnnk rf M-tfliiig 
(•xrf|it in an Art *>f thr Irfi ■lat urr . In Imiia, for nml Juicc, 
then,' arr no rdtirafirn Art * 'i’ii' -ir driu atr i ■•mr-, nrr all 
drridrd in rxrrntivr rr*<"lMtii ’U*' '1 hr -nhHf it nlmn nf 

lawa jtiiHHcil hy fhr Irgn’Iafnir tia nunntr . pa’ a d h\ r\r<-n- 
livrH is iiur uf t lir rliangri v\Im h will marl’ thr |>tiigir«> nf 
IniUn friiin jnirr antnrrai y t*i rr ’pmr ihh vn i\ ri imiriit . 
And thi-r niUHt Mtrrly lir(,-,in m thr rralm rf tinamr. rvm tu 
mnttrr*^ rrsrrvial fn rMiaitiVr Iiaimii^ 1 iiav« urgrd thr 
miwindnin nf Irnving thr divnuai of n vi iinr . hrlwn-n the 
rxrrntivi' rmtnril and mim tiirs tr an annmd rvninglr, and 
liavr argued fur ‘«rt! Irinrut *. madr hr a i*<mmi'rnrn indr- 
jicndi'iif of Itolh. Hut thr Nritlrmrnt ran mdr’ hr la-rnHlm, 
l(fraHM(* fnrthrr fnm tnai'i an fo hr t)am>friird fimn fiinr 
to tinm. 'I’hi' nharr «•{ fimd*' avadahlr fm tramifrr will 
hirgriy (h'pciid iljioti fhr yield of the land irvrnttr. 'I'hrri’ 
iM I’Vcvy rriiHoti, tlmrefoir, in favimi of rn< i.maging thr 
h'gialativr rminrili' to dmi U'^h |}|r uihIiui (nilrt to In- givrli 
fo at'ttirjin'iit othri rn npon wim h the growtji of fh«- main 
iirtn in thr nuhlir rrvrmirr di'iH iid". Nm h df>*ru"«ton(. 
will hiitjit trai'li fhr rmtiirdH and i-lri loratj H that tiirrr aif 
two nidcH In thr (juratiun, ami tliat fuilhri alirnatmii of 
fhr jiuiitii' righlM in favour of jtnvi»ir land nwm ru ran oniy 
fakr jtlarr at thr r!vjM'iiMr of thr mtrjrnt ttmy n'j»rrHrnt. 
Ilrn* ia an ♦■v.trllrnt rxiunplr of thr md juiHiHw hy whah 
Ituiia riitj hr jirrpari'd for irMjuini.dilr govnumriil I would 
nrgr, flirndorr, that in fulurr I hr hind trvrnur polny of 
fhr (trovitiriiil govrrtMUi'nf should hr r\jiri'*t,M»'d in lrgi*«laliv'r 
fttr«i.’ ' 

§ 3‘d. In a windy of thr himf rrvrintr wy«I<rn» wliirfi f hand 
in to tfir t'onumtfrrA I havr piodnrrd rvidriur whirh 
HUggratH that in roinjnuiwoii to ifw wraith, tm ofhrr gri'ttt 
country ia act rhraply govrriird iia India. I'rirotMiily I think 
tndifi. hiiH Ht<rinualy aiitTrrrd from thia nvrr ♦ Iw ajiiirwa, tnorr 
p«{)t*tnttUy in thr ajihrrt* of rdnratton. I am roiivtiufil that 

' Her itriKirt «f .Itiial hrlwl I nifiinnirr. I H. 

* IhintiHi «» V, iiltuvr. 
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no (Huinomics wh’uih can be effected in reserved subjects 
will supply a fraction of the fund necessary to educate 
IndiU'. 1 lu^ stcauly reduction in the percentage of increment 
taken by (toverninent from the land proves that the fund 
is f liere. Hut it will never be really tapped except by self- 
iinpos(>d tUiXation, and this is one reason why I feel no time 
is too soon to pla<;e tlie whole burden of education frankly 
in th(' hands of govtn’nments responsible to electorates. 
TIh' Conunitli><‘ will note that I am merely endorsing the 
view express('d by Mr. Aiyar.^ 

§ 40. 1 w(dl know f lie dread with which Indian Nationalists 
r<‘gnrd t h<j prospect of having themselves to impose taxation. 
It appears in every line of the 8th and 9th sections of 
Sir Sankarnn Nair's minute of April 16, 1919. The Sanjiwani 
in Calcutta (u’ied out against the Joint Address on its first 
appearance that ' 'riiis plan of leaving to provincial (State) 
govcruineuts certain specific powers of taxation would make 
sindi govertnuctits unpopular ’. 1 know it, and my Indian 
fri(‘n<i.s will la'nr with me if 1 repeat what I have said to 
t hem frojt) t he out std , t liat' t he first green blade of responsible 
g()V(*ruiucut will Ih' s(^eu rooted in Indian soil when an Indian 
ministry is fouiul to face this unpopularity. Such men may 
fall. 'I’licy will fall to rise again. But it is well-nigh im- 
poHsihle for juinistei's to come to this point so long as you 
<‘uahle taxpayers to say that had ministers done their duty 
they would havti wrung it otit of the reserved estimates. 

§ 41. 1 liajipeii to he able to bring a little first-hand 
experience to hear on this (piestion. When I first took 
(dinrge of tiu' (h>partment which dealt with local authorities 
umlcr the crown (udony government of the Transvaal 
I foutul thi'y Were mainly dependent on government grants. 
'I'licir whoh' <‘nergieK soonied directed, not to administration, 
hut to clamouring at- tlie doors of the department. Their 
total demands added together would soon have reduced 
tin* gov«*rnnu‘Ut to bankruptcy. They seemed to have no 
kiml of inft*reHt in (oonomy or self-help. I persuaded the 
government to fix their grants on definite principles and give 
t hem a systenii of local taxation. The change which occurred 
when they recognissed that this was final was remarkable. 
Instead of holding otit their hands to the government in 
every little <liflionTty they turned to and set matters right 
for themselves. But what was oven more striking was the 
improvetnent which took place in their relations with 
government. The moment their resources were defined 
‘ p. 90, column 1. 
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they ceased to spend their breath on execrating government, 
and mutual relations became as amicable as they ever are 
between a government and local authorities. 

§ 42. I entirely agree with Sir Stanley Reed and Sir Frank 
Sly that the executive council and ministers must be each 
responsible for raising additional revenues required for their 
own schemes, and that each must have powers of taxation 
of its ovm.^ I also agree with Sir James Meston’s view^ 
that the effect of the joint purse will be ‘ that into the hands 
of the popular half of the government there is placed, 
through their handhng of the purse-strings, a very large 
measure of control over the policy in regard to subjects 
which are not under their administrative control, and 
consequently for which they are not responsible. Now that 
seems to me the bare, naked issue which has to be settled 
The justice of this remark will be seen by reference to Mrs. 
Besant’s words : * ‘ The budget should be presented as 
a whole to the legislature, whose resolutions, as said, should 
be binding’. TMs is but another illustration of my general 
criticism of the Joint Report that the principles of the 
Congress-League scheme, that of giving to popular legisla- 
tures control without responsibility, is reintroduced by 
a number of side tracks into the handling of reserved powers, 
despite the unqualified condemnation it received in the 
earlier chapters of the Report. 

§ 43. I hope the Committee wiU at any rate insist on 
the proposal mooted by Lord Sinha,^ by Mr. Montagu,® 
and supported by Sir WiUiam Meyer,® and by Mr. Feetham,’ 
■ to provide machinery whereby a separate purse could be 
adopted in any province on the initiative of the governor 
I have no doubt whatever what the result will be. I would 
strongly urge that that machinery should consist of a com- 
mission appointed by the Secretary of State such as that 
over which Lord Southborough presided. Behind this 
recommendation is a question of policy. You do not, in 
my opinion, help the Indian civil service in their difficult 
work by imposing on them the task of shaping the final 
decmions which have to be taken by the Secretary of State 
or Farhament on constitutional questions. I feel that on 
the whole question of reform it would be better for the 
Labmet to look to the Viceroy as their adviser, not the 
ovemor-Greneral-in-Council, leaving him to place before 


^ qq. 5225-30, 2232-3, 2327, 2332. 

^ p. 74, column 2. 4 „ oqo 

» q. 6884. 


® p. 392, column 2. 
® q. 404. 

’’ q. 2370. 
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them file views of liis couneil together with those of pro- 

P^nowicement of August 20, 
I .) 1 / . ( his was (lone. Had a final responsibility for reporting 
on reform froni 1008 onwards been concentrated on the 
V lec-roy personally, as it was on Lord Durham, I do not believe 
mailers would ev.-r have got into the tangle which needed 
a. visit uio S(‘crf‘tary of iState to India to \mravel them. 

j; 14. I ho Sana* inhuuplc applies to the shaping of con- 
si ll III lonal .selik'ments for_ ratification by the Secretary of 
Male. I he ( omnuftee will sec my meaning if they will 
eonsnler liow !il|l<> suspicion has been provoked or friction 
raasi'd by (Ii(> Noutlihorongh Committees. Contrast this 
will) what would havi' hap|)cned if Parliament had left the 
ha'al governmcnis lo shap(> franoliises andlists of transferred 
sulijc Is It.r I heir liiuil approval. The state of sirspicion 
and unreason aroused (hcn'by would have aggravated the 
(lilliculties which the local governments have to face, and 
liav'e prejudiced thi' prospect of the rcf(wms. The distinction 
i am f rying lo draav hidweiMi the functions of the govem- 
nu'uls in India, and tliat of the homo authorities is closely 
analogous ly lhal In'tween th(( oflieers erf the Navy and the 
naval arehilei-ls. Tlu' oiruaws ought to he consulted on 
('Very (hdail of Hu* ships they will have to work. They 
oughf nol lo he asked lo draw the actual plans upon which 
th<^ Sea lairds will have lo d(>ei(le. That is why I think it 
so imporlant lhal pt'riodie settlements of revenue when asked 
for by governors should h(i (‘xamined by committees like 
fhos(‘ of Lord Smdhliormigh, before ratification by the 
Seerelary of Sfale. 'I’lu* exeeutive council and ministers 
eaii 1ml h stale I heir ease to such committees, and when the 
seltlemenl is made I do not hesitate to predict a marked 
improvement in fh(>ir nmlual relations. 

§ 1 5, My own view is that no real education in responsible 
goveriimeril will b<*gin until definite resources as well as 
definite furietions are transhu’red. 1 therefore recommend 
Ifie Committee lo proviih' for a C(|jninission to complete the 
work of flic I'Vetham Committee after the first two or three 
years’ e.xperiimee has been gained. But the governor’s 
position will he rendenul impossible unless he can obtain 
sneii a eomnuHsion on requisition.’ 


11. Do you accept the position adopted in the Bill (Part ii) 
that the time has not yet come to give the legislative assembly 

‘ S<s' HcjHirt of Joint Hnloct Committoe, § 7, clause 1. 
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(hrin the \ic\\s of his comunl together with those of pro- 
viiiOal goveriuiK'iits. In ti)e pronoxmcement of August 20, 
1017, 1 his was doiK', Had a final responsibility for reporting 
oil rcforin from HH)8 onwards been concentrated on the 
\ iceroy [x-rKoualiy, as it was on Lord Durham, I do not believe 
matters would ever have got into the tangle whicli needed 
a. visit by (he Neei'etary of State to India to unravel them. 

§ 44. saiiK' principle applies to the shaping of con- 
st ilutional .sett lements for ratification by the Secretary of 
Stale. 'I'he (■onunitU'e will .see my meaning if they will 
consider liow litth' suspicion has been provoked or friction 
raisi'd by (Ik* Southliorovigh ( Vimmittees. Contrast this 
with what would liave hajipened if Parliament had left the 
local g<iverntnents to shapi^ franchises andlists of transferred 
sullje ts t(a' their liual apimival. The state of suspicion 
and unreason arouseil thendiy would have aggravated the 
<iinieidti(‘s which t lu' local governments have to face, and 
hurt' ja’cjudieetl t he jirospisd, of the reforms. The distinction 
1 am frying to ilraw hidwemi the functions of the govern- 
ments in India, and that of the home authorities is closely 
analogous (o dial bet, ween the officers of the Navy and the 
navid architects. TIu' officers ought to be consulted on 
every <letail of the ships they will have to work. They 
ought not to be asked to draw the actual plans upon which 
(be S<*n Lords will havt> to deinde. That is why I think it 
so im|tortant t hat pt'riodie settlements of revenue when asked 
for by governors should ('xamined by committees like 
those of Lord Soul liliorougli, before ratification by the 
.Seendary of State. 'I’lie exi'Cutive council and ministers 
can botii state t licit' cast' to such committees, and when the 
settlement is made I do not hesitate to predict a marked 
improvement in (luur mutual relations. 

§ 4.5, My own view is dial, no real education in responsible 
governmetit will Ix'gin until delinite resources as well as 
definite fmietions are transferred. I therefore recommend 
the dommittei' to provid<> for a cqijnmission to complete the 
work of the Feethnm Committee after the first two or three 
years' experience has been gained. But the governor’s 
position will he reiiderixl impossible unless he can obtain 
such a eommissinn on requisition.’ 


11, Do you accept the position adopted in the Bill (Part ii) 
that the time has not yet come to give the legislative assembly 

' StH* Iti'iHirt of .foint Holoct, Conimittee, § 7, clause 1, 
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a similar measure of control over the central jjovernment as that 
given to provincial legislative councils over provincial govern- 
ments P 12. Do you agree that it is advisable none the less to 
provide for a substantial elective majority in the Indian Legisla- 
ture ? (Clause 18.1 18. Do you accept the plan of a bicameral 
legislature as arising out of this, as constituting both a satisfactory 
machine for the ordinary purposes of legislation and as affording 
the means to the Governor-Gcneral-in-Councii to secure legislation 
which he regards as essential P (Clauses 14. 15, and 18, ) 14. Do 
you accept the provisions of the Bill as to the course of legislation 
in the Indian legislature? (Clause 20 (3i and (4!.) Or do you 
regard them as unnecessarily restrictive on the popular will, or 
as inadequate means of ensuring to the Qovernor-General-in- 
Council the discharge of his responsibilities P 

§ I. I fiiink till' working of liyan-liy ."hould lie thoroughly 
(cHfed in the jirovincial govrnuiu-ntH hofori' any nttenijil 
in made to ap|i!y it to the (lovertnuent of India. 1 approve 
therefore of thin feature iu the Bill, that nl! the fuueiiotix 
of the ( JoviTinueut of India are to remain fi»r the prenent 
of the nature of ' re.^ieinUMl .HuhjeetH ' Upon wltieh the goveru- 
rneJit haw nmpiestiouahle pow»T to panH the neceHsary 
leginlatiou and oldaiii the iieeeH.mu-y voten in atipplv. But 
before exeri’ining tlu'W' power."* it Hlmuld he expo.seil to the 
influetieeof repreHetdativeK of all seetionnof Indtane ntTeeted, 
and he ahl(‘ to Unteti to their views pnhliely j’Xpres.sed. 
Britiah India eontaitm tipwanls of tJitn.tHut.iHio inhabit ant .s, 
divided up into a large variety of seetions, inanv of whieh 
can find no Hpokestnen in an a.s.seinhiy liinitfal to about 
04 Indian memlM'rn at most. 

§ 2, All the tdijeefions urged agains! the usi* of the sdlieiai 
hloc to force legislation tlinuigh the legislative eouneils 
apply to the eoimeil tii state, atsd one <if them with greater 
force. If eleete*! tnemhers in the asseinhly are to la* over- 
ruled by government, let its onhux he issue*! i»|M'n!y and 
ojairut*' ilin-etly. 1 <'Hnij,ot «<?n<>eiv<« a more exasperating 
way of ave<rruling the nssemhly than to d<t it hy a ws-ret 
whip isHtied to otlieials in another htuly, ('onfinmius 
roUjuiee on this tuisehi<*V{ms ex{M‘di4'td is a fata! himlranee 
to the enlargement i»f the ItuUnn legislature ttt a sive tussle*! 
to make it an etiective organ «tf Imlian oniniem. By keepitig 
down the mmilM'r ot metnhers the thnUntUit's *»f dmH*l 
election are enlian<!etl. Until the main body of tlte Indian 
legislature is directly elected it is imjMJssihle to eontemplate 
the transfer of any subjeKils t** its tsmtrol. Apart from its 
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a similar measure ol control over the central Koveniment as that 
given to provincial legislative councils over provincial govern- 
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you accept the provisions of the Bill as to the course of legislation 
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regard them as unnecessarily restrictive on the popular will, or 
as inadequate means of ensuring to the Governor-General-in- 
Council the discharge of his responsibilities P 

§ 1. I think the working of fiyarchy ."houkl In- thoroughly 
tested in the provineiid goveriuncntw hefore nuy atfeiiijit 
i.H made to apply it to the (hivernmeul of Imlia. I approve 
therefon^ (tf thin feature in the Hill, that all the funetions 
of thi' (Joverument of India are to remain for the prewent 
of the nature of ' reserved huhjeetM ' ujaiU which the govern* 
ment has iimpieMtionahle powcT to pans the neceHSitry 
legiHlafion and oidain the neecsMury v«tlen in nupplv. Hut 
hefore exeri'ining theMt* powers it should he I'Xposeti to the 
influenee of representatives of all sections of Indians alleeled, 
and lie able to listen lc» their views puhlieiy espressetl. 
British India eontaitis upwariis of gmt.iHHS.tilHi inhaiiitants, 
divitled up into a large variety of sertions, nmnv of which 
can find no spokesmen in an assemhly liniifial to ahouf 
04 Indian memluTs at most. 

§ 2, All the oliji'etioiiM urgeii against the use of the ortieinl 
hlof to force legislation tlirougli the legislative eouneils 
apply to the eouneil of state, ami iuie of them with greater 
foree. if elected memhers in the assemhly are t<i he over- 
ruled hy guveniinefit , let its ortlers he issinal ojamly and 
ojairatri ilina-lly. I cannot e<»m'eiv<' a more exasperating 
way of overruling the assembly than to eUt it hy a sirref 
whip isHtied to edlieials in another hoely, (’ontinuous 
roUjuiee on this misehtewems expedient is a fatal htmirunee' 
to the enlargement of the ImUan legislature' let a si*A' ime'eteel 
to make it an effective eirgan «»f Inelian o|ht»ion. By kea'ping 
down tlm number eit mernhtrs the difficulties etf elire'ct 
election are enhanceel. Ihilil the main body «ef the Indian 
legislature is directly elected it is impossihie te» e-ontemplate 
the transfer of any subjee'-ts to its control. Apart from its 
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serious (‘om|ilie;i.t ions (lie Council of State involves using 
up u, nuinl.er of legislators whose seats added to the other 
l)od\ \M)uld provide rnon' room for elected members. To 
continue indiri'ci election is to foster the growth of corrup- 
tion both in the Indian and provincial assemblies. There 
is far tnor<> temptation to corrupt twelve electors than 

§ .(. .\nother .serious f)bjection to indirect election by 
th(‘ provincial asseinhli(>s is that as they always tend to 
<>h'ct from their own nuunbers, an election to the Indian 
asseinldy precipitates a (srop of by-elections all over India. 
This did not matter uinhu- the old system. It may matter 
a great deal when uunist<»rs’ tenure of office depends on 
a b:danc(‘ of parti<'S. 

§ 4. 'riiese cnm[)lieatcd proposals suffer from the same 
defect as tile MintoMorIcy reforms, because they are based 
on till' same prinei|)l('. Tlu'y are utterly inelastic. There 
is in them no capacity for development in the direction of 
responsible government. Tlui moment you adopt the simple 
straightforward method of legislation whereby motions 
wliiidi till' Vii'eroy eannot accept are rendered inoperative 
by bis simple nfiisal, all tliesc- difficulties either vanish 
or are griuitly (Hmiiiislual. Idic numbers can he fixed solely 
with an eyi' to enabling govenmumt to hear the views of 
all represent at iv<‘ .sections in India. The constituencies 
can be proportionately reduced in size. In this context, 
however, I wish to say that it seems to me that far too much 
imporfanee is ntlaclunl to constituencies small enough to 
enahle eaiulidates to ponie into personal contact with the 
elect ors, 'I’liat is scarcely a good argument for giving 
voters no repri'scntation at all, for half a loaf is better than 
no hrciid. And is it altogether a disadvantage that electors 
should have to jmlgt> less by the ingratiating manners of 
tile candidates Ilian by the issues they represent ? Direct 
elections muinot- he more unreal than these hole-and-corner 
elect ions of handfuls of legislators. The ungenuine character 
of these eh'ctions and tluar tmidcncy to corruption have not, 
I feel, been wl'ighed as against tlio' difficulties of real repre- 
sent at ton. ! see no insuperable obstacle in grouping the 
const it nencicH <lelimiiecl for the provincial councils and 
taking as the fninchiso electors on the roll above the age 
of :{(t. 

§5. .Judging from the evidence the council of state has 
few real friends. Even the merit of popularity cannot be 
claimed for it. As an organ to register the government’s 
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serious (■omi.li(.,,t ions 1 1,0 Council of State involves using 
up u, nuin H'f of legislators wliose seats added to the other 
body would providi' nror(> room for elected members. To 
eontinue indirect eleetion is to foster the growth of corrup- 
tion botli in the Indian and provincial assemblies. There 
PMMm) corrupt twelve electors than 


§:s. Anot her serious objection to indirect election by 
f h(‘ piovineial ussenihlii's is that as they always tend to 
elect from their own members, an eleetion to the Indian 
ussemlily precipitates a crop of by-elections all over India. 
1 his did tu)t ninltf'r iindor the old system. It may matter 
a gieat tlcal when ministers tenure of office depends on 
a balanei' of parties. 

§ t. 'Pliese <‘oin plicated proposals suffer from the same 
delect as t h,' Miiifu Morley reforms, because they are based 
,m the .same prinei|,le. They are utterly inelastic. There 
is in them no eapaeity for development in the direction of 
responsilile goviu-nmenl. The moment you adopt the simple 
st nughi forward method of legislation whereby motions 
uliieli the V ii'eroy earmot accept are rendered inoperative 
by his simiile ndnsnl, all these difficnltics either vanish 
or are greatly diminished. The numbers can he fixed solely 
with an eyi' to enahling govonmieiit to hear the views of 
all r<*itr<*sentativ<‘ sc'ctions in India. The constituencies 
eat) iH> jiropniiionntc'ly re<lueed in .size. In this context, 
however, I wish to say that it seems to me that far too much 
iinpor1nne<> is nttimlied to constituencies small enough to 
enable e;!ndidatt‘H to (jome into personal contact with the 
{•ieefors. 'I’lint is scarcely a good argument for giving 
voters no repr(>s<>nlatinn at all, for half a loaf is better than 
no bread. Aiid is it altogether a disadvantage that electors 
.Hhiutld have to judge less by the ingratiating manners of 
the eandidates than by the is.sues they represent ? Direct 
elections cannot, he more unreal than these hole-and-corner 
eleel inns of haiulfnls of legislators. The ungenuine character 
(if thes(' ehH'tions and tludr t<'ndcncy to corruption have not, 
I feel, been weighed as agaiiist the. difficulties of real repre- 
sentation. I see no insuperable obstacle in grouping the 
const it uencicH <lelimit{'d for t he provincial councils and 
taking as lb(' franchise electors on the roll above the age 
of 

§ 5. .hxtgiiig from the evidence the council of state has 
few real friends. Even the merit of popularity cannot be 
elainied for it. As an organ to register the government’s 
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wiU I have already discussed it. As a revising chamber, 
Mrs. Besant was against it, on the ground that what India 
needs is quickening rather than retarding influences.^ The 
fate which has met the efforts of Indian social reformers 
in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council fully justifles that 
remark. I see no case for introducing this highly artificial 
arrangement at a stage in reform when simplicity is itself 
a ruling consideration — ^the simplicity which alone will 
enable simple minds to see how the machinery is operating.” 


15. Do you accept the changes made hy the Bill (Clause 21) in 
the constitution of the Governor-General’s Executive Council? 
If not, what are your reasons, and what modifications would you 
suggest ? 

§ 1. In the light of experience thrown by the conduct 
of this war, in the making of peace, and from all that I saw 
in India, I am convinced that final and supreme decisions 
of government should never be left to professional officials. 
The system imder which a Viceroy can be overruled by his 
officials is a survival of conditions in Company days, now 
long obsolete. I should like to see the provision changed 
whereby the Viceroy can be overruled by a majority of 
his executive council. I think that the final decisions 
whether to accept or reject motions carried in the assembly 
should rest with the Viceroy personally. As to the exact 
number of official advisers he should have under these 
conditions I have no opinion to offer. 


16. Do you think that the development of Provincial autonomy 
on the one hand, and self-government in the Provinces on the 
other, involves any modification of the provisions of Section 2, 
33, and 45 of the Government of India Act (Clause 23) ? 

§ 1. This is a technical point upon which my opinion is 
valueless. 


17. Do you agree that the gradual realization of responsible 
government involves periodical examination of progress, by 

1 p. 73, q. 13. 

* See Report of Joint Select Committee, § 7, clause 18. 
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fate which has met the efforts of Indian social :^foriimrs 
in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council fi^y justifies that 
remark. I see no case for introducing this highly artificial 
arrangement at a stage in reform when simplicity is itseu 
a ruling consideration — ^the simplicity which alone will 
enable simple minds to see how the machinery is operating." 


15. Do you accept the changes made by the Bill (Clause 21) in 
the constitution of the Governor-General’s Executive Council ? 
If not, what are your reasons, and what modifications would you 
suggest ? 

§ 1. In the light of experience thrown by the conduct 
of this war, in the making of peace, and from all that I saw 
in India, I am convinced that final and supreme decisions 
of government should never be left to professional officials. 
The system tmder which a Viceroy can be overruled by his 
officials is a survival of conditions in Company days, now 
long obsolete. I should like to see the provision changed 
whereby the Viceroy can be overruled by a majority of 
his executive council. I think that the final decisions 
whether to accept or reject motions carried in the assembly 
should rest with the Viceroy personally. As to the exact 
number of official advisers he should have under these 
conditions I have no opinion to offer. 


16. Do you think that the development of Provincial autonomy 
on the one hand, and self-government in the Provinces on the 
other, involves any modification of the provisions of Section 2, 
33, and 45 of the Government of India Act (Clause 23) ? 

§ 1. This is a technical point upon which my opinion is 
valueless. 


17. Do you agree that the gradual realization of responsible 
government involves periodical examination of progress, by 

1 p. 73, q. 13. 

* See Report of Joint Select Committee, § 7, clause 18. 
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independent authority, and that the provisions of Clause 28 of the 
Bill are well designed to afford such examination ? 

§ I. ¥(>s. My r<‘as()nH arc given, above, when explaining 
why I t hulk that tlie revenues, as well as the functions of 
(h<' i VI' t'ovmcil and ministers respectively should be 

assigned by a. eommitfeo like the Southborough Committees 
appoinleil by llu* vSeerctary of State. 

§ 2, I ea riK'stly hope that Parliament will permit no further 
transfer ut (lowers exe(![)t on its own authority signified 
in the rejiort of a. Commission appointed ten years hence 
under ('lause 28. 'riie attention of India will not be con- 
cent rated on administrative work so long as the door is 
kejit o()('n to eoiistitutional agitation. If the success of such 
agital ion deiieinls on the Government of India, the relations 
of Indians wit h t lu' government are certain to be embittered, 
'rtie jirovision liy whieli electorates and their representatives 
are givi'n ten years in which to try their hand at responsible 
government wit bin a. limited sphere, and that the results 
of their worlc are to li(> judged by Parliament itself before 
making any further exti'usion is in accordance with the 
terms of the (iromamcement of August 20. It is eminently 
caicuiati'il in n\y o()inion to accelerate the progress of India 
towards n'sponsibk' government.' 


18. Are there any matters which it is proposed in the Bill to 
deal with by rule which you would suggest should be provided 
for in the Bill P 

!5 I 1 t hink t here arc* several matters such as those involved 
in itisfrui-tions to governors which cannot properly be 
embodii'il in the Bill, uixm which Parliament should pro- 
nomu'(' in t fie form of resolutums drafted by this Committee, 
'rhis is espei'ially so wlx're the Committee find reason to 
iliffer from the jioliey out lined in the Joint Report. 


19. Have you any observations to offer on the Reports of 
Lord Southborough’s Committees and of the Committee on the 
Home Administoation of Indian Affairs P 

§1.1 have already recorded my opinion against continuing 
the system of iiuUr<'et election for the Indian legislature, 
' Hiitl, § 7, clavise 41. 

N n 2 
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independent authority, and that the provisions oJ Clause 28 
Bill are well designed to afford such examination ? 


of the 


§ I Y('s My rt'asouH arc given, above, when explaining 
w hy 1 think iiuvt. tlio revenues, as well as the functions of 
t he (>x('<nil 1 VC i'ouncil and ministers respectively should be 
assigiu'd })y a. romniittcc like the Southborough Committees 
a,ppointc<l l>y the iSwu'ctary of State. 

§ 2. I ea riK'Ktly h()t)e that Parliament will permit no further 
trunsh'i’ tit jiowers except on its own authority signified 
in i ht' report of a Coinmission appointed ten years hence 
iHitlcr (iause 2S. 'Phe attention of India will not be con - 
emit rated on administrative work so long as the door is 
kt'pl tipen to eon.stitutional agitation. If the success of such 
agitation depeinl.H on the Government of India, the relations 
of Indian.s wit li 1 lu' government are certain to be embittered. 
'Pile provision by which electorates and their representatives 
ari> given ten years in whieb to try their hand at responsible 
government within a. limited sphere, and that the results 
of tlieir worlc are to b(> judged by Parliament itself before 
making any further e.xtension is in accordance with the 
terms of tlu' pronouueeinent of August 20. It is eminently 
<'aleuhit('<l in my opinion to accelerate the progress of India 
towards nsspousibh' government.’- 


18. Are there any matters which it is proposed in the Bill to 
deal with by rule which you would suggest should be provided 
for in the Bill P 

SI i i hill k t ht>re an' s('V(‘ral matters such as those involved 
in instruefioiis t<» governors which cannot properly be 
etnhodii'ii in the Bill, upon which Parliament should pro- 
mtune(' in t fie form of resolutions drafted by this Committee. 
'Phis is ('speeiully so where the Committee find reason to 
differ from tlu' poli<iy outlined in the Joint Beport. 


19. Have you any observations to offer on the Reports of 
liOrd Southborough’s Committees and of the Committee on the 
Home Administration of Indian Affairs ? 

§1.1 havt» alri'ady reeonled my opinion against continuing 
the sysfenj <if iiuUr<'et election for the Indian legislature, 
' Ibkl, § 7, clause 41. 
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and .shown tliat it is ?iot ncrf,--arv if <'<>ntr<il of Indian 
logislalioii hythc ( Jovcrnniciit of India i- ha'.i-d ‘tii straij^iit- 
forwurd methods. 

§2. The reason" of tiie Funttion' t'onnnittee for the 
traiish-r of hii/her editeation o-ejit to iiie eonelud^c. 

§2. 1 auree with the Majority lJe[>ort of the ('onuuittee 
on the Home .\dminisf ration of Indian ,\tTairs. that the 
ri'sponsihilily now vested in the Seerefaiy of .’stale in Founeii 
shouhl he vested in the Seerelary of istute iudividunliy, 
ami that he slmuld have an advisor\’ <’onunitfee. 

§4. 1 eajniett understand the <ihjeetions to reeruiting 

flu' .staff of the luflia Ofliee in future from the Ft'.S, It 
seems f<i me an enormous .advanljme to the Indian eiviiian 
1(1 h(> hronght honU' for .say fivi' years, and an e(|nnlly great 
iiflvantage for the otfiee to he statfeti hy jueii who know 
India and will return there. I think tlie eluntge unuld go 
far ti) assi.st reeruitnient to llie I.t'.S. It would also helji 
to ueulrnli'/.e the undouhteii etfeet of a life spent in India 
to unfit aide men for any other sphere." of pnldie service 
when they ndiri* at fifty. If also makes it fur easier to 
introduce to the Itulia < ttliee civil .servants who are natives 
of India. 

§ f), On tiseid matters 1 think it is of vital iinporlanee 
that Parliament shotdd disdare in terms that the Covern- 
meist of India is to frame the liseal policy of Imlia ns it 
would if India were already a self governing Oominioti, and 
as though it wawe respoiisilde to at) asseiiddy representing 
all tdasses of eon.sunu-rs in India. I do not numn that it 
slumld he hound hy an n.s.semtdy whiidt eunnof as yet fuKi! 
that eonditiot!.' 

§ tl, I can see tio jiossihle reason why (he eost of the 
Itulia Oflie(‘ should lie saddle*! *m the Uritish tax|myer. 
exeept on the prim-iple that huUn is to he goviuiied ftir the 
hetu'fit <»f th*‘ British taxpayer. On (lu* saju*- prin*’t|ile 
I eonsider that the *■*«( of that part of flu- (kdiUiinl Ofliee 
whieh is ehargetl with jidministering the t'rowti ('okini**s 
should h<‘ distrihul*'*! amongst those eolonies, Th*’ British 
Commonwxuilth is a world State, ami (he prineiph< of loent 
ing <»rt the British tn.xpay*‘r *'V<tv eharge whieh ntiy otmean 
find an exeus** tt» *iva«le must Hf*>p .som*' fitne, or the wlude 
system will eullaps** thnnigh haiikniptry at the *’entri‘. 

' Sw Kejjorl of .loiiit Sflfi't I'oiiiiaittdH', § ", etintM' lO. 
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and shown fhaf if is not niTf-'-ary if conlfo! of Indi.'in 
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an<l that he should have an advi-ory eoininitiee. 

§4. 1 eatmot under'land the idtjeetion-, to reeniiting 

the staff of the liiflia Olliee in future from the l.t'.S, It 
seems to me an enormous advaiilai'e to the hniinu eiviliim 
to Ik' hrouj;ht home for say five y<'ars, atid au ei|iin]ly Ltreal 
atlvuntatle for the oOiee to he staffeti li\' ittett who know 
India and will return tliere. 1 think the ihnni.te would 
far to assist remaiifnient to the l.t'.S. It would aUo ladp 
to neuti’idi’/e the tmdouhled elTeet of u life sjietit iti India 
to unfit nhle men for any other spheres of puhlie sm-viee 
when they retire at lifty. If also makes it far easier to 
introduce to the India fttfiee civil servants who are natives 
of India. 

§5, On tiseal matters 1 fhitdi if is of vital importanee 
that Ihirliiunent shoidil deehire in terms that flie (Jovern- 
ment of ImUa is to frame the liseal poliey of Imlia ns it 
would if India were already a selfytnverninK Dominion, and 
as thouj?h it were responsilde to an ass»'mhly representing 
all eiasseK of (ainsumers in India. I do not nu*an that if 
shoidil he hound hy an ns.semtdy whieh ennnof as yet fnllil 
that <'onditiot!.' 

§ tl, 1 ean s**e no possible reason why (he cost «»f the 
huUa Oilita* slumhl Ite saddhal on the Uritish taxfmyer. 
except on thi' }U’ineiple tiud Itidia is to lie govertted for the 
hemdif of the Britisli iaxjiayer. On the same prineiple 
I etmsitler that the eost of that part of tlte (’olojual OfViee 
whieh is eharged with nilministering the frown foltmies 
shotihl h<‘ distrihutetl unumgst those eolonies, The Ilritish 
fomnumwaailt h is a world State, and (he prineiph' of tnent 
ing on fhe British taxpayer every eharge whieh ntiy otm ean 
find an exense to evade must stop .some time, or the whole 
system will eullajise through hankrnptey at the c-eiifre, 

‘ S»M' Hejwtrt of .loilil Srtfcl <'iuiiiaittis', fi 7, etBiimi at). 
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vS{ 'll 1^1 )l • I,E OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. .SCO(;E.S'riONS in MR. OURTIS’S statement, 
HFKH(T to which MIGHT BE GIVEN BY 
AMENDMENTS TO THE BILL 


1 . Ill t lu- [ii’canihlf, omit all words down to and including 
t ht‘ word ' such ' in 1. (> and substitute the following words : 

‘ Wln't’cas wit h a view to increasing the association of Indians 
in every liraueh of Indian Administration and the gradual 
(h'Velopment of self-governing institutions with a view to 
t Ik- progressive I’ealization of responsible government in 
I ndia as an inli'gral part of the British Empire, it is expedient 
that su list ant ial steps in this direction should be taken, 
and whereas progress in tliis direction can only be achieved 
by successive stages ; 

'And ulierens (he time and measure of each advance 
enn aloiK’ he d(‘termined subject to the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal and Commons in Parliament as- 
sembled, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare 
and advaneement of the Indian peoples ; 

' Atid wliereas such advice and consent must be guided 
by till' eo-operation received from those upon whom new 
opjiortunit ies of service will thus be conferred, and by the 
extent to whii'h it is found that confidetree can be reposed 
in their sense of responsibility; 

' And whereas eonenrrently with the gradual development, 
of self-goViTtiing, &e.' ’ 

g. 'rimt t he Hill he amended in such manner as to admit 
of llie const it lit ion of two sub-provinces in Assam. , 

'riial approval be, signified to the principle of reserving 
permanently to Imperial control a tract separating the 
iKirtheni fronti<'rK of Britisli India from foreign and native 
States by inserting the words 'or frontier’ between the 
words • backward ’ and ‘ Irae.t ’ in Section 12 (2), 1. 12. 

I. 'rimt ajiproval be Rignified to the principle that salaries 
of Ministers Hlumld Im fixed by the Legislative Council by 
^<ltbKtilnting the words ‘ ix^gislative Council’ for the word 
* Governor ’ in Clause 6 (1), 1. 36. 

6. That with a view to helping electorates to reco^ize 
the ditTerenee between reserved and transferred subjects 

* Ibid., S 7, 1’roftmWo. ^ Ibid., § 7, clause 4. 
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SCHEDri.E OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. 


s{:(;<;E.s'rioN.s in mr. ourtis’s statement, 

ElM-'KO'r 'i’O WHICH MIGHT BE GIVEN BY 
AMENDMENTS TO THE bill 


I . In t lu‘ pi'cainhle, omit all words down to and including 
t ho word ‘ such ’ in 1. (5 and substitute the following words ; 

Whereas with a view to increasing the association of Indians 
in every hi-aiK'h of Indian Administration and the gradual 
(leveh»|mu'nt of self-governing institutions with a view to 
t lie progressive I’ealization of responsible government in 
I ndia as an inli'gral part: of the British Empire, it is expedient 
tiiat sulistnntiai stt'ps in this direction should be taken, 
and whereas progress in this direction can only be achieved 
by sueeessive s(a.g(‘s ; 

■ And uhereas (he time and measure of each advance 
ean aloiH’ la* determined subject to the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
spirituai and temporal and Commons in Parliament as- 
.scnililed, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare 
and advancement tif the Indian peoples; 

' And whei’eas such advice and consent must be guided 
by tla- <-O" 0 pf'ration received from those upon whom new 
u'pportunitii'H of service will thus be conferred, and by the 
extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed 
in their sense of responsibitity ; 

' And whereas concurrently with the gradual development^ 
of s('lf-gov«'rning, &c.’ > 

g. That t he Rill lit* amended in such manner as to admit 
of the const it lit ion of two sub-provinces in Assam. . 

:t. That approval be signified to the principle of reserving 
permaneut ly to Imperial control a tract separating the 
nurlhern froiitiiTs of British India from foreign and native 
.St al«'s by insert ing the words ' or frontier ’ between the 
Words ‘ haekwai'il ' and ‘ t ract ’ in Section 12 (2), 1. 12. ^ 

I. 'I’liat ajiproval be signified to the principle that salaries 
of Ministers should be lixed by the Legislative Council by 
substituting the words ‘ Ix'-gislative Council for the word 
• Governor ’ in GlaUHo 6 (1), 1. 36- 

6. That, with a view to helping electorates to recognize 
the ilifTt*rence hetween rcseived and transferred subjects 

* fbiil., § 7, l*nmmblc, “ Ibid., § 7, clause 4. 
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and to know where responsibility of executive and legislative 
acts lies ^ the Bill be amended in such manner — 

I. (a) That acts done by the Executive Comicil may be 
expressed as acts done by ‘ the Governor in Council 
: (6) That acts done by the Ministers may be expressed as 
acts done by ‘ the Governor on the advice of his ministers 
• II. (a) That measures passed under reserved subjects 
begin with the words ‘ Be it enacted by the Governor 

(b) That measures passed under transferred subjects 
begin with the words ‘ Be it enacted by the Governor by 
and with the advice of the Provincial Assembly 

III. That the Legislature when dealing with the reserved 
subjects be. styled ‘ the Legislative Council and when 
deahng with transferred subjects ‘ the Provincial Assembly ’. 

IV. That the Provincial Assembly be empowered to elect 
its own Speaker and frame its own Standing Orders subject 
to the Governor’s approval.’^ 

V. That with a view to recognizing the corporate respon- 
sibility of Ministers ® the words ‘ the Minister in charge ’ 
in Clause 3 (3), 1. 42, be changed to ‘ his Ministers and in 
1. 2, p. 4, the words ‘ the Minister ’ to ‘ Ministers ’. 

n. That with a view to providing that in transferred 
subjects a Governor shall not depart from the advice of 
his Ministers, unless he is prepared to contemplate the 
resumption of transferred subjects to the category of reserved 
subjects, the words ‘ owing to a vacancy there is no Minister 
in charge of the subject ’ be omitted from Clause 3 (4), 11. 7 
and 8.^ 

6. That the principle be recognized that as the Governor 
is finally responsible to the Secretary of State for all reserved 
subjects, his power of determining what legislation is 
necessary for the discharge of those functions must also be 
final, subject only to the Secretary of State, and that to 
give effect thereto the Bill be so amended as to provide 
that motions of any kind passed in the Legislative Council 
shall not take effect if the Governor annoimces that he cannot 
accept them;“ and, consequential thereto, that officials 
may sit but not vote on the Legislative Council. 

7. That provision be made in the Bill that after two years 
a Commission shall be appointed to separate the revenues 
and powers of taxation to be allocated to the Executive 
Council and Ministers for their respective functions, such 

^ See Eejiort of Joint Select Committee, § 7, danse 6. 

^ Ibid., § 7, danse 9. » Ibid., § 7, danse 14. 

* Ibid., § 6. s Ibid., § 6 and § 7, clause 13. 
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and to know where responsibility of executive and legislative 
acts lies ^ the Bill be amended in such manner — 

I. {a) That acts done by the Executive Council may be 
expressed as acts done by ‘ the Governor in Cormcil 
: (b) That acts done by the Ministers may be expressed as 
acts done by ‘ the Governor on the advice of his ministers 
• II. (a) That measures passed under reserved subjects 
begin with the words ‘ Be it enacted by the Governor 

(b) That measures passed under transferred subjects 
begin with the words ‘ Be it enacted by the Governor by 
and with the advice of the Provincial Assembly 

III. That the Legislature when dealing with the reserved 
subjects be. styled ‘ the Legislative Council and when 
dealing with transferred subjects ‘ the Provincial Assembly ’. 

IV. That the Provincial Assembly be empowered to elect 
its own Speaker and frame its own Standing Orders subject 
to the Governor’s approval.^ 

V. That with a view to recogmzing the corporate respon- 
sibility of Ministers® the words ‘the Minister in charge’ 
in Clause 3 (3), 1. 42, be changed to ‘ his Ministers ’, and in 
1. 2, p. 4, the words ‘ the Minister ’ to ‘ Ministers ’. 

That with a view to providing that in transferred 
subjects a Governor shall not depart from the advice of 
his Ministers, unless he is prepared to contemplate the 
resumption of transferred subjects to the category of reserved 
subjects, the words ‘ owing to a vacancy there is no Minister 
in charge of the subject ’ omitted from Clause 3 (4), 11. 7 
and 8.^ 

6. That the principle be recognized that as the Governor 
is finally responsible to the Secretary of State for aU reserved 
subjects, his power of determining what legislation is 
necessary for the discharge of those functions must also be 
final, subject only to the Secretary of State, and that to 
give effect thereto the BiU be so amended as to provide 
that motions of any kind passed in the Legislative Council 
shall not take effect if the Governor announces that he cannot 
accept them ; ® and, consequential thereto, that officials 
may sit but not vote on the Legislative Council. 

7- That provision be made in the BiU that after two years 
a Commission shaU be appointed to separate the revenues 
and powers of taxation to be aUocated to the Executive 
Council and Ministers for their respective functions, such 

^ See Eeport of Joint Select Committee, § 7, clause 6. 

® Ibid., § 7, clause 9. ^ § 7 ^ clause 14. 

* Ibid., I 5. « Ibid., § 5 and § 7, clause 13. 
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r(^vis(«(l perkxlically by the Commissions 
t linise 28, or alternately. 

■ 0()V(‘nior he empowered to demand the appoint- 
leh a Conimission after two vears.^ 


.seltiemeiif (o be 

a[ipoiiiterl under ( 'Imi.se- 28* or alternkelv. 

'rhaifheO ’ - 

men! of .sneh a Conimissioii'aftor two years'^ 

8. ( 0 ) I hat ill all India legislation the Governor-General 
be giveii^ the same [K>w(vrs as those recommended in (6) 
tor t lie (tovi'niors.- 


(h) That t hi' ( 'ouneii id State be not created.* 

(i 1 hat a iiiimbi'r oi elected members at least ecjual to 
t iu* < ninii'il i)f Stati' and the oiticial members in the present 
propiisals hi' utldeil ti) tlui Legislative Assembly. 

((/) 'i hat t he iSeiu'i't ary of iState be empowered to make 
ri'guiatioMs t ii giv<' i'th'e.t to t hese e-hanges, and for the direct 
I'h'i'tiiin.s i(f all elected nu'inbers.' 

t». 'rimt section 41 (>f thc'. Government of India Act, 
HU 5 Its, be HiiK'niled in siuili manner as to provide that 
f hi* Goveruor-Gi'iieral is not bound by the opinion or 
ilci'ision of a majiirity of his Council in any matter what- 
sticviT ; sidiject. iii»Wi‘Ver, ti) the existing provision of sub- 
sci'tion (2) t hat any twtv menvhers may reephre that their 
disHi'Ut from t hi' GoVi'i’niji'-Generarsdccisfon may be reported 
to thi* Si'iTi'tary i)f Ktate, ti)gether with copies of any 
miiinti'H which the im'inhers of Council have recorded on 
( hi* Huhjeet . 

Its. That tm change l)e made in the allocation of the 
•'hiirges fi)r the .Secretary of State for India and Ms office, 
hut that, the Indian Butlget. be diseussed at an earlier stage 
iif thi* .session than is now the praetico. 


B. SUG(!E,STK>N.S IN MR,. CURTIS’S STATEMENT, 
EKFEC'I' 'I’O WH1(!H MIGHT BE GIVEN BY 
RESOLUTIONS OF PARLIAMENT 


1. 'I’ha! any ch'ar rt'ipw'st. hy a majority of members of 
a Provincial M'gislaturc* representing a distinctive racial 
ami linguistii! l<*rfili)rial unit for its constitution under 
Chiusii 12 of tlu* Bill as a sub-province may be taken as 
sr })rin)a fiveii* cas<‘, on f lu* strength of which the Secretary 
of State may appoint a Commission of Inquiry.® 

2. That wlumever a Governor has exercised his power 
to resume dirtset control of transferred subjects a Commission 


' Uiid,. I 7. clausa 1. 

Umi.. S 7, clause l». 
» Ibid., I 7. clause 1-1. 


Ibid., § 7, clause 26. 
Ibid., § 7, clause 19. 
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.suKlt'iiU'nf (o Ix' rc.viscd [>erio(Uca]ly by the Commissinns 
ap_}K)m((Hl under ('hui.se 28, or alternately. 

'Huit t h<- ( lovcnior be empowered to demand the appoint- 
ineni of Mieh u < onnnisKion after two years.’ 

«. (u) 'riial ill all liulia legislation the Governor-General 
«• Mj'cii tbe same powers as those recommended in (6) 
lor trie (tovi-rnors.- ' ' 

(h) ^1 Im-I <be ('outKui of State be not created.'® 

(e) 'I hal a number of elected members at least equal to 
iu' ouneil of State and the official members in the present 
proposals he added (o the Legislative Assembly. 

(f/) I hat t he St'cri'f ary of State be empowered to make 
reguiation.s to giv<* effect t o t hese changes, and for the direct 
ehs'fioiis of all elected members.'’ 

That Section 41 (»f the Government of India Act, 
HUo lb, h(' anienileil iu such manner as to provide that 
the < «ov<’ruor-( (cneral is not bound by the opinion or 
dei'isioa of a, majority of his Council in 'any matter what- 
soever ; subject, however, to the existing provision of sub- 
seelion (.'1) f.hat any two members may require that their 
dissent, from t he ( lovernor-Generars decisfon may be reported 
to the Seen'iary of State, together with copies of any 
minutes which the memliers of Cotmcil have recorded on 
I he sulijeet . 

Iti. That no ehaiige he made in the allocation of the 
charges for the Secretary of State for India and Ms office, 
but that, the Indian Jimlget. he discussed at an earher stage 
of the Session than is now the [iractice. 


B. suggestions in MR. GURTIS’S STATEMENT, 
EKFEtT 'f’O VVHIGH MIGHT BE GIVEN BY 
RESOLUTIONS OK PARLIAMENT 

1. 'I’luit any clear rmpK'st liy a majority of members of 
a Provincial 'ix'gislatun^ representing a distinctive racial 
and lingiiistie territorial unit for its constitution under 
Ulanse 12 of the Bill as a sub-province may be taken as 
a prima facie easi*, on the strength of which the Secretary 
of State may appoint a Gommission of Inquiry.® 

2. That whent'ver a Governor has exercised his power 
to rtwume diroet control of transferred subjects a Commission 

' ibW.. I 7. clause 1. '•* IbM., § clause 26. 

’ Ibid.. 1 7, olttUMe l«. * Ibid., § 7, clause 19. 

‘ Ibid., I 7. clause IS. 
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of Inquiry be appointed by the Secretary of State to inquire, 
and report Avhether such resumption was necessary, and if 
so, for how long it should be continued. 

3. That members of the Indian Civil Service should not 
be ordinarily appointed as Governors of schedixled provinces 
other than Assam, unless for a period of three years they have 
held high office in or served in the Legislature of some self- 
governing part of the British Commonwealth. 

4. That the Governorships of all these provinces should 
be approximately assimilated in respect of emoluments, 
status, and dignities. 

5. That the staff of the India Office be in future recruited 
from the Indian Services. 

6. That the Government of India be instructed to regulate 
the fiscal policy of India on lines such as they conceive 
would be followed by a Dominion Government responsible 
to all classes of producers and consumers in India.^ 

* See Report of Joint Select Committee, § 7, clause 33. 
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of Inquiry be appointed by the Secretary of State to inquire, 
and report whether such resumption was necessary, and if 
so, for how long it should be continued. 

3. That members of the Indian Civil Service should not 
be ordinarily appointed as Governors of scheduled provinces 
other than Assam, unless for a period of three years they have 
held high office in or served in the Legislature of some self- 
governing part of the British Commonwealth. 

4. That the Governorships of all these provinces should 
be approximately assimilated in respect of emoluments, 
status, and dignities. 

5. That the staff of the India Office be in future recruited 
from the Indian Services. 

6. That the Government of India be instructed to regulate 
the fiscal policy of India on lines such as they conceive 
would be followed by a Dominion Government responsible 
to all classes of producers and consumers in India.^ 

* See Report of Joint Select Committee, § 7, clause 33. 
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AI>1>ENDIX A 
K, IMPORT 

FllO.M 'I’llH JOINT .SELE('T COMMITTEE OE THE 
HorsE OF 1J)H,1).S AND THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS Al'J'OIN'rED TO CONSIDER THE GOVERN- 
MEN'I' OF INDIA BILL 

(Ordrrnl Ini Hit' HoH^r (ij (Joninions lo be printed 
I7lh XoiM’.mhcr, 1019) 

OBDKIiKD To HFPOHT 

! . I hat t hi- ! 'iiiiuuit luivc luO, and c.oiiHidered tlie said Bill and 
faki-n lilt- cvidi-nri' nf a lui'iii' ninubei- of wit.neH.ses, many of -whom 
hail riiim- all I In- way from India for t he purpose. A mass of tele- 
•'raiu’t anil other l•llInlmlnleatiou.s has also been recei-ved. The list, 
of \vitne.,a-'t and the lehienmis have been printed as an appendix 
to tin- evt<leiiee, VV'riHeu rejn-e.sentatioiis have not as a rule been 
printed. The < 'ommillee apjireeiate tins advantage they have 
derived front liemg placed in full possession of the views of many 
persoiii^ who have given imieli thought to the political future of the 
eontilry, 

2. The t'omniillec were not charged, as some have seemed to 
ilntik, with the task of rcjtortiug on the state of India, or on the 
eonduel. of the administrat.iim in India, or even at large on the 
iic;,! form of government for Imlia, but only with the duty of dealing 
with this Bill, which had hcim read a second time in the House of 
Comtnoiis. according to the well-known forms of Parliamentary 
proi-edurc and with the ruh's and conventions arising out of it. 

.1. In the declaration made by Ills Majesty’s Government on the 
2tilh August , I !l t ", t here is enunciated the problem for which the Bill 
endeavours to provide a .solut.ion. It is to design the first stage 
III a uieiiHured progress Inwards responsible government. Any such 
.-•tage, if it is to he a real advance, must, as the Committee conceive 
it, involve the creation of an electorate, and the bestowal of some 
share in f In* work and respoiisifiilities of government on those whom 
the elm-.torale elmoses lo rep resent, its interests. In the present 
I'lreuttu-Hf aitees of India, (Im elee.torate must at the outset be small and- 
till! iidministrative e.xperience. of its representatives must be limited. 
Before, tlierefore, tlie policy of His Majesty’s Government can be 
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KIllPORT 

F1U»M 'I’llH JOINT SELE('T CX)MMiTTEE OF THE 
UorsE OF IX)R,I)S AND THE HOUSE OF COM- 
M( )NS AFiM HN'l'ED 'I'O CONSIDER THE GOVERN- 
MEN'P OF INDIA BILL 


{(h'llti'iil liji llii- oj (!oin,nhonn lo be printed 

17 th. XoiM’.mhcr, 1919) 

OKDKRKD To HFPOHT 

1 . TIi.i! I ii.- ( 'oiumil I luivc luni and (Hjiisidered tlie said Bill and 
taken the evitletire nf a liu'jje niuubor of witncHses, many of wbom 
Iiiul eome ill! till' way from India for Ihc purpose. A mass of tole- 
•jrarn'i and other eointuimiciition.s has iilso been received. The list' 
of wiineeiet iiud the leh'erams liave been printed as an appendix 
to (h<’ eviijeiiee, VV'riHi'ii rejn-e.sentations have not as a rule been 
priuteil, The < 'oinmitte.e appreeiate the advantage they have 
derivfil from beiii}' phiet'd in full possession of the views of many 
per.soii'i who Inive given mueli thought l.o the political future of the 
eonnirv. 

2. The t'ommit.tei' vvi're not. idiarged, as some have seemed to 
think, with the task id' reporting on the state of India, or on the 
eondnet. of the administrat.ion in India, or even at large on the 
be, '.I form of government for India, but only with the duty of dealing 
With fhi.H Hill, whieli had been read a seeond time in the House of 
ComnioiiM, aeeording to the well-known forms of Parliamentary 
proeednre and with the riih's and (ionventhins arising out of it. 

.'1. In the deehiration minle by His Maje.st.y’s Uovernment on the 
‘itit.h .Viignsi , ISH 7, t here is eiumeiated the jiroblcm for which the Bill 
endeavours to provide a solution. It. is to design the first stage 
111 a measured progress towards responsible, government. Any such 
.‘•tage, if it is to be a real advaius', must, as the Committee conceive 
It, mvidve the meat ion of an electorate, and the bestowal of some 
share in t he work and responsibilities of government on those whom 
the elect orate eliooses lo represent . its interests. In the present 
mrcum.staitee.s of India, the electorate must at the outset be small and- 
the rtdminisf rntive e.Kperience. of its representatives must be limited. 
Before, therefore, the policy of His Majesty’s Government can be 
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SKhKCT ( (iMMrn’KH S HHPuirr 


fuhiili'fl llir HiU'-l v'ti'H, iUiil I- III thf 

(if pithlii iiifitii . tnu-i tn- •'ii!.iu,ri-i|, Ihmni,' p’ limi (itc 

P'lliuiliim'-llijl Ilf llir pi'Ui I' of iliilM r.llllint in- W i t fui r JIU U {loin lilc 

I'iirc Ilf t hr <i|[ii'l.(l av'i'lirv' ttluih I'.irli illirn* nf [nr. rut rii(ii”r . with 
llir lintir'i of till- .iiimilii -i Tilt ioii, ,inii tin (‘otnmii tro uajimi p 
hr an Onrutiill friiUnr of ijic J.ohiv of U|, Miijr.ti'. < hivrilnili'Ul 
thill, I'Xri'pt ill .-o f.ir .IS lie i lohsi.ifj fioIH I r |ioj| .j \ jo- )j|,, 

l'hllll)4rs lllililr iiiniri I Ins Hill, thr ( o.vrilloi I irnnjil m ( 'nm„.il 

I'ilioulll irliiiiili III Ultillsliiiliri! ir.jioii.ihilm !o I’m linn, rlif a||,l fulh 
rijiiijipril with tlir nrirs.,in jtoun . to fnlhl thiii irspon .ihjlit v. 
Hut from thr itrf«iniiil|r thr (froj.lr iiniU hr ioirll nil opj.oflliltili, 
«I1<1 111! [Iiililiriil lusiloiii [iMlIils to Its hrllu.' .l ifrisrioii. oji)ioi i nnjl v , 
of Iriirnius; tlir Iirlmil hnsinrr. o( oovriiimrii! .uni of nhoviiH)-, (n 
tlirir roiuiurt of it. to noliir futllir I’m linuirnt ihnf thr limr has 
roinr for fnitlirr rxlrnsion* of |iovi,ri. 

}. (u thr Ojlillioli of thr I'liliniilHrr (hr [thin jiio|iosi ii hv thr Hill 
is rolirrivi'il wholly ill th|H .s(imt, iiiul lUtrijnrts (hr [n oiioiiurrmriif 
of till- ‘iOlh ,\|i|i!|i.i, I'll", lllfh '•r|ll|illlotl‘. (in 111.0 I . It [rirtitiolis 
thr (ioiltuill of Jiioi’tltriiil tiovrlllllirut ilifo Itto tirhi olir of wlitrii 
il mittir ovrr to inillisirrs I liosru from thr rln lr.l la.-tlihrm of thr 
Jirovinriiii lr[{i»iiili|rr while thr other rrinniliH timiri the mlmiurntlll 
tiou of It tJovrrmir ill t'lniunl, TlnH m iinur Inn riohni ii|(ji|.-hrn 
Hiotiii vvhii'h lire Hill iiiiimtnnil m view of h-i novrtt\. Hut the 
( 'omiiiiltrr, lifter thr tiio.it riurfnl ronmiirriltioii of nil ,siiii;y;rMlrii 
iillrrnufivrM, are of ojiiuioit that it n tjir Itrst wav of ^iiviiii,' rffrri 
to the HJtiril of tlir itrelarrii [lolirv of Hih .Majrsi v'i liovri filiirtit . 
IfH rritirs forget that the utiiioitiirrmriit ipokr of a Kuhst.iutial «tr}i 
iti thr dirrrt iiiti of thr gnultliil (Irvrlojtmrtit of irlf govriuiug initiiu. 
tioUK with a virw to the [irogmmvr iraliaatiou of irijiotinlilr 
govrruilirlll ami llol of the [lariial mi lOftHitiiUi of ir‘i|Hilii ihlr govrrtl- 
rni'nt ; atnl if in lliii lintim tioii which jitititira the m«-lhoti hv whirh 
thr Hill iiiijHDU’H rrajioiiMihilily, hoih oir Mmiiirti to the lejioilative 
roimril anil on the ItlrmlirrH of the !■•}! illative l oum ll to thrir eon- 
.'•tititriitH, for llir ifKiilta of tlinl jiurt of thr ailtmniiil tat loii ivhu h ii 
triuiHfrrri’d to their rliargr. 

T). f Hiving weighed thr rvidriirr nlul mfottiiat out hi forr them, the 
('omiiiiltrr ItHvr made a miinhiu of rhaugcN in ilir Hitt. Tiunr of 
a Iiiorr ilrtiiilrd or miHrrllaiiroui i Imrarirr air in irllv di«i utmrd 
iit-low untlrr thr rlauir« to whirh tfirv vrltilr, 'I'hoKr whirh arr 
diriH'trd to tlir iivoidnmr of thr ditliniltuM and daitgrrH wlm h hiivr 
hrrn fiointrd ont, jirorrrd on n aintjilr and, in liir (‘ommittrr’a 
opinitin, an iiKH‘frii«iHlr throrv. Tliat throry thr (’ommittrr think 
it draimblr to ataio at onrr. MiniairrH who rnjoy thr ronlidrnrr of 
a maiority in tlmir Irgialativi' roimri! will hr givrh thr fuUrat ojimir- 
fcunity of managing that fudtl of giivurnmrnt which ia rniruatwl l« 
th*ir oaro. In th«ir work they will awiiatcdi ami guidiHi by tho 
flovornor, who will aocopt thrir atlvirr awl protnotr thrir policy 
whenever poiaible. If he Hilda hituarlf roinjatUril to act against 
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fuHillrfi llir HIU-l v'ti'W, ;UMi \ J ir ( '• |fl I ilC 

runilnr! (if }mbli< .illitit ■ imi-f In- •'iil.iurc'l. ihj'. [v limi die 

^:uiUiliHn'>hiii nf flic pcair df inih.i r.tmint in- w itliiiriiw u {lunt tiic 
ciirc <if t he cifici.d liv'ctiiv tt iuih P.n li uiseiif iif jmc .i’ui chiMfe . witli 
the (iiitif'i Ilf the .iilniiiii -I nil inii, ,niii tin l‘(itiiiuiHec icji.ini if in 
lie an (nst'iitial fciiluic <if the jmln i nf Hi:i M.ijc.ti'. ( h t\ euitiienf 
(hilt, cxi ejil 111 'll far as lie i' i>'lea-eil fimn le [n.ii i.v t(ie 

elnUljii'S lltaile lllt'iei tin. Bill, th" tinveuim tieneial in(’iillUeil 
ahnnlii leiiiiiin iii iiiuitsf in hei! ie .jum .ihiln v in I’atlianienf and fiiliv 
('ijuippeil viifh flic neies.aii jiiniet , tii fitliil fiiaf i e ipnn .jiiiiit \ . 

Bnt fi'inuthc lii'Kiiinitin the jtei.ple nina he I'uen ati i'|i)itiii nml i . 
amt all |ni!itiiii! ■Wlsiinju pninls 1i. its lieini.' a ifeiieimn. Iipjiniiltnil V, 
Ilf learninii the arlinil liustne.-. nf envemineni ami <4 alimvinji, jn 
t heir eiiUtinet Ilf tl.tn Hulne fufllle I’iulliiineitl that the lime tills 
einne ftir further eicfensiiins nf jmvvei, 

t. In llte iijiilUiill Ilf ihe ('iiliinnilee the |ilali )ii IIJII. leii hv flu- }$tll 
is eitneeiveil wlmlh 111 tills .sjiitit, ami iiifeijiie! , i!i<- |niini.nni eniinil 
Ilf the ‘itith AukhsI, 11)17, wifli '.e|ti]iiil<tie, an mai i . It jiartifuKi'i 
the (Inntaiii tif pnivtiieial (’iivfiltiiienl tntii Iwn fieid., mie nf wlneh 
is mntle liver tu niinisleis ihnsen fnnn the elei|e,l ineinlieiH Ilf 1 he 
Jiriivilleiiii lejiisliltttre «iu!e the ill her reinnuis nniiei the ailnuufilja 
linn Ilf 11 thiveririir in I'lmnnl, This »i lieme Inni evnkeii ajijnehen 
HintiM vvhieli are ntil iiiiimtiiriil m view nf its nnve|iv. Hut the 
< 'iiliilnittee, lifter the tlliiHt eiueful ennsnleriitinii nf all fitii;y;eHti.it 
HlterUiltiveH, lire nf ii|iillinn Ihilt It IS the tie.t wav nf yivinn efleet 
in llie HJliril nf llie ileeliiretl |inlii i nf ills Mitjeslv's t in vet iinieni , 
llH eriliett fiirget thnl tlie HliiinniieeUieiit wjinke nf ii milistaiitni) titeji 
in file tlifeetintt nf the |•rllllnllt tievelnpmetil nf .self unveilnni,' inslifn- 
fintlM with II view tn the (irn(|reHHlve leiiliflitt mn nf lespnnsilile 
('(iveiiuiieni Ilinl lint nf the jliiitiiil lilt influetinli nf res jinmihle (jnvetti- 
nteitf ; itnd it in this iliaiinrttnn wliii'li justifies the ineihmi liv whieh 
tlie Hill iiii|MiHeH renjinnsiltilit v, Imtli mr Mitiinters In tin' leKishitive 
emilleil iiuil nil the ntenihefh nf the lejiiHliifive ttnimr! tn flieir enli- 
stitiieiitH, fnr the rewltllH nf llmt ]m|i nf the iMltninisI tat mn ivhleh is 
triuiHferreil tn their eltiMKe. 

5. HlU'ing wei^jlietl the evhletlee iilnl utfntmiilinn hefnre ihetu, tlie 
<'nin(iitttt‘c' have miide ii nitnilier nf ehiiiiKen in the Hitt. Timne nf 
H innre iletitileil nr iniHeelhuientis ehilriieier lire Inietly i||«eUMHetl 
lielnw nttller the elutine« In whieh thev reUte, TliilHe wlneh HD' 
dirw’ieii tn the iLvnilituiee nf the liiffietilties luiil <liiiij{er» wlneh hiive 
l«M'U |«»inli‘tl nnt, prneeetl nit )i sitnple nml, tn llie t'ninunltee’ii 
npinitm, nn intlefeiinilite thenry. Thiit theniy the ('nmiinltee think 
it. tleHirahl)* tn utatn at nnee, MiniaterH whn enjifV the enlilklenee nf 
ft inaiority in thuir legWative enimeil wil! be given the (iiUent npiinr- 
fcunity of managing that field of govtirninent whir h ia eiitruaieti t« 
their care. In their work they will I>a atwiated an»l guided by the 
fJovernor, who will Rocopt their fttlviee and prntnote their j^tiey 
whenever poiwible. If he hndH hinuudf eoinjieUed to art againat 
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llil'ir iiilvirc, it will only he in c.ircunistances roughly analogous 
to I ho, so in wliicli he liu.s to ov<'rride liis executive council — circum- 
nliinoo;, whirh will he indicated in the Instrument of Instructions 
funiisitcd to 1dm on liis appointment hy His Majesty. On the other 
hand, m ami for that held of government in which Parliament 
<'onlintiC' to li<>ld liim n'sponsible, tlie provincial 6overnor-in- 
( ouni'il will remain cquipjied with the sure and certain power of 
fulfilling that responsihility. Tlie Oommittee wilt indicate in the 
cotii'.sc of tliis Heport how lln-y vi.sualise tlie relations between the 
two piiri.s <.f llm provinehi! gitverimient, hut they wish to place in 
t lie forefront ol t he Itejiort t heir o])iuion that they see no reason why 
the relations .should not he harmoniims and mutually advantageous. 
They regnnl it as of tlie highest importance, that the Governor should 
foster the liahit of free eonsultatiou between both halves of bis 
gio'einmeiit, and indeed that, ln‘ should insist upon it in all impor- 
tant matters of eommoit interest, lie will thus ensure that ministers 
will contriliute their hnowledgi' of the periple’s wishes and suscepti- 
Idiitie.s, and the memtiers of his Kxeeutive Council their administra- 
tive I'.vperieiice to the joint wisdom of the government. But while 
the Commit (e*‘ anlieipate lumdi advantage from amicable and, as 
far as po.ssihle, spout luieous association for ]iurposes of deliberation, 
they would not allow it to eonfnsc* the duties or obscure the separate 
lesponsildlity wiiieh will rest on tin' two parts of the administration. 
Mach side of t he government will advise and assist the other ; neither 
will control or im]iede tlie other. The responsibility for administra- 
tive and legislative action in llieir own held will be fixed beyond 
possiliilif y of dimlit on ministers and on the majorities of the 
provineial legislatures wliieli support tlicm ; and they will be given 
adet(t(at'' power to fnltil their charge. Bimilarly within that field 
for whi' li 111' icmuins uiToimtahle to Parliament, the responsibility 
for action inns) be fi.ved on tin' Governor-in-Council, and he must 
po.ssess nnfading means for the discharge of his duties. Finally, 
iichiini tin* provincial anfliorities standH tin; Government of India. 

(t. 'I'hc change winch this Bill will make in the political structm-e 
and life of Iwlia is very important. It marks a great step in the 
path of self governuient, and it is a proof of the confidence reposed 
bv Hw Majesty's Goveniment in the loyalty, wisdom, and capacity 
of our liidiaii fellow-snhjeels. At the same time it points to the 
desirability of keeping Parliament, in closer touch with Indian affairs 
ilian lots reeeiifly been piissihle. The Committee accordingly pro- 
puHc that a Blatuling .loint (kumniltee should be appointed by both 
IlonseH of Parliament for that purpose. It should have no statutory 
(tinetions, but a purely advisory and consultative status ; and among 
its tasks is one of higli importance, the consideration of amendments 
to rules made under this Bill. For the plan on which the Bill has 
been drafted, and in the opinion of the Committee rightly drafted, 
will n«»ecssitatc the completion of some of its main provisions by 
a large number of rules and other documents which will have to be 
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llit'ir ailyicc, i! will only be in (‘.ii'cuiustances roughly analogous 
to t liosc in \vlii(^li hf liiys to ov(‘rride his executive council — circum- 
whii'h will lie indicated in the Instrument of Instructions 
fuvnislmd to him on his appointment by His Majesty. On the other 
hitml, in ami bn that iit'ld of government in which Parliament 
^■onlinlI(■■< to hold him ri'sponsible, the. provincial Governor-in- 
Coiumil will lemHiti eqiiip})e{l with the. sure and certain power of 
fiiltiiting that respon.siliilily. Tin* Committee will indicate in the 
eottrsi- of this ftiqiort how t li<‘y visualise the relations between the 
two piirt.H of I lie provineiiil government, but they wish to place in 
t!ie forefront of f lie Itejiori tludr o])inion that they see no reason why 
the relatioiiH .should not be harinonhms and mutually advantageous. 
Tliey regard it as of tin* highest importance, that the Governor should 
foster tin- liahit of free eonsultation between both halves of his 
government, and iiideeil that, lie should insist upon it in all impor- 
tant matters of eoninmn interest, lie. will thus ensure that ministers 
will eontriliute their hnowledgi- of the peojde’s wishes and suscepti- 
bilities, and tlie members of Ids K.vecutive Gouncil their administra- 
tive I'xperienee to the joint wisdom of the government. But while 
the Ciiniinillee imtieipate nuieli advajitage from amicahle and, as 
far a.s po.sHible, spout tuieoim association for ])urposea of deliberation, 
tliev would not allow it t o eonfnsi' t he duties or obscure the separate 
responsihility whieli will re,s1 on the two parts of the administration. 
I'laeli side of the govertnneiit will advise and assist the other ; neither 
will I'oiitrol or inpietb' I hi' other. The, responsibility for administra- 
tive and legislative aetion in their <iwn field will be fixed beyond 
prissibilif V of d<inbt on niiniHt.erH and on the majorities of the 
provineia) legislal ures wliieli support tliem ; and they will be given 
adetjuale power to fulfil their eltarge. Similarly within that field 
for whii’li be remains ui-eountahh' to Parliament, the. responsibility 
for mdiou must he li.\ed <m tlie Governor-in-Council, and he must 
po.ssess imfinling means for the discharge of his duties. Finally, 
behind t he provineial ant Imrities stands the Government of India. 

tl. The ehange whieli this Bill will make in the political structure 
and life of India is very iniportant. It marks a great step in the 
path of self government, and it is a proof of the, confidence reposed 
liv Hts Majestv's fioveninnmt in the loyalty, wisdom, and capacity 
of our Indian' fellow -sitlijiuds. At tiie same time it points to the 
deHimbilitv of keeping Parliament in closer touch with Indian affairs 
than has reeentlv been possible. The tknmnittee accordingly pro- 
pose titat a Staniiing .Joint (.kimmittee should be appointed by both 
Houses of I’arliament for that purpose. It should have no statutory 
(timd ions, Imt a purelv advisory and consultative status ; and among 
its tasks is one of higft importatice, the consideration of amendments 
to rttles made imdet this Bill. For the plan on which the Bill has 
been drafterl, and iti the opinion of the Committee rightly drafted, 
will necessitate the completion of some of its main provisions by 
a large number of rules and other documents which will have to he 
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framed before the machinery established by the Bill can come into 
working order. Many of these rules and documents will be drafted 
in India for the approval of the Secretary of State. When they 
come to England, it may be found convenient that the present 
Committee be re-appointed to advise Parliament in regard to them. 

7. The Committee will now proceed to indicate the nature of the 
changes they have made in the Bill, and also their suggestions for 
action to be taken under it, either in the framing of rules or by 
executive process hereafter. 

Peeamble. 

The Preamble of the Bill, as drafted, was based on the announce- 
ment of His Majesty’s Government in Parliament of the 20th August, 
1917, and it incorporated that part of the announcement which 
pointed to the progressive realisation of responsible government in 
British India as an integral part of the Empire, and to the expedi- 
ency of gradually developing self-governing institutions in India, 
and it referred to the granting to the Provinces of India of a large 
measure of independence of the Government of India. It did not, 
however, deal with those parts of the announcement which spoke 
of the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration, and declared that the progress of this policy could 
only be achieved by successive stages, and that Parliament, advised 
by his Majesty’s Government and by the Government of India, on 
whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian people, must be the judge of the time and measm’e of each 
advance, and be guided by the co-operation received from those 
upon whom new opportunities of service are conferred and b)’ the 
extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility. 

The Committee have enlarged the preamble so as to include all 
parts of the announcement of the 20th August, 1917. Their reason 
for doing so is that an attempt has been made to distinguish between 
the parts of this announcement, and to attach a difierent value to 
each part according to opinion. It has been said, for instance, that 
whereas the first part is a binding pledge, the later part is a mere 
expression of opinion of no importance. But the Committee think 
that is of the utmost importance, from the very inauguration of 
these constitutional changes, that Parliament should make it quite 
plain that the responsibility for the successive stages of the develop- 
ment of self-government in India rests on itself and on itself alone, 
and that it cannot share this responsibility with, much less delegate 
it to, the newly-elected legislatures of India. 

They also desire to emphasize the wisdom and justice of an increas- 
ing association of Indians with every branch of the administration, 
but they wish to make it perfectly clear that His Majesty’s Goverm 
ment must remain free to appoint Europeans to those posts for which 
they are specially required and qualified. 
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framed before the macMnery established by the Bill can come into 
working order. Many of these rules and documents will be drafted 
in India for the approval of the Secretary of State. When they 
come to England, it may be found convenient that the present 
Committee be re-appointed to advise Parliament in regard to them. 

7. The Committee will now proceed to indicate the nature of the 
changes they have made in the Bill, and also their suggestions for 
action to be taken rmder it, either in the framing of rules or by 
executive process hereafter. 

Preamble. 

The Preamble of the BiU, as drafted, was based on the annoimce- 
ment of His Majesty’s Government in Parliament of the 20th August, 
1917, and it incorporated that part of the announcement which 
pointed to the progressive realisation of responsible government in 
British India as an integral part of the Empire, and to the expedi- 
ency of gradually developing self-governing institutions in India, 
and it referred to the granting to the Provinces of India of a large 
measure of independence of the Government of India. It did not, 
however, deal with those parts of the announcement which spoke 
of the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration, and declared that the progress of this policy could 
only be achieved by successive stages, and that Parliament, advised 
by his Majesty’s Government and by the Government of India, on 
whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian people, must be the judge of the time and measure of each 
advance, and be guided by the co-operation received from those 
upon whom new opportunities of service are conferred and by the 
extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility. 

The Committee have enlarged the preamble so as to include all 
parts of the announcement of the 20th August, 1917. Their reason 
for doing so is that an attempt has been made to distinguish between 
the parts of this announcement, and to attach a different value to 
each part according to opinion. It has been said, for instance, that 
whereas the first part is a binding pledge, the later part is a mere 
expression of opinion of no importance. But the Committee think 
that is of the utmost importance, from the very inauguration of 
these constitutional changes, that Parliament should make it quite 
plain that the responsibility for the successive stages of the develop- 
ment of self-government in India rests on itself and on itself alone, 
and that it cannot share this responsibility with, much less delegate 
it to, the newly-elected legislatures of India. 

They also desire to emphasize the wisdom and justice of an increas- 
ing association of Indians with every branch of the administration, 
but they wish to make it perfectly clear that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must remain free to appoint Europeans to those posts for which 
they are specially required and qualified. 
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. Till- t'l'iuuiiHiM' wisli lotiikel his opportunity of acknow- 

liMijuti!.! Oi" lidii tln'v invc 111 flic work of the two Committees on 
c otnl Puiiction.i presided over by Lord Soutliborough. 

If thev ine not ;il'le toiieei'pt all I lie eonehwious of those Committees, 
am! if iliev I'eeoiottiend some additional provisions to those included 
in fhom repioi •, ii does not ineun thill tlii'y are. not very sensible 
of the value of the viorh done, without whiih, indeed, this constitu- 
tioimi ehanee cotdd not have been (‘tfeeled. 

The lists of eential. provineial, and transferred snbjects included 
m the Ktuntioic < 'otumiltee's report have hettn somewhat altered 
after eotistdt’iUou with the India. OHiee {.s'ee Appendix F to the 
Minntrx Ilf Krulnu'r) \ ami a.s so amended they are ae.eepted by this 
( 'oinmittee, nbiert to certain general observations at the end of this 
Report. It must not. however, he eoneludt'd that these partitions 
of the fnm ttoti . of governnieut are ahsohitely clear-cut and mutually 
esrliimve. Thev tunsl in all eases he reiurwiih the reservations in 
tlie lest o( the Punei ions PommiHee'.s report, and with due regard 
to the neio.'.iiv for .Hpeeial ]iroreilure in cases where their orbits 
overlap. 

The Committer- have given imieli attention to the difficult question 
of tin- prim iph- on wlii'di the provincial revenues and balances 
Hboiihi Itr- di-unlmfr'il between the two sides of the provincial 
governno’ii'rr. Thev are eimfideni that the problem can xeadily 
be sotvi-il bv tin- .simple iiroci-sH of eoiiiiuon sense, and reasonable 
give and lake, lint they an* a wan* Unit this question might, in certain 
ein'iiimrtiutr’eH. beeonie the eiui,se of Miueh friction in the prqvincml 
governim-nt , and lln-y an* of (qiinion that the rnlcs governing the 
alloeation of these n'venues and halaiices Hlioiild be framed so as to 
make tlie evistetiee of Kiieh frietioii iiupoHsibhu They advise that, it 
III.* (Jovenior, in the eoiirHi* of prepniring either his first or any 
Miileie.pient btiduet, ItmlH t-hat there is likely to be a serious or P“- 
tnii ted ditlen'iK '' of opinion hetween the executive council and ms 
ministem on thi-s Mibj.*el. he should he empowered at once to make 
im alhu-atiim of reveiine and Imluriees between the reserved and 
transferred .«i)bjeets, which should etmt.mue for at least the whole 

!iT ill ; dliw l.'lli.lMiv- .-..'.K-il- Tl,,. Comm,ttee do not 

Ilr.' «i|II<,-,.lion ll.nt .'.Tloin mm ot lovcnue akorfd be 
nltoeated to reserved, and certain sources to transferred subjects 
but thev recommend that the Covernor should allocate a 
:;,'poHloJ of the revenm*. say. by way of 
!„ reserved and one third to transferred snbjects 
a proportion, tlmuglt not neeessard?^ the 
huliimwH !f the (lowrnor desires assistance m makmg 
tion he shouhl he allowed at Ids discretion to refer the question to 
le fiecitleil to sueh authority as the 

Further, the Committee are of opinion that it should be laid 
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( hin.<:f 1 . Ilii- ( niiiinitli'p u’isli C( take this opportunity of aeknow- 
i.M-ui!,; til.' th.'v „\v.. til,, work of the two Committees on 
Fn,to-!.v- ;.n.l Fnii.t,on. prosiiiml over by Lord Southborough. 
If (liev Hie not :il.le toai’eept uj! | he eoiu'lusinns of these Committees, 
Hitii if iliev renitiimend some ailditionul provisions to those included 
in fhoo' repoii .. n lines iioi meiui that they are. not very sensible 
of the value ii( the vMO'k done, witliout whieii, indeed, this constitu- 
tioiml rhanee conhl tint have been (dfeeled. 

'llie li.stH of eential. proviiu'ial, and transferred subjects included 
It! the Inun tjoif Coinnti! tee ,s report Inivt* lieen somewhat altered 
after eon. nit ’ll ton with the India Oiliee (.vee Appendix F to the 
Ilf l-fnih iii-r] ; and iw so tttneuded thi'V are accepted by this 
( 'oinmit tee, iilijef t to eerliiiu general idiservations at the end of this 
lieport. it niii'4 not, howevi-r, he eoneludetl that these partitions 
of the fniietioii I of povennnenl are ahsolutidy clear-cut aud mutually 
exrliieive, '1 liev tnusi in ai} ea.si-H he read with tlie reservations in 
the test of the Kmietions Connnittee's report, and with due regard 
to the !(ei e‘:'.ii V for .Hpeetal jiroeeilufe in cases where their orbits 
overlap, 

'rite ( 'oinmit tee liave given mueii atteniimi to the difficrdt question 
of the prtnei)t|e on whiidi the provincial revenues and balances 
.Hhonid he distnlmted between t!ie two sides of the provincial 
govi'rnntentx. They are ennfident Unit the problem can readily 
he .Hoived hv the .sunjile proee.ss of eoinmon sense and reasonable 
give and take, but they are ftware that this question might, in certain 
eirettneiiatieeH, heconte the eaii.se of much friction in the provincial 
government, and they are of iqiiuiou that the rnlos governing the 
alloeation of iliese fevennes ami Imlances slionld be framed so as to 
make the evietenee <if sueli friction itiipoHsible. They advise that, if 
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from tlie first that, until an agreement which both sides of the 
Government will equally support has been reached, or until an 
allocation has been made by the Governor, the total provisions of the 
different expenditure heads in the budget of the province for the 
preceding financial year shall hold good. 

The Committee desire that the relation of the two sides of the 
Government in this matter, as in all others, should be of such 
mutual sympathy that each will be able to assist and influence for 
the common good the work of the other, but not to exercise control 
over it. The budget should not be capable of being used as a means 
for enabling ministers or a majority of the legislative council to direct 
the policy of reserved subjects ; but on the other hand the executive 
council shoifld be helpful to ministers in their desire to develop the 
departments entrusted to their care. On the Governor personally 
will devolve the task of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his advisers. 

Clause 2. — This clause has been inserted to regularise the raising 
of loans by local governments on the special security of their own 
provincial revenues. 

Clause 3. — The question has been raised as to the communications 
between the Governors of provinces and the Secretary of State. 
The question as to whether such communications shall in futm’e 
take place, and as to the procedure to be adopted in them, 
may well be left to the Secretary of State. In the opinion of the 
Committee there is no cause at present for Sistuibing the existing 
position, except to the extent to which the Secretary of State 
relaxes his powers of direction and control over local governments. 
To that extent the Government of India wiU also withdraw from 
intervention ; but India is not yet ripe for a true federal system, 
and the central government cannot be relegated to functions of 
mere inspection and advice. The Committee trust that there 
wiU be an extensive delegation, statutory and otherwise, to pro- 
vincial governments of some powers and duties now in the hands 
of the Government of India ; and they trust also that the control 
of that Government over provincial matters will be exercised with 
a view to preparing the provinces for the gradual transfer of power 
to the provincial government and legislature. 

Clause 4. — The Committee are of opinion that the ministers selected 
by the Governor to advise him on the transferred subjects should be 
elected members of the legislative council, enjoying its confidence 
and capable of leading it. A minister will have the option of resigning 
if his advice is not accepted by the Governor ; and the Governor 
will have the ordinary constitutional right of dismissing a minister 
whose policy he believes to be either seriously at fault or out of accord 
with the views of the legislative council. In the last resort the 
Governor can always dissolve his legislative council and choose 
new ministers after a fresh election ; but if this course is adopted 
the Committee hope that the Governor will find himself able to 
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.uTi'pt .-nrh ' I'’" ' ii''’ lii • ni’w ministcr.s may press upon him regarding 
flu- vvtin-li treved il,,, ilissolut-ion. The Committee are of 

npiiiKiu tliat in n,, pn.vinee will there be need for less than two 
niini it'Ts. while m simie pniviiiccH luove will be required. In these 
eir< um4on.T.t th.-^ think tiiaf it should b(s recognised’ from the 
r.mimeiieeinent that minislers niay be expected to act in concert 
togctluT. Th.-V prnb.-ibly would do so ; and in the opinion of the 
t'oininitf-.. It i;( h,-tt.T fluit they should, and therefore, that the fact 
should ho rorognisod on tho fnoo of tlio Bill. They advise that the 
status of mini .tin. should ho similar to that of the members of the 
oxofui I v<' ootiiif il. hilt f ha! i heir salaries should be fixed by the legisla- 
tive t onncil. Later on in t hi.s Itepocl it will he suggested that Indian 
ntemhet; of lie- I 'oiined of India in London should be paid a higher 
scale ol remiinerul ion tlmn those lut'iuhers of the Council domiciled 
in the 1 titled Kingdom. The same princi))le might suggest to the 
legiMhitive rotuici! I h.it it wa.'i ri'usonalile for the. ministers of the pro- 
vuieiid e,,veuim>-nt domieiled in India to he paid on a lower scale 
of I'einnneration tiian the Kuropean mendiers. 

ih ovi'iion ha.'i liceit made in this (’lause for t he. appointment, at the 
governor's discretion, of non odieial members of the legislative 
couneil to till a role nonimvliat similar to that of the Parliamentary 
rmbn .‘^einetiiiw m this count ry. 

( 'UtiiHf ti. The i 'onnnitl ee are of opinion that, the normal strength 
of an executive i inmctl, especiidly in the smaller provinces, need not 
exceed two ineiiiliers. They have not, however, reduced the existing 
sf ntntoi V niaxiinuin of four ; but if in any case the council includes 
two meniher.M wit It serviee qualil'ieations. neither of whom is by birth 
an Indmu. they think that it should also include two unofficial 
Indian menihers. 

It, Tin- t’ommittee desin* at this point to give a picture 
of fhi> inaniier in which ihev think that, under tills Bill, the govern- 
inent of a province should tie worked. There will be many matters 
of adtuitusiraiive husiucHs, as in all countries, which can be disposed 
of depai tuienfaily ; hut tiiere will retnain a largo category of husi- 
ni«ss, of iheehani'cter which wmild naturally be the subject of Cabinet 
eonsuitatiou. In regard to tins category the Committee conceive 
that the habit sliould he carefully fostered of joint deliberation 
between I lie menibei's of the execulive council and the ministers, 
sitting uinier tin- eltairmiitwhip of the Governor. There cannot be 
f oo much mut uat advice and consultat ion on such subjects ; but the 
Coniiiiitlei' attach the liigln'st iinpurtanoe to the principle that, 
when one*' opitiiiitts have been fre(>ly exchanged and the last word 
JniiH been said, there ought then to be no doubt whatever as to where 
(be rostioiiHibilitv for the decision lies. Therefore, in the opinion 
of the Coniriittfee, after such consultation, and when it is clear that 
the decisioM lies witliiit the jurisdiction of one or other half of the 
(kiverninent, that decision in respect ot a reserved subject should 
1m* recorded separately by the executive council, and in respect of 
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a transferred subject by the ministers, and all acts and proceedings 
of the government should state in definite terms on whom the 
responsibility for the decision rests. It will not always, however, 
be clear, otherwise than in a purely departmental and technical 
fashion, with whom the jurisdiction lies in the case of questions of 
common interest. In such eases it will be inevitable for the Governor 
to occupy the position of informal arbitrator between the two parts 
of his administration ; and it will equally be his duty to see that 
a decision arrived at on one side of his government is followed by 
such consequential action on the other side as may be necessary 
to make the policy effective and homogeneous. 

The position of the Governor will thus be one of great responsibility 
and difficulty, and also of great opportunity and honour. He may 
have to hold the balance between divergent policies and different 
ideals, and to prevent discord and friction. It will also be for him 
to help with sympathy and courage the popular side of his govern- 
ment in their new responsibilities. He should never hesitate to point 
out to ministers what he thinks is the right course or to warn them 
if he thinks they are taking the wrong course. But if, after hearing 
aU the arguments, ministers should decide not to adopt his advice, 
then, in the opinion of the Committee, the Governor should ordinarily 
allow ministers to have their way, fixing the responsibility upon them, 
even if it may subsequently be necessary for him to veto any parti- 
cular piece of legislation. It is not possible but that in India, as 
in aU other countries, mistakes will be made by ministers, acting 
with the approval of a majority of the legislative council, but there 
is no way of learning except through experience and by the realisa- 
tion of responsibility. 

In the debates of the legislative council members of the executive 
council should act together and ministers should act together, but 
members of the executive council and ministers should not oppose 
each other by speech or vote ; members of the executive council 
should not be required to support either by speech or vote proposals 
of ministers of which they do not approve, nor should ministers be 
required to support by speech or vote proposals of the executive 
council of which they do not approve ; they should be free to speak 
and vote for each other’s proposals when they are in agreement 
with them. All other official members of the legislative council 
should be free to speak and vote as they choose. 

Clause 7. — ^The Committee have altered the first schedule to the 
BiU, so as to show only the total strength of the legislative coimcil 
in each province. They have retained the provision, now in sub- 
clause (2), that at least 70 per cent, of the members shall be elected, 
and not more than 20 per cent, shall be officials. This general 
stipulation will govern the distribution of the seats in each pro- 
vince ; but in certain respects the detailed arrangements will require 
further consideration, and proposals should be called for from the 
Government of India, in regard to them. The points in question, as 
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well as some disputable matters on which the Committee wish to 
endorse the proposals of the Franchise Committee’s report, are 
dealt with in the following recommendations : 

(a) The Committee regard the number of seats allotted to 
the rural population, as distinct from the urban, as dispropor- 
tionatcly low and consider that it should receive a larger share 
of representation. They also think that an attempt should be 
made to secure better representation of the urban wage-earning 
class ; and they are convinced that an efiort should be made to 
remedy in part at least the present disparity between the size 
of the electorates in the different provinces. In all those matters 
no definite instructions need be given. The Government of 
India should be left a wide discretion in adjusting the figures, 
subject, however, to the undefstandmg that the adjustment 
shoifid be efiected in all cases rather by enlargement than by 
diminution of the representation proposed in the Franchise 
Committee’s report. 

(b) The Committee are of opinion that the representation 
proposed for the depressed classes is inadequate. Within this 
definition are comprised, as shown in the report of the Franchise 
Committee, a large proportion of the whole population of India. 
They think that the Government of India should, as it advises, 
be instructed to give such classes a larger share of representation 
by nomination, regard being had to the numbers of depressed 
classes in each province, and after consultation with the Local 
Governments. This representation should, if necessary, be m 
addition to, but not in diminution of, the general electorate. 
Whenever possible, other persons than members of the Civil 
Services should be selected to represent the depressed classes, 
but if a member of those services, specially qualified for this 
purpose, has to be appointed, his nomination should not 
operate to increase the maximum ratio of official seats. 

(c) In the Madras Presidency the Committee consider that 
the non-Brahmins must be provided with separate representa- 
tion by means of the reservation of seats. The Brah min s and 
non-Brahmins should be invited to settle the matter by negotia- 
tion among themselves ; and it would only be, if agreement 
cannot be reached in that way, that the decision should be 
referred to an arbitrator appointed for the purpose by the 
Government of India. 

{d) The Committee would recommend that similar treatment 
be accorded to the Mahrattas m the Bombay Presidency. 

(e) The question whether women should or should not be 
admitted to the franchise on the same terms as men should be 
left to the newly elected legislative council of each province to 
settle by resolution. The Government of India should be 
instructed to make rules so that, if a legislative council so voted, 
women might be put upon the register of voters m that provmce. 
2345 O 0 
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<'irrinu 4 ,nu-.-< ..f Inilia. itiul tl»'y reoommmd that this su«crestion 
he full V -x j4..iv.h ■41. that thiTi' ttiiiv hn material for consideration hy 
thr Stiiinti.rv when it aits at the end of ten years. 

l<'ui»h''r it lut*. li.-fn afri«n)<ly rejm'sented to the Committee, and the 
(in- tiimuMrlvi-s iiriiily convinc.ed, that a complete and 
striin."-nf !'..rni|.t IVarticea ..\et should be pas.sed and brought into 
..(..■ratimi b.'fnre tiu- first elerlions for the legislative councils. 
Tli.-ri- IS nn '.ui’li Ai't at jireaent in exi.stciu-c in India, and the Com- 
mit tee lire tliiit it will not be less required in India than 

it. in in other eoimfries, 

Clnu'^r '.t. 'i’be Committee Imvi- cimRidered carefully the question 
who IS to preside over the legiRbitive <-ouncils in the provinces. 
Tliev are of opinion thnt the (lovenuir .should not preside, and they 
advise that, for u period of four year.s, the President should be 
.ippoiiife.} liv the Covernor. Wherever possible it would be a great 
iidviuitiiite if ■Htim-one emild be found for tliis jnirpose who had had 
imrlwmenlHrv exiterient-e. The legislative council should itself 
«-b'et a Viee presiijeiit, and at the end of four years the nominated 
I’residenl would disappear, and the President and Vice-President 
would be elected liv tlie councils. The. (kimniittce attribute the 
greatest nnpoitancc to this question of the Presidency of the legisla- 
tive I oum ii. It will, ill their opinimi, conduce very greatly to the 
snceessfid workmu of the iiew emmeils if they are imbued from the 
commene.-ment witli the spirit and conventions of parliamentary 
procedure as developed in the Imperial Parliament. The Committee 
Will recur to this snbjeet in dealing with the question of the President 
of the hegislative ,\sse||llily of India. 

f'hiH.sc !1 The Committee tliink that the. provincial budget 
shimhl be submitted to till- vote of the legislative council, subject 
to the e.^ein]>!ion ffoiii Ibis proi-esH of certain charges of a special 
or reenrrmg . baracii-r which iiuve been set out in the Bill. In cases 
where the comteii alter the provision for a transferred subject, the 
fommiifee tott.Hider that the (invertior would be justified, if so 
advised itv Ins ministers, in re-snlmiitting the provision to the 
emtnetlfora review of their former decision ; but they do not appre- 
hend tlmt. anv stntutory nreseription to that effect is required. 
Where the eotiiietl have redueetl a provision for a reserved subject 
which the tiovernor ronshlers essential to the. proper administration 
of the subjeet emieerm-d, he will have a power of restoration. The 
t'<.mmittee wish it to be perfectly clear that this power is real and 
t hat »ts exercise simuhl not lie regarded as unusual or arbitrary ; 
unless the th.verimr has tlie right to secure supply for those services 
fur which he reiniutts resptitiBible to Parliament, that responsibility 

enntwt ittstiv he fitstened upon him. • -j. 4 . 

Whenever the necessity for new taxation arises, as arise it must, 
the questions involved should he threshed out by both parts of the 
(hivernment in eonsultotion together, and it is 
tiittt in this mattor hotli parts of the Government should, if possible, 

o o i 
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be in agreement wben the proposals of the Government are laid 
before the legislature. 

Clause 13. — The Committee have rejected the plan of Grand 
Committees as drafted originally in the Bill. They have done so 
because in their opinion the Grand Committee did not give the 
Governor the power of securing legislation in a crisis in respect of 
those matters for which he is held responsible, and because in respect 
of ordinary legislation about reserved subjects it perpetuated the 
system of securing legislation by what is known as the “ ofhcial 
bloc,” which has been the cause of great friction and heartburning. 
The responsibility for legislation on reserved subjects is with the 
Governor in Council, and, when the “ official bloc ” has been put 
into operation, it has been put into operation by him, and is merely 
an indirect way of asserting his responsibility. The Committee 
think it much better that there should be no attempt to conceal the 
fact that the responsibility is with the Governor in Council, and they 
recommend a process by which the Governor should be empowered 
to pass an Act in respect of any reserved subject, if he considers 
that the Act is necessary for the proper fulfilment of his responsibility 
to Parliament. He should not do so until he has given every oppor- 
tunity for the matter to be thoroughly discussed in the legislative 
council, and as a sensible man he should, of course, endeavour to 
carry the legislative council with him in the matter by the strength, 
of his case. But, if he finds that cannot be so, then he should have 
the power to proceed on his own responsibihty. Acts passed on his 
sole responsibility should be reserved by the Governor-General for 
His Majesty’s pleasure, and be laid before Parliament. His Majesty 
will necessarily be advised by the Secretary of State for India, and 
the responsibility for the advice to be given to His Majesty can only 
rest with the Secretary of State. But the Committee suggest that 
the Standing Committee of Parliament, whose appointment they 
have advised, should be specially consulted about Acts of this 
character. Provision, however, is made in the Bill for the avoidance 
of delay in case of a grave emergency by giving the Governor- 
General power to assent to the Act without reserving it, though, 
this of course would not prevent subsequent disaUowanee by His 
Majesty in Council. 

Clause 15. — The Committee have two observations to make on the 
working of this Clause. On the one hand, they do not think that 
any change in the boundaries of a province should be made without 
due consideration of the views of the legislative council of the 
province. On the other hand, they are of opinion that any clear 
request made by a majority of the members of a legislative council 
representing a distinctive racial or linguistic territorial unit for its: 
constitution under this Clause as a sub -province or a separate 
province shoidd be taken as a frima facie case on the strength of; 
which a commission of inquiry might be appointed by the Secretary 
of State, and that it should not be a bar to the appointment of such 
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a commission of inquiry ttat tte majority of the legislative council 
ot the province m question is opposed to the request of the minority 
representing such a distinctive territorial unit. 

Past II. 

Clause 18. As will he explained below, the Committee do not 
accept the device, in the Bill as drafted, of carrying government 
measures through the Council of State without reference to the 
Legislative Assembly, jn cases where the latter body cannot be got 
to assent to a law which the Governor-General considers essential. 
Under the scheme which the Committee propose to substitute 
for this procedure, there is no necessity to retain the Council of State 
as an organ for government legislation. It should therefore be recon- 
stituted from the commencement as a true Second Chamber. They 
recommend that it should consist of sixty members, of whom not 
more than twenty should be ofidcial members. The Franchise Com- 
mittee advise that the non-official members should be elected by 
the same group of persons as elect the members of the Legislative 
Assembly and in the same constituencies. This is a plan which 
the Committee could, in no circumstances, accept. They hope and 
believe that a difierent system of election for the Council of State 
can be devised by the time the constitution embodied in this Bill 
comes into operation, and they recommend that the Government 
of India be enjoined forthwith to make suggestions accordingly, to 
which efiect can be given without delaying the inauguration of the 
new constitution. If the advice of the Committee that it be re-ap- 
pointed for the. purpose of considering the rules to be framed under 
this Bill be approved, it should have an opportunity of considering 
the proposals made for the election of the Council of State. 

Clause 19. — ^For the Legislative Assembly the Committee are 
equally unwilling to accept, as a permanent arrangement, the 
method of indirect election proposed in the report of the Franchise 
Committee. If by no other course it were possible to avoid delay 
in bringing the constitution enacted by the BiU into operation, 
the Committee would acquiesce in that method for a pre l iminary 
period of three years. But they are not convinced that delay would 
be involved in preparing a better scheme of election,^ and they 
endorse the views expressed by the Government of India in para- 
graph 39 of its despatch dealing with the subject. They accordingly 
advise that the Government of India be instructed at once to make 
recommendations to this efiect at the earliest possible moment. 
These recommendations as embodied in draft rules would also be 
subject to examination by this Committee if re-appointed. 

Clause 20.— The Committee think that the President of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly should for four years be a person appointed by the 
Grov6xiior-G6iL6raL Ho sKould. be qualified by experience in tne 
House of Commons and a knowledge of parliamentary procedme, 
precedents, and conventions. He should be the guide and adviser 
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of the Presidents of the provincial councils, and he should be chosen 
■with a view to the influence which it is hoped he would have on the 
whole histor7 of parliamentary procedure in India. He should he 
paid an adequate salary. 

Clause 25. — This is a new -provision for the submission of the 
Indian Budget to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, on the 
understanding that this body is constituted as a chamber reasonably 
representative in character and elected directly by suitable con- 
stituencies. The Committee consider it necessary (as suggested to 
them by the consolidated fund charges in the Imperial Parliament) 
to exempt certain charges of a special or recurring nature, which 
have been set out in the Bill, e.g. the cost of defence, the debt charges, 
and certain fixed salaries, from the process of being voted. But 
otherwise they would leave the Assembly free to criticise and vote 
the estimates of expenditure of the Government of India. It is 
not, however, within the scheme of the Bill to introduce at the 
present stage any measure of responsible government into the 
central administration, and a power must be reserved to the 
Governor-General in Council of treating as sanctioned any expendL 
ture which the Assembly may have refused to vote if he considers 
the expenditure to be necessary for the fulfilment of his responsibilities 
for the good government of the country. It should be understood 
from the beginning that this power of the Governor-General in Council 
is real, and that it is meant to be used if and when necessary. 

Clause 26. — For reasons which prompted their rejection of the 
process of certification by a Governor to a grand committee in 
a province, the Committee are opposed to the proposals in the Bill 
which would have enabled the. Governor-General to refer to the 
Council of State, and to obtain by virtue of his official majority in 
that body, any legislation which the lower chamber refuse to accept, 
but which he regards as essential to the discharge of his duties. 
The Committee have no hesitation in accepting the view that the 
Governor-General in Council should in all circumstances be fully 
empowered to secure legislation which is required for the discharge 
of his responsibilities ; but they think it is unworthy that such 
responsibility should be concealed through the action of a Council 
of State specially devised in its composition to secure the necessary 
powers. They believe that in such a case it would add strength to 
the Government of India to act before the world on its own responsi- 
bility. In order, however, that Parliament may be fuUy apprised 
of the position of the considerations which led to this exceptional 
procedure, they advise that all Acts passed in this maimer should 
be laid before Parliament, who would naturally consider the opinion 
of the standing committee already referred to. 

Clause 28. — ^The recommendation of the Committee is that the 
present limitation on the number of the members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council should be removed, that three members 
of that Council should continue to be public servants or ex-public 
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of the Presidents of the provincial councils, and he should be chosen 
■with a view to the influence which it is hoped he would have on the 
whole histor7 of parliamentary procedure in India. He should he 
paid an adequate salary. 

Clause 25. — This is a new -provision for the submission of the 
Indian Budget to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, on the 
understanding that this body is constituted as a chamber reasonably 
representative in character and elected directly by suitable con- 
stituencies. The Committee consider it necessary (as suggested to 
them by the consolidated fund charges in the Imperial Parliament) 
to exempt certain charges of a special or recurring nature, which 
have been set out in the Bill, e.g. the cost of defence, the debt charges, 
and certain fixed salaries, from the process of being voted. But 
otherwise they would leave the Assembly free to criticise and vote 
the estimates of expenditure of the Government of India. It is 
not, however, within the scheme of the Bill to introduce at the 
present stage any measure of responsible government into the 
central administration, and a power must be reserved to the 
Governor-General in Council of treating as sanctioned any expendL 
ture which the Assembly may have refused to vote if he considers 
the expenditure to be necessary for the fulfilment of his responsibilities 
for the good government of the country. It should be understood 
from the beginning that this power of the Governor-General in Council 
is real, and that it is meant to be used if and when necessary. 

Clause 26. — For reasons which prompted their rejection of the 
process of certification by a Governor to a grand committee in 
a province, the Committee are opposed to the proposals in the Bill 
which would have enabled the. Governor-General to refer to the 
Council of State, and to obtain by virtue of his official majority in 
that body, any legislation which the lower chamber refuse to accept, 
but which he regards as essential to the discharge of his duties. 
The Committee have no hesitation in accepting the view that the 
Governor-General in Council should in all circumstances be fully 
empowered to secure legislation which is required for the discharge 
of his responsibilities ; but they think it is unworthy that such 
responsibility should be concealed through the action of a Council 
of State specially devised in its composition to secure the necessary 
powers. They believe that in such a case it would add strength to 
the Government of India to act before the world on its own responsi- 
bility. In order, however, that Parliament may be fuUy apprised 
of the position of the considerations which led to this exceptional 
procedure, they advise that all Acts passed in this maimer should 
be laid before Parliament, who would naturally consider the opinion 
of the standing committee already referred to. 

Clause 28. — ^The recommendation of the Committee is that the 
present limitation on the number of the members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council should be removed, that three members 
of that Council should continue to be public servants or ex-public 
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scrvauts wlm have had not less than ten years’ experience in the 
service of the Crown m India ; that one member of the Council 
should have definite legal qualifications, but that those qualifica- 
tions may be gained in India as well as in the United Kingdom ; 
and that not less than three members of the Council should be 
Indians. In this connection it must be borne in mind that the 
ineinbcrs of the Council drawn from the ranks of the public servants 
will, as time goes on, be more and more hkely to be of Indian rather 
than of European extraction. 

Gltiuss 29. The Committee have inserted this provision to allow 
of the selection of members of the legislature who will be able to 
undertake duties similar to those of the Parhamentary Under- 
S('crctaries in this country. It should be entirely at the discretion 
of the Governor-General to say to which departments these officers 
should be attached, and to define the scope of their duties. 

Paet III. 

Clause .30. — The Committee think that all charges of the India 
Office, not being “ agency ” charges, should be paid out of moneys to 
be ]ii'(ivided by Parliament. 

Clause 31. — The Committee are not in favour of the abolition of the 
Council of India. They think that, at any rate for some time to 
come, it will be absolutely necessary that the Secretary of State 
should lie advised by persons of Indian experience, and they are 
convinced that, if no such Council existed, the Secretary of State 
would have to form an informal one if not a formal one. Therefore, 
they think it much better to continue a body which has all the 
advantages behind it of tradition and authority, although they 
would not debar the readjustment of its work so as to make it 
possible to introduce what is known as the portfolio system. They 
think, also, that its constitution may advantageously be modified 
by the introduction of more Indians into it and by shortening of the 
period of the service upon it, in order to ensure a continuous flow 
of fresh experience from India and to reheve Indian members from 
the necessity of spending so long a period as seven years in England. 

Clausa 33.— The Committee have given most careful consideration 
to the relations of the Secretary of State with the Government of 
India, and through it with the provincial governments. In the 
relations of the Secretary of State with the Governor-General in 
Council the Committee are not of opinion that any statutory cha^e 
can be made, so long as the Governor-General remains responsible 
to Parliament, but in practice the conventions which now govern 
these relations may wisely be modified to meet fresh circumstances 
caused by the creation of a Legislative Assembly mth a large elected 
majority. In the exercise of his responsibihty to Parliament, which 
he cannot delegate to anyone else, the Secretary of State may 
reasonably consider that only in exceptional circumstances should 
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servants who have had not kss than ten years’ experience in the 

{ ?A f member of the Council 

should have definite kgal qualifications, but that those qualifica- 
tiona may be gained in India as well as in the United Kingdom- 
and that not less than three members of the Council should be 
Indians. In this connection it must be borne in miud that the 
tnemliers of the Council drawn from the ranks of the public servants 
will, as time goes on, be more and more likely to be of Indian rather 
than of European extraction. 

Clause 29. The Committee have inserted this provision to allow 
of the selection of members of the legislature who will be able to 
undertake duties similar to those of the Parliamentary Under- 
Sc'c-retar^es in this country. It should be entirely at the discretion 
of the Governor-General to say to which departments these officers 
should be attached, and to define the scope of their duties. 


Paet III. 

Clause 30.— The Committee think that all charges of the Tn ffi a 
Office, not being “ agency ” charges, should be paid out of moneys to 
he pi'ovided by Parliament. 

Clause 31. — The Committee are not in favour of the abolition of the 
Council of India. They think that, at any rate for some time to 
come, it will be absolutely necessary that the Secretary of State 
should lie advised by persons of Inffian experience, and they are 
convinced that, if no such Council existed, the Secretary of State 
would have to form an informal one if not a formal one. Therefore, 
they- think it much better to continue a body which has all the 
advantages behind it of tradition and authority, although they 
would mfi. debar the readjustment of its work so as to make it 
possible to introduce what is known as the portfolio system. They 
think, also, that its constitution may advantageously be modified 
l)y the introduction of more Indians into it and by shortening of the 
period of the service upon it, in order to ensure a continuous flow 
of fresh experience from India and to relieve Indian members from 
the necessity of spending so long a period as seven years in England. 

Clame 33.— The Committee have given most careful consideration 
to the relations of the Secretary of State with the Government of 
India, and through it with the provincial governments. In the 
relations of the Secretary of State with the Governor-General m 
Council the Committee are not of opinion that any statutory change 
can be made, so long as the Governor-General remains responsible 
to Parliament, but in practice the conventions which now govern 
these relations may wisely be modified to meet fresh circumstances 
caused by the creation of a Legislative Assembly with a large elected 
majority. In the exercise of his responsibility to Parlianmnt, which 
he cannot delegate to anyone else, the Secretary of State may 
reasonably consider that only in exceptaonal circumstances should 
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.TiS 

In' 1 m‘ <'allcil iijMiu in in maftfi;. i.f jinn-K hnii.ui inftnc-i 

wln'i'i' till' ( liivcnnui'iit iunl ih<' Li'i;i''!nt m '• nf India aii- in .uni'i ini'iit , 
Till' I'xaminalimi nf tiii' s^i'iii'nil ]>r<i{ni‘*itniti Irad' ui<-viful>ly fn 
till' i'ii!i.sidi'nili<in nf <nii' sjn'i iid ra:-.c jif tnifninicivi-uiii'n. Nniiiinn 
la nioi'r llki'U III l■Illl;ulJ.;^r tin' y'lmd ri'latinH'. lictwi-rii India and 
(Iri'iit Britain than a iii'lii'f that India'a ii'-ral jiulny n. diiiali-d finiji 
Wliilt'liall in till' iiitrirsts Ilf till' tradr nf (liraf Bitfant, ’I'liat nth 
a lirlii'f ^'^i^t I ,lt till' liKiini'iit tliiTi' ran hr tin iIukIiI, rii.if tlirji’ 
nunht tii 111 ' nil rni'tn fur if in ilir Intmr }*< rijuaiiv ihai, IndniS 
|i(i.ntiiin m tlm lni}ii'iiiil ( 'iinti'irni’i* itjii-ni'd tin- dimr fn ip-i'iit lat nm 
lirtwi'i'H India and Ihi' n'-l nf tin* Lnijnti', hni rirnnfiaiinn ttiiiinnt 
jHniii'r fn Irnflatr la hki'U tn |l•nl.^u^ ini’tl'i I ir I*. \ at i .f.n im \ 

.Milntinn id till' i|ui',-.i mn ran "nlr hr I'lnuanlrrd In tlir t'l.ini nf 

llhi'l t l f n I hr i I n\r rnilirnt ni 1 ndia 1 1 1 dr vtar ) hi • t ,ii i ti ill 1 am'rnirin • 
v.litrh ■ri iu hr d tiiti'd III India.’ ' iirni. a> iiii iiiirni.,1 j,(,rfn.n tiir 
Bnll'di I'aujiiri'. I* rannnt hr riniianfrrd hi *.lalutr uilhnllf 
liiultint,; till' iiliiinatr [mwri nt t’aihanirnf ininnirnl t hr adiinni a in 
iimi id India, and wiihnul hnntins.' ih'- [■niiri *4 n-t.. a hn h rr.,|., 
in thr ('riiilin ; and ni'iliin nf thr'.r hnntiii inn . lind*. ii |d.iir in iinv 
nf ilir Statnira in thr Biili.ah Lnijiirr. If t iin null, ihrirfi.jn, hr 
a-i'iuri'd hv an arknuw Irdi'iiirnl id a i nnirntii.ii, Whiiirvri hr 

I hr l lrdlt li‘>r 111 , inlin (nl India, fnl tlir nrrd ■, t.| hrt i t.iif. Iltiir i •• aii 
wrll aa fill* iirr niannfarl ui ri;:, it r. ijiiitr i h an thai idir ht.nid liavr 
I Itr «ann' lihrt’l V tnmnMtdrr lirr intrir.Hli. a'< <!|rtit {Sniain, \nHiiidni, 
Mnv Zraland, (’anada and Snnth Airiiii, In thr njiiinmi id thr 
t’linilniltrr, thrirfnrr, I hi' Srrrrtm v id Statr 'diinlld a*. tiU a*, jiir.sihlr 
aVnld lliti'l tr) I’urr nil I In.'i Mlhjrrl wlirli thr thiMuinniil nf India 
and Uh Id'^iniatnir arr in a).nrrinrni , and ihn flnnl. tliiii In*! intri 
vrutinn. whru it dnr.H (akr |ihti r, •dimild hr lllnitrd tn •.itfrynilldutg 
I hr intr i nal nma! nldmaf Inn** id f hr Kni|inr III iiin lr>i td iiiiaiufruirntr 
ivilhin thr l'lin|nir In whn h lint Miiji-Mfi'.. f iniruuiirni r. a jnuty. 

'i'hr rrlaf inll't nf I li*' SnirtalV id Stair iiud nf thr t Jnvri innrlit id 
India tttih jniiVlUrlid s.'nvrin(ui‘nt‘< alinllfd. in thr ( 'ninmit Irr'ti 
lUdiintriU, hr iryidairtl liv 'iiliitlar jii ll|i'tj)li*», hh iiii a.! thr rrHrr vrd 
'•ilhjrrtii air rnlliriurd. It hdlnn.i, ihrirfnir, ihat in jittrrlv jirii 
Vllirlill inatlriH, whn li air frsrt vrd, wln ir 1 hr jnnvuii lid vnvrrlltlirnl 
and |i';j;i’'Iat ni'r an* in iiurmuriit, lliru vn-w wlinnld indinaiily hr 
athnvrd In [nrvall, tlinillill It IH lirrr.HiiMy In lira! Ill Iilllul thr flirt 
tiial anlnr irtrivrd .illhjrrta dn rnvrr niatlrih m w h|i h thr irniml 
gulrruinrllt It ihrirly rnlirrinrd, Uvri I latixlrlird ullhjrrln, mi till' 
ntlli'l hand, thr rmitml id thr finvrillin tirnrnd 111 CnUlirit, and 
lliti'l nf Ihr .SrrirlHiV td Stiltr, hhmild hr rrntfirlrd tn fufitrr Wltlllll 
ihr ittiuiiwrMi jitiHsihlr hiiiit«, whirh will hr drlinnl hv ndr« nndrr 
atlb-rlniw d nf I'hui»r I nf llir Hill. 

Ulili'K luuirr tiliHrhiUKr will hr Htliwidiiiry |r);|tt|altnn nf MlHirirnt 
mnilirnt tn juntify ihi'ir lirinji limunld rnjiniidlv tn fltr imtirr nf 
|•H^•!i^un^‘nt. Thr Srrrrtiiry id Stutr nai'lit mtivriiirntly dimuini 
thrill with thr Stimdillft Cnjnilliltrr whnxr rrriitinit hiHi hrrli m n|n* 
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hi' li<‘ <'allcil iijiiiu in iuti'!'vi>n«' in malt'n;. of piiich Itnii.ui uiit'vi'-i 
wln-ri' till' ( !i)vi'nnui'ut iiml ih<' l.i’k'islainn' <<{ Indin iiii' ui .nni'i iui-n!. 

Tiii-i cxiiminalimi nf ill'' s^i'iii'nil jirojui'iif mil li-inK l^•■vlfu^^ly tu 
till' i'ii!i.'iiili'ml inn nf nin' sjM'i iii! i\iM' nf nniMiiifi vi-nt mn. N'nitanK 
i.i' more liki'U in cniiiunn’r tlm y'nntl rflni nni'. ln-iwi-rii Iniit.i iunl 
(Iri’iit Hi'itnin ituui ii iinlinf tlnit Iniliu'.'i tiM iil jnilu v n- ilni.itni! fimn 
Whili'hitll in till' intiM<'''ts nf thn Innic nf (iicnt Huf.uu. ‘I'h.ii in It 
;t Iti'linf i'.\i:'t I at tin' rnninnnf liicrc I'nii Im lln ilniilit, I li.if (linji’ 
nunilt in 111' nn rnnlll fn| It 111 tin' flllilK- Jm nijUilil^ ili.M, lliillii\ 
Jin-|tiim III lili’ Inijinunl I 'nllti'ri'lli'i' n|ii-|H'ii i Im linnt fn Ip-ynt lat inn 
iii'twri'ii lnili;i, Hini itin m -I nf flm I'nnpni-. tmi iii-fniniiinn ttiiimiit 
jinWiT In Inni.iiifr !:• llki'h tn n-ni.UK lUfti'i 1 1\ n. \ -.it I'!. n Ini \ 
Milntinn nl llin i jlin.-.I inti ran njil\ fic ;i||iu alll I'i'il !n, I l|r t'Mttl nf 
lllini i \ In ! he ( !i>\ l■^lUlt<■Ill nf Inill.l in (irvn.i- 1 (m tul lii ai 1 am'rnirlll > 
whnll •rriu 111- ,t tiltnil in Iniluv’' nn'ii- H> all llilrnial jinrflnli nf t iif 
ifnlndi lMU|tni'. I* rauiinf fm s;tiaialili'i-ii i.v .latnfr ivitlinlll 
liiuiiili'y I tin nil iiii.'iln [ii'wri nf f’ai liiuiinnl tn I mil rnl I la- .mIiihii! 'I ra 
linn nf lliilla. anil Wlllmui lumfinn tJ|c imhwi nf \rfn a ini li I■■■.t.. 
ill t!if (’riiwu , anil ni'liiinv nf 1 )|i':.r linntaiinu i luiik a jila> i in any 
nf lilt' Sllllulna in i fll- Itllllali Klii]in<'. Ii < an mil\, l|nii-fni<-, Im 
ir-i.mii'i'ti liv an arkiinw l'’il;'ini-ni nf a ■ mn i-nt mn. \V iini«'v*'i Im 

I hn i t!,'!il tl‘>r al , inlir\ fnl llnlla, fn| t hr nn-il i nl llri < nli - llllir I a-, 
wall aa fnr iirr nianiltail Ul ri'r, it r. ijUilr I hai iliat .-hr Imiiii! havr 
t hi' aiunt' lilii'i’i y In rnuanirf Itrr tut rn'.Hif. a'« < lira! |!ni ain, \nHi i aim, 
Nrw Zralatui, i’aiiaitu ami Snulh Afriia. In Ihr njninnii n| lltr 
t'ltlllllilttri', iiirirfnrr, I hi' Srri'rliu V nf Statr '.hmlhl a< tal a'. («n-.iitill- 
aVniii iniri triflin' nn iht'i Milijrr! whrii Ihr (InMinimn! •<! Imim 
ami tin l.i'i'inlatmr air in ayirmnrni , ami ihrx think timi hn mfri 

vruliun, whni it itnr,... lakr jihlir, ■dmilhl hr hinitril I,, ••afri'iiaiilui^ 

1 hr intrrnat intial nhlnjal inii'-i nf 1 hr Kln|iiir ni lun lr>i al an aia'i'liiriit h 
within ihr I'llnplir In whli'h Hi'. MajrMfi''. ilnvrinilirm I>> a jiaitv, 
'i'hr irlat inll'i nf t hr Srrirlat V nf .'itatr iiliii nf i lie t Itivri iiinrli! nl 
Imlia wtih JUnvlUrial Ulivri uiurlil h •.hnuhl, III I hr < 'ninmit f rr 'k 
imil'inrnt , hr rryuhllrti hy 'ilinihu jtl im ijih'H, nn lai a-* ihr li'xri-Vi'ti 
allijcct a air rnllt n nril. |l {nlltiWfi, ihrirfnir. tfial ill jtilirlv Jirtr 
V mrmi mat irr.H, w hu ll air i rftrt vrii, vv la ir 1 hr jimvim ml ynvri nim iit 
ami !t'jj;i’4at nir air in ajjirrmfiit , thru virw MhmiUI miiimiitiv in' 
atlmvi'il In [iirvali, fhnllnh It IM lirri'Mitiy In hrm (jt nillni t hr flH'f 
that .mliir irat'i vril allhjiTtfl tin i nvn imitlriH In w Jm h 1 In' i rnlral 
gnx rrumrnl n rlnurly rnm i'l imi, (Jvri I latlNfri mt ailtijri In, nn I hi' 
nthi'i hand, ihr iiintml nf thr (invriinn (Irnrial in {'numil. and 
fchui nf thr Sri rrtuiy nf Htatr, ahnilld lir rr»tti» (nl m fnfutr within 
ihr imirnwcMt jitwaiidr liimlii, whnh will hr drfinrd h\ itih'ti iindrr 
aubalaH.ir 1} nf (’liMiar I nf thr Hill. 

HuIi'h umirr llintrlatiHi' will hr aulwiidiary h'ljittlal mn nf auttirirnt 
mciinrnt tn juwtify fhrir lirini* hrnunht rnjimaltv tn th** nntirr nf 
I’arliiuni'iit. 'I'lir Hri-rriary nf .Siafr mi|<h( rnnvrnirnilv dnntimi 
thrill with thr Standing ('ninnnitrr wfiiwr i rratinn hii» hrm muin- 
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iiii'udcii ui this llcport ; and Parliament would no doulit consider 
t u- opiniim id t lus body when the rules come, as it is proposed that 
t hi'v shi.uld do. Or acceptance by positive resolution in both Houses. 

I lie Siuui- procedure. iH recominended by the Committee for adoption 
in the ea.si* of rules of special or novel importance under other 
ebiuses of the Bill. It must be. for the Secretary of State to decide 
wliirh id the many rules tliat will fall to be drafted by the Govern- 
mejii id" India can be sufficiently dealt with by the ordinary process 
<d lyiuji on thi'^ tiilih' of Parliament for a certain number of days. 

In liei'iiliup this point, Iniwever, lie may naturally have recourse 
to I be lylviee id I he Standing Committee, should it happen to be in 
i-e.'i.'iion, and iditain tiudr aHsistance in determining which rules 
ile.ii-rvi' to be luade the subject of the more formal procedure by 
positive nsolufion. 

^ f'lniiHr do. This clausi' (tarries out the recommendation of Lord 
t’rewe's Committee to ajipoint a High Commissioner for India, to 
be pun! out id Iiidiau |■evem^('.s, who will perform for India functions 
(d agency, as distinguished from political functions, analogous to 
t lio.se now performed in the offices of the High Commissioners of the 
.1 Jomimons. 

I’AIW IV. 

('liiitsr .'!(i. The Committee do not conceal from themselves that 
tlie position id the public serviciw in working the new constitutions 
ut the provinces will, in certain circumstances, be difficult. They 
are id' opinion that- these scrvicivs luive deserved the admiration 
and grat it tide of t he whole Km)»re. They know that some members 
of tiie .serviei'H regard (fie wisdom of the proposed changes with 
grave misgiving, and tlnit some fear that those changes will not 
tend til the welfare of the Indian masses. They are convinced, 
however, that, the services will accept the changing conditions and 
the inevitalile iilterafion in their own po.sition, and devote them- 
.‘.elves in all loyalt.y to making a success, so far as in them lies, of the 
new eiiimtitution. 

In the provinces, officers serving in a ],-eserved department will be 
emit rolled by the Governor in Council, and in a transferred depart- 
ment. by tlie Governor acting with ministers, but in both cases alike 
the persmial concurrence of the Governor should be regarded as 
eHseutial ill the ease of all orders of any importance prejudicially 
atlecting tlie position or prospects of officers appointed by the 
Seeretaiy of Htate. 

The Gommitt.ee t hink tliat every precaution shordd be taken to 
secure to the publie servants the career in life to wMch they 
forward when t hey were recruited, and they have introduced fresh 
provisions int o this clause to that end. If friction occurs, a re-adjust- 
ment of persons and places may often get oyer the difficulty, and the 
Govertmr must always regard it as one of his most important 
to establish a complete understanding between his ministers and the 
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iiu'iuiiMl in this Ilcport ; and Parliament would no douht consider 
I ln' opinion of fhis body when the rules come, as it is proposed that 
t hoy should do, for acceptance by positive resolution in both Houses. 

'I he same procedure, is recommended by the Committee for adoption 
III the ease of mil's of special or novel importance under other 
eliiuses of the Bill. It must be. for the Secretary of State to decide 
winch of the many rule.s that will fall to be drafted by the Govern- 
ment of India can be siiilicicntly dealt with by the ordinary process 
of lyinji on fill' tabh' of Parliament for a certain number of days. 
In deciding this point,, however, he may naturally have recourse 
to i be U4I vice of t he Standing Committee, should it happen to be in 
.•-esMoii, and obtain their assistance in determining which rules 
de.ierve to be made the subject of the more formal procedure by 
pn.sitivc resolution, 

fliiUKi' .'Sfi. This clause earries out the recommendation of Lord 
t'rewe's Committee to iqipoint a High Commissioner for India, to 
lie paid out of Indian revenues, who will perform for India functions 
o! Hgeiiey, us distinguished from political functions, analogous to 
t liuse now performed in t he odiees of the High Commissioners of the 
1 tominions. 

Pakt iV. 


Cltiitai- .'it;. The Committee do not conceal from themselves that 
tlie position of the public services in working the new constitutions 
lit the [irovinces will, in certain circumstances, he difficult. They 
are of opinion lliul- these services have deserved the admiration 
and gnit it tide of t lu' whole Km)nre. They know that some members 
of the services regard the wisdom of the proposed changes with 
grave misgiving, and that some fear that those changes will not 
(euil to the welfare of the Indian masses. They are convinced, 
however, that the services will accept the changing conditions and 
the inevitable alteration in their own pKisition, and devote them- 
.■,.)>lve8 in all loyalt,y to making a success, so far as in them lies, of the 
new const it ut ion. 

In the provini'i'H, ollici'i-s serving in a 3,'eHerved department will be 
controlleif by the Governor in Council, and in a transferred depart- 
ment bv the Governor acting with ministers, but in both cases alike 
the personal concurrence of the Governor should be regarded as 
essential in the ease of all orders of any importance prejudicially 
uilecting the position or prospects of officers appointed by the 


Beeri'tary of Hlate. 4. i 

The (lommittee think that every precaution shoidd be taken to 
secure to the imblie servants the career in life to which they looked 
forward when they were recruited, and they have introduced fresh 
provisions int.o this clause to that end. If friction occurs, a re-ad]ust- 
inenl of persons and places may often get over 

Governor must always regard it as one of his most important duties 
to establish a eomplete understanding between his ministers and the 
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(itiirris liti'iiUilll whiilil lhi'\ «lll iiavT !i* «iniv. Hul if liicli- lur 
IUi'luhi‘r.-> ‘>f tlic si'rvicf (ii>uti<> .!> Ih IIh' rtiiiliui'i tn 111 ' 111. nil' 

uri' Ml lii'cplv ruiiti’il tllilt t 1 h'\ fi’i'I tlir\ riltuiiit u.'i'fullv rniicjiv mir 
111 tiilvi' jiiu t in t lii'Ui. I lu'it t h*' ( 'i 1(11 nut t I'f t Imili i! « utilil miK he fair 
t(i tliusc (iliiciTH thill llu'V '-iKiiihi III' lUft’irii all i-i jut\ ahuii imm'ci' 
clsi'w hi'i'i'. il It i.'i ill till' jiinvi'i Ilf fli^ M iiji'.t s 'a ( Inv crmiHuit in iId 
M l, 111'. HI till' last ii'suit, that thi'v shmilii In' allnwi’ii In ii'tuf nil 
Mil'll pi'n-iiiili as flu- Si'iri't.ui. lit Stall' in i'lunnil iii.u iniiMih'i 
.suitahli' tn flli'ir jii'l'iini I'l sriviri'. 


l'\HI \ . 

I'htiis,’ (1. 'fill' I 'uiuiiiitti'C all' Ilf iijillilnll ihiit thi' Sliitiitniv 
f aimiiii-siuii shiiiilii iiiif In' ajijiliinir'i until tin' I'NiiiiiitiMti nf ti-n 

\ I'iil i, iiiiii t hat nil l■hlln'4l' 1 11 'siilritaiii i' 111 t hr i "list If ut i"ii, « hr! hr| 
tn t hr fviunhisi' nr in thr lists nf ir'n'iM*ii luiii f 1 .in 'fi'ri rit .ultji-ii, m- 
"t liiTW IM'. siliiuhl In' tnaih' Itl till' mli'tViil. *i’hr t "innil's 'IMII will hr 
filllv rinpm'cri'il tii rviininii' thr wurkiiiii nf lli'' nurslit ntnin ' in all 
flli'ir ili'tiiils in ihr pim lltrrs, iunl !" intvi'i- whrfhrr thr tliitr has 
riiini' fur full I'l'spiuisihir uii\ I'liuiii'ul in rai h piuvuii t', m in thr 
nitmiiit iv I' whrl lii'l' ilinl In what rMi'til tin' piiwis uf srlf t'n'rin 
mi'lit iilil'iiih' ynuilrii Hliiiiihi hr rxlrniinl. m inuilllinl. m irst i n-i nl , 
It hIiiiuIi! hr I'lniih utiiirrsliMiii, iilmi, that thr ( 'luninisitun shiiiih! 
Ill' rntpiiwi'ii'il til I'viuiutn' tiiiu tin* wurkinii "1 tin* i !ii\ ruunriif uf 

IlliilH iUnl ill luivisr 111 rrspi'rt Ilf till' fliivrriiinrtil uf linlia im h-ss 
iliaii in ri'.sprif uf thr pruviin’ml uitvi'intni'nis. 

S. 'I'hin I Iilirllnii's thr t 'lUlllIUt li'r'.H .Hpi'i'ilir 1 riulllttn'lniaf lulls nil 

till' Hill. Tin'll' n-iiiiun I'ntiuii uiln’i luptrs wlin li it" nut i im 
Vi'iiirntlv (nil within itii\‘ (milii'nliii rhiiisr, Thr lust uf ilir'r 
Is till' tiriiiiiirni uf Htirnia, anil afti'i hi'antt},’ I'Miirinr iln- t'liin 
iititlrr hiur iiiif ailvtsrii fliHi Hiirnia shiiiihl In* iinitnlril within thr 
.srlii'tiir. Tln-v liu nut iliitllil hut lliat thr Hurlili'sr havr ilrsi'iwril 
ami f.|iini!(l rri i'ivr a i iinHijinliuii analujtmi.H tu that piuvnli'ii in thi' 
Hill fur thru Imlian frthiW stiliji'i ls. Hul Htutna is iiliiv In an nirltl 
part <if thr ri'sjHiiisthilii V uf thr (iiivi'iimr Ih'in'ial uf tmlia. ‘t hr 
Hiimn'M' arr as ilistiiiri fimn thr Imliajw tn inrr iunl inn^nayr ns 
tlii'V arr friiiii thr Hrttisli, 

iluithts havr hi'cti rxpri'Nni'tl friitll Hi'Vi'ial ijiiaitnra 1 jurat lulling 
the tiiiaiirial ailju-siinrnt jiiupiwril hriwi'rii thr (‘nifral am! t*ii> 
vim'ial fuivi'i'iiniriitrs m Imlm, Witlnuii rxprrKniiiK any ujiuiiun on 
this rutilriivrrsv, till' I 'umiitil ter arrrjit amt rmturar Itir tri iuii- 
iiirfnlatiun uf llm tSuvrrtiiitriit uf tmlia tluu a fully !|iiiiit)l<*it fimutnal 
riimintHatun Htiintht hr ajtjiuintni! tu ailvisr aa tu ttm jinnnjtlr mi 
whti'li l•unlriinltiullM frum I tin uruvim-iai nuvrrninrntii tu thr (’riiiiat 
(iuvnruiiti'ul Nhuuht in tuturi* lir intjuatnil, 

to, Tin* (aunmittrr ttiink ttial it tnav nfint Krrally aK»i»I thr pnliti- 
rnt wiuravt lull uf fmUa if atanUing cutumittroa uf thr Irgialativr limima 
tire iittivcUril tu I'rrttiin tlrjmrttnrntH uf (iuvrruimnit, Imt limy unly 
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nllircis wliiim ihf\ will tu uhiW, Hui if tlicii' iirc 

Illi’IIlhi‘r.-> ‘>1 tin' si'rvici' (iutiltl-. .i- tu tin- tn In- iii.kIc 

jti'f M) (li'l'ply t'linti’d fhut fln'%- ft’i'I tlii'v ciiiiiiiit cniiciiv iiiir 

111 tiiki' jtiuf ui tlii'ui. tlicn till' ( 'iidiniitti'*' think it wmild nnK he fair 
to tlin-ic iiilifiT-' that tlirv ''hiiithi In' (itlcirii an m jitu ah'til imii'cv 
clsi'vviti'ri'. if It tS ill till’ [invvi'l Ilf fill \lHJi'.-.t \ '.1 (hiVi'l tinii'Ul tn i|n 
I'll. nr. HI till' lilNt ri'i’i'lt, that tln'i i.ltiiuhi hr alhnvril In irtirr nii 
Mil'll prU'.iiin a-i ihr Sriirlati. nf Sl.itr jn I’nuuitl liiav inti-iiiiri 
Mlitahlr til t Ill'll' ]M’liiiii Ilf ^rrvii'r. 


fvui \ . 

('hl’isi' ( 1 , '[’hr I 'milinit trr air nf Iijiililnll that t hr Stallllniv 

( Mtllllll '‘^iiill '.hnillii lint hr aj>ltii|ntril Itiltli tltr rsjnraflnti nf fi.|| 
\ rai'.i. mill that lin l•hmll^r . n ’.Mih 4 alirr ni ! hr i ini'.! If III inn, «hr!hr| 
tn fill' fvaurlil'a' nr ill t hr lilts nj rr'n'i%i'ii lUni f 1 .it! 'fri I rit .tlhjri I, nr 
nlhrrniir. .slintlhi hr maiir m thr intrival, 'i'hr t Iimnir* Ilnll will hr 
fullii Clnpmvrrrii tn rlviifiillir thr wiirknil.: nf thr rnli'^t It lit mu . m all 
tllrir ilrtmls in thr jnm uirr-i, ami In ailvi'<r tthrlhiT 1 iir liiitr Inm 
rnlnr fnr full | rsjinlisihir i!n\ ri imirnt tn rai It jnnvtili r, ni Ui llir 
lllfritlill t\ r vvlirthrr iUlii tn ttltllt r\li'til I In' ]lin\rrH nf srlf rmrin 
lui'lit alli’inlv ynmlril Nlmnh! Im r\lrniiril, nt Iinulltiri!, n| ir'illlrlnj. 
ft nhntllil hr rlniiih lltliii'r'*tninl. lltMii, tiiat thr ( 'ninltUH'.tnH shiilllii 
111 ' rmpnWrlrii In rMUlllttr tilt n tin* WnrktIlU nf tin' IJnVrUiuiritl nf 
llliilii lUnl In inivisr m rrsprrt nf tin' tlnvrrlittirtil nf lliilta tin irsn 
i fiatl ill rrsjii'rf nf t fir junviliriiil s{nv-rr(lltn'ul s. 

■'t. ‘liiis I nitrltllh’s I lir t 'nmtiiil ti'r's .Hjirrilir in ninjiirlnlaf Iniis mi 
till' Hill, 'I’iii'ii* I'rlniun rritntn nltiri Injitrs rvlit. h i|n lint I nil 
Vriiiriitiv fall within alt\‘ jiai I irithit rhiun', 'I’lir fiiHt nf | hr.'.r 
Is till' iii'jilnirnl nf Hiirllta. ami aflrt hriuilm' rvitiriiir thr t niii 
lltitlrr havr lint ailvisni tliiil Hltlllia 'liniihl hr iiu hnlril Viltlitll tin' 
ariinnr. 'rhr\ tin nnl linillit liiit that tfir HnnurMr havr lirsrrvril 
iifni hlnitihi rri i'ivr a rnmt it m mil aiiahittnti.*i tn that |i|nviilt'il in lht> 
Hiif fnr thru Imliaii fnlluw iiiihii'ii.H. Hut Hmtna in nnlv In an nlriti 
jilirt ttf thr rrsfinUHthtllt V nf thr ( invrl unr t {rin't al nf ftuliii, ‘f'hr 
Hlirtitrar air iia ilintllirl fimn thr IlltiiHIW 111 larr iimf latljitiafir 11)1 
thrv arr frnm thr Hrttiah, 

ti, Uniihl.M havr lirrti r xjti't'NHrtf frnin Ki'vrntl ijuarlrrH i jurat mninn 
thr fiiiHtirml ailjitil tiiriif }un|inttril hrlvvi'rii thr Criitral anil l*tn 
viiH'ial tiin'rninii'iitii tu iuiliii, Wtthniit r xiirrHuiiin uuv njuiiitin mi 
tliia rnntrnvrrsv, thr f ’iiintuil I rr arirlit iiiiil rnilnrar thr trrmn- 
iiirittlntimi nf Ihr thivrrtiiuriit nf Inilia tluH a fully ijuiiltliril itnaiiruil 
rniuiutHMimi Hinntlil In* apjinintnil tn Hilvi«r aa tn thr |irifirijflr mt 
wliirti riuitriljuttmta {mm ihr proviminl gnvrvnturui« tn t!ir ( ‘rut ml 
(juvrrtlfurllt tihnuhl ill futurr iir luljuHtriJ, 

10, Thr (.aitumittrr thitilc that it lutiv nfirit xrrally tiKaint thr jinliti- 
rill rtluotvtmu «{ Imlin if atiiudiug nuHinittroa of thr Irgialutivr hialirfi 
tire iittivclml to rrrtniu tlrjmrtmrutH nf iSnvt’rnimnit, hut tliry niily 
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.SELEC'J: COMMITTEE’S REPORT 

.•xprr.s this opinion on the understanding that the appointment of 
suoii roiimiittees, (heir compoHition, and the regulations which 
govern their pnx-edure, aiiall be matters wholly and exclusively 
wit Inn life discretion of the Governor-General or of the Governor 
us t he ciise may be. 

It. I lie ( iniuuittw* are impressed by the objections raised by many 
witnesses |<I the manner in which certain classes of taxation can be 
laid u|mn the peophi of India by executive action without, in some 
eas<ts. any statutory limitation of the rates and, in other cases, any 
adeipiate prescript ion by statute of the methods of assessment. 

I hey consider t hat t he impo.sition of new burdens should be gradually 
Immuld move within the purview of the Legislature. Aud in parti- 
rular, without e.xjiresaing any judgment on the question whether 
the land revenue is a rent or tax, they advise that the process of 
revising the hind revenue assessments ought to be brought under 
eloscr regnliition by statute as soon as possible. At present the 
statutory basis for eiiarging revenue on the land varies in difierent 
priivinees ; but in some at least the pitch of assessment is entirely 
at the diserelion of the e-Kecutive government. No branch of the 
adininistralion is r(>gulated with greater elaboration or care; but 
t he people who are most, affected have no voice in the shaping of the 
system, and the rules are often obscure and imperfectly understood 
by tho.se who pay t in' revenue. The Committee are of opinion that 
1 he t ime has eoine to embody in the law the main principles by which 
the land revenue is detiwmined, the mctliods of valuation, the pitch 
of assessment, the periods of revision, the graduation of enhance- 
ments, and the otiiev chief processes which touch the well-being of 
the revenue payers. The subject is one which probably would not 
lu' transferred to ministers until the electorate included a satisfactory 
representation of rural interests, those of the tenantry as well as of 
I lie landlords; and the system should be established on a clear 
stiitutoi'v basis before this change takes place. 

12. 'r'he Committee have not hitherto touched on the subject of 
education itt India, and it is far too large for them 'to make any 
attempt to ileal with it adequately. They have accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Functions Committee that, subject to certain 
reservations about, the Universities, the responsibility for the whole 
tield of edueatiim in each province should be transferred to ministers. 
They attach mueli importance, however, to the educational advance- 
ment of t he depresHwl and backward classes, and they trust that the 
subject will rei-eive special attention from ministers. They are also 
impressed iiy the advantage of Boards such as Sir Michael Sadler 
has advised *in Bengal, for the assistance of ministers in controlling 
the different grades of education, and they trust that ministers will 
see their way from the outset to constitute such Boards in every 
province. Tin* Committee would similarly commend to ministers 
the advisability of creating local government departments in the 
provinces. 
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this opinion on the understanding that the appointment of 
such cominif tees, their composition, and the regulations which 
govern t heir pro('«lui'e, shall be matters wholly and exclusively 
within the discretion of the Governor-General or of the Governor 
us t he eiise may be. 

11. 'I'lie ( 'ommittee are impressed by the objections raised by many 
witnesses to the manner in which certain classes of taxation can be 
laid upon the peopl(> of India by executive action without, in some 
eases, any statutory limitation of the rates and, in other cases, any 
adeipiute preseription by statute of the methods of assessment. 
'I’he V tsnisider t hat t lu* imposition of new burdens should be gradually 
bvouglit more within the purview of the Legislature. And in parti- 
etdur, without expressing any judgment on the question whether 
the land revenue is a rent or tax, they advise that the process of 
revising (he laiul revumue assessments ought to be brought under 
eluser regnhiti<in by statutes as soon as possible. At present the 
statutory basis for charging revenue on the land varies in different 
provinces ; but in sonu' at least the pitch of assessment is entirely 
at the discretion of the e.xecutive government. No branch of the 
udministrution is ri'gulated with greater elaboration or care; but 
the people wlm are most, affected have no voice in the shaping of the 
system, and the rules are often obscure and imperfectly understood 
liv tiiose who pay t he revenue. The (Jommittee are of opinion that 
t lie 1 ime lias eom'e to embody in the law the main principles by which 
the land revenue is determined, the mctlxods of valuation, the pitch 
of assessment, the periods of revision, the graduation of enhance- 
ments, and the other chief processes which touch the well-being of 
the revmme payers. The subject is one which probably would not 
Im' transferred to ministers until the electorate included a satisfactory 
representation of rural interests, those of the tenantry as well as of 
tile landlords ; and the system should be established on a clear 
htatutorv basis before this change takes place. 

1*2. 'I’lie Committee have not hitherto touched on the subject of 
edueatiou in Imlia, and it is far too large for them 'to make any 
attempt to deal with it adeciuately. They have accepted the recom- 
memiation of the Functions Committee that, subject to certain 
reservations about, the llniversities, the responsibility for the whole 
Hi'ld of in I'ach province should be transferred to ministers, 

Tliev at tueh mueli importance, however, to the educational advance- 
meiit of t he ilepresseri and backward classes, and they tost that the 
subjmit will re<-eiv<' special attention from naimsters. They are also 
itnuressed Ixy the advantage of Boards such as Sir Michael Samer 
has advised in Bengal, for the assistance of immsters in controlling 
the dilTerent grades of education, and they trust that ministers will 
w>e their way from the outset to constitute such Boards in every 
nrovince. Tlu> Committee would similarly commend to ministers 
tlie advisability of creating local government departments in the 
proviw'es. 
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I. 'i. The ( 'tuninit ) !'»• atiaih f !m' "ir.itfi.t lui]!"' 1 ,i,ni <• ;m ti.i' fiuiii.t 

t mu in cat li jnn vim t.il c'>' c' nmcni cf •» •) i "ic,' i It 51.11 1 im nt , ,f l''iii.ini f 
« hifli will ‘.t'l i c lict ii -iiit* , (t( 1 lie ( icM'viinictit .ilitm, 

II . The ( 'tiinnntli-e havi- |i<fn .iimk hv the eanie.t 

rejtreseitt .ii mil ■ iiiaiie te them h\ 'leveial w 1) m-* ,e-.. heih Ilf Hrtti-,h 
anti lliiii.iii hti I h. 1 e I hi ■ th'i I I hat f he I 1 nnieiif uf Imlia ainl I he 
|ii'iivini i.ii i;tn fi nineiit . mu-i heii.iim mme ^ee.tl, .uai |i!i( imth 
tlieir view lit what the itiii'ii et Imli.t re.jiuii ttift: iii'irr 1 mii.e'e anti 
mere |le| ■! .lent e t itan I he\ have ni t fie 51a a . It ha iieen 1 1 jn e eliteil 
f II 1 hem I hat 1) willlie 1.1 f he 111 me •' 1111)111! 1 at ill nt t ii. ! Ijt III e f hat t he 
I lev ei liliielii n| Iiniia aiiii tlm )ii nv llii l.il c"', 1 t miieiit * iln.iihl h.ive 
mean-, uf evjil.uuuij' fn tie- |ieiijile i,( linlia the II. I I. 11. wh- liiiiie 

•lie limie, the I'eiemii, w hleli iimieilte ileil.mili. .lie! I he .ueiimeiil 
.leaim.t 51111)111 ..li . tt hli |i tliiw Iiin.itier will he iht 1 nneiif .li t,. t he 
vvelfaie lit the iiniutiv. !l « ,e. 1 1-511 e'-.eiif ei! (n tlie ( eminttiee 'hat 
•it I III" el it , til a I'l I ,it e s I eiil . the . .1 .e fm tie jimI n >, 1 .f (tie t e iV ei n 
mi'iil Ilf liiilia atni ul fiie )iniv ineia! <;i i\ l Uimeni . i - tinlmiw ii in tie- 
mill.-, I", Ilf Iniil.UI’i, whi le, e. tiie r.e.e .(eaUl .t thaf jililli 1 |. heii.milie 
eveiv li.iv mine w|ilel\ <! e.’.i'liii Ital eil In luiiiti nl tie- vei ii.etihil 
)il'i'!t;.. Tiiev aie yhiil tii ihlliU that the. e51i1111.11 i. ai .e hauii tn tlie 
Serietai v uf Slate fill Imlia ainl the V'leeiei. ft e. ifi alt Willi m 
jiara*.'! aiih uf then ie|tiirl eii Iniliaii < ‘nii a it iit mnal Ih hnm., 

!.a. In eiinelu.'iliin the ( ’ninutlf tee I injihal II allv Ir)illi!iale t he 
mu that the e|iaiiei"< in (hi-. Ifill in the fnim nf the 511 ..v iin ml 
tSiiviniinieiitH Ilf IniiiH inqiK an\ i mtileinnatmu nt the 5iir>.,eii( 
.'■ytiteiit Ilf 5;iiv ei luneitl in Imiia. *l‘he < t<>\ el nnieut i.f imlia ha-, 
in ^■llIll5lli^*hl•l^ yirent tiilliu”' fm iliiha'-i mmli, ami ene nf it-. eieatcHl 
'-ervu'e'i hie. lieeli i hi- lilt reiiiiet mil inli. linliii cf .t leieii nf law, tn 
w hich thi‘ < hivei nnielll n.‘>elf l-i a-i mm fi -.nliiei • a--, ll.i- )ien)ih' It 
I'liveilj'i. It m III. rejilna.-h in it that in fnim if fia-i |.|■'■n rVem Viln-te 
aitliierul le. Sit hti|i,t an ISuliaim'nl i.n 1 lie mie liatnl iln! imt ii>--iitiw 
any fnmi nf 1 iiUntif utmmil -lelf iiiiveUilneHt till au\ liait lit Inilia, 
anti nil the ether llilllil fn'lil ifie i Jiivei nilielil nl lliifia 1 |.,'nlh ie..jtnn- 
aitile tn itnelf fn| ita eveiV aetmii, it enillil lini he ntheiwi-.- in I tie 
litiivineea aliv nmre than at ifieeentra! »eal Ilf jilivet nmen! . fliil, 
wlialevi’i the fmln, the a)i|rit nf It i hi'lll); eveivvvhen* mill i(hvaVH 
(ills iieen I'thilt fnr the welfare nf the nnitM-H nf the 5ten5ile nf bidlH. 

hi. Tin* ( ’(tlUiliK tee have liireeleii the Mnilile.i nf |•Illl eeiiilt5.M, 
llijjjt’tliev with V)>jieniliees, tn he fanl hefiiie hiitli j|nii.iei nf I'mlni 
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I. 'i. The ( 'tuniiutti'i- atl.lih thr lui] f •' ) . 111 . ■■ t’t'i' fiHHi.t 

t mu III cat h judvinci.il tc iiiiii-iii of .« .i i cm.' il' I'-u t iiu m i.f I'’iii,nn f 

« hie it w ill ^I'l i c lict ii ulc . (i( 1 iif ( ;c\ ci imictit .iliim. 

II. 'rite < 'tiiniiii!!fc have li'cn ciimiIv .ini' I !>v the catlic.t 
rcjircscitt .il leu . imuh' tc itmm iiv ‘.cvcia! vv it iic.-c'.. licih cl linti?.ii 
anti llliil.lll hit I It. Ill lie I 'hr I I I |i;)( fie' I e.viminciif cf 1 mli.) ,uii! the 
JUitVUUl.li mivenillieiit . lUU-I iieiiUite Itm!.' vce.tl, elei jiiit jtiitii 
their view cl uh.lt the '.fecit ct Ilntl.t le.jnili With li|c|i inili.e'e .Ulii 
limit' per .1 .t fill I • f lliHl I Ili'V ll.l V e 111 t he pa .f . It hil liffU ! I pi e .l•lltt■ll 
f < 1 1 lii'lti 1 hat if will lie cl ) he lit 1 ( 1 . 1 .1 tmpci 1 .till t 111 1 le In' III e f h.il the 
I itiv ei iiiiieiil tif lliiii.i .tiitl flm pi cv t le i.tl t i umiiil > hciihi h.rve 
llteait'. cf e\pl.iiitiii!' Ic lie' peeph cf Imli.i tie ii,i i.ii. ule thim. 

• ire ilcim. the reiCittli. wlilrh llniieihe lit) I. mill, .nel fhe .i l ’ ' i| Ij le 1(1 
.l'»ti»ni‘.t picpci.ll. whit it lillH I ell. Ill' I will lit ih ! t Hlielit ,li tc t he 
WeIjilVe cl the iclllltiv. It tt.f. i epl evelif eil tc tie' ( cmlliltiei f hat 
.it pre ('lit , t c a Jtl e.ll f \l elit , I lie '.in' fci t lit pci li «. cf the i ,m\ el li 
tlU'llt 111 lltlil.l .(till It! the prcvnieltll ecvel umenl 1 |, uul.licvvil Ic (he 
inu-.’.i'-. Ilf Imii.ui't, ivlieii-.e. the e.i'.e .(eaUi t that pclu i. |. h' l ciiuns; 
evei v tiav limie wiih-h lile.emiiiateil In m' ali c| tie- vei lee lilal 
pre.H.'.. Tlti'V .lie eliii! Ill I hiiilv I hat I iii'i cpimcii i . ai c Kai i li hv l)ie 
SiTieliiry Ilf Slate jm luilia ami tlm \'tii tcr. It e. ih all willt m 
piitH"rapii .'I'Jti cl then repcil mi Imlian t ‘cn .,nitiHciiai U- Icim., 

Ill ecliehlMllll the t ’ciumil I ee impljlll H illlv lepniiliite 1 he 
t'llSilte.'tliiiii that I he ehme,;e’t in tliiv i!il! Ill the fciiii c( the picviiitmf 
!,;t'venimeiit.>i cf (uiiin tmpK am i nitilenniat luu ct fie- pie'.eni 
cf eiiv euiiiiviif in Imlia, 't'lie llcveiniiteul I'l Imlia lia’i 
ai fciiiplisheii pleat thijipa fin lliiiiaS cncii, ami cm- cl it-. yieateMl 
'vi'tvieev him liei'li the 111! Iciillf'l lull llilc llnlla d a lel',.'II cf law. fii 
\v!iie!i ! he ( level iiiiietil |l.•.eif I', a', iiiln h '.iitip'i t an the people it 
t'liverii'i, It |,N lie tepfeaeli tc it that ttl fei 111 II Inm lieen eVei v w here 
ailliierut le. Hu lem,' as I'arltalnent ell the cue hailll lilil net Ite'ilew 
any femi ef i eiiHliciilmnal '.eif peveiuiuent ell au\ pail ei Intlia, 
ami ell the ether hainl Iti’lil the t liivel niiieut el lliilia llpnllr ie'.piin. 
nitile te ithi'lf fur ita everv at'lmti, it I Iiiilil nut he etheiwi-.'- in the 
pteVllleeH aliv mere than at tlieeentral nea! ef s'erernmenl . fllll , 
wlllilevi'i the ferin, tile apint ef It i heillp evelvvvlieie aini aittav*' 
(ills heett I'thnl fer tfie welfare ef the InaHM'n ef the peeple ef tlntlH. 

hi. *rh«* ( ’(tllinid t el- have ihreiteil the Mmnlen ef I'liii i-eijDip't, 
llipetliev With Appeniliiei. fe he hint hefeie Imtli flcli-.e-i ef f’ailia 
Iimill. 







APPENDIX B 

(a>VFJ?NMIONT (3F INDIA ACT, 1919. 

p) & 10 Gko. 5.] 

(UIAPTER 101. 

An Act. tf) make furthc'i’ provision with respect to 
th(^ Government of India. [23rd December 1919.] 

"I I ‘ 11 K.IihAiS it i.s di(» (l<‘<.l!i,r<>(| policy of Parliament to provide 

\ T for till’ i!ifr(’UHinj.( aHKociation of Indians in every branch of 
hi.iiiui udiiiiniHlrntioii. and for the p-adual development of self- 
ooviTiiuijj! iiiHtilulioiiH, with a. view to the progressive realisation 
of ri’Njioitstlilc' governnuMit. in British India as an integral part of 
t !io cuipii'i' : 

And whereas progress in giving (dfect to this policy can only 
111 ' ueliieved liv sneeessive stagiw, and it is expedient that substantial 
iteps III this direetioii should now be taken : 

And whereas tlie lime ami manner of each advance can be deter- 
uiiited only by Purliamenf, upon wliom responsibility lies for the 
welfare and udvaneeinenl of the Indian peoples : 

And whereas the ac.tion of Parliament in such matters must 
lie guided by till' eo-ojK'ralion ree.eived from those on whom new 
opportnnitii's of service will be eonferred, and by the extent to 
whieh It is found tliiU eonlidenee can be reposed in their sense of 
respimKibility : 

And whereas eoneiirreiilly with the gradual development of 
self governing inst itutions in the. Provincais of India it is expedient 
to give t<i those Proviuess in provincial matters the largest measure 
of indeiM'iidenee of tin* (loverument of India, which is compatible 
with the due discharge by tlie latter of its own responsibilities : 

Be it therefore enaeti'd by the. King’s most Excellent Majesty, 
bv and witli tlie advice ami consent of the. Lords Spiritual and 
'IVniporal. ami Coiuiuoiis, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the niif liority of the same, as follows ; 

Pakt I. 

Lm^AI. (loVKHNMENTS. 

I. (1) Provision may be made by rules under the Government 
of India Aet, P.>15, as aiiieudeil by the Government of India (Amend- 
ment) Act, line (whieh A(d., as so amended, is in this Act referred 
to us ' the prineipal Aet ’)— ■ 


A.D. 1919. 


Gasaifica- 
tion of 
central 
and pro- 
vincial 





APPENDIX B 

(H^VEHSUmT OF INDIA ACT, 1919. 
1,9 & 10 Gko. 5.] 

CHAPrER 101. 

All Acl tf) inako further provision with respect to 
th(^ (Jovernnu'ut of India. [23rd December 1919.] 

1 1 * II K.H hAS it in dm policy of Parliament to provide 

V T {or thi' iiHTouHiug UHNociation of tudians in every branch of 
Imiiiin inliitiiii.Hlmdoii. and for the gradual development of self- 
roivi'iniug iiwt it ut i<itis, widi a. view to the progressive realisation 
id fi-HponHiliii' govcrniiunit in Britisli India as an integral part of 
t lie t'lnpiri’ : 

And wlu'i'eas progress in giving effect to this policy can only 
he Hidiievi'd hv sneeessivi' stages, and it is expedient that substantial 
iteps in this ijireetion should now bo. taken : 

And whereas die lime ami maimer ol each advance can be deter- 
mined oulv hy Parliament, upon wimm responsibility lies for the 
welfare and advaneemetil of the Indian peoples ; 

And whereas tlie ludioii of Parliament in such matters must 
he guided hv the eo-ojK'radon received from those on whom new 
oppori unities of service will be conferred, and by the extent to 
whieh It is hntnd that eonlidenee ean be reposed in their sense of 
respimsiltility : 

And whei’cas eoneiirreiidy with the gradual development of 
seif governing inst itutions in the Provincats of India it is expedient 
to give to those Provinces in provincial matters the largest measure 
of iudependetiee of the doverument of India, which is compatible 
wit h t he dm* dis<*hiirg<‘ hy tlu* latter of its own responsibilities 

Be it t herefore enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, 
hy and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
'IVmporal, ami Poiuinons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and hy t he nutliority of the same, as follows : 

Part I. 

Locai, (Jovkrnments. 

I. (1) Provision may he imuh^ by rules under the Government 
of hidia Act, 1915, as aiuemh'd by tin*. Government of India (Amend- 
ment} Aet, 1916 (which Act, as so amended, is in this Act referred 
to as ■ tlie principal Act ’) — 


A.D. 1919. 
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<U)VKi>xXMKN'T OF INDIA ACT. IliUi 


A.D.lni'A 

miiijci'lf. 

■”) <V tl 
(5t'o. "i, 

<\ ni, 

I’l A ” 

r. :n, 


(<0 fiir (hi' rl.i'-'.ifn-.if lull nf -.iiiijci («, tn ri’hitimi (m flii- fini' fiuiH 
I'f liiiviTHinrnl . ai' rrti(ral atti! j'ri'viui'ial siil'ii'i'ti. far thi' 
|inr]i<i‘ii' of ilint itiu'iUHhinw tli'' ftim f mui'J of Im al v'ovi rti 
nii'iit'i aisii liirai li'k'i''lat uri'i friui! (Ik- fiim (uiii'J of (in' 

< iuvcrttor -( ifTti-ral ui t’otiuiil .ariii (hf liniian l''!.'da(iiri' ■. 
(/i) for (Ilf (ifvolni ion of auliioritv ni ri'Mjifft of j'rovnn ial 

'.iiiiji'ff'i (ii lord! tjoviTitnifiit'^, aiiit for tiio .liioiiidon 
of t'l’Vi'UUl'S or other tUoUeVi (o tlioni' i;oVeniIl|et|( -I 
{( 1 for (h>' lunliT (hf aiidiontv of the < «o\ ernor ( o it.-ral 
ill ('ouili'il of the iH>e!ti V of loi ill OlO, ft Iime(l( III relatloji 
(o ll•Il{ral siiltjcr('*. 111 ai fiir a** nii ii ni.iv he 

foiiini I otiveiiieitl , .tm! for ileif 1 niuiun.,' (If (niatu liil 
(•oii<ll(ioiis of siti'h fiyeiK V ; iiiii! 

(■/) tor (hf (radifer from umom.; (hf I'rovuiiial aiiijeeii of 

miiijffls tni thii A> ( refi-rreif lo (jh “ iraii'-ferre'! •.ntiiei it "i 

( o ( Ilf HI limn i'll nil foil of (lie t,;oVfriior iiiiiiii,' vn( li niiniiler'i 
a]i)ioiiili'ii iumIit (hd \il, iuni (or (he alioeaiioii of 

ri-veiuii'H or luoitevi for (lie iiDtiioif of *111111 ioi iiiiiu’i r,i 
(ion. 

Withoiil jiri'jiiiliff (o (hf t'l'iienslil V of the forfiioiiii.' (lotteri. 
rules miitie for the iihovf uif n( toiifil jmriioBfs mav 

(i) reKuliltf (he I'Mfttl Hint t oiiiitliiiiiH of «i|i h ih volution, 
ultofiltiiin, iuui (riuisfi'T ; 

fil) [irovide for fisitijj; (he * on(rit>ti!toii,H jiavahh' hv loi iil fovern 
tiieiiis to the tJoVerilor i leiierit! 1(1 Coillietl, anil liuthiiii* 
Htifh font rihnl tons ii first fliari!f on nlloi atfii re vi niif s 
or inotteys ; 

fiii) jirovide for fonstitnliny a ttniM)ff tti'|n»rl nif ni in aiiv ]'ro 
viiiff, ati 4 rfanliittiiii! the fiitu tions of that de |inri inmi ; 
(tv) jirovjiif for reunlittini! the e.Vfrftif of (he nuthoritv vesteii m 
the hiful jioverniiieiit of It jirovitiff over nieinliers of the 
juitilif xerviffs therein : 

(vj [irovide for the Mettlemeiit of doithts tiriNiiij' UK to wheiio r anv 
nnitter does or does not- relate to a {irovnieiut »iiiijfrt 
or a transferred Htihjeet, and for the treafinetif of nmttefK 
whieh nfTeet liotii a transferred snhieet and a suhjei t 
whieh in not traiisferreil ; atid 

(vi) (liiike Kiit-’h eonaennentia! and Kiipjilenienta! |>roviHionM as 
ujitiear neresKary nr eXjiedienf : 

I’rtividetl that, without prejudiee to any iteneral power of revokinjt 
<tr alterinK rules tinder the prineipa! Aet, the rnles shall not intthoriKe 
the revni'Htion or suspension of the transfer of tiny siihjet t ejtrept 
with the sunetion of tin* Keeretiiry of Htait* in Couitetl, 

(d) The flowers of sufH*riiitetHlenee, tlireetion, ami eontro! over Ita al 
governmonta veatrsi in the (lovernordJenerBl in Cininrii under the 
principal Act shall, in relation to transferred stihjeefs, he eKereiiuat 
only for such }iur|x>aeB as ntuy he sfieeified in rules mad** under that 
Aet, but the (Jovernor-Ueticral in Council shall Iw the sole jiidgii 
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<U)VKi>xXMKN'T OK INDIA A<T. DM'.) 


A.n.luju. 

.*) A" t! 

({fo. .”i. 

(U, 

I'l A 7 

< !<’M. .‘i, 

:n, 


(") fur thf cI.issitiiMf inn «if t'i. tn n liifinii fn flii- fiiii' tinii^ 

i>{ iiiivcrnnii'iit . ct'ntrul .irO j-mv ini jiil fnr i)i*' 

<if ilint itimiishinv' ttf’ fitiii f imi'i nf Im al v'nvrrti 
iiii'iitM attii Im'iil li*v’i''laf iifH fnun tin' fiiin tinii'J nf llii' 

< iiivoninr -(Ii'ni-rii! ni I'minrii ami th'- iinlirin ; 

ih) for till" lii'Viiliitinii i.f iiii(!itirit% in ri'sjnM’i n( [■riivun ial 
In Ima! ^itVtTniia'nf M. ati'l fiir tbc ailniafinn 
Ilf ravi-nni'M nr nthcr ikhui'v* f>> unv frninnnf -i ; 

f( 1 for (In' Umc ntl'ii'C tlin ailHinnlV nf tllc < itn ti unr l ;< It.-ral 
in <'iiUltrtl nf till' au'i'Jli V <i( Im i«l i,'i n, minu lit •, ni !• latlnji 

In ii'iifral f Ill far ii< Mtii h aifi’ni-v mav Itr 

Iniitui ! niivi'ni'-nl , ami fnr li' tni tnuniiv’ l!i>' Imam lal 
cMiiiiilinns nf s»rh fiyni \ ; ainl 

(■/) tnr llm traunfcr fmm uiuniti; itm |’rn\iii<ial ■.ii!i]rit4 nf 

tin Him A> I rnfi-rra'i in im " iraimfi-rri-'l siiti)--! is "j 

I n I 111' (ill J mu i'll ral inn Ilf Hti' i,;ii\ I'rnnr ail mi' « if h imhh'-Iits 
ajU'iilllf I'll umliT flili \i t, anil fnr tli'- allni aiimi nf 
I'l-vi'iuii'H nr luniti'V'i (nr tin- jnirjinsi- nf ;iiii li ailnnui' Ira 
tinn. 

{2) Witlnnit jsri'jtiiliri' In fin- uini'nihlv nf ffu' fnrii'iinii' jinttrr'i. 
rules miitie fur the iilmve menlinneif jnirunM'S iisnv 

(i) reKUlute the I'Melit lllti! Ciinillt inris nf NUrh i h Vnllil Inn. 
nllneilf inn, ami transfer: 

(ii) jimvide fnr fisiiiii the i inilrihulinns jiavafili' hv Ini a! I'liverii 
llieuN tn the flnVernnr ! leiiera! in ('iiiuntl, anil inaltllii; 
HIleh entitrihlltinfis a fir.st charKe nii nllneateii (i Vinues 
nr Innneys ! 

fiii) jirnville fnr ennstifntini; a tiiianie tte|iarlineiii m anv |irn 
villee, utal rej{tilaf ifn* the fiimtinlis nf that !ie|mrl liieni ; 
|tv) jirnville fnr remilatinj; tlli- I'.iieri lHe nf the autlinritv Vi'Htiii Itt 
the Ineiil jinverninent nf a |irnvtfiee nver nieinfiers nf till' 
jmhlie Mervii’en therein ; 

(v) |irnviiie fnr the Mettleineiit nf linitlifs ariiiinff an tn whetlier anv 
nnitter ilnea nr (Ities lint- relate in a jirnvineial snlijeet 
nr (I t riinsferreil Slifijel-t, (Hill fnr the treat Ilielif nf tiiatlers 
whieli niTeet linth a t ransferreii »n!iieet ami a stiltjei t 
wliieli is tint trasisferreil ; uml 

fvi) make such ennsetjiienlial aiiil sujijilemenla! j»riivisinn« as 
a|ijieii,r iiee«'ssnry nr exja'iiienf : 

I’nividerl that, witftmit jtrt'jutiiee tn any wenefiil juirver nf revtiktiijt 
nr alteriug rules umler the jirineifail Aet, the rules sluil! tint iiuthnri»<' 
the revncHtinn nr sitspetisinn nf the traiishT nf imv sufrji'et exeept 
with the snnetinn nf tin* Hi-eretiiry nf Htate in Cnuiiei!. 

ffi) The {lowers nf suiK*rinletHleiiee, ifirei-tinn, ami eoutrnl over Ini ai 
governments vestssl in the (fovernnr'Denerttl in (’nuitril under the 
principal Act shall, in relatinn tn trsnsferretl subjeets, be eseri’twaf 
only for such purjxises as may he sja'eified in rules imnie umler that 
Aet, but the Oovernor-Uencral in t'nuncil shall lai the sole Judge 
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(iO^’ERNMENT OP INDIA ACT, 1919 

aa t o wild her tlio jnirposc of the exercise of such powers in any A.D. 1919 

]iiirticular caw coinos within the purposes so specified. 

( [ ) 1 he expressions “ central subjects ” and “ provincial subjects ” 
as used in this .<\ct nnain subjects so classified under the rules. 

Provincial subjects, other than transferred subjects, are in 
this A<'t referred to us " reserve^d subjects ”. 

2, (1) 1 he provision in subsection (1) of section thirty of the Borrow- 
pi'ineipul .'let, which gives power to local governments to raise ™g 
money on real or pi'rsonal estate within the limits of their respective 
governments by way of mortgage, or otherwise, shall have efiect as goTem- 
tlnntgh that- jtrovision conferred a power on local governments to ments. 
raise nioni'y on the see.urity of their allocated revenues, and to make 
propiT nssuram’es for that jmrposc. 

( 2 ) Provision may Ix'. made by rules under the principal Act 
as to the conditions under which the power to raise loans on the 
seeuritv of )dloeat.<'d revenues shall be exercised. 

(.'!) 'I'he provision in std)scetion (1) of section thirty of the principal 
.\et, wliieh enaldes the vSeen'tary of State in Council with the con- 
eiiiTeuee of a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council of India 
to preseril)e provisions or conditions limiting the power to raise 
money, shall cease to have, effec.t as regards the power to raise money 
on the He<'urlty of allocated revenues. 

3. ( 1 ) 'I'he presi<lenei<'s of Fort William in Bengal, Fort St. George, Eevised 
aiui Bombay, and the ))rovineeK known as the United Provinces, the system 
ihutjab, Bihar and Orissa, the. Central Provinces, and Assam, shall 

cueh he g(tverned, in ndation to reserved subjects, by a governor ^entin 
ill eoimeil, and in relation to transferred subjects (save as otherwise certain ■ 
provided by this Act) hy the governor acting with ministers appointed provinces, 
titaler this Act. 

'I'he said preshleiicies and jirovinccs are in this Act referred to as 
'■ g<ivernor'H provinces ” ami the two first-named presidencies are 
in this Act. referred to as the presidencies of Bengal and Madras. _ 

(2) The provisions of section forty-six to fifty-one of the principal 
,\et, as amended by this Aet, shall apply to the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, and Assam, 
as they apply to the iiresidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay : 

Pmvidcti ttiat the governors of the said provinces shall be appointed 
after eoristiltation with tlie Governor-General. 

4, (1) The governor of a governor’s province may, by notifica- Appoint- 
tion, appoint ministers, not being members of his executive council ^ 

or other to administer transferred subjects, and any ministers 

so appointed shall hold office during his pleasure. oil secre- 

Tliere may be paid to any minister so appointed in any province taries. 
t he same salary as is payable to a member ^f the executive council 
in that iirovince, unless a smaller salary is provided by vote of the 
b-gt»lative council of the. jirovince. 

(2) No minister shall hold office for a longer period than six 
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pi'incipul .Act, whicli give.s ])owor to local governments to raise ™g 
money on real or p{'rMon(il estate, within the limits of their respective 
yoverninents liy way of mortgage or otherwise, shall have effect as loTem- 
thfuigl) that ])rovision conferred a power on local governments to ments. 
raise nnmi'y on the sec.urity of their allocated revenues, and to make 
proper assuratK'es for that ijurjrose. 

(2) IVovi.sion iiiay bo made by rules under the principal Act 
as to tlie conditions under which the power to raise loans on the 
sccurit V of allocated revenues shall be exercised. 

(.'!) 'I'lie provision in Htd)s(‘c.tioii (1) of section thirty of the principal 
Act, whicli enables the iSecri'tary of State in Council with the con- 
currenci* of a imijority of votes at a meeting of the Council of India 
to prescribe luovisions or conditions limiting the power to raise 
nioijcv. sliall cease to have, effect as regards the power to raise money 
mi the sei'urity of allocated revenues. 

3. { 1 ) 'I'he ]»ri>si(Ii*nei<*H of Fort William in Bengal, Fort St. George, Revised 
and Bmnhay, and tlu* provinces known as the United Provinces, the system 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, tlu*. Central Provinces, and Assam, shall 

ciieh hi> governed, in r<‘lation to reserved subjects, by a governor 
ill council, ami in relation to transferred subjects (save as otherwise certain • 
prov ided by this Act) by the governor acting with ministers appointed provinces, 
umier this Act. 

'I’he said presidencies and provinces are in this Act referred to as 
" governor's proviruais ” and the. two first-named presidencies are 
in this Act. referred to as the presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

(2) I’he provisions of section forty-six to fifty-one of the principal 
,\et, us amended by this Act, shall apply to the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Bihar a, ml Orissa, the. Central Provinces, and Assam, 
as they apply to the preskiendes of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ; 

Proviifed that the governors of the. said provinces shall be appointed 
after consultation with tlie Governor-General. 

4. (1) Tlie governor of a governor’s province may, by notifica- Appoint- 

tion, appoint ministers, not being members of his executive council ^ 
or other oIReials, to administer transferred subjects, and any ministers ^ coun- 
so apiioijited shall hold office during his pleasure. oil secre- 

'I'here may be paid to any minister so appointed in any province taries. 
t he same salary as is payable to a member |»f the executive council 
in that province, unless a smaller salary is provided by vote of the 
h-gisltttive council of the, jirovince. 

(2) No minister shall hold office for a longer period than six 
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Tke governor may also make rales and orders for regulating the 1919- 
relations between his executive council and his ministers for the 
purpose of the transaction of the business of the local government. 

Provided that any rules or orders made for the purposes specified 
in this section which are repugnant to the provisions of any rules 
made under the principal Act as amended by this Act shall, to the 
extent of that repugnancy, but not otherwise, be void. 

7. — (1) There shall be a legislative council in every governor’s Composi- 
province, which shah, consist of the members of the executive , 

council and of members nominated or elected as provided by this Act. ^^SSive 
The governor shall not be a member of the legislative council, conneils, 
but shall have the right of addressing the council, and may for 
that purpose require the attendance of its members. 

(2) The number of members of the governors’ legislative councils 
shall be in accordance with the table set out in the First Schedule 
to this Act ; and of the members of each council not more than 
twenty per cent, shall be official members, and at least seventy 
per cent, shall be elected members : 

Provided that — 

[а) subject to the maintenance of the above proportions, rules 

under the principal Act may provide for mcreasing the 
number of members of any council, as specified in that 
schedule ; and 

(б) the governor may, for the purposes of any Bill introduced or 

proposed to be introduced in his legislative council, 
nominate, in the case of Assam one person, and in the ease 
of other provinces not more than two persons, having 
special knowledge or experience of the subject-matter 
of the BiU, and those persons shall, in relation to the Bill, 
have for the period for which they are nominated all the 
rights of members of the council, and shall be in addition 
to the numbers above referred to ; and 

(e) members nominated to the legislative council of the Central 
Provinces by the governor as the result of elections held 
in the Assigned Districts of Berar shall be deemed to be 
elected members of the legislative council of the Central 
Provinces. 

(3) The powers of a governor’s legislative council may be exercised 
notwithstanding any vacancy in the council. 

(4) Subject as aforesaid, provision may be made by rules under 
the principal Act as to — 

{a) the term of office of nominated members of governors’ 
legislative councils, and the manner of fillin g casual 
vacancies occurring by reason of absence of members 
from India, inability to attend to duty, death, accep- 
tance of office, resignation duly accepted, or otherwise ; 
and 
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Provided tkat, if at tke expiration of suck period of four years 
tke council is in session, tke president tken in ofiS.ce shall continue 
in office until tke end of tke current session, and the first election 
of a president shall take place at tke commencement of tke next 
ensuing session. 

(2) There shall be a deputy-president of a governor’s legislative 
council who shall preside at meetings of the council in the absence 
of the president, and who shall be a member of the council elected 
by the council and approved by tke governor. 

(3) The appointed president of a council shall hold ofifice until tke 
date of tke first election of a president by tke council under this 
section, but he may resign ofifice by writing under his hand addressed 
to tke governor, or may be removed from ofifice by order of tke 
governor, and any vacancy occurring before tke expiration of the 
term of office of an appointed president shall be filled by a similar 
appointment for the remainder of such term. 

(4) An elected president and a deputy-president shall cease to 
hold office on ceasing to be members of the council. They may resign 
office by writing under their hands addressed to the governor, and 
may be removed from office by a vote of tke council with tke con- 
currence of the governor. 

(5) The president and the deputy-president shall receive such 
salaries as may be determined, in the case of an appointed president, 
by the governor, and in tke case of an elected president or deputy- 
president, by Act of tke local legislature. 

10. — (1) The local legislature of any province has power, subject 
to tke provisions of this Act, to make laws for tke peace and good 
government of the territories for the time being constituting that 
province. 

(2) The local legislature of any province may, subject to tke 
provisions of the subsection next following, repeal or alter as to that 
province any law made either before or after tke commencement 
of this Act by any authority in British India other than tkat local 
legislature. 

(3) The local legislature of any province may not, without tke pre- 
vious sanction of tke Governor-General, make or take into considera- 
tion any law — 

(a) imposing or authorising the imposition of any new tax 
unless the tax is a tax scheduled as exempted from this 
provision by rules made under tke principal Act ; or 

(&) afiecting the pubkc debt of India, or the customs duties, or 
any other tax or duty for the time being in force and 
imposed by tke authority of tke Governor-General in 

• Council for the general purposes of the government of 

India, provided that the imposition or alteration of a tax 
scheduled as aforesaid shall not he deemed to affect any 
.such tax or duty ; or 
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Provided tliat, if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the council is in session, the president then in office shall continue 
in office until the end of the current session, and the first election 
of a president shall take place at the commencement of the next 
ensuing session. 

(2) There shall be a deputy-president of a governor’s legislative 
council who shall preside at meetings of the council in the absence 
of the president, and who shall be a member of the council elected 
by the council and approved by the governor. 

(3) The appointed president of a council shall hold office until the 
date of the first election of a president by the council under this 
section, but he may resign office by writing under his hand addressed 
to the governor, or may be removed from office by order of the 
governor, and any vacancy occurring before the expiration of the 
term of office of an appointed president shall be filled by a similar 
appointment for the remainder of such term. 

(4) An elected president and a deputy-president shall cease to 
hold office on ceasing to be members of the council. They may resign 
office by writing under their hands addressed to the governor, and 
may be removed from office by a vote of the council with the con- 
currence of the governor. 

(5) The president and the deputy-president shall receive such 
salaries as may be determined, in the case of an appointed president, 
by the governor, and in the case of an elected president or deputy- 
president, by Act of the local legislature. 

10. — (1) The local legislature of any province has power, subject 
to the provisions of this Act, to make laws for the peace and good 
government of the territories for the time being constituting that 
province. 

(2) The local legislature of any province may, subject to the 
provisions of the subsection next following, repeal or alter as to that 
province any law made either before or after the commencement 
of this Act by any authority in British India other than that local 
legislature. 

(3) The local legislature of any province may not, without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor-General, make or take into considera- 
tion any laW' — ■ 

(а) imposing or authorising the imposition of any new tax 

unless the tax is a tax scheduled as exempted from this 
provision by rules made under the principal Act ; or 

(б) affecting the pubbc debt of India, or the customs duties, or 

any other tax or duty for the time being in force and 
imposed by the authority of the Governor-General in 
Council for the general purposes of the government of 
India, provided that the imposition or alteration of a tax 
scheduled as aforesaid shall not he deemed to affect any 
such tax or duty ; or 
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((/) till' local f'ovcrnnient Hhall have power, in relation to any 
such dciiiand, to act as if it had been assented to, not- 
withstiindiug the withholding of such assent or the reduc- 
tion of th('. amount thendn referred to, if the demand 
relates t.o a resiTved subject, and the governor certifies 
(hat ih(> ('X))enditure jnovided for by the demand is 
I'ssential t.o th(‘. discharge; of Ids responsibility for the 
subject ; and 

(h) till' gov('rnor shall hav<' power in cases of emergency to 

aaithorise such expenditure, as may be in his opinion 
nei'cssarv for the safety or tranquillity of the province, 
or for the i-arrying on of any department ; and 
(c) 1)0 proposal for the appro])ri:ition of any such revenues 
or other nioiK'VH for any purpose shall be. made except 
on the |•ecomlnen<l!ltion of the. governor, communicated 
to the <'oun<’il. 

(5) Nothing in (he fon'going subsi'ction shall require proposals 
to lie s\ilimilted to the council relating to the following heads of 
cspcnditui'c ; 

(i) cont I'ilmt ions paviihle by tin' local government to the 

(iovernor (ienerid in Council ; and 

(ii) interest and sinhing futul charges on loans ; and 

(iii) expenditure of which th<‘ amount is prescribed hy or under 
any law ; and 

{iv| .•iiihirii's and pensions of ])erHons appointed hy or with the 
approval of His Maj<>st.y or hy the Secretary of State in 
Couni'il ; and 

(v| .sahtries of jutlges of the high eouvt of the, province and of 
t he ail voeid e-geni'rtd. 

If anv question arises whether iuiy proposed appropriation of 
inonevs does or does not relate to th<‘ above heads of expenditure, 
the derision of the governor shall he final. 

(1) Where any Bill has been introduced or is proposed to be 
introiiuccd, or any amendment to a Bill is moved or proposed to 
he nioved. the governor may (sudify that the. Bill or any clause 
of it or the amenilnieiit alTeets the safety or tranquillity of his 
proviiiec or anv part of it or of another province, and may direct 
that no proceedings or no further proceedings shall be taken by the 
eottiieil in relatiofi to the Bill, <'lause or amendment, and effect 
.sltuli 1)0 given to anv sueh direetion. 

(fi) Provision mav be made by rules under the principal Act for 
the purpose of eariwing intti effect the foregoing provisions of this 
Herttoii and for regulating flu' course of businesa in the council, 
i»»d as to th<' persons to preside over meetings thereof in the absence 
of the president and deputy-president, and the preservation of order 
Hi meetings ; and th<‘ rules may providt; for the number of menabexs 
required to eonst itut<> a quorum, and for prohibiting or regulating 
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(//) till' local ''ovn'ninicnt .shall have power, in relation to any 
.such (icninnd, to act as if it had been assented to, not- 
withstanding the withholding of such assent or the reduc- 
tion of the auioimt therein referred to, if the demand 
relates to a reserved subject, and the governor certifies 
that th(' expenditure jirovide.d for by the demand is 
e.s.sential t.o the. di.seharge of hi,s responsibility for the 
subject ; and 

(/') the governor shall havi' power in cases of emergency to 
authori.se such expenditure, as may be in hi.s opinion 
necessary for the safety or tranquillity of the province, 
or for the carrying on of any department ; and 

(c) no propo.sal for the a,ppro]iriation of any .such revenue.s 
or other inoni'VH for any purpose shall be made except 
on the reconiinenilation of the governor, communicated 
to the council. 

(b) Nothing in the foregoing .subsection shall require propofsals 
to be snlmiitted to the council relating to the following heads of 
c.'i pend it lire : 

(i) contributions payable by tlu' local government to the 

(lovernor lienernl in Council ; and 

(ii) interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; and 

(lii) e.xpenditure of whieh the amount is prescribed by or under 
any law ; and 

(iv) .'ialaric.s and pensions of ]>er.Hons appointed by or with the 
approval of His Maji'sty oi' hv the Secretary of State in 
Council ; and 

(v| .salaries of judges of the high court of the province and of 
the lulvoeale-gi'iieral. 

H auv question arises whethi'i' any proposed appropriation of 
iiioney.s doe.s or does not relate to the above heads of expenditure, 
the decision of t lie governor shall be final. 

{!) Where any Bill has been introduced or is jiroposed to be 
inirodiiced, or any iiinendmcnt to a Hill is moved or proposed to 
1 m' moved, the governor may ci'rtify that the Bill or any clause 
of it or the umemlment alTeets the, safety or tranquillity of his 
province or unv part of it or of another province, and may direct 
that no proceedings or no further proceedings shall be taken by the 
council III relation to the Bill, clause or amendment, and effect 
.shull be given to any siii'h direidioii. 

(ft) Brovision inav In* made hy rules under the principal Act for 
tlie purpose of eurr'ying info effect tin' foregoing provisions of this 
Heel ion and for regiilufing the course, of business in the council, 
and as to the persons to preside over meetings thereof in the absence 
of the pr«>sidenl and rli'jnity-president, and the preservation of order 
«l meetings ; and the rules nuiy provide for the number of members 
reqiiin'tl to I'onstitute a iptonim, and for prohibiting or regulating 
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the asking of questions on and the discussion of any subject specified 
in the rules. 

(6) Standing orders may be made providing for the conduct 
of business and the procedure to be followed in the council, in so 
far as these matters are not provided for by rules made under the 
principal Act. The first standing orders shall be made by the 
governor in council, but may, subject to the assent of the governor, 
be altered by the local legislatures. Any standing order made 
as aforesaid which is repugnant to the provisions of any rules made 
under the principal Act, shall, to the extent of that repugnancy 
but not otherwise, be void. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders afiecting the council, 
there shall be freedom of speech in the governors’ legislative councils. 
No person shall be liable to any proceedings in any court by reason 
of hiis speech or vote in any such council, or by reason of anything 
contained in any official report of the proceedings of any such 
council. 

13. — (1) Where a Bill has been passed by a local legislative council, 
the governor, lieutenant-governor or chief commissioner may, 
instead of declaring that he assents to or withholds his assent from 
the Bill, return the Bill to the council for reconsideration, either in 
whole or in part, together with any amendments which he may 
recommend, or, in cases prescribed by rrdes under the principal Act 
may, and if the rules so require shall, reserve the Bill for the con- 
sideration of the Governor-General. 

(2) Where a Bill is reserved for the consideration of the Governor- 
General, the following provisions shall apply : 

(a) The governor, lieutenant-governor or chief commissioner 
may, at any time within six months from the date of 
the reservation of the Bill, with the consent of the 
Governor-General, return the Bill for further consideration 
by the council with a recommendation that the council 
shall consider amendments thereto : 

(h) After any Bill so returned has been further considered 
by the council, together with any recommendations 
made by the governor, lieutenant-governor or chief 
commissioner relating thereto, the Bill, if re-affirmed 
with or without amendment, may be again presented 
to the governor, lieutenant-governor, or chief com- 
missioner : 

(c) Anj' Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor- 
General shall, if assented to by the Governor-General 
within a period of six months from the date of such 
reservation, become law on due publication of such 
assent, in the same way as a BiU assented to by the 
governor, heutenant-governor or chief commissioner, 
but, if not assented to by the Governor-General within 
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(b) After any Bill so returned has been further considered 

by the council, together with any recommendations 
made by the governor, lieutenant-governor or chief 
commissioner rekting thereto, the Bill, if re-affirmed 
with or without amendment, may be again presented 
to the governor, lieutenant-governor, or chief com- 
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(c) Any Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor- 

General shall, if assented to by the Governor-General 
within a period of six months from the date of such 
reservation, become law on due publication of such 
assent, in the same way as a Bill assented to by the 
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but, if not assented to by the Governor-General within 
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such period of six months, shall lapse and be of no efiect A.D. 1919. 
unless before the expiration of that period either — 

(i) the Bill has been returned by the governor, 
lieutenant-governor or chief commissioner, for further 
consideration by the council ; or 

(ii) in the case of the council not being in session, 
a notification has been published of an intention so to 
retm’n the Bill at the commencement of the next session. 

(3) The Governor-General may (except where the Bill has been 
reserved for his consideration), instead of assenting to or withholding 
his assent from any Act passed by a local legislature, declare that 
he reserves the Act for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure 
thereon, and in such case the Act shall not have validity until His 
Majesty in Council has signified his assent and his assent has been 
notified by the Governor-General. 

13. — ^(1) Where a governor’s iegislativ-e council has refused leave Provision, 
to introduce, or has failed to pass in a form recommended by the 
governor, any Bill relating to a reserved subject, the governor may 

certifv^ that the passage of the Bill is essential for 'the discharge of ution m 
his responsibility for the subject, and thereupon the Bill shall, not- governors’ 
withstanding that the council have not consented thereto, be legislative 
deemed to have passed, and shall, on signature by the governor, 
become an Act of the local legislature in the form of the Bill as 
originally introduced or proposed to be introduced in the council 
or (as the case may be) in the form recommended to the council by 
the governor. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the governor, 

.and. the governor shall forthwith send an authentic copy thereof 
to the Governor-General, who shall reserve the Act for the significa- 
tion of His Majesty’s pleasure, and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty in Council, and the notification thereof by the 
Governor-General, the Act shall have the same force and efiect 
as an Act passed by the local legislature and duly assented to : 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the Governor-General 
a state of emergency exists which justifies such action, he may, 
instead of reserving such Act, signify his assent thereto, and there- 
upon the Act shall have such force and efiect as aforesaid, subject, 
however, to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

(3) An Act made under this section shall, as soon as practicable 
after being made, be laid before each House of Parliament, and an 
Act which is required to be presented for His Majesty’s assent shall - 
not be so presented until copies thereof have been laid before each 
House of Parliament for not less than eight days on which that House 
has sat. 

14. An official shall not be qualified for election as a member of Vacation 
a local legislative council, and, if any non-ofdcial member of a local of seats 
legislative council, whether elected or nominated, accepts any in local 
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<:«)\'ERNMENT OF I;NDIA ACT, 1919 


in ('(Iimni. nv by u f*overn(ii' .actinf* with his ministers, shall not he A,D.l919. 

♦ iV'ii <'• qui'stiiiii in uny lesal proceedings on the ground that such 

or :icti(iM relates or does not relate to a transferred subject, 
or relates to a transferred .subject of which the minister is not in 

! Imree. 

Pmct 11. 

lioVKENMKNT 01<’ INDIA. 

17. Subject to the jirovisions of this Act, the Indian legislature Indian 
ahull iMiiiidst of tlie (hivernor-General and two chambers, namely, 
the t'oiineil of Slate and the Legislative Assembly. " 

Kscept as otherwise provided by or under this Act, a Bill shall 
not be deemed to have' bi'en passed by the Indian legislature unless 
it ha> been agreed to by both idiambors, either without amendment 
or with .such ainenduK'uts only as may be agreed to by both 

ehantber s. 


18. (1 1 The Council of State shall consist of not more than sixty Council 

tnendu'i ', niuninatcd or eh'cted in accordance with rules made under of State, 
the piiie ipal Act, of whom not more than twenty shall he official 
nu'inbcr... 

{'di 'I'lie (!o\ernor (ieneral shall have power to appoint, from 
among the members of the Council of State, a president and other 
pciHoie* to preside in such eiri'umstauees as he, may direct. 

(.'!) 'I’he (iovernor General sluill have the right of addressing the 
Coiim-il of Stale, and may for that purpose require the attendance 
of its tiiembiu’.s. 


If), (It The Legislalivt^ Assemhly shall consist of members Legisla- 
iiommati'd or eb'eied in ai'cordane.e with rules made under the ^Isembly. 
pntii ipai ,\i t. 

j'J) 'rill, loful mmiber of tueinbers of the Legislative Assemhly 
,.d)ull be one liuiulred and forty. The number of non-elected members 
.-diiitl be forty, of whom tweiity-si.x shall he. ollicial members. The 
mmdiei of elected uKMulx'rK shall he one hundred : 

Ciovided tlml rules made under the principal Act may provide 
for tneieasmg the lumdier of meinbers of the Legislative Assembly 
fixed bv I ins seel ioii, Hiid tiuiv vary the proportion wHch the classes 
of meitdieiH bear one to another, 'so, however, that at least five- 

sevenths of the liters of the Legislative Assembly shall be elected 

mentbei.s. and at least oiit'-third of tlie other members shall be 

non <<t)ieiu! members. . , , . - 

CJ) Till' Goverimr-General shall have, the right of addressing 
the Is-giHtuiive Assemhly, and may for that purpose require the 
ftt tendance of its memhers. 


20. { 1 ) Tlfro Hluill be a president of the Legishtive Assembly, 
who shall, tuitil !he exiiirathm of four years from the ^ i 
thereof, hi- a person aiipointed by the Governor-General, and shall Assembly. 
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the t'oiuii’il of Slate and the Legislative Assembly. ’ 

hUei'jii as otherwise provided by or under this Act, a Bill shall 
not be deetued to have lieen luissed by the Indian legislature unless 

il Ini' agreed to by both chambers, either without amendment 

or with NUi'h amendments only as may be agreed to by both 
ebaiubers. 


18. (It 'I’lie ( 'ouncil of State shall eonsist of not more than sixty Council 
tnembei '. iioniiuated or idected in accordance with rules made under of State, 
the priiK ipal Act, of whom not more than twenty shall be official 

inelutiel... 

(tit The ( tor ernor (p-iicral Hhali have power to appoint, from 
iviiu'iig the memliers of the ('ouneil of State, a president and other 
pi'iHouH to |iveside in such eireumstaiuu's as he may direct. 

(.'!t The ftovernor General shall hav(i the right of addressing the 
Gtiimeil id Stiile, and may for that purpose require the attendance 
of (f'i memliers. 


19. (ti The l.egisliitive AsHemhly shall consist of members Legisla- 
nomiiwled or eleeted in aceoT<lanc(‘ with rules made under the 
pnmipHl .Vet. 

fJl The loful number of nieinbers of the Legislative Assembly 
.•doill be one Imtidred and forty. The number of non-elected members 
idiiitl be foHv. of whom Iweiity-six shall be official members. The 
mmibei of eierted members shall be one. hundred : 

i'lovi.ied that rides made under the principal Act may provide 
for meieii'iiiia the number of inenibeTs of the Legislative Assembly 
IIS fixed liv t Ills sect ion. and may vary the proportion which the classes 
of membeiH bear one to anotlier, so, however, that at least five- 
seveufiei of the members of the Legislative Assembly shall be elected 
meuiliers, and at least, one-third of the other members shall be 
mm olfieiiil members. , ,3 

L'fS The ftovernor-General shall have, the right of addressing 
tire M'gistative Assetniily, and may for that purpose require the 
affendHiiee of its members. 


20. (1) Tlu'ra Hhull be a president of the Legislative Assembly, 

who sliitll. tuilil tiie expiration of four years from the first meeting 
tliereof, he » person appointed by the Governor-General, and snau Assembly. 
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A.D.1919. thereafter be a member of the Assemblj elected by the Assembly 
and approved by the Governor-General : 

Provided that, if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the Assembly is in session, the president then in office shall* con- 
tinue in office until the end of the current session, and the first 
election of a president shall take place at the commencement of the 
ensuing session. 

(2) There shall be a deputy-president of the Legislative Assembly, 
who shall preside at meetings of the Assembly in the absence of the 
president, and who shall be a member of the Assembly elected by 
the Assembly and approved by the Governor-General. 

(3) The appointed president shall hold office until the date of the 
election of a president under this section, but he may resign his 
office by writing under his hand addressed to the Governor-General, 
or may be removed from office by order of the Governor-General, 
and any vacancy occurring before the expiration of his term of office 
shall be filled by a similar appointment for the remainder of such 
term. 

(4) An elected president and a deputy-president shall cease to 
hold office if they cease to be members of the Assembly. They 
may resign office by writing under their hands addressed to the 
Governor-General, and may be removed from office by a vote of the 
Assembly with the concurrence of the Governor-General. 

(5) A president and deputy-president shall receive such salaries 
as may be determined, in the case of an appointed president by the 
Governor-General, and in the case of an elected president and 
a deputy -president by Act of the Indian legislature. 

Duration 21. — (1) Every Council of State shall continue for five years, and 

and ses- every Legislative Assembly for three years, from its first meeting : 

Provided that— 

(a) either chamber of the legislature may be sooner dissolved 
by the Governor-General ; and 

(b) any such period may be extended by the Governor-General 
if in special circumstances he so thinks fit ; and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the Governor- 
General shall appoint a date not more than six months, 
or, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, not more 
than nine months after the date of dissolution for the next 
session of that chamber. 

(2) The Governor-General may appoint such times and places 
for holding the sessions of either chamber of the Indian legislature 
as he thinks fit, and may also from time to time, by notification 
or otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 

(3) Any meeting of either chamber of the Indian legislature may 
be adjourned by the person presiding. 

(4) AU questions in either chamber shall be determined by a ma j ority 
of votes of members present other than the presiding member. 


ijegisia- 

tive 

Assembly 
and 
Council 
of State. 
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(б) any such period may be extended by the Governor-General 
if in special circumstances he so thinks fit ; and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the Governor- 
General shall appoint a date not more than six months, 
or, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, not more 
than nine months after the date of dissolution for the next 
session of that chamber. 

(2) The Governor-General may appoint such times and places 
for holding the sessions of either chamber of the Indian legislature 
as he thinks fit, and may also from time to time, by notification 
or otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 

(3) Any meeting of either chamber of the Indian legislature may 
be adjourned by the person presiding. 

(4) AU questions in either chamber shall be determined by a ma j ority 
of votes of members present other than the presiding member, 
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1919 


' ''''l'' Cittcvi'i-. liu.v(' iuul oxem«e a casting vote in tlie case A.D.1919. 

ol .!J‘ o.juahlv n\ votos. 

i hr of ritlici' cliiuiilier of the Indian legislature maybe 

I, I .,.,1 ii.iivMihstainlitig any vacancy in the chamber. 

22. Ill \ii .illiri.il shall not be qualified for election as a member Member- 
"* ' ''!*' ’• ' li.i iiilirr Ilf the Indian Icgislatui'e, and, if any non-ofiicial ship 
iiiriiii.ri i.l riilirv I'lnuubcr accepts office in the service of the Crown 


■r.ii in I hat chanibcr shall become vacant. 


u; I , In 

|;f 1 11 .111 t in led member of eit her chamber of the Indian legislature 
lir. .mil ,1 iiiemlier nf the other chamber, his seat in such first- 
hii n' iMin d i h.iiulier sliaJl tliereiipoii Imcome vacant. 

i.'i’ 1 ! .inv pemnii is I'lected a member of both chambers of the 
(ndi 111 l< -;i l.iiiite, he shall, befor<“ he takes his seat in either chamber, 
mMi:! ,11 v. ii'inii I he ehainber of which he desires to be a member, 
■iiid 1 iirn n|ii,n hr- :,e,i,t in the other chamber shall become vacant. 

Ill I'iu-n niendier of the ( lovernor-Concral’s Executive Council 
h.ili lir nuimn.ited as a nieinher of one chamber of the Indian 
li M i.iiiiii .md hall havi' the I'iglit of attending in and addressing 
I h.nnbrr. but shaJl not be a member of both chambers. 


chambers. 


t hr I.l hl'l 

22. (I 

111. lib' b'. I 

|,i. I 




I Snlijerl to the provisions of this Act, provision may be Supirle- 

inle - nmler the prineipal Act, ast.o mentary 

the lenii Ilf oHiee of nominaii'd members of the Council provisions 
Ilf St. Ill' and the Legislative Assembly, and the manner 50*^05; 

■ 4 ' lilliiig cHMiid vacancies occurring by reason of absence tion of 
111 nii'inliers I'roin Itidiu, inability to attend to duty, Legisla- 
de.iih, aeceptiiiice of olliee, or resignation duly accepted, tive As- 

cLn- 

ihf i iiiidilioiis tinder whicli and t,lie nianner in which persons oil of 
m.tv be uominafed us members of the Council of State State. 

Ill the Legislative Assembly; and 
I he i|Uiditieulion of electors, till' eonstil.ution of constitu- 
ent n-.. and the met hod of election for tlie Council of State 
.lint ihe Legislative Assembly (ineludiug the number of 
im-mlier.s to he elected by conuminal and other electorates) 

.iinl iinv malter.s incidental or ancillary thereto; and 
1 he niiidilieiilion.i for lieing or for being nominated or elected 
a.H Iiiemher.s of the Cmineil of State or the Legislative 
A mlily ; and 

I the timd deei.Hioii of iloubts or dispult's us to the validity 
111 lUi eli'ii ion '. and _ ~ 

, . , the imiuner in wiiieii the rules are to be (■arried into enect. 

(!ii Siibteet to iiiiv hticli I'ules, any person who is a ruler or subject 
iij iiiiv fiiiite III India may be nominated as a member of the Council 
,,f Si. it e or tlm Legislative Assembly. Business 

24 lit SnbseeiiouH ( 1 ) uiid ( 2 ) of section sixty-seven of the proceed- 
pr.mnpal Act {wl.iel. relate to the classes of business which may be m^m 
f rausui teii by t lie Indian legislative eouncil) shall cease to have effect. 


to 


I / 1 


tore 
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Om' <,r tlu' (iovo.rnor-General in Council for the 

nf rcr.Mm.' or moneys relating to the following heads 
ot sha 1 not ho submitted to the vote of the legislative 

■i... mbi'" nor ,.lu 1 they he open to discussion by either chamber 
o t !,,• f ,mo 1,..„ t h,. lumual statement is under consideration, unless 
tftr < tnv»MiuH’ ( iPijoral norwjso. dirojits 


A:D;1919. 


(ti liii.T.-,! iuitl sinking fund charges on loans ; and 
(ni rKiifiiditniv of which the amount is prescribed by or under- 
■inv law ; iind 

(OH .ahirirs and inmsions (if persons appointed by or with the 
approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in 
I'ouiii'il; and 

ii\t salaries of chief commissioners and judicial commissioners; 
and 

(\ ! cNpeiiditiiri' classilied liy the order of the Governor-General 

III ( 'oiiiieil as 

(<f) ecclesiiislic.lll ; 

(hi polii icid ; 

{(') defeiici*. 

(il It .inv ((Uestion arises wlieHier any proposed appropriation 
of revenue or moiievs does 01' iloes not relate to the above heads, 
ihe i!eei»ion of (he ( lovenior-Geueral on the. question shall be final. 

(*ij The pni|iosiilH of llie Governor-General in Council for the 
iip)iro|tniiiioti of revenue or moneys relating to heads of expenditure 

not died in Ihe nhove Iteails shall be submitted to the vote of 

I in* li’gisltdive nssemlily in tin* form of demands for grants. 

(U) The legislative ussemhly may assent or refuse its assent to 
an V demand or may reduce Mu* amount referred to in any demand by 
a rednelioii of 1 Im' whole grant. 

(Ti Tim demands as voted hy tlu- legislative assembly shall be 
fodoniiied to (lie Governor-General in Council, who shall, if he 
de. iitie-, tliaf he is .satisiied that any demand which has been refused 
bv tlie legislative assembly is essential to the discharge of his 
f.-ipoieobilitii's, net US if it' had been assented to, notwithstanding 
tlm vvilldiolding of such iissmit, or the reduction of the amount 
ihefeiti r>-ferreii to. by tin' legislative aBsembly._ 

(s) Not withstanding anything in this section, the G(3vernor- 
(h-iierid slial! imvi' powiw, in eases of emergency, to authorise such 
evp.-ndiiiire as may, in Itis opinion, be necessary for the safety or 
iranqiitlbty of Uriti-sli India or any part thereof. 


28 (H Where either eliamber of tlie Imlian legislature refuses Pro-vision 
leivv.’ to mtroduee, or fails to pass in a form recommended by the 
Governor-General, any Bill, tlm Governor-General may certify that “ ^ j 
Go* passage of til'' Bill is essential for the safety, tranquillity or lotion. 
mien-Hts of British India or any part thereof, and thereupon— 

(ni If the Bill lias already been passed by the other chamber, 
the Bill shall, on signature by the Governor-General, 
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Ill*' iM-npuMils „r ilu' (Jovo.rnor-General in Council for the 
nf rey.-nii.. or moneys relating to the following heads 
ot .•xiiondiiun- sha not he submitted to the vote of the legislative 
.i . -rmbh, nor dm 1 (hey be open to discussion by either diamber 
n t he f Him « hen t In' annual stat.ement is under consideration, unless 
(tie I oivei nor ( leni'ral olherwise directs — 


A.D.1919. 


(t| ml ere, I and sinking fund charges on loans ; and 
(111 eK|,,.nditnre of which the amount is prescribed by or under- 
,inv hiw ; and 

(UM ..il.irieH and pensions of persons appointed by or with the 
approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in 
Council; and 

(ut ,a!atiec of chief commissioners and judicial commissioners; 
iMtd 


(v I espeiidilurc classilictl bv the order of the Governor-General 
III t 'otiitcil as 

(tij ecch’siasl ica! ; 

(h( |Milit iciil ; 
fi'l defcIli'C. 

(ll It .uiv ipti-sf.ifm arises whdher any proposed appropriation 
of rcveime or monevs does or dot's not. relate to the above heads, 
(be ili'i ition of I hi' ( lovcriKir-Gcneral on the question shall be final. 

(u) Tim proposals of (lie Governor-General in Council for the 
appfopnafion of revenue or moneys relating to lieads of expenditure 

not died in the iihove Iteails shall be. submitted to the vote of 

I he legislalive ns.sendily in t he form of demands for grants. 

(d) The legislative ussemlily may assent or refuse its assent to 
an V demand or may reduce Mu* amount referred to in any demand by 
a redimlioii of the whole grant. 

(Ti Tim ileiimuds as voted liy the legislative assembly shall be 
Hidumiied to tlie Governor-General in Council, who shall, if he 
dei-iaies tliaf he is .sat isfied that any demand which has been refused 
bv tlie legislative assembly is essential to the discharge of his 
respoienbililii's, ai't as if it' Imd been assented to, notwithstanding 
Hie vvilhbolding of such assent, or the reduction of the amount 
1 her. 'Hi n-ferred to. by the legislative assembly. 

(.s) Nolwitiistanding anything in this section, the Governor- 
GetiiTid sliall iiave power, in eases of emergency, to authorise such 
ev|miulitiire as iiuiy, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety or 
trampiillity of Hrit'ish India or any [lart thereof. 


28 (1) wiiere either elmmber of the Indian legislature refuses Provision 

leave' to miroduce, or fails to pass in a form recommended by the 
Gov.-ritor-Geiieral, any Bill, the Governor-General may certify that wj^. 
the paMsage of the 15ill is essential for the safety, tranquillity or lation. 
mterc-sts of British India or any part thereof, and thereupon— 

fa) If the Bill has already been passed by the other chamber, 
the Bill slmll, on signature by the Governor-General, 
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notwithstanding that it has not been consented to hy 
both chambers, forthwith become an Act of the Indian 
legislature in the form of the Bill as originally introduced 
or proposed to he introduced in the Indian legislature, or 
(as the case may be) in the form recommended by the 
Governor-General ; and 

(h) If the Bill has not already been so passed, the Bill shall 
be laid before the other chamber, and, if consented to 
by that chamber in the form recommended by the 
Go%'ernor-General, shall become an Act as aforesaid on 
the signification of the Governor-General’s assent, or, if 
not so consented to, shall, on signature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the Governor- 
General, and shall, as soon as practicable after being made, be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, and shall not have effect until 
it has received His Majesty’s assent, and shall not be presented for 
His Majesty’s assent until copies thereof have been laid before each 
House of Parhament for not less than eight days on which that House 
has sat ; and upon the signification of such assent by His Majesty 
in Council, and the notification thereof by the Governor-General, the 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an Act passed hy the 
Indian legislature and duly assented to ; 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the 6o%'ernor-General 
a state of emergency exists which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall come into operation 
forthwith, and thereupon the Act shall have such force and effect 
as aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by His Majesty in 
Council. 

Supple- 27 . — (1) In addition to the measures referred to in subsection (2) 

mental section sixty-seven of the principal Act, as requiring the previous 
as to sanction of the Governor-General, it shall not be lawful without such 
powers previous sanction to introduce at any meeting of either chamber 
of Indian of the Indian legislature any measure — 

toe^^' regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a pro- 

vincial subject, which has not been declared hy rules 
under the principal Act to be subject to legislation by the 
Indian legislature ; or 

(b) repealing or amending any Act of a local legislature ; or 

(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordinance made by the 

Governor-General. 

(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian legislature any Bill has 
been introduced, or is proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved, or proposed to he moved, the Governor-General 
may certify that the Bill, or any clause of it, or the amendment, 
affects the safety or tranquillity of British India, or any part thereof, 
and may direct that no proceedings, or that no further proceedings, 


*¥#■ 
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notwithstanding that it has not been consented to hy 
both chambers, forthwith become an Act of the Indian 
legislature in the form of the Bill as originally introduced 
or proposed to he introduced in the Indian legislature, or 
(as the ease may he) in the form recommended by the 
Governor-General ; and 

(6) If the Bill has not already been so passed, the Bill shall 
he laid before the other chamber, and, if consented to 
by that chamber in the form recommended by the 
Governor-General, shall become an Act as aforesaid on 
the signification of the Governor-General’s assent, or, if 
not so consented to, shall, on signature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the Governor- 
General, and shall, as soon as practicable after being made, be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, and shall not have effect until 
it has received His Majesty’s assent, and shall not be presented for 
His Majesty’s assent until copies thereof have been laid before each 
House of Parhament for not less than eight days on which that House 
has sat ; and upon the signification of such assent by His Majesty 
in Council, and the notification thereof by the Governor-General, the 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an Act passed hy the 
Indian legislature and duly assented to : 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the Governor-General 
a state of emergency exists which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall come into operation 
forthwith, and thereupon the Act shall have such force and effect 
as aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by His Majesty in 
Council. 


Supple- 
mental 
provisions 
as to 
powers 
of Indian 
legisla- 
ture. 


27. — (1) In addition to the measures referred to in subsection (2) 
of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, as requiring the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General, it shall not he lawful without such 
previous sanction to introduce at any meeting of either chamber 
of the Indian legislature any measure — 

{a) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a pro- 
vincial subject, which has not been declared hy rules 
under the principal Act to be subject to legislation by the 
Indian legislature ; or 

(&) repealing or amending any Act of a local legislature ; or 
(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordinance made by the 
Governor-General. 

(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian legislature any Bill has 
been introduced, or is proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, the Governor-General 
may certify that the Bill, or any clause of it, or the amendment, 
affects the safety or tranquillity of British India, or any part thereof, 
and may direct that no proceedings, or that no further proceedings. 
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, 'll, ill li‘ Iiv till' rhaiulii'r in relation fco the Bill, clause, or A.D. 1919 . 

,n i‘ iiiiiM'nt, .ui'i ftlci’t shall 111' jiivi'n to such direction. 

28 . < 1 f rill- jii'dvisioii in section thirty-six ol the principal Act, Composi- 

Mi'' .1 hunt on fhc ninnherof imnnhersoltheGovernor-Gcneiars 
. . Ilf I’. 1- i .iiiiii'il, hall reuse ( o have ('ffi'ct. GenS^r 

r.’, l ie' pH”.! ion III si'rtion (hirt,y-six o{ the principal Act as to executive 
til. .pi.ihle a! loll oi iiii'iuhers of the cmincll shall have effect as council. 
ihoii.'Si ihe w.o.l'i .ii the time of their appointment’ were omitted, 

,i(iii ,1. liiou'di alter tlie word ‘ Seofhind ’ there, were inserted the 
o.ie.i of .1 lih aih 1 of the Hit'll Court ' iiud as though ‘ ten years ’ 

, !■- .oil fiiiiii il lot ' live years 

I 'o 1*01", 1 loo loav he made hy rules under tlit' principal Act as 

1., til. ijM.dilii ai loll : to he I'eijuired in I'esjiect of nu'.nihers of the 

1.. .- , iiioi I, O' i.iC' ■ Ae.'utive council, in any case where such 

Ion I oof made In 'iei-tioii thirty-si.N of the principal Act as 

, . (i.ii ,1 )o till ‘-I t mil. 

it, '.'ll. ,.1 ! mo tvli o| section thirfy-seveu of the ]vrincipal Act 
I ..i.i h i.to-,idr that when and so long a.H the, (iovernor-Geiierars 
, , iji;', . . ooie il a . .''od>les in a province having a governor the 

,,-.,1, , ti.oi hi .10 extraordinary member of the council) shall 

I.. 1. O . . th-rl. 

2fi. ih 1 h' thn.-nmr Ccneral nmv at his discretion appoint, Appoint- 
jo.io’ uioomc Ho men, hem of the fegislntive assembly, council ment of 
, ,.i,.n. . «im iliuH hold ollhr during his pleasure and discharge 
111 ii ilMf.'-i lit u'cintnog the Uii'nihers of his I'xecutive. council as taries. 

Il, o. ,t .(■< iSi.'ti lo tloMO 

I?, I lo t. diall he pind to council seeretiu'ies so appointed such' 

.c, oiiiv he providi'il hv the liuitnn legislature. 

\ .oiioii! i.ieictnrv .‘'hall reuse titi hold office if he. ceases for 
til.,,, ax mootlr. t.i he It meiulter of l-he legislative assembly. 

IGht ill. 

-''M'ltoTtitv "K Static in t'otistui,. 

:iO. Do '..lutt of the Hcerctary of Htate, the salaries of his Pay^^t 
ond.'i ■ . . r.'i.aiei, rtiui unv other expenses of hm ffi'pa'rt™™f' ™?'y’’ ofSecre- 
,.,.1 ..nil, iiiindiop iinvthmg m the principal Ae.t, instead of being taryof 
o.i.l ,.ot ol flo- revenues of liitiin, he paid out of moneys provided by state, &o., 

at Th.' (.aiowtitg umett.lmenls shall fte made in section three proAded 
,4 L pltm .pid .let ... relatitm to Uu* composition of the Councu Mta- 
,4 Ind.l. the .pmhiirntimt, t.-rni of tiffiee. ami remuneration of it. 

..I 111 “I'f".. ‘mS 

• .idti " and •‘twelve” w.-re substituted for ten _ and 
■ {uufie.m ' respeetivelv. as the minimum and maximum 
, ol memllers. proVided that the council, as constituted 


•vIai ' 
l-t 


India. 
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u,i!l I'- Iiv Uu' chanilM'r ill relat.ion to the Bill, clause, or A.D.1919. 

,n i> iiiiin.’iit, .lie! i-niM'l hIuiII he eiveii to such direction. 


'I i I h'- ju'dvi-iiim in section thirty-six of the principal Act, 
lOij... iii ' ,1 iiioif on the iiuiiilier (if iiieiiilKTsofthe GovcTnor-Geiierars 

. -. i Ilfive I iilllK'll, hall cease (o !ia,VC (‘ffl’ct. 

lie' I'll", i loji III section t hirty-.si.v of the principal Act as to 
till .|o.(lile ,it loll o| iiieiiiher.s ii| tl'ic council .shall have effect as 
ihoii.'Si lie- ’.vor.i'i a( (|,e time of their appointment’ wore omitted, 
.lod , 1 . i!ioU','li .liter the Word ‘ Seofhiiid ’ there, were inserted the 
'’>"''1 "I .1 ph.idei of the Hitih Court' and as though ‘ten years’ 
oil iiiiiii il for ' live years 

Coiv! ion luav he made hy rules under the princijral Act as 
lo lie ijoalitii .ii loll : lo he reijuired in resjiect of inonibers of the 
•"'■ ' iiioi 1. O' i.il , "Xi'i utive council, in any case where such 
loo I I'oi iiiade li\ '(ect'iiiii tliirty-si.x of tlic princijral Act as 

II I ■ (I'h d to till "I I mil , 


Composi- 
tion of 
Gorrernor- 
General’s 
executive 
council. 


it. '-'ll. t loll ivii ti| section lliirly-seven of the principal Act 
I i.i'ii t'li", I'le . III. It ulicn and so long as tlve (Jovernor-Geiierara 
' ... n';-. ' ''"Hell , 1 . ,cinl.leK in a province liaving a governor the 
.■"Vi ne'i >11 in an i-M raoriliniirv iticiiilier of tiie council) shall 

. . .1 lo 1 . C . . tierl , 


‘^9. l!' lie GoM'iimr Ccneral iimy at liis discretion appoint, Appoint- 

.iioonc i|„ meiiilH'r.M of tlie legislative assembly, council mentof 
. I. t.tn. , who .hail Imht olVicc during his pleasure and discharge 
II. ti .hiii.'! Ill a'l.iMtiug the uieiiihi'rH of his executive council as tarics. 

I.. to tr .f< acn lo ih>-io 

i?> Ih.r. -.Uall he piuil to council secretaries so appointed such' 

• d ll i .o. III. IV h.- provided hv the Indiim legislature. 

1.0 \ ...Hied '..■cictarv .shall cense to hold office if he. ceases for 
It, 111 iiv II. otitic to he n lueiiiher of the legislative assembly. 

I’.VHT 111. 

.''i.i iu.'.TAitv iiK Static i.n CouNdin. 

30. Do- i.ilau >4 tile Seereiiiry uf State, the. salaries of Lis Payment 
oiel.'t lei.aiet, ami anv other expenses of his department 

lit . 1 '.I i! tj .! jiiidini.' luivthiug lu the jirittcipal Act, instead of being tary of 
p.n.l ..III of the revenues of liidiit, he paid out of moneys provided by State, &c., 
i'.irh.(ioeiit. ami the "iilarv of tile Secretary of State shall be so paid. 

31, The foilottiiig itiiteiidtiiciits shall be made in section three provide(J 
of I lie jOiio ii.iil .\« l tit relatimi to the eomiiosition of the Council by Parlia- 
„< Imlm th.' .iimhiicnlioii, term of ofliee, and renmue, ration of its nvent. 

. ‘ Council of 

|1, 'n.e provmmnH of sulisection (1) shall have effect as though '““a- 
■ eight " and " twelve ’’ were substituted for “ten ’ and 
' {iiurieeii ‘ respectively, as tlie miniviuun and niaximuni 
ininiher of iiiemhers, provided that the council, as constituted 
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at the time of the passing of this Act, shall not be affected 
by this provision, but no fresh appointment or re-appoint- 
ment thereto shall be made in excess of the maximum pre- 
scribed by this provision. 

2) The provisions of subsection (3) shall have effect as if “ one- 
half ” were substituted for “ nine ” and “ India ” were sub- 
stituted for “ British India.” 

(3) In subsection (4) “ five years ” shall be substituted for “ seven 

years” as the term of ofS.ce of members of the council, pro- 
vided that the tenure of oflSce of any person who is a member 
of the council at the time of the passing of this Act shall not 
be affected by this provision. 

(4) The provisions of subsection (8) shall cease to have effect and 

in lieu thereof the following provisions shall be inserted : 

” There shall be paid to each member of the Council of 
India the annual salary of twelve hundred pounds ; pro- 
vided that any member of the council who was at the time 
of his appointment domiciled in India shah, receive, in addi- 
tion to the salary hereby provided, an annual subsistence 
allowance of six hundred pounds. 

“ Such salaries and allowances may be paid out of the 
revenues of India or out of moneys provided by Parbament.” 

(5) Notwithstanding an3d:hing in any Act or rules, where any 

person in the service of the Crown in India is appointed 
a member of the council before completion of the period of 
such service required to entitle him to a pension or annuity, 
his service as such member shall, for the purpose of any 
pension or annuity which would be payable to him on com- 
pletion of such period, be reckoned as service under the Crown 
in India whilst resident in India. 

33. — (1) The provision in section six of the principal Act which 
prescribes the quorum for meetings of the Council of India shall 
cease to have effect, and the Secretary of State shall provide for 
a quorum by directions to be issued in this behalf. 

(2) The provision in section eight of the principal Act relating 
to meetings of the Council of India shall have effect as though 
“ month ” were substituted for ” week.” 

(3) Section ten of the principal Act shall have effect as though 
the words “ all business of the council or committees thereof is to 
“ be transacted” were omitted, and the words “ the business of the 
“ Secretary of State in Council or the Council of India shall be 
“ transacted, and any order made or act done in accordance with 
“ such direction shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be 
“ treated as being an order of the Secretary of State in Council ” 
were inserted in heu thereof. 

33. The Secretary of State in Coimcil may, notwithstanding 
anything in the principal Act, by mle regulate and restrict the 
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at the time of the passing of this Act, shaU not be afiected 
by this provision, but no fresh appointment or re-appoint- 
ment thereto shall be made in excess of the maximum pre- 
scribed by this provision. 

2) The provisions of subsection (3) shall have effect as if “ one- 
half ” were substituted for “ nine ” and “ India ” were sub- 
stituted for “ British India.” 

(3) In subsection (4) “ five years ” shaU be substituted for “ seven 

years” as the term of office of members of the council, pro- 
vided that the tenure of office of any person who is a member 
of the council at the time of the passing of this Act shaU not 
be affected by this provision. 

(4) The provisions of subsection (8) shaU cease to have effect and 

in lieu thereof the following provisions shall be inserted : 

'■ There shaU he paid to each member of the Cormcil of 
India the annual salary of twelve hundred pounds ; pro- 
vided that any member of the council who was at the time 
of his appointment domiciled in India shaU receive, in addi- 
tion to the salary hereby provided, an annual subsistence 
aUowance of six hundred pounds. 

“ Such salaries and allowances may be paid out of the 
revenues of India or out of moneys provided by Parliament.” 

(5) Notwithstanding anything in any Act or rules, where any 

person in the service of the Crown in India is appointed 
a member of the councU before completion of the period of 
such service required to entitle him to a pension or annuity, 
his service as such member shall, for the purpose of any 
pension or annuity which would be payable to him on com- 
pletion of such period, be reckoned as service under the Crown 
in India whilst resident in India. 

33. — (1) The provision in section six of the principal Act which 
prescribes the quorum for meetings of the Council of India shall 
cease to have effect, and the Secretary of State shall provide for 
a quorum by directions to be issued in this behalf. 

(2) The provision in section eight of the principal Act relating 
to meetings of the CouncU of India shaU have effect as though 
“ month ” were substituted for “ week.” 

(3) Section ten of the principal Act shaU have effect as though 
the words “ aU business of the councU or committees thereof is to 
“ be transacted ” were omitted, and the words “ the business of the 
“ Secretary of State in Council or the Council of India shaU be 
“ transacted, and any order made or act done in accordance with 
“ such direction shaU, subject to the provisions of this Act, be 
“ treated as being an order of the Secretary of State in Council ” 
were inserted in Ueu thereof. 

33. The Secretary of State in CouncU may, notwithstanding 
anjdhing in the principal Act, by rule regulate and restrict the 
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V !■ .t in f IK' N.nTcf ary of Hfiiite and the Secretary of State in Council, 

iiv til.' pniii ipa! Ai'l, or otherwise, in such manner as may appear Secretary 
If. . .irv nr in onler to give effect to the purposes of this of State. 

.. fill.' aiiv riilya are made under this section relating to subjects 
i.ih.'r iImh ir.uiderred .suhjeets, the rules proposed to he made shall 
i..' 111'! Ill .ir.ift li.'fnre both Houses of Parliament, and such rules 
•dt.ill Hi.t 1 ..' Ill, nil' unless lioth Houses hy resolution approve the 
di.ifi . ith.-r v.iiiinut luodilieat.ion or addition, or ■with modifications 
111 a.!.itii>'ii . 1.1 uhieii lioth Houses agree, hut upon such approval 
li. Ill', .'ll.. 'll Hi.' Si'eretary of State iu Council ipay make such rules 
111 t ii.‘ f.u III 111 wlii.'ii they have Imen approved, and such rules on being 
.1 III. oh' li.ill h.' uf foil fori'e and efl'eet. 

\nv nd'-. r.'hitiii'; In transferred subjects made under this section 
h'dl If lii'f l..'fiiri' iiiilli Houses of I’arliaine.nt as soon as may he 
.ift* I <!i. \ .ir.' 10,1.1.', nnd, if nii .Address is presented to His Majesty 
iiv .'ll h.'i H.oi .' Ill I’nrliunieiit within tlie next thirty days on 'which 
ilia< H.m,.' loi i.it after tlm rules are laid before it praying that 
til. I id' ..r .inv III them may he annulled, His Majesty in Council 
imu .uiiiid Ilf' nil.' I III' iiiiy of them, and tlmse rules shall thenceforth 
1 ..' \..i.l. lull \uilionl prejiidiee to tlie validity of anything previously 
ill. Ill' ! h. i .■iltiili'r, 

34 . mill'll of sei'tiiin live of (he principal Act as relates to orders Corres- 
iuid I iiiiiniuiiieat ioiiH sent t<i India from the. United Kingdom and 
t,i iii.h i . imide III the Unileil Kingdom, and sections eleven, twelve, gecretary 
tliiti. i'h, .uid fintriei'U of (he principal Act, sliall cease to have effect, of State 
•ui'l Hn- ptiii'i'ilure for the sending of orders and communications to and 
iudi.i nud III ...o'lii'ral for eorrespondence. between the Secretary of Iitdia. 
Si.ii.' .ui'l 111’- thiviTniir-Ueneriil in (Amneil or any local government 
ih.iil III- mi ll ill may be pre.serilied by order of the Secretary of State 
til t 'iiuu* d 

as. Hi H.ijf.Ntv miiv In- Order in t'ouncil make provision for High 
t!,.- .i|.|..iijitmi'nt of a High' ( 'onuui.ssioner for India in the United 
Kint.''l.iiii, .Hid fur the |iiiv, pension, powers, duties, and conditions j^dia. 

Ilf l■lll)l^lvml■nl of the lligli Conuni.ssioner and of his assistants; 

.ind Oo- t ii.b-r may furtlier provide for delegating to the High Com- 
iHi'iHiimi'i .iiiv of the power.s previously exercised by the Secretary 
„( or the .'ietTetiirv <if State ill Council, whether under the 

pfiiti'ip.tl \i I of otlH'r'vise, in relation to making contracts, and may 
jifi'-,. nil.' I Ik- eonditiims iiriiler whie.li lie shall act on behalf of the 
(btvriioi lii'iieral in Council or any local government. 

Part IV. 

Tuk Civiii Skuvices in India. _ 

38. (1) Siibie.'t III 

tolri niiole thereunder, 

jU' Qq 


tlie provisions of the principal Acb of 
every person in the civil service of the Drown 
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'• Ilf till' jHavi'Ts of .stipo.rink-ndeuce, direction, and control, A.D.1919. 

vi'.t-il in till' SiM-rctary of Rtatc and the Secretary of State in CoTincil, 

liv til'' jiii!iri|i.il Ai'i, or otherwise, in such manner as may appear Secretary 
ii, r,' . :aT V 111 I'Speiiiiinl in order to give effect to the purposes of this o£ State. 

t’n fni'' .inv riili"i are made under this section relating to subjects 
oilnT iliau ir.uidi'rred .suhjeets, the rules proposed to be made shall 
111' laid 111 draft iedori' both Houses of Parliament, and such rules 
idi.i!! nut 111' niadi' unless both Houses by resolution approve the 
ilt.t!i i ithi-r wiihout modilleation or addition, or with modifications 
111 iiddiiiiiit ' til tthieb both Houses agree, but upon such approval 
ill ill" "in it th'' Si'i'ret.irv of State in Council ipay make such rules 
111 1 in' fill III 01 whnh tiiev Itave lieen ap]iroved, and such rules on being 
• I in. id" li.d! b" Ilf full fofi'e and elTeel,. 

\iii I nil . ti'l.il im; to tniuHferred subjects made under this section 
hiall li - i.iid iii'fiiri' lioth Houses of Parliament as soon as may be 
.lit. I fill \ .10- III, id", and, if nil iVddress is presented to His Majesty 
liv ik!"! Hull of Piirliiunent within the next thirty days on which 
ili,i< Ibiii ii- ha i.it after the rules are laid before it praying that 
111. ml. or .iiiv Ilf them may be aniuilled, His Majesty in Council 
,11.1 V .iiioul lb" nilio or any of lliem, and those rules shall thenceforth 
1.1 roid. lull ttiihiiiit pri'jiidiee to the validity of anything previously 
doll" ihiti-undi'l', 


a4. >11 iiiueli id .si'i'iiim live of the principal Act as relates to orders 
iuid I oinmuiiii iitiiins s"nt to India from the. United Kingdom and 
1 m .ud.'i , imid" (u tit" United Kingdom, and sections eleven, twelve, secretary 
It, It!, eh, .lie! fourteen of the priiieipal Act, sliall cease to have effect, of State 
,„i.i file pfoerdure for the sending of orders and communications to and^ 
tndi.i and in i„i"ni'rii.l for eorrespondence. between the Secretary of 
.-inii" iitid lb" Covernor-Ceneral in Council or any local government 
ih.iil I." 111 . h ill miiv be pre.seribed liy order of the Secretary of State 


111 I 'iiUle li 

35. Ill ' H.ijmitv may liy Order in (huncil make provi.sion for 
111 ,' .i|.|.Mmiuieu! of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kmvd.iin, .Hid for the pav, pension, powers, duties, and conditions j^dia. 
of .'Otidoi iiii'ui of Hie lligh Commissioner and of his assistots ; 

•uel til" Onb-r imiv further iirovide for delegating to the High Uom- 
miniiio.i.'r iiiiv of til" powers previously e.xercascd by the Secretary 

id St at" or H," Si'cretary of State in Council, whether under the 
(ifui. ni.il t or olh.Twise, in relation to making contracts, and may 
i.r..." nf..' til" "iinditiouH under which ho shall act on behalf of tb 
(h.v. ru.ii (i.-rn'ral in Council or any local government. 


Paut IV. 

TttK Civiu SmivjcES in India. 

111 'tubiei't III the provisions of the principal Act and of 


■Ml'. 


Qq 
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in India holds office during His Majesty’s pleasure, and may he 
employed in any manner required hy a proper authority within the 
scope of his duty, hut no person in that service may be dismissed 
hy any authority subordinate to that by which he was appointed, 
and the Secretary of State in Council may (except so far as he may 
provide hy rules to the contrary) reinstate any person in that service 
who has been dismissed. 

If any such person appointed by the Secretary of State in Council 
thinks himself wronged by an order of an official superior in 
a governor’s province, and on due application made to that superior 
does not receive the redress to which he may consider himself entitled, 
he may, without prejudice to any other right of redress, complain 
to the governor of the province in order to obtain justice, and the 
governor is hereby directed to examine such complaint and require 
such action to be taken thereon as may appear to him to be just and 
equitable. 

(2) The Secretary of State in Council may make rules for regulating 
the classification of the civil services in India, the methods of their 
recruitment, their conditions of service, pay and allowances, and 
discipline and conduct. Such rules may, to such extent and in 
respect of such matters as may be prescribed, delegate the power 
of making rules to the Governor-General in Council or to local govern- 
ments, or authorise the Indian legislature or local legislatures to 
make laws regulating the public services : 

Provided that every person appointed before the commencement 
of this Act by the Secretary of State in Council to the civil sermce 
of the Crown in India shah, retain aU his existing or accruing rights, 
or shall receive such compensation for the loss of any of them as the 
Secretary of State in Council may consider just and equitable. 

(3) The right to pensions and the scale and conditions of pensions 
of all persons m the civil service of the Crown in India appointed by 
the Secretary of State in Council shall be regulated in accordance 
with the rules in force at the time of the passing of this Act. Any 
such rules may be varied or added to by the Secretary of State in 
Council and shall have efiect as so varied or added to, but any such 
variation or addition shall not adversely afiect the pension of any 
member of the service appointed before the date thereof. 

Nothing in this section or in any rule thereunder shall prejudice 
the rights to which any person may, or may have, become entitled 
under the provisions in relation to pensions contained in the East 
India Annuity Funds Act, 1874. 

(4) For the removal of doubts, it is hereby declared that aU rules 
or other provisions in operation at the time of the passing of this 
Act, whether made by the Secretary of State in Council or by any 
other authority, relating to the civil service of the Crown in India, 
were duly made in accordance with the powers in that behalf, and 
are confirmed, but any such rules or provisions may be revoked, 
varied, or added to by rules or laws made under this section. 


S'. ■ 
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in India holds office duiing His Majesty’s pleasure, and may he 
employed in any manner required hy a proper authority within the 
scope of his duty, hut no person in that service may be dismissed 
hy any authority subordinate to that by which he was appointed, 
and the Secretary of State in Council may (except so far as he may 
provide hy rules to the contrary) reinstate any person in that service 
who has been dismissed. 

If any such person appointed by the Secretary of State in Council 
thinks himself wronged by an order of an official superior in 
a governor’s province, and on due application made to that superior 
does not receive the redress to which he may consider himself entitled, 
he may, without prejudice to any other right of redress, complain 
to the governor of the province in order to obtain justice, and the 
governor is hereby directed to examine such complaint and require 
such action to be taken thereon as may appear to him to be just and 
equitable. 

(2) The Secretary of State in Council may make rules for regulating 
the classification of the civil services in India, the methods of their 
recruitment, their conditions of service, pay and allowances, and 
discipline and conduct. Such rules may, to such extent and in 
respect of such matters as may be prescribed, delegate the power 
of making rules to the Governor-General in Council or to local govern- 
ments, or authorise the Indian legislature or local legislatures to 
make laws regulating the public services : 

Provided that every person appointed before the commencement 
of this Act by the Secretary of State in Council to the civil service 
of the Crown in India shah retain all his existing or accruing rights, 
or shall receive such compensation for the loss of any of them as the 
Secretary of State in Council may consider just and equitable. 

(3) The right to pensions and the scale and conditions of pensions 
of all persons in the civil service of the Crown in India appointed by 
the Secretary of State in Council shall be regulated in accordance 
with the rules in force at the time of the passing of this Act. Any 
such rules may be varied or added to by the Secretary of State in 
Council and shall have effect as so varied or added to, but any such 
variation or addition shall not adversely afiect the pension of any 
member of the service appointed before the date thereof. 

Nothing in this section or in any rule thereunder shall prejudice 
the rights to which any person may, or may have, become entitled 
tmder the provisions in relation to pensions contained in the East 
India Annuity Funds Act, 1874. 

(4) For the removal of doubts, it is hereby declared that aU rules 
or other provisions in operation at the time of the passing of this 
Act, whether made by the Secretary of State in Council or by any 
other authority, relating to the civil service of the Crown in India, 
were duly made in accordance with the powers in that behalf, and 
are confirmed, but any such rules or provisions may be revoked, 
varied, or added to by rules or laws made under this section. 
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37. (1) Nut withshuuling anything ill section ninety-seven of the A.D. 1919. 

iiriiH'iii.il Act , i lu' R'cretary of State may make appointments to the — r~ 

Inilinn I'ivii Hcrvicc of persons domiciled in India, in accordance with ^entsto 
:.ucli rules as may l ie prescribed by the Secretary of State in Council the Indian 
with the emicnrrence of tin' majority of votes at a meeting of the Civil 
t’oinii'il of India. Service. 

,\iiv rules made uudi'r this section shall not have force until they 
have heeii laid for thirty days before both Houses of Parliament. 

(2) The Indian Civil Service. (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1915 
(wliiidi eonlors ]Hiwer during the war and for a period of two years 
thereafter to make appoiidanents to the Indian Civil Service without 
esumination), shall have elTect as though “three years” were sub- 
sfitnted for " two years.” 


38. 1 1 ) There shall be established in India a public service Pubhc 

eoinmts.doii. eon.sist.iiig of not more than five members, of whom service 
our .shall be ehalmian, appointed by the. Secretary of State in 
Conned. Knell member shall hold office for five years, and may 
li.' re uiipiiinted. No memlier shall be removed before the expiry 
of Ins term of olfii'c, except by order of the. Secretary of State 
in Ctiiuiril. The <piaHtli'a,t,ions for appointment, and the pay and 
penmitn jif anv) at I aching t.o the office, of chairman and member, shall 
lie prescnbi'd by rules made by the. Secretary of State in Council. 

52 ) The piiblie service commission shall discharge, in regard to 
rei rnilnietif and eon! ml <if Cie. public services in India, such func- 
tmii.'i if* iimv be assigned iheri'Ui by rules made by the Secretary of 
m C<mnidl. 


39. (1) ,\u auditor-goneral iu India shall he appointed by the Financial 

SiM-reiarv of State in Cmincil, and sliall hold office during His control. 
Maj.'stv's pleasure. The Seendary of State, in Council shaffi by 
rules, tnaki' provision for his pay, powers, duties, and conditions 
,d employinent, or for the diseharge of his duties in the case of 

a (emporarv vacancy or absence from duty. 

(2) Hubjcct to anv rules made by the Secretary of State m Council, 
iiti idlice niav be added to or withdrawn from the public service, 
ami the emoluments of n<i post may be varied, except after consulta- 
l„m witlt such fimuicc authority as may he. designated in the rffies, 

I, emu an autimrilv of th<> province or of the Government of India 
a, . ordmg U.S the 'post is or is not under the control of a local 

uovi’rmiu'tit. 

40. llulcs made under this Part of this Act shall not he made Ktdes 
except with the ctmcurreiiec of the majority of votes at a meeting 

of the Council of India. 

Part V. 

Statiitory Commission. 

41. (») At the expiration of ten years after the pacing of tMs 
An llmyuTetary of Wt.‘, with the concurrence of both Houses of 

Q q2 
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\v\ . 1 11 ,' S<M'r(>tary of State may make appointments to the •— 
Indian • ivil Hervici* of persons domiciled in India, in accordance "with 
:.neti rules as may !»<■ pr('.scTihed by the Secretary of State in Council ^e^indian 
willi the etiiieiirrenee of tb(> inajority of votes at a meeting of the Civil 
< 'iium il of India. Service. 

.\n v lilies made under t ins section shall not have force until they 
have heeu laid lor tliirl.y days before both Houses of Parliament. 
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pi) 'I'he Indian Civil Service (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1915 
(which roiders power fluring the war and for a period of two years 
thereafter to make appointments to the. Indian Civil Service without 
eNumimitiou), slmll liave effect as though "three years” were sub- 
stituted for " tvvo years.” 

38. (i! There shall be ('stablislicd iu India a public service Public 
coinumi.sion. I'ousi.stiiig of not more, than five members, of whom service 
our .shall be eliairman, appointed by the Secretary of State in 
t’oumil. Maeli member shall hold office for five years, and may 

Itc re appointeil. .No memhf'r shall be, removed before the expiry 
of Ills term of office, except by order of the Secretary of State 
iu Ciiuiieil, Tlie i|uardiea.t;ions for apjiointmcnt, and the pay and 
pcuHion (if aiiv) at (aching (.o the office, of chairman and member, shall 
lit- presenhi'd liy rule.s made by the Secretary of State in Council. 

(U) The puhlie .service eommission shall discharge, in regard to 
ret-ruil nietit ami eoutroi of the public Hciviccs in India, such func- 
itiiiis ma v Ilf a.ssigneii t hm-i'to by rules made by the Secretary of 
State in (‘onneil. 

39. (1) .Vu auditor-general in India .shall he appointed by the Pinaiicial 
Seefeiiirv of State in t'ouueil, and shall hold office during His control. 
.Majeatv's pleasure. The Seeri'tary of State in Council shall, by 

rules, tuake provision for his pay, ))owe.rs, duties, and conditions 
of emplovmeni, or fur the discharge of his dntics in the case of 
a (eutporarv viieimey or absence from duty. 

(ff) Subject to any niles made by the Secretary of State in Council, 

HO otVne uiiiv (le added to or withdrawn from the public service, 
and the einoUiments of no post may be varied, except after consulta- 
Inm witli such fiuaitee autlinrity as may be designated in the rules, 
being an authority of the iirovmee or of the Government of India, 

(M . ording us the 'post is or is not vmder the control of a local 
government. 

40 Hules made under this Part of this Act shall not he made Rules 
rveept with the emieurrenee of the majority of votes at a meeting 
of the Council of India. 

Part V. 

Statutory Commission. 

41 , (t) .\t the expiration of ten years after the pawing of this 

\rt the Secretary of Stabs with the concurrence of both Houses ot 

Qqs 
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Parliament, shall submit for the approval of His Majesty the names 
of persons to act as a commission for the purposes of this section. 

(2) The persons whose names are so submitted, if approved by 
His Majesty, shall be a commission for the purpose of inquiring 
into the working of the system of government, the growth of educa- 
tion, and the development of representative institutions, in British 
India, and matters coimected therewith, and the commission shall 
report as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish 
the principle of responsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of responsible government then existing therein, 
including the question whether the establishment of second chambers 
of the local legislatures is or is not desirable. 

(3) The commission shall also inquire into and report on any other 
matter afiecting British India and the provinces, which may be 
referred to the commission by His Majesty. 

Paet VI. '' 

Geneeal. 

42. Notwithstanding anything in section one hundred and 
twenty-four of the principal Act, if any member of the Governor- 
GeneraFs Executive Council or any member of any local government 
was at the time of his appointment concerned or engaged in any 
trade or business, he may, during the term of his office, with the 
sanction in writing of the Governor-General, or, in the case of 
ministers, of the governor of the province, and in any case subject 
to such general conditions and restrictions as the Governor-General 
in Council may prescribe, retain his concern or interest in that trade 
or business, but shall not, dming that term, take part in the direction 
or management of that trade or business. 

43. Any assent or disallowance by His Majesty, wffiich under 
the principal Act is required to be signified through the Secretary 
of State in Council, shall, as from the passing of this Act, be signified 
by His Majesty in Council. 

44. — (1) "Where any matter is required to be prescribed or regulated 
by rules under the principal Act and no special provision is made as 
to the authority by whom the rules are to be made, the rules shall be 
made by the Governor-General in Council, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council, and shall not be subject to repeal 
or alteration by the Indian legislature or by any local legislature. 

(2) Any rules made imder this Act or under the principal Act 
may be so framed as to make different provision for different 
provinces. 

(3) Any rules to which subsection (1) of this section applies shall 
be laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as may be after 
they are made, and, if an Address is presented to His Majesty by 
either House of Parliament within the next thirty days on which 
that House has sat after the rules are laid before it praying that the 
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Parliament, stall submit for tbe approval of His Majesty tbe names 
of persons to act as a commission for the purposes of this section. 

(2) The persons whose names are so submitted, if approved by 
His Majesty, shall be a commission for the purpose of inquiring 
into the workiug of the system of government, the growth of educa- 
tion, and the development of representative institutions, in British 
India, and matters connected therewith, and the commission shall 
report as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish 
the principle of responsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of responsible government then existing therein, 
including the question whether the establishment of second chambers 
of the local legislatures is or is not desirable. 

(3) The commission shall also inquire into and report on any other 
matter afiecting British India and the provinces, which may be 
referred to the commission by His Majesty. 

Paet VI. '' 

General. 

42. Notwithstanding anything in section one hundred and 
twenty-four of the principal Act, if any member of the Govemor- 
GeneraFs Executive Council or any member of any local government 
was at the time of his appointment concerned or engaged in any 
trade or business, he may, during the term of his office, with the 
sanction in writing of the Governor-General, or, in the case of 
ministers, of the governor of the province, and in any case subject 
to such general conditions and restrictions as the Governor-General 
in Council may prescribe, retain his concern or interest in that trade 
or business, but shall not, during that term, take part in the direction 
or management of that trade or business. 

43. Any assent or disaUowance by His Majesty, which under 
the principal Act is required to be signified through the Secretary 
of State in Cormcil, shall, as from the passing of this Act, be signified 
by His Majesty in Coimcil. 

44. — (1) "Where any matter is required to be prescribed or regulated 
by rules under the principal Act and no special provision is made as 
to the authority by whom the rules are to be made, the rules shall be 
made by the Governor-General in Council, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council, and shall not be subject to repeal 
or alteration by the Indian legislature or by any local legislature. 

(2) Any rules made imder this Act or under the principal Act 
may be so framed as to make different provision for different 
provinces. 

(3) Any rules to which subsection (1) of this section applies shall 
be laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as may be after 
they are made, and, if an Address is presented to His Majesty by 
either House of Parliament within the next thirty days on which 
that House has sat after the rules are laid before it praying that the 
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Jill- i in .inv ti! tln iu tnnv lin. iu\u\illi‘(l, His Majesty in Council may A.D.1919. 

annMl tin- l u!'' . nr ,iuy ii! them, and those rules shall thenceforth he 

iicii, i'w; to the validity of anything previously 

t in n ninii'r : 

(’poid'-d that till' iSwrittary of State may direct that any rules 
ill ivliiih till. :ii'itioii applies sluill he laid in draft before both 
Hull “■ t.f I’arliaiiient, ami in sndi case the rules shall not be made 
null iiiith Hiiu'ie-. Iiy resol lit ion ajiiirove the draft either without 
tiiiiiliie .if mu Of aiiilitiiiii. or with modiheat ions or additions to which 
im(!i ifoii ' - iiioee, hut, upon Muidi ajiproval being given, the rules 
iuiv lie utmie in the lofin in which they have been approved, and 
m il i iiie I'll heiiii'. .o iniide sluill he of full force and effect, and shall 
lint li-ipiii' 1 " lie 1 lilt her laid iii'fore Parliament. 


45, ! 1 ! The .ituemlmeufs set. out in Parts 1 and II of the Second Amend- 

,s, K.iliih tiitln. \ii, hi'uieaiiiendnu'nts to incorporate the provisions 
ot fill . ! Ill the primipal Art, and further amendments conaequen- ^otto 

iial oil Of all iluv'.Miii ol iliHse provisions, sliiill bc mudc in the principal oari'y Act 

.M i f I { iM't 'H I / t)t \\ii ciH'+.lorl Irvr vA'f<nv^knP.A lntO 

& 0 . 


•iiid .ui'. 
Ill lie l| 


i. ipie.,i mil ol iiiierprel at ion sluill bc settled by reference into 
ip.d \ii ifi Ml atuemled. The provisions of the principal 
In d 111 I'.iii 111 of that sehedule, being provisions which are 
1. 1 nnne. e..:,an , or which require amendment in de' 


t 

to t 

!.| lutnei e..:,aii, , Of wliicli reipiii'e amendment in detail, 
are ii.'n'iii i •prali'd of niodith'd, ami shall he dealt with, in the manner 
io.wn m ihr M-niud imhimn of that schedule. 

(•.ii Hviv '•ii.ti fnmut .mil word wliieli is directed by the Govern- 
..1 ill. ha (Ainrmimnit) Art, IDlli, or by this section and the 
.H,-. olid ,''iidii'dqir to this Art, to be substituf.cd for* or added to any 
pi.i'mii 111 till' ( htvei'nmrnf of Intlia Act, 1915, shall form part of 
till I Juv I'uiiii'iii "! India Art, HHG, in fin* place assigned to it by 
t ill I o iVi 1 liliirlil III Inilia (Amemimetii-) Act, 1916, or that schedule ; 
and I ill' • *oV n Itini'll! o f iiidia Art, 1915, and all Acts, including this 
\,t. whuii irli f ihri-eto, shall, after fhe commencement of this 
i' 1..- . ol. tim-il a. if till* said enaetineiit or word had been enacted 
111 fir lioM itnui-iii ol India Art. 1915, in the. place so assigned, and, 
ttlo ti' it O' -inh-ii null’d for anolher enactment or word, had been so 
rim. I. il It. h'-u 111 tliat I-Itarlinent or word. 

A " otiv of I iu' t hivriiinirnt of Imlta Act, 1915, with the amend- 
lo.-tiis, wiirtl.ri In way of Huhstitution, addition, or omissron, 
nqmirii hv ilm Huvi'tiunriit. of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, 
ami hr ihi'* s.-rimii ami the Seeuiid Bohedule to this Act, shall he 
jori.afrd and . -■.'Itir.l Itv the fTevk of Mw I'arliamcnts, and deposited 
lit!. Ho U.dl.ol Purluitnent.iuul 

a.i.inlamr With tin* ropy ho .teriilied, all copies of the Govern- 
uo-nt ol imlta .t. t, 1915, witieli are printed after the passing of this 
Al l, amt ilo' Uttveriiinent of India lyd, 1916, as so amended, m y 

L 1 iird »« " Thr Hoveriiment of Inilia Act,’ 

(Tj of m'.’i loll eight of Hie Government ol India (Arne 
im’id) ,\«i, 1916 . 11 iieifhy repealed. 
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annul tt,.- ni!-. nr anv nHliriu, and those rules shall thenceforth be 

vnal, nu; a,i)iini|f jinjuiliee to tin; validity of anything rneviously 
‘innn th. iniinh r : 

l h. nidnl that the Seentt ary of State may direct that any rules 
,n ahnl, (hi. ue, I ion applies shall 1)0 hud in draft before both 
Hnu .e t.j I’ailiidoi'nt , and in smdi case the rules shall not be made 
unle built Honie.. bv re.^olntion a])])i:ove. the draft either without 
iiiniiiii’ .it ini! or adilitioii, or with tnodiilealions or additions to which 
Iniiii Hnii '-. a:oee, but, ullou Httch approval being given, the rules 
niiv tie iii.ide in the lonn in wliich they have been approved, and 

ifii rule nil beini'. .o niiide shall he of full force and effect, and shall 
iint re, pun to be tnrfher laid before Parliament. 

45, til 1 li*' ■uuendmentii set, ouf in Ihirts 1 and n of the Second Amead- 
,''1 !.' dub In ! hi > \i f , being ainendmeuts to incorporate the provisions ’Aents of 
nt ihi . \i 1 III ihe pitneipid Art, and further amendments consequen- 
t mI nil n) tin onv. nut nl I hose provisions, shall be made in the principal can^ Act 
lit, .uid ,ui'. tpie.titnii ol lilt I'rpi'el at ion sluill bc Settled by reference into 
futie' |ti tieip.il \i I as NO ainended. 'I’lie provisions of the principal 
1 pi I lie il m P.iit 111 of I hat- setu'dule, Being provisions which are 
ubujii, i.( iimiei ,'N;,ar\ , or wiiich reipure amendment in detail, 
are (or fill lepetdeil nr modilied, and sliall ho dealt ■vvitli, in the manner 
iinivii m the Nernnil eolututi o{ t Itut sclieduk'. 

i'.li lUeiv eu.o'Uneui and won! wliieh is directed by the Govern- 
ite iu ui liebi (Amendment) Aet-, Ihlti, or by this section and the 

lei heiiule to ihiH Ai'i, to lie substitutud for or added to any 

pni'e.n nl the ( iitveituiient of Indiii Act, 1915, shall form part of 
tie linveiiimeiii ot lniiiu Aei. 1915, in the, place assigned to it by 
lit. ilnveinmeiti ..i linini {Ameiidmetif) Aeti, 1910, or that schedule ; 
aie] lite ibtveinmeni of India Ael, 1915, and all Acts, including this 
\.i, wimh I'iev thereto, shall, after the. commencement of this 
\i I , be I .. 1 , .utteil ii , if i!ie Haiti enaeliueut or word had been enacted 
ill the tbnermueiii ot India Aft-, 1915, in tlie place so assigned, and, 
wl.ete ii n -.nitiiiiiiieil for anotlier emictmtuit or word, had been so 
em,' ti lt ui belt nl 1 hilt euai'lnient or word. 

.V ‘ njiv nt the t oivernmeiii. of India Aet-, 1915, with the amend- 
joentii, vvioih*'! bi iviiv tif suhstit'Ut Ion, addit'ion, or omission, 
tr.jujied by the Government- of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, 
iiml by fht'i netiioii and the Heeond Schedule, to this Act, shall be 
pt. p.itnl ami ■ untied by the f 'lerk of the .Parliaments, and deposited 
vi.ih the Unlliof Parliament, and Ills Majesty’s printer shall print, 
m , 11 . 01 , lame with the copy so eertitie.d, all copies of the Govern- 
im-n! o| India A' t, 1915, wliieh are printed after the passing of this 

A‘ »»***! Ht*-' U*tvrr«itH‘ut lif {juiUfc Act., 1916, hh ho anionded, may 

li. Hied a« " The tloviTiiinenl of India Act.” , 

fiiibimlwii {di of see lion night, of Hie Government of India (Amend- 

mm!) Al l, !91i’>, m liereiiy repealed. 
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46 . til i!ir- Ai’t iti<' -iuii . .unl linii nitii m.)." 

uiii'l'i’ n-iMi III irlat'dli Id ,i!!\ |irl -HII, Iiir.ui 1 1 - r) I h Jn j nii 
uim i-. nr 1 III'' Hi fl-i- I'lV't (H liulll.in I.f ill in 

hiiliu : 

l’ni\iii''ii tiint mil-. inniiT liir ^iuim ijuil A‘ ’ in.i' f.,t tin' 

liulili'i - Ilf ..mil ntfi'i' a. iu.i\ ill' itirii 111 til' inlf nut liiinir 

tii-jitcii i’lir llii' jiiiijiti i' i.f till' piijiiJji.tt Alt nr till'. \rt, I. iui\ Ilf 
t lii’iu, a I'ltirial .. 

47 . (Il 'I'lir All iiia\ In' i itiil u ■ ftn < Imvi i nim- nS nf ItAi.t \if. 

I'.Uft, am! fill' ]>1 Hi‘i|t.i! \| t . .1* .uiiilliii if id .irn, \i t f,.i • K. tiita- 
iii'itttr III full I', III. IV til' i iti'ii a - llir ( im 11 miii i'i cf Iinfi.i \'t. 

tU) 'rill ' \i I ;.il.lU liilnv Ulfii 11)11'! .»! tl'll I'M ;.ui il ii.()i' n! if.lti it . 
t III' t fiivi'i iim ( ti'iM'i ill '11 t 'i iiiin 1 1 , tt If il ! ill' ,ijiji|in a! nt t ia >. i 1 1 i aiv 
nl Sliili' III ('iiUiK il, iiliu ajijintlil, ami ililli nni li.i’i inav in- 
Hj»[ininli'i! fur liitfri I'lit |titiM -iiiit’. lit till V i. .uci I"! liiiii n Id j'.ul 
III luiiia. 

fill (tn’ liuli';. ajijiiillili li fill till' ii'iinui' intn 1.(111,1111111 nl tin- 
|H iivi'.H'li . Ilf ilil. Aft a I 1 !• '(Ill t . aii\ I'vn tii u > ni li),'i lai n 1 ■ iiini it 
all till' Illl'llliil'I.. Ilf I III' I I'inif ll fill'll Hi iitili I iiidl t'n iillt I'i nllll f, 
imt lliil\ , if 11! lii'l W n I- Ijllaillii'il. In' if ii]ijii nut nl , ir iiiiiiiiii.ttfii . i.i 
rii'i>liii'tt'il, UN till' ra’"’ iii.n 111', HI ai i iirilaiii >' uilti tin- jirnv 1 aiiUH 
Ilf till' jirinfi|iui ,\i't ii'i aiiii'inti'il ii\ tlni 

{.'}) .\uv I'l'fiTi'iii i' in anv I'liiii 1 iiii'iil . wlii ifii'i an A< * n! I'ailia- 
iiii'tit ur iiiiuii' id iiitv iititlmrttv III ifiitmli imiia, m •<< .:.n' iui»'. 
ri'miillf iiili’i HI’ tiiii*'r,N inuili' limii'l anv iiin li I'lun liui-nl , m m uiiv 
tcHi'lN Jmti'tll nr III iii'V iliii'llUH'ilt , 111 IlllV t'liiti I Iiifli! iijn-aliii in lln- 
Jtl'iul'ipid Al l , .'ilialt fur ail (uh jHiM'.N in' i iuc.ti uni a . ri fi jim • n tn ( in- 
jiniU'lpal All II.N iHiii'lutnl Itv liilM .\ii , nr In I Ilf 1 im r .jinuiiilit-i jui.vi- 
ninll I liiiri'ilf . 

(ij Aitv n'fi'n’ni f iii mu l uai tnifnl ui fmir m Imha, «lifiiiri an 
Aft nf I'allliiniftll nl lllliilf li\ IHIV uullinulv hi iiiitinli lliilia, m ill 
mtv nilf.'i, ri’({iilai luifi, nr nrilfiM nmtif iiiiiifi am mu li fiiaii im ki , 
nr HI iiliv Iflti'i.N (lali'til nr iiiltiT ilni'uiiii iil , In am tluiian lfi.'iNlat ivi 
iittl imril V, filiall Inr all |iiu jiimiM Itf fnliMlilifil ai if(i'rfiifn> In tin' 
fnrri'HJuintlillg illii linril V I niiiil it Utfil liV llu- Jirilumal A* s im ani' lnli'il 
by t tii« Af! . 

(fi) If any ilitiif u!t y atiM'n an f n I !i<‘ liral i-hI iililiiiliinfiii nf lln- tmlnin 
li'jjililal nil’ nr any Ifjjmtalivf fcmtifi! afifi l)if fninnifin i-jia tit nf t)ii.ii 
Aft nr nliifrvvifif in lirat rti'iiiji f Iff ft tn iKf jiiitvininifi nf tlu.i A'*, 
ihf SrrCftHiy nf StHtf Ml I'ntttifl! nl ttif < I'nVf I tinr ( if (if I at tn ('iilinnl, 
ttn iiffiwinn may ifijiiirf, tnuv by nnlfr lUi anyllnitu rvlurti H|i{H'ar» 
tn llu'iit Hfffsijiary Im ib«' jiuijuwf nf ifinnvitirt t|if liiftifully. 
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4f5. Ill ilu- Ai’t ili'- I'Sjili-' '11111 . ■■ I'S!:' i.i! " .uiil Ill'll iifii' 1,1.1." 

ulii'ri" n-iMi III irlat'iiii in .tin jin.iiii. uip-.ui ir jniim lv ,i ju , mi 
uIki i'l nr I lin' III !*’•■ I'lvil iti iiiihf.in ..|■iv!ll I'f til in 

liitliu ; 

Plnviiii'ii lliJlt rnli-' iniiii'i' till' ]il llii IJiill .Vi’ Hi.h P'. »'.||. fill till! 
linllll'l . 'll ..Ilrll ntli'i' . a. 111.(1 ill' ..pi'i itirii 111 till' Hill' lint li'ini.' 

tii'iilcii fnr th'' [lUipii.i- Ilf )!if pniiiJji.tt Alt nr iln- V’t. " iun nf 

t iii’Ul, ii nllirial 

47. (I I Tin All liiav In' i itiii ji . liii ( Im i i ntmiit nf (iiit,* \i(, 

iilli! the Jil Hiii|(.i! \i I . . 1 '. ,uiirlii|iii in, .nn, \i t I'm ‘In tnt.r 
iil'ltti' ill fill! I', III. IV III’ I'lti'lt !1 . till' ( !n\ rl lill.i'I'l nf ill'll. ( \‘l. 

(-) Till ' \| I i'il.lU I iiliii' till'i Iipi'l.it inii nit ...111 ti il.lti- m ;i . 

I In' 1 1 'livi nm ( ti'iM'i al m * Tinn i i . \\ it ti t h'* .ipjii n v al nt i t,i .'i i i < s ,n v 
ill Stall' til ('Mini'll, iiiiu iijijiniiti, mill tlitli-nni lia'i nnn in- 
Hjipiijlltl’li fnr lillil'll'Ilt |i|n\ I .tnll’. nt 1 hi . Vil..Hiii!n. liil'nlili' ji.ilf 

ill I Hill, I . 

< III till' ilutl';. ajijinllltii! fill till- inlinitl' llltn nj.i'l .it mil 111 till' 
[llnviilnll , itf lllli .\it ll> ll•.jll'lt , 1 H 1 \ niritliui n! li-ni .hi! n inlll.ill 
hU till' Jiii'iiilii'i.. nf fhi'i ninn tl thru Hi iitin i .Indl i,'n ..i|1 nt nlliir, 
lull Hull, tf nt llt'IHi I.' '• ijlUliliii'il. In- I '■ il]l{>nlijt ril . ir U'llii sti.it ii i . nt 
rini'ii'i'It'il, UN till' I'.iNi' in.n lie, HI at I niilmii I- with llii- jinn i .mii'i 
(if t tin jirHici|iui .Vi't U'l ntiii'lulnil In f ht-i .\''l . 

f.'l) .\m rnfi-rnttin in iitiV i'liui t Hinllt . tthitfiii mi f nf I'uillin 
iiK'tit nr iiiiuin iiv iiiiv lUitlmrtiv Hi Hiitifli lnili.i. 111 'll .till lulv, 
rn)ittluf inli’i nr ni(!nr.:< IllUih' tltuint lUlV .‘itH h nimi t tu'-iit , ni in uiiv 
Intti'r-i imti'tit nriitlim ilnciitni'tlt . tn uttl fliui t amiit ir(inuh i| In. tin- 
5tt’itti'l|lill Ant , .'•ililll flit all }ilt! (IIIM'.'I 111' i nlc ti tli ii U . 1 1 fi J> l!i • ' tn ( im 
jU'inrtliul .Al t H.N U|i|i>nilr<l li\ tln.N .Ant, nr in tin- 1 mii- .jinuilmi.' limvi- 
^^n^^ t lii'ri'ilt. 

( ll Ativ t I'fi'ri’li* I' 111 Hill I'liui't iiii'llt 111 fniii- III liiiiiii, whi tiii'i all 
Act nf I'mliuiiiiiit III iiiinli' liv liny uullmuiv m Htiti»h linliu, m m 
unv rnU'.'i, rl■J•lllulinn•i, nv nrili'in ininli' iiiiiini uav niii h fiuini im tit , 
ttr lit iiliv li'lti'i.N |iuli'fit ni ntlii'i ili'i tiini nl , In uilv Itiiliuti li'i.'i«liil i vn 
lint hni it V, f.|iiill Inr nil |itit |inHiM !ii' rnllhtim’il ii i ri-li'ii'lin •« In I ln< 
rnrri'sjtnntliiiK uut linrily i niiat it itifii liv tin- iiriiii H'ul Ait im iitii*'ni|i'il 
hv tliin .Alt. 

(fi} If imy iliflimilt y uri-n-h u>> t n t !ni tirul cut rtlilii'liiiii-nl nf tin- {lutiiiit 
Ii-jJliHiul nil’ nr any ll-y<l«!utivi‘ ^•t^!Utl■»l iiflrr tin- ^•nillltt•■tlI •■liuiil nf llitil 
Act nr nthcrvviw' Hi tiriit yivin^f clTcct tn llin jiinvininnN nf tln.N .\if, 
the SiM-retHiy nf Sliitf ill I'liUtU'll nr the tjnvcriitnr (l»'tu-ui! lu ( nitiinl, 
un nrruNiim iiiuy n-ijitirc. titity hy *irilcr dn imyllnitv winch 
tn tiiciii iii'ccjixHiy hn the jHH'}infic nf rcinnvitit; the tlifhculty. 
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(:<t\ KI>vXMI-L\T OF INDIA ACT, 1919 

SCIIEDULEH. a.d. 1919. 

lOUK'L’ SCHEDULE. Section?. 

NiMi.i:!’. iir VlKMiiKits uf LErasi,ATiVE Councils. 

Number of 

l/'>uflHiivc Cinuiinl. Members. 

118 

Ill 

125 

118 

83 

........ 98 

I'l-iui-. 70 

53 

I 1 Ur , ..Hit Bi'hmlulr. riiuliiinind (!onsc(iuential amendments, &c., 
inlunlii'l It* fill- ( liivi'niiiii'iil (.4 Iiiiiia Act, 191.5, is omitted. Its effect 

i.rrii liv tr{i.)rtirr. fii | |ihI Al't IIS revisutl iu acoordauce with §15 (2) of 

.■irt.u,- f I 
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